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"  Year's    Art,    1933,    The,"   compiled   by    A.    C.    R. 

Carter 
;:  Yes,    'tis   round,"   by    Albert    Field    Gilmore 

Bookshelf,    "  The    Connoisseur  "    44,  119,  185,  260,  330,  408 

Brackets,   Ancient   Carved,   by   Fred    Roe,   R.I.    (Art.)      355 

Brangwyn   Panels   (Note)    ... 

Brasses,  Old    Chinch,    Reproductions  of,   in   Miniature 
(Note)  

British  Art  for  Australia,  by  Frank   Rutter    (Note)    ... 

Bronze,    Paduan    Patrician    in    (Note)    ... 

Brooklyn   Museum,  Missing  from   the,   from   Philip   N. 
Voutz,    Assistant    Director    (Letter)    ... 

Ditto     (Note) 

Bruce,    Edward   (Exhibition),  by  Frank  Rutter   (Note) 

Butler,    Lady    (Note)  

Cabinet-Makers,  Roentgens,  by  Dr.  Hans  Huth  (Art.) 

Cabinet-Makers,     Unknown     Georgian,     from     Ralph 
Edwards     (Letter) 

Ditto     from    Ambrose    Heal    (Letter)    ... 

Ditto     from   R.   W.    Symonds   (Letter) 

See    also— Vol.    XCI.,    p.    375. 

Catalan    Panel,     Primitive,     for    the    Nelson     Gallery 
(Note)  

Chasse    from    the    Klosterneuburg    Atelier    (Note) 

Chaundy,  Messrs.   P.,   Ltd.,  Catalogue — see  Collecting 
at    Lewes    (Note). 

Chelsea  Yases,  The  Huntington,  bv  Edward  Wenham 
(Art.)  ."  

Chinese  Art,    An  Exhibition  of   (Note) 

Chinese    Hardstone    Carvings    (Note) 

Chinese     Hardstones    (Note)  

Chinese  Mirror   Paintings,   Glass-prints  and  (Note)   ... 

Christmas    Cards,     Collectors    and    (Note)         

Church   Brasses,   Old,   Reproductions  of,   in  Miniature 
(Note)  

Church  Chests,  The  Fate  of,  by  Fred  Roe,  R.I.   (Art.) 
Church      Museum     (Norwich),     bv     F.     Cordon     Roe, 

F.R.Hist  S.     (Editor)    (Note) 

Clark,    Mr.    Kenneth    (Note)        

Collecting    at    Lewes    (Note)  

Collectors  and  Christmas  Cards  (Note) 

Stories  at  thi    B.  YD. A.   Banquet  (Note)  ... 
;  ,   John,    A   'I    //  :    b>     i  Note)  

i).    The,    b',     F.    Gordon    Re-. 
F.l  „       (Art. 1       

"  Conl  "  rdon      Ro         E  .R.Hist.S. 

'Note)      

Con  
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Crookshank    Collection    at    Whitehall    (Note)    .. 

'•  Cruikshankiana,"    An    addition    to    (Note) 

Current    Art    Notes 5°,  >27.  192,  263 

Dagnia  Tradition  in  Newcastle  Glass,    The,  by  W.  A. 

Thorpe    (Art.) 
Dobbin,  John,   from  F.    Dallimore   (Letter) 
Dog-Collars,    by   Charles   R.    Beard    (Art.)        

Drawings    at     Windsor    Castle,    by     II.    M.     Cundall, 
I.S.O.,   F.S.A.    (Arts.) 

II.   Some  Georgian  Masters  ... 
III.   Some    Portraits 
IY.   Landscape  and   Topography 
Drawings  bv  Rubens,   Little-known,  bv  Alfred  Scharf 

(Art.)  

Duits'    Galleries  Exhibition    of    Gothic    Art    (Note)    ... 
Early    English   Water-colours    Exhibition — see    English 
Water-colours,  Old. 

Early    Maidenhead    Spoons,    by    Norman    Cask    (Art.) 

Egyptian    Collection,    New    Installation    of    an    (Not<  ) 

Elizabeth,      Queen,      "  Pelican       Portrait  "       of,      bv 

Charles   R.    Beard    (Note)  .'. 

Elizabethan  Glass  Furnace,  bv  T.  Pape,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(Art.)  "        

Elizabethan     or     Jacobean?      from     bred     Roe,     R.I. 
(Letter)  

Ditto     from    Granville    Squiers    (Letter) 

Embroidery,     An     "  early,"      from     the     South-West 

(Texas-Mexican'border)    (Note) 
Empire    Stamps    Revalued,     bv     Douglas     Armstrong 

(Art.)  

Enamel,    A    modern    Russian,    bv    Cyril    G.    E.    Bunt 

(Note)  

Enamels  of  the  Russian   Renaissance,   by   Cyril  G.    E. 

Bunt   (Art.)  " 

English  Art  a  century   ago  (Note) 
English    Art   at   San  Francisco    (Note)    ... 
English   Engraving,  Studies  in,  by  A.  M.  Hind  (Arts.) 
IY    William    Faithorne 
V.   Wenceslaus  Hollar 

VI.   Prince  Rupert  and   the  Beginnings  of  Mezzo- 
tint     

English   Needlework  :    Old    and    New   (Note)    ... 
English     Water-colours,     Old,    by    Iolo    A.     Williams 

(Note)  

Essavs    for    Postage    Stamps,    bv    Douglas    An  istrong 

(Art.)  

Exeter    Plate    Exhibition's   Success    (Note) 

Exhibitions,    Recent    (Notes) 

Eyck,    Hubert    van — A    Myth,   by    Maurice    Brockwell 
(Art.)  

Faithorne,    William     (Studies    in    English    Engraving, 

IV.),    by    A.    M.    Hind    (Art.) 

Faking   a    King,  by   C.    II.    Collins-Baker    (Art.) 
Fate  of  Church  Chests,  The,  by  Fred  Roe,  R.I.  (An.) 

Ferrara.    Exhibition,    The,    by    Maurice   W.    Brockwell 

(Art.)  "        

Five   Hundred   Years   Late  !   A   Swedish    Bedstead,   by 

Fred    Roe,    R.I.    (Art.) 

French   Saint  at   the   Cloisters   (Note) 

Georgian  Masters,  Some  (Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle, 

II. J,  by  II.  M.  Cundall,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A.  (Art.) 
Glass    Furnace,    An    Elizabethan,  by   T.  Pape,    M.A., 

F.S.A.    (Art.)  '       

Glass,  Gold-engraving  under,  by  W.  B.  Hone]  (Art.) 
Glass-Prints  and  Chinese  Minor  Paintings  (Note) 
Gold-engraving  under  Glass,  by  W.  B.   Hone:    (Arl 
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Gothic  Art  (Exhibition  at  Dints'  Galleries)  (Note)...  193 
Graham,      George — Artist,      bv      F.      Gordon      Roe, 

F.R.Hist.S.    (Editor)    (Note) 58 

Hammond,     Knighton     (exhibition) — see    New     R.I.'s 

Show    (Note)           58 

Handkerchief,   A   Sporting  Event   (Note)         ...         ...  209 

Hardstone    Carvings,    Chinese    (Note)    ...          ...          ...  129 

Hardstones,    Chinese    (Note)          ...          ...          ...          ...  51 

Harrison's,  J.  C,   Game  Birds  (Note)    ...          ...          ...  413 

Heraldry,   by    Charles    R.    Beard            43,  118,  201,  275,  344 

Hollar  :  A  Discovery,  by  Iolo  A.  Williams  (Art.)  ...  318 
Hollar,    Wenceslaus    (Studies    in    English    Engraving, 

V.),  by  A.   M.    Hind   (Art.)        215 

How,    Commander,    and    Scottish    Silver    (Note)        ...  36 

Huntington  Chelsea  Vases,  The,  by  Edward  Wen- 
ham  (Art.)   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  310 

Identified,   A  Royal    Drawing,    from    Fred    Roe,    R.l. 

(Letter)         ...          ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  326 

Identifying   Miniatures,   On,  by  Basil   S.   Long   (Art.)  298 

In    the    West    End    (Summer    Exhibition    at    Barbizon 

House),  by  Frank  Rutter  (Note)            ...          ...  132 

"  Informals,    The,"   at   Foyles   (Note)    ...          ...         ...  269 

Islamic    Miniature    Painting    (Note)        ...          ...          ...  418 

Jewish     Museum,      The,     by     Cecil     Roth,      D.Phil., 

F.R.Hist.S.    (Art.)            151 

Ditto     (conclusion)    (Art.)   ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  228 

Johnson  Collection,  Special  Showing  of  the,  at  Penn- 
sylvania   (Note)     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  212 

"  K'ang  Hsi,"    Superlative   (Note)          ...          ...          ...  55 

Kauffman's,   Angelica,  Amazing   Marriage,   by   Walter 

Shaw    Sparrow    (Art.)      ...          ...          ...         ...  242 

Kettle-Drummer  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  by  Charles 

R.    Beard    (Art.) 322 

Klosterneuburg  Atelier,    A    Chasse  from  the    (Note)...  210 

Lancing     Tapestry,    by    W.     B.     Berwick     (Assistant 

Editor)    (Note)       342 

Landscape  and  Topographv  (Drawings  at  Windsor 
Castle,     IV.),    bv     H.     M.    Cundall,     I.S.O., 

F.S.A.    (Art.)          14s 

Leeds  Pottery,  Loan  Exhibition  of,  by  G.  J.  V.  Bern- 
rose     (Note)             268 

Lewes,    Collecting   at   (Note)          ...          ...          ...          ...  58 

Lievens,  Jan — see   Old   Master   for   Ottawa    (Note)    ...  193 

Little-known    drawings  by    Rubens,   by   Alfred    Scharf 

(Art.)             " 249 

Lo  Spagna   "  St.    Catherine  "   in   the  Hurd  Collection 

(Note)            352 

Loeser   Drawings,   Two    Unpublished    (Note)   ...         ...  140 

Mackay  Collection's  little-known  "  Mantegna  "  (Note)  140 

Maidenhead    Spoons,    Early,   by    Norman    Cask    (Art.)  400 

Maidstone  Chair,   The,    by   Fred    Roe,    R.I.    (Art.)    ...  107 

Mallet,   Francis,  Exhibition   (Note)          ...          ...          ...  71 

Manners,   Lady  Victoria,  dead   (Note)   ...          ...         ...  422 

Mantegna,     Mackay    Collection's    little-known     (Note)  140 

Marking  Anomalies   of   Silver    Plate  in    the    18th   cen- 
tury,   by   Frederick  Bradbury,    F.S.A.    (Art.)  205 
"  Marriage    of    the    Virgin,"    painted    by    the    Master 

of    St.    Gudule    (Art.)      40 

"  Mass   of    St.    Giles,"    H.R.H.    the    Prince    of   Wales 

and    the    (Note)      128 

"  Mater   Dolorosa,"    An   early   Spanish   (Note)            ...  280 

Melbourne's  Tiepolo,  by  Carl  Winter  (Note)   ..           ...  i<)2 

See   also   Note            269 

Metropolitan   Museum    of  Art,    N.Y.    (exhibition)-     - 
Plant    Forms  in    Ornament    (Note), 


PAGE 

Mezzotint.     Prince     Rupert    and     the    Bi  |  -    of 

(Studies     in     English     Engraving,     VI.  .     by 

A.    M.    Hind    (An 382 

Ming   and  Ch'ing   (Note)   ... 

Miniature    Painting,    Islamic    (Note)      ...         ...         ...      \\ - 

Miniatures,    On    Identifying,  by    Basil   S.   Long    (An. 
Missing    from     Brooklyn     Museum,     from     Philip     N. 

Youtz,  Assistant  Director  (Lettei  <<ilso  Note)  70 
Monymusk  Reliquary,  Charles  R.  Heard  (Art.)  ...  182 
"  Mrs.    Urquhart,"    mezzotint,    printed    in   colour,    by 

Ellen  Jowett,  after   Sir    Henrj    Raeburn,   200 

signed    artist's    proofs    (Note)    ...  ...  ...      343 

Museums    Commission    Report    (Note)    ...         ...  ...       52 

National   Art-Collections  Fund   (Note)    ...         ...  ...        -1 

National    Art-Collections    Fund,    Join    the    (Note     ...      roa 
National         Art-Collections         Fund's        Exploit — see 

Basilewsky    Situla. 
National  Art-Collections  Fund's  New  Triumph   (Note)      138 
National   Gallery,    Stern   Request   to  the,   by   II.  Isher 

wood  Kay   (Art.) 27] 

Needlework,   English  :    Old  and   New   (Note) 342 

Nelson     Gallery,     Primitive     Catalan    Panel     for     tic 

(Not,)"  68 

Nettlefold  Collection,  by  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.R.Hist.S. 

(Fditor)     (Art.)       362 

New    English   Art    Club,   by   Frank   Rutter    (Note)    ...     412 

New    Nelson   Gallery  of   Art    (Note)        4"< 

New  R.I.'s  Show   (Note) 58 

Newcastle  Glass,  The  Dagnia  Tradition   in,  by   W.   A. 

Thorpe    (Art.)         13 

Notes,    American    Art  ...  65,  139,  209,  280,  349,  418 

Notes  and   Queries 38,  irs,  198,  25*>.   )2? 

Notes,    Current    Art  50,127,11)2,263,340 

Old    Amber,    Chinese    and    European,    Exhibition    of 

(Note)  198 

Old    Master  for   Ottawa    (Note) km 

Old     Masters,     Exhibition    of    Pictures    by,    at     prices 

under  ,£200,   by    Frank   Rutter    (Note)  ...      1 .;  1 

(  Irders     of      Chivalry      Exhibition — see      Ribbons     of 

Chivalry    (Note). 
Oriental  Ceramic  Society  ...  ...         ...  •••  •••       55 

Ottawa,   Old    Master   for    (Note) "M 

Our  Plates  (Notes) 50,  127,  [92,  2(13,  34.',  413 

Overseas     Art      Exhibition,      from      Alyn      Williams, 

P.R.M.S.,  etc.    (Letter) 

Oxford  Movement,   Art   and   the,  by   F.   Cordon   Roe, 

F.R.Hist.S.    (Editor)     (Note) 5> 

Oxford     Movement     Exhibition,     l>v     Eric     Maclagan 

(Note)  "' 

Paduan    Patrician    in    Bronze   (Note)      09 

Falser    Gallery,    Water-colours    at    the,    bj      tola    A. 

Williams     (Note) '99 

Pardoes,   Porcelain  am!   the,   by  John    Kyrle   Fletcher 

(Art.)  ^o 

"Pelican    Portrait"   oJ   Queen   Elizabeth,   by   Charles 

R.    H.ard    (Note) '"  * 

Pepys,    Samuel:    ILv   Trade-Cards,    l>>    Sn    Ambrose 

Heal    (An.)  •••      ■<•> 

Ditt,,      (Letter) 

Pewter    Collectors,    Societj     of,    bj     Captain     A.    \. 

Sutherland  Graeme,  \  R.I.B.  V,  etc.  (Art.)  365 
Pietro,   Giovanni   di-    -       Lo  Spagna. 

Plant    Forms  in  <  >rnamenl    I  Note)  

Plate,  <  Ihurch,   Loan   Exhibitii  n  of  ( )ld   Exetei   Silvi  1 

and      (Note)  ■••       l28 

Porcelain   and    the    Pardoes,  l>\    John    K  3  rle   Fleti  hei 

(Ait.)  '    s 
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"  Portrait    of    Edward    VI." — see    Faking    a     K 
Portrait    of  Si  in    Armour,    by    Jam 

Mann,     i  .S.  \.     .Art.) 

Portrait-.    Some   (Drawings  at   Windsoi    <     stle,   lit.  . 

bj    II.    M.    fund. .11.    I.S.O.,   F.S.A.   (An. I   ... 

Primiti%(  Ian     Panel     for    the     Nelson    Gallery 

(Note)  

Prince  of    Wales,    H.R.H.    the,   and    "  The    Mass    of 

St.     Gi     s  "    (Note)  

Prince    of    Wales,    H.R.H.     the,    backs    Spurting    Art 

(Note)  

Procter,   Ernest,  A.R.A.,  Exhibition — see  In  the  West 

End   (Note). 
Recent   Exhibitions    ... 
Reliquary,     The    Monvmusk,    bv     Charles     R.     P-eard 

(Art.)  

Rembrandts,    "  New."    for  Amsterdam    (Note) 
Reproduced    Silhouettes    (Note)    ... 
Restoration    Jewess?    by    Thorney    Lisle    (Note) 
Ribbons    of    Chivalry    (Note) 

Roentgens — Cabinet-Makers,  by  Dr.  Hans  Huth  (Art.) 
Royal   Copenhagen    Porcelain    Co.'s    Galleries    Exhibi- 
tion— see  The  Art  of   Display. 
Royal     Drawing     Identified,    from     Fred     Roe,    R.I. 

(Letter)         

Royal    Societies,   by   Frank   Rutter   (Note) 
Royal    Society    of    British    Artists    (Note) 
Royal    Society    of    Miniature    Painters,    Sculptors    and 
Gravers    Exhibition — See  Academy    in   Little. 
Royal    United    Service    In-titution,   Whitehall,    Exhibi- 
tion    of     British      Battle     Prints — see     Battle 
Prints   at   Whitehall. 

Rubens,   Little-known   Drawings  by,   bv  Alfred   Scharf 
Art.)  " 

Rupert,  Prince,  and  the  Beginnings  of  Mezzotint 
(Studies  in  English  Engraving,  VI.),  by 
A.  M.  Hind   (Art.) 

Russian  Enamel,  A  modern,  bv  Cvril  G.  E.  Bunt 
(Note)  '     

Russian  Renaissance,  Enamels  oi   the,  by   Cvril  G.    E. 

Bunt     (Art  I 

Ruysch,  Rachel,  The  art  of,  by  R.  Renraw  (Art.)... 
Sacred  Art  of  Tuscany,  by  Selwyn  Brinton  (Note)  ... 
St.    Gudule,    Master  of — see    Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

San   Francisco,  English  Art   at   (Note) 

Scott,   Peter,    Exhibition — see    In   the    West    End. 
Sculpture,      Transition,     from     the      Siren     Collection 

(Note)  

Seattle's    New    Museum    (Note) 

-      ret     Hiding     Places,"*     by     Granville     Squiers— 
see    Elizabethan   or    Jacobean? 
■  teenth   Century  Teacup-  :    A   Theory,  by    Lieut. - 
Commander  G.  E.    P.    How,   R.N.    (Note)    ... 
Shadows    of    a    Court,   by    Mrs.    Nevill   Jackson    I  An. 
Silver  Plate.   Marking  Anomalies  of,  in  the    iStb  cen- 
tury,  by    Frederick    Bradbury,    F.S.A.    (Art.) 
Silver,    Scottish,    Commander    How    and    (Note) 

ollection,      Transition      Sculpture      from      the 
\  

itula,    The     Basilewskj   :      [Si.A.-C.F.'s     Exploit      by 
A  \  rt . 

.xhibiticn— see    In   the    W   si    I  - 

Captaii       \      V 

V.R.I.B.A.  \rt.i 
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Spanish,  Early,   "Mater  Dolorosa"   (Note) 280 

Spoons,    Early   Maidenhead,  h\    Norm. in   Gask  (Art.)  j<>  ■ 
Sporting    Art,     H.R.H.    the     Prince    of    Wales    backs 

(NAt.             128 

Sporting   Event    Handkerchief    (Note)    ...         ...         ...     2og 

Stamp    Collection,    America's    Greatest,    b\     Douglas 

Armstrong     (Art.)  ...  ...  ...  ...        59 

Stamp    Market,   Trend   of    the,   by    Douglas   Armstrong 

(Art.)  133 

Stamp   Prices  in    1933,  by   Douglas    Armstrong    (Art.) 

\o.   (  eclxxw  iii.,   [).   \n 

Stamps,  Austrian  "  Mercury,"  by   Douglas  Armstrong 

(Art.)  202 

Stamps,    Empire,    Revalued,    by     Douglas    Armstrong 

(Art.)  .145 

Stamps,    Essays    for  Postage,    by    Douglas    Armstrong 

(Au.)  276 

Stern   Bequest   to  the    National   Gallery,   by   H.    Ishei 

wood   Kay  (Art.)   ...         ...  ...  ...  ...     271 

Stern    Gain-borough,    The    (Note)  ...  ...  ...     326 

Stoss,    Veit,   and    the   Cracow    Altar-Piece,   by    Noemi 

Eskul     (Note)         52 

Studies  in  English  Engraving,  by  A.  M.   Hind   (Arts.) 

IV.   William     Faithorne  ...  ...  ...  ...        Q2 

V.   Wenceslaus   Hollar  ...  ...  ...  ...      215 

VI.   Prince  Rupert  and  the  Beginnings  of  Mezzo- 
tint   382 

Summer    Exhibition    at    Barbizon    House — see    In    the 

West  End.        » 
Sussex  Antiquities  (Notel   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      ig8 

Sweden,     ;"  The     Connoisseur"     in,     by     P.     Cordon 

Roe,    F.R.Hist.S.    (Editor)    (Art.)       285 

Swedish  Bedstead,  A,   Five   Hundred  Years  Lite!  by 

Fred   Roe,    R.I.    (Alt' 30S 

Tapestry,    An    Elihu    Yale    (Note)  ...  ...         ...       66 

Tapestry,  The  Lancing,  by  W.    B.  Berwick  (Assistant 

Editor)     (Note)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     342 

Tazza   by    John    Coney,    A    (Notel  ...  ...  ...  349 

Teacups,       Seventeenth-Century  :       A       Theory,       by 

G.    E.    P.    How    (Note)     ...  198 

Teapot,    An    Early?    from    F.    William     1  ock,     M.D. 

(Letter)         326 

T  ell-el- Am  arna    Finds    (Note)        ..         ...         ...         ...  41,) 

Tiepolo,   Melbourne's,  by   Carl  Winter   (Note)...  ...  102 

See    also    Note  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  260 

Trade-Cards,    Samuel    Pepys,    Hi-,    by    Sir    A  nbrose 

Heal     (Art. 1  " ,.,; 

Ditto     (Letter)  ;_^ 

Treasure     Trove,    by     F.     Cordon     Rue,     E.R.Hi-t.1-. 

(Editon     (Art.)       402 

Trend  of  the   Stamp  Market,   by    Douglas   Armstrong 

'Art.)  I5, 

Tuscany,  Sacred  Art  of.  by  Selwyn  Brinton   (Note)   ...     131 
Two    Important    Exhibitions    (Notes)       ...  ...  ...        71 

"  Under  ^200,"  1>.    Frank   Rutter  131 

United    Society    of   Artists,    by    Frank    Rutter    (Nut'        132 
Unknown  Georgian  Cabinet  M  ikers,  Fi    n    R.  Edw  trds, 

A.    He  il   and    R.    \\  .    ■  Letti  1-       1  t6,  258 

S      also  Vol.   XC1  . 
Unknown    Georgian    Cabinet  Makers      !    ite)    ... 

Verreto,    Bartolommeo,    R< I      ittribution    to    >'-  282 

Verre   Eglomis£,  b      I      S    dm      I    '■        Vrt.)   ...         ...     180 

Vern     Eglomisi  Gold-engraving      ndei    Gl 

Victoria  8    Albi  rt  Museum,  1     hibitii  I  nglish 

Art    a   '  uni .1 

II         Loan    1  ...         ... 
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Havell,  Robert,  after  Aiken,  Henry.  Brighton 
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Honduras    Sculpture.     Head    of    Maize   Goddess    in 

trai  h\  te    (1  .    \.i>.    5  15)      65 

Hoppner,   John. 

Louisa,    Countess  of   Mansfield        ...         ...         ...  70 

Mrs.    Jordan    as    "  Hypolita  "          272 

Johnson,    Cornelius.     John    Fletcher    (1621)    (colour)  103 
Jowett,     Ellen,    after     Raeburn.         Mrs.     Urquhart 

ezzotint)               ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  343 

Lami,     Eugene    Louis.         Scene    in     Eaton    Square 

(colour)         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  265 

Lawrence,    Thomas.         Miss    Barnard     (stolen    from 

the   Brooklyn    Museum)    ...          ...          ...          ...  6g 

Lely,  Sir  Peter. 

Barbara    Yilliers,    Duchess   of    Cleveland     (colour)  4og 

Duke    of    Monmouth    (so-called)        ...          ...          ...  S2 

Leyster,    Judith.     Boy   playing    the    flute   (plate)    ...  323 

Lievens,    Jan.     Job    in    his    misery    (plate)    ...          ...  153 

Lo     Spagna    (Giovanni    di    Pietro).     St.    Catherine  .^-2 
Luini,   Bernardino.      Christ    (head)    (stolen    from   the 

Brooklyn    Museum) 

Mantegna.     Adoration    of    the    Shepherds    ...          ...  141 

Master  of    St.   Giles. 

Mass  of   St.    Giles    (colour)    ...          ...          ...          ...  144 

Ditto      (plate)      113 

Master     of    St.     Oitdule.      Marriage    of     the    Virgin 

(colour)          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  41 

Master    of    St.    Ursula    Legend.         Nimbed    man    in 

prayer            ...           ...           ...           ...           ...           ...  211 

Maurer,    John.      Horse    Guards,    c.     1742    (drawing)  145 

Meyer,    Jeremiah,    R.A.     Portrait    of    a    Gentleman  301 

Oliver,    Isaac.     Sir   Arundel  Talbot    ...          ...          ...  2g8 

Paduan    School.      Bust    (bronze),    16th    century        ...  68 
Pasch,    Lorentz,    the    Younger.     Two    dancing   chil- 
dren   (plate)              :,,]>, 

Patch,   Thomas.     Piazza   della  Signoria,   Florence...  50 

Pietro,  Giovanni   di — see  Lo  Spagna. 

Plimer,    Andrew.      Portrait  of  a  Lad\             ...          ...  301 

Plimer,    N.      Mr.    Alexander    (or    Dr.    Adam)    Sprot  $05 

Prout,    Samuel.      Old  cottage   (water-colour)...          ...  14S 

Raeburn,     Sir     Henry.      Mrs.     Charles     Stewart    of 

Dalguise       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  267 

Rembrandt. 

St.     Peter     denying     Christ     ...           ...           ...           ...  268 

Saskia       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  269 

Titus   in    a   monk's    frock        ...          ...          ...          ...  26g 

Reynolds,    Sir   Joshua.     Hon.    Miss   Monckton        ...  271 
Richter,    Christian.      Lady    Margaret    Bagot    (?)    ... 

Roberti,    Ercole    de.     Pieta        36 

Roche,    Sampson  Towgood.      Portrait   of  a   Lady    ...  300 
Roe,  Fred,   R.I. 

Bracket,   Console  (drawing)  ...         ...         ...         ...  357 

Bracket,     Elizabethan     (drawing) 355 

Ditto         360 

Bracket.    Female    Satyr    (drawing ...  361 

Bracket,    Gable    (drawing)    ...         ...         ...         ...  ;,., 

Bracket,     Satyr     (drawing) 356 

Bracket,  Squirrel  (drawing)  ...         ...         ...         ...  35., 

Bracket,    Sylvan    man    (drawing)     ...         ...         ...  358 

Brackets,    Multiple    (drawing)          ...         <;., 

('  1 1 1 1 1  1    in   1 . 1 1 1 !  1    1  anfield  Church ,  I  ssex   (drawing)  \  g 

Coffi  1 .  oak,    ironbound   (drawing) 
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Artists   and  Engravers — continued . 

Roe,    Fred,    R.I. — continued. 
Corbel,    Harpist    (drawing)    ... 
Moret,  near  Fontainebleau,  showing 

forms    (drawing)     (plate) 

Timber    construction    in    the    Old    George    Hotel, 

Salisbury   (drawing) 

Romney,   George. 

Miss  Mingay  (stolen  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum) 
Mrs.    Siddons   (colour)... 
Rosenberg,   Carl  (or  Christian). 

Cornwallis,  Archbishop  of   Canterbury  (silhouette) 
King  George  III.  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury   and   the  Lord   Chancellor   (silhouette   on 
glass)     (colour) 
Royal     Shades — King    George    III.    between    two 
of  the  Royal  Princesses,  above   the  Prince  of 
Wales       (later       George      IV.)       and       below 
Frederick,    Duke    of    York    and    Albany,    and 
Bishop     of     Osnaburg     (silhouettes)     ... 
Roslin,  Alexander.     Baroness  de  Neubourg-Cromiere 

(plate)  

Ross,     Sir    William,     R.A.     II.R.H.     the    Princess 
Royal    (The  Empress   Frederick   of  Germany) 
Rowlandson,   Thomas. 

Fish  market  at  Brighthelmstone  ... 
Hamilton  Court,  from  the  River  ... 
Rag    Fair 

Torpoint,    Plymouth    (colour) 
Rubens. 

Christ's     Ascension     (stolen     from     the     Brooklyn 
Museum) 

Crayenhof    at    Zwijndrecht    ... 
Ditto      inscription  on   ... 
Earl  and   Countess   of   Arundel   (plate) 
Farnese    Hercules     (study)     ... 
Portrait  of  a  young  woman  ... 

Reclining    man,    study    for    1  he    "  Setting    up    of 
the    Cross  " 

St.    Catherine    (?)  

Samson    and    Delilah    ... 
Serving  maid  in   the  larder  (study)... 
Siamese    Priest    attached    to   the    Siamese  Delega- 
tion to  the  Court  of  King  Charles  I.  ... 
Susanne    Fourment    (plate)    ... 
Three    Apostles 
Rupert,    Prince,    after    Ribera. 

The    (plate) 
Rupeit,    Prince,    after    Titian. 
Rupert,      Prince,      after 
Standard    Bearer 
Rupert,    Prince    (attributed    to) 
Concert    Champetre 
Drawing     Academy 
Rupert,  Prince  (attributed  to),  after  Vecchia.     Head 

of  the  Standard  Bearer    .. 

Ruysch,   Rachel. 

Flowers   (1689)    ... 

Flowers   (1741)    ... 

Fruit    piece    ( 1 71 8) 

Sanclby,     Paul,    R.A. 

Queen      Elizabeth's      Gateway,     Windsor      Castle 

(colour) 
St.    Augustine's   Monastery,    Canterbury   ... 
South-east  view  of  the    old    Cheesecake    House    in 
Hyde    Park,    170.7 
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361 

69 
313 

395 
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293 
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Great    Executioner, 

Portrait    of    Titian 
Vecchia,      Pietro      della. 

after    Giorgione. 
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69 
249 

249 
31 

250 
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255 
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383 
391 

382 

388 
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397 
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Artists  and  Engravers — continued. 
Sandby,    Paul,    R.A. — continued. 

View   of  the    north    terrace,    Windsor    Castle 
Sandby,   Thomas,    R.A. 
Piazza,    Covent   Garden 
Westminster   from    old    Somerset    House    Garden, 

1752  

Shelley,    Samuel.     Portrait   of    a    Lady 
Sherwin,  William. 

King  Charles    II.    (plate) 
Queen    Catherine    of    Braganza 
Smart,    John.     Dorothy    Capper 

Stanfield,     Ciarkson,     R.A.     St.     Michael's    Mount 
(water-colour) 

Stoss,  Veit.     Altar-piece  (Cracow),  late  15th  century 

wood    carving    (plate) 
Tiepolo,    Giovanni    Battista.     Banquet  of   Cleopatra 

(colour) 

Tura,    Cosimo.         SS.     Paul     and    Maurelius    with 

Niccolo     Roverella 
Turner,    J.    M.    W.,     R.A.         Glacier    des    Bossons 

(colour) 

Turner     (attributed     to,     but    possibly     by     Bourne). 
Windsor     Castle     from     St.     Leonard's     Hill 
(water-colour) 
Unidentified. 

David  with  the  head  of  Goliath  ... 
Edward  VI.  (at  Windsor  Castle)  ... 
Gamesters 

Horses    drinking  ...  ...  

Old  man  with  a  glass  ... 

Painting    (on    papier-mache   box    lid) 

Paintings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    38,  3c 

Portrait   of    a    woman    ... 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  "  Pelican  Portrait  "  (colour) 

Restoration   Jewess    ( ?)    (see  also    "  The    l  lonnois- 

seur,"    March,    1914) 
Sigrid    Oxenstierna,    aged   8    months   and    0    days, 

dated    May    9th,    1613    ... 
Sir  George    Somerset   (?)    (colour)    ... 
Vaillant,   Wallerant. 

Portrait   of   Prince   Rupert    (so-called) 
Prince   Rupert    ... 
Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony.     Senor  Miosa  (stolen  from 
the   Brooklyn   Museum)    ... 

Venetian.     Battle   of    Zonchio,     1400    (contemporary 

wood-cut)     (colour) 
Veneto,  Bartolommeo.     Portrait   of  a   Lady... 
Verrocchio    (attributed    to).        Madonna    and    Child 

(plate)  

Vertue,   George.     Memorial   tabid    to    Hollar  in   St. 

Margaret's,    Westminster 
Vos,    Cornells   de    (probably).      Unknown    lady 
Webb,    Joseph,    A.R.E.     Glory     Hole,     Lincoln    ... 
Weyden,   Roger  van  der. 
Meliaduse   d'Este 

Young  man  (stolen  from  the  Brooklyn  Museum)... 
Williams,  Alyn,  P.R.M.S.  Homeward  bound  ... 
Wood,   William.      Admiral    Robinson   ... 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher   (attributed   to).     Head   ol    a 

Moor 

Wright   and    Ziegler,   alter   Buck,   Adan 
(colour! 


Wright,  Joseph    M  ichael 
bet    (plate)    ... 


John    and    Ram 
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TAGE 
Books,    MSS.    and   Inscriptions. 
"  Ayres     and     Dialogues."        Henrj      Lawes,     b; 

William    Faithome  99 

Boethius,  French  MS..  1477.     The  Treasure  Finder     405 
"C   I    logue    of   the   Pictures    and    Drawings    in    thi 
ction     of     Frederick     John     N  ttli  fold," 
C.    Reginald    Grundy.     Dutch   boats   off    Yar- 
mouth, by  John  Sell  Cotman  (colour) [63 

'•  Denkmaeli  Houben      and       Fieldler,      tv 

Houben's   Crown  ...         ...         ■■•         •••         ■••     4°2 

Farington,  Joseph. 

Instruction  for  the  d<  stroying  of  his   diaries  (sub- 
uently    negatived)    written    in   the   cover   of 

Volume   I M'' 

Original    diai  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••      1  t' 

Haggadah  MS.,   written   by   Abraham   the    Si  ribe  of 

Eiringen,    1650       ...         ...  ...  ...  ...      157 

Jewish  Wedding  Service,  Italian  MS.,   1452 155 

Ketubah  or  Marriage  Contract.  Italian,  early  18th 
century,  bears  the  arms  of  the  Ibn  Jahia 
family  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      156 

Ketubah  or  Marriage  Contract,  Venetian,  1738,  with 
representation  of  Jerusalem  and  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      156 

"  Lexicon  Tetraglotton,"  James  Howell.  Frontis- 
piece   by    William    Faithorne    ...  ...  ...      101 

"  Lucasta,"  Lovelace.  Title-page  by  William 
Faithorne,    after    Lely 

Marriage  Register  of  Angelica  Kauffman  and 
"  Count  "  de  Horn,  at  St.  James'-.  West- 
minster,  on    Nov.   20th,    1767    ... 

:'  Opera  Theologica,"  Henry  More.  Henry  More, 
by    William    Faithorne    ... 

Quatrain  on  Ghent  Altar-piece  and  copy  made  by 
Van  Huerne,  c.  1616-22  ... 

Scroll  of  Esther,  or  Megillah,  with  cut  paper  work 
bordeis,   Italian,   early   17th   century   ... 

"  Secret   Hiding    Places,"    Granville    Squiers. 
Pivoting     floor     entrance     to     "  The     Dung  cm 
hiding   place  at   Oxburgh    Hall,   Norfolk 

Secret  door  to  the   Smugglers'  Bunk  Room   at  the 
"  Three    Mariners,"     Scarborough 

""  The  Romance  of  Treasure  Trove,"  Charles  R. 
Beard. 

Base   of  Centaur   Candlestick 

Projecta's   Casket 

See  also  Boethiu>  and   Denkmaeler. 
■■  The  Technique  of  Early   Greek   Sculpture,"   Stan- 
ley    Casson.        Detail     of     Relief     from     the 
Athlete's       Basis,        showing       chisel       work, 
National   Museum,   Athens 


Bronze. 

Bust,    Paduan   school 


07 


246 


158 

188 
1 88 

406 
407 


[86 


68 


Costume. 

Bodice,    chili  lish,    1613 — see  also   Pictures, 

•  astierna  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2go 

rom    1  lala  rn  1 285 

Virion-.    Swedish,    c.  id    liter    (in    Nordiska 

M  us<  1  '.    Stockholm)         _.,,, 

Cut  Paper  Work. 

.11. ih,    witli    borders   of   1  ul 
per    worl  ,h     i7ih    centui       ...      15S 

nho    Sill 


I'M. 1 

Enamels. 
Russian. 
Book-cover,  cloisonne^    171I1  centurj  ...         ...     230 

Candlestick,     am      ol     0    pa  ir,     twisted    1  loisons, 

17th  1  entui  \  

1  lent  n    panel  of  triptych,  re,  18th  <  enturj 

I  "li.md.  lier,    17th   1  entury 

Cross-Reliquarj     ol     Mount     Athos    type;    can 

boxwood  set  in  silver  and  ■  led,  17M1  cen 

tury  

Crucifix,  silver  and  enamel,  17th  centun   ... 
Diptych    back,    cloisonne^    17th   centurj     ... 
Kovsh,  cast    in  relief  and  enamelled,    i-th  centurj 
Nimbus    from    the   Ikon   of   the    Virgin   known 

the      Vladimirskoi      Boghomater      Novgorod, 

late  16th  century  ... 
Orb      of      the      fir-t       Romanov      Tsar — Mikhail 

Theodorovitc  h  (1613-45)  ... 
Plaque,  decorated   in  painted   translu  cm   en 

iSth  century  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     241 

Posokh   (Pastorale)    of    the    Patriarch    Nikon,    r 

(after    Martinov)    ... 
Triptych,  brass  enamelled  and   with  -iker  filign 

17th   century  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      24  > 

Engravings,    Etchings    and   Prints. 

Albury,    Surrey    (one   ol    six    views),  by   Wenceslaus 

Hollar  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     220 

Angler,   by   Wenceslaus    Hollar,   alter  Jin   Brueghel     222 
Archers,   by  Wright  anil    Ziegler.  after   Adam    Buck 

(colour)         

Boyle,  Hon.  Robeit,  F.R.S.,  by   William   Faithorne       98 
Brighton  Mail  on  Sunday,  December  25th,   [83I  . 

Robert  Havell,  after  Henry  Aiken  (colour)  ... 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  Queen,  b\    William   Shi  rwin 
Charles    II.,    King,   by   William    Sherwin    (plate)    ...       83 
Concert    Champetre,    by    Prince    Rupert    (attributed 

to),    after    Giorgione        ...  ...         ...  ...     388 

Dering,    Sir    Edward,    r-t    Bart.,    1540,    by    Geor   1 

Glover,    after    Cornelius    Johnson 
Drawing    Academy,    by    Prince    Rupert    (attribvj 

to),    after   Giorgione  ...  ...  ...  ..      588 

Dutch  Ships,  1647,  by  Wenceslaus   Hollar   ... 
Faithorne,   William,  by  John   Fillian,   after   William 

Faithorne     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       cjj 

Glory   Hole,  Lincoln,   by   Joseph   Webb,    A.R.E.    ...     411 

Great    Executioner.    The,    by    Prince    Rupert, 

Ribera    (plate)        

Greenhill,  Henry  ( 16(17).  by  John  Greenhill... 
Head   of   a   Moor,  by  Christopher   Wren    (attributed 

to)      

Head   of   the    Standard    Bearer,    1>      Princi     Rupert 

(attriliuted  toi,   after  Pietro  della    Vecchia    .. 
Isle  of  Wight   from   above   Portsmouth,  !>■.    Wi 

laus     Hollar  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     221 

Kauffman,     Angelica,      by      Bartolozzi, 

Joshua    Reynolds    (plat<  ...         ...         ...     243 

I.i     Ligue     des     Langues     1  Eronl  ispiect      to     fa 

I  [owell's      "  Lexii  mi        I  <  1 1  aglotton  "),      bj 

William    Faithorni 

I .   dj    pla  '■  ing    the    \  irgin  lis,    b>    \\  em  eslaus    I  foliar     21 7 

Lawes,     1 1  enry      ("Ayres     and      I  >ialogu<  - 
William    Faithorne 

London    from     ■    top   ol     ^rundell    II  0ns1  .1.     V 
ceslaus    I  loll  ir 

I. u.  asta   (title-page  to   Lovel  I  Ir 

William  Faithorne,  after  Lei; ...       ,,- 


Xll 


Index 


PAGE 
Engravings,    Etchings    and   Prints — continued. 

.More,    Henry  ("Opera  Theologica  "),   by     William 

Faithorne    ...         ...         •••         •••         •••         ••■  ■ 

One    of    the    '■Women's    Busts    in    Circles"    series, 

by    Wenceslaus    Hollar    ...         ...         ...         ...  2_>i 

Oxford,  Detail  of  plan  of,  bv  Wenceslaus  Hollar  ...  225 

Paston,  Lady  (1659),  by  William  Faithorne Q2 

Porter,   Endymion   [c.    1643),  by   William   Faithorne, 

after    William   Dobson      ...          ...          ...          ...  95 

Prospect  of  Arundel,  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar  ...          ...  220 

Rupert,  Prince,  by  Faithorne,  after  William  Dobson 

(platei           93 

Rupert,   Prince,  by  Vaillant       ...          ...          ...         ...  387 

Rupert,    Prince    (so-called),    by    Vaillant        386 

Sacheverel,    Lucy — see  Lucasta. 

Scene    on    Battery    Point,    New    York,    by    Robert 

Cruikshank              ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  139 

Self   portrait,    c.    1649,    by   Wenceslaus    Hollar       ...  215 
Standard-Bearer,    by    Prince    Rupert,    after    Pietro 

della   Vecchia          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  382 

Summer,    by    Wenceslaus    Hollar    (plate)        223 

Titian,    by    Prince   Rupert,    after  Titian       391 

Trade-Cards. 

Barrett,    Philip,   stationer        168 

Best,    John,    surgical    instrument   maker    ...          ...  170 

BickerstalT,     Thomas,    surgical    instrument    maker  169 

Burroughs,   John,    glassmaker            ...          ...         ...  167 

Calfe,    John,    colourman          ...          ...          ...         ...  166 

Crispe,    Ellis,    haberdasher,    1669    ...          ...          ...  168 

(roucher,  Nicholas,  sword  cutler     ...         ...         ...  171 

Dodsworth,    Francis,  gold  lace   man            ...          ...  165 

Ellerker,     Francis,    mercer,     1664     ...          ...          ...  168 

Lawrenson,  Joseph,   girdler  ...          ...          ...         ...  105 

Paravicini,    George,    pinker    ...          ...          ...         ...  168 

Victory,   John,    haberdasher   ...          ...          ...          ...  166 

Urquhart,   Mrs.,  by  Ellen  Jowett,  after  Raeburn   ...  343 
Van     Dye  k     with     the     sunflower,     by     Wenceslaus 

Hollar,  after  Van  Dyck  ...          ...         ...          ...  218 

"  View    of    the   Landing   the    New    England    Forces 
in  ye  Expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  174;,'' 

by   Brooks,  after  J.   Stevens  (colour)  ...          ...  195 

Woman's  head  and  shoulders,  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar  217 
Youth     seated     playing    the    lute,     by     Wenceslaus 

Hollar            ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  2ig 

Furniture. 

Bedstead,    13th-century    type,    inscribed    "  N  A  S  " 
and    dated     1734     at     time    of     manufacture, 
Swedish         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      308 

Bureau,  by  Abraham  Roentgen,  c.   1740-50  ...  ...       86 

Cabinet,   blue  lacquer,   Queen   Anne  ...  ...  ...     420 

Chair,    by    Abraham   Roentgen,   c.    1740-50    ...  ...        85 

Chair,  inlaid,   in   Maidstone  Museum,  first  half   16th 

century    (back   and    front)  ...  ...  ...      106 

Coffer,    in    Little   Canfield    Church,    Essex,    English, 

13th    century  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     309 

Coffer,  oak,  said  to  have  come  from  a  church  near 
Wolverhampton,  but  probably  secular, 
English,     16th    century    ...  ...  ...  ...        28 

Coffer,     oak,    said    to    have    come    from    Rushbury 

Church,  Salop,  English,   end  of   13th  century       27 

Coffer,    oak,    said    to     have     come     from     Worfield 

Church,    Salop,   English,  end   of  13th  century       26 

Coffer,    pinewood,    German,    end   of    15th   century...       28 

Cupboard,    oak,    with    remains    of   original    red 

green    polychromy,    dated     155S,    Swedish    ...      289 


Furniture — continued. 

Architecture,     Li       g     1 
Irom    Backholn. 

Fireplace — see  Architecture. 

Kubbstolar  " — see     Architecture,      Living      ro 
from    Backholn. 

Li  -■•    by    A.     and    D.     R 

c-    I770  gi 

Medal    cabinet,     made    by    L.     Xordin     for 

Louisa  Ulrika,   Swedish,   mid  18th  centurx    ... 
Supper-table,   bj    Abrahai  .  ...       86 

Ditto     top,  showing   engraved   ivory    inlay 

Table,  by  Abraham  and  David   Roentgen,  c.  15  go 

Ditto     top  

Table,  gilt   (one  of  a   pair),  £-.1763 71 

Writing-desk,  by  David  Roentgen,  c.    177; 

\\  riting-table,  by  Abraham   Roentgen,     .17! 
Writing-table,    Harlequin,    by    Abraham     Roentgen, 

c.    1740-50 86 

Writing-table.    Harlequin,    by    Abraham    Roentf 

c.    1760         88 

Glass. 

Bowl,    Roman,    decorated    engraving    on    gold         ...     372 
Fragment,    "  St.    Timotheus,"    41I1  5th    century    ... 
Furnace,     Elizabethan,     in     Bishop's     Wood,     near 
Eccleshall,    Staffi  rdshire. 
Two    views  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      1  -  - 

Map   of   district...  ...  ...  

Objects   found    ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...      170 

Plan  and  sections         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      17: 

Gold-engraving    under    glass,    Italian,    14th    century, 

**  The    Nativity"    (colour)         ...         ...         ...     373 

Gold-engraving    under   glass — see    Verre  eglomise\ 
Medallion,    head    of   a   Roman,    4 1 1 1  5 1 1 1    century    ... 
Medallion,   Roman,   backed    blue  glass 
Newcastle. 
"  Amen  "    glass  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       2; 

Candlesticks   (two),  c.    1730  and   .'.    1740  ...         ...       18 

Candlestick     (two)     showing     Newcastle     Idiot 

c   173"        •; 

Glasses  painted  in  whit'-  enamel  by   William   and 
Mary      Beilby,      vine      motives,      toasl      and 
initials,    made   lor   wedding   banquet,  -      1 
(thrrci  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        14 

Glasses     showing     Newcastle     Idioms.,     nod  tSih 

century    (eight)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1" 

Glasses     showing      Newcastle     Idioms,     mid  iSth 

century    (fouri 
Glasses     showing      Newcastle     Idioms,     mid  18 
century    (three) 

Glasses,     stiple-engraved       nd     signed     bj      \   rl 

Schouman   (two),    [750  and    1751         ...        ...       16 

Jelly-glass  engraved    I   cobite  oil..     -     n     to  st, 

c   I74S         '5 

"Tall-stem,"  engraved  portrail  ol  Pi  no  ( 'Lull  s 
Edward,  c.   iris  ... 

"  Tall  stems  "   (three),   mid  [8th  1  entui  y  ...         ...       1  ; 

Water  glass  painted   m   whil  el   b     William 

and  M  !i  \    Bi  tlbj  ,  Ian  ij 

Wme  glass,     diamond-engraved     Jacobite     version 

,.1    \  it  ional    \nthi  in 

[745  

Wine-glass   painted    in   white   enamel    bj    William 

and     M  Iby,    \  in<  .     md    two 

others   o!   simil  11   t\  pe,      .    1  ""> 
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Glass — contim 
Newcastle — continued.. 

Wine-glass    showing    Newcastle    Idioms,    mid-i8tb 

century 

Objects,   mainly   found    at  Bishop's   Wood 

Synagogue     lamp,     bearing     Hebrew      inscriptions, 

Damascus,    dated    i6g4 

Verre  eglomise. 

Altar,  portable,  Paduan,    14th   century    (detail)    ... 
Covered    cup,    hunting    scene,    Bohemian,    second 

quarter    iSth   century        

Minor   with    frame    of    verre    eglomise,    first    half 

iSth    century 
Panel,     "  An    execution     by     archery,"    German, 

16th  century  

Picture,    late    iSth    century 

Picture,      signed      by     Zeuner,      of      Amsterdam, 

executed  in  England,  probably  c.  177S 
St.   Catherine   and    St.    Christopher,    pendant,   two 

sides,    German    (?),    15th    century         

St.     John     the     Baptist,     on     base     of     tumbler, 

German,    c.   1730  ... 
The  Crucifixion,   Italian,  late  14th  century 
The  Resurrection,  North  Italian,  late  14th  century 
Tumbler,     heraldic,     Bohemian,     second     quarter 

1 8th   century 

Metalwork. 

Alms  box,  early  19th  century,   brass   ... 

Brass   of    Archbishop   Harsnett    [ob.    1631),    reduced 

reproduction    of 
Candlestick,  base  of  Centaur,  late  13th  to  early  14th 

century,    latten 

Chasse,  Viennese,  c.   1330,   copper-gilt  

Dog-collar,     brass,     inscribed       '  Nicholas     Allcock. 

L  :    H  :    Belonging   to   Her    Majesties   Royall 

Hospitall    at    Chelsea.        1712.        Comedian  " 

(London    Museum) 
Dog-collar,    brass,    inscribed    "  1701     Judge    Powell 

in  Serjeants  Inn  in  Chancery  Lane  London  " 

(London    Museum) 
Dog-collar,    brass,    inscribed    "  The    Right    Honblc 

Lord   Byron,"    early    19th   century        

Dog  collar,      brass,      pierced      initials       "  A  V  O," 

ensigned    coronet,    Dutch,    late     17th    century 

(two    views) 
Dog-collar,    iron,    spiked,    early     16th    century 
Sabbath    lamp,    brass,    17th    century    ... 

Miniatures. 

Bagot   (?),  Lady  Margaret,  by  Christian  Richter  ... 
Capper,    Dorothy,    by    John    Smart    ... 
Gentleman,    by     Nicholas    Hilliard     ... 
Gillespie,    Mrs.,    by    G.    Engleheart    ... 
Gordon,    Master    Robert,    by   John   Barry    ... 
Homeward    Bound    (seascape),    by    Alvn     Williams, 

P.R.M.S 

Porter,   Thomas   Chinnal,   by    Cosway 
Portrait  of  a   Gentleman,  by  Ceorge  Chinnery 
Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  by  Jeremiah   Meyer,   R.A, 

Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Andrew   Plimer       

Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Georgr  Engleheart 

Port!  tit   ol         I    id    .    by    Sampson    Towgood    Rorhc 

Porl  1  hi   -I        Lady,     1      Samuel   Shelley       

Robinson,    Admiral,    by    William    Wood        

Self  pi  Richard   '  Irosse       

Sprot,  Mr.  All  ■,   ndi  1   ;-  c  Dr.    VI.,.,,,,  In    \.   Plimer 
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Miniatures — continue  a  . 

Sulaiman  the  Great    (1520-1566),  centemporary   Tur- 
kish                 4'8 

Talbot,    Sir    Arundel,   by    Isaac   Oliver         298 

Tuite,    Elizabeth,    Lady,    by    George    Chinnery    ...  307 

Walker,  John,  by  John   Bury 302 

Models. 

Kettle-Drummer  of  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

War,    c.    [625          3^5 

Ditto     detail,     medallion     portrait     of    the    Elector 

Maximilian    of  Bavaria    set    in    base   ...         ...  322 

Miniature   tea-set — see   Silver. 

Objets  d'Art. 

Basilewsky     Situla,     carved     ivory,     North     Italian, 

second   hall    10th  century  (two  views)...          ...  338 

Equestrian   group  in   black   marble,   T'ang  ...         ...  350 

Kwanyin,    ivory,   Ming    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  56 

Kwanyin,   white  jade,   Ch'ien    Lung  ...          ...          ...  129 

Megillah    case    of    silver    filigree    and    ivory,    from 

Janina,    17th    century      ...         ...         ...         ...  r58 

Mezuzah   of    ivory,    attributed    to   late    15th    or   early 

16th   century   (two    views)            ...          ...          ...  230 

Pi,  green   jade,   Han        ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  419 

Reliquary,    the    Monymusk    (plate)    ...         ...         ...  183 

Situla,      The      Basilewsky,      carved      ivory,      North 

Italian,    second   half   10th  century   (two   views)  338 

Pewter. 

Baluster  measures,   with   "  Bud  and  wedge"  thumb 
pieces,     English,     second     half     17th    to    first 

quarter     iSth     century     (set)       ...          ...          ...  367 

"   Bristol  "    measure    from    the    "  Old     Ship     Inn," 

Burlington    (Bridlington)              ...          ...          ...  370 

Candlestick  (unmarked),  late   17th   century  ...          ...  369 

Candlesticks,   by    Robert    Marten,    c.    1660    ...            .  370 

Communion    Cup,    by    A.    Wright,    1743        ...          ...  371 

Dish,    "  Broad    rim,"    167 1        ...          ...          ...          ...  370 

Dishes  and   plates,   c.    1660-S0    ...          ...          ...          ...  36S 

Flagon,    by    Roger   Ford,   c.    1745        ...          ...          ...  371 

Flagon,    Church,    c.    1630            ...          ...          ...          ...  366 

Flagon,    Skirt-based,    by    S.    P.    (or    R.),    c.   1650  ...  366 

Flagon,    small,    Scottish    type,    possibly    C.    1700    ...  370 
Flagon,  with  Shaw   Stewart  crest  and  Nova  Scotian 

badge            367 

Passover    platter,    made    by     Baruch     Schtecher    of 

Furth   for  Jacob   Cohen,   dated   1773   ...          ...  159 

Plate,  by  Allen,  William,  c.   1675-S6  ...          ...          ...  365 

Plate,  by  Taudin,  Jacques,  London,  c.  1680-1700  ...  369 

Plates   and    dishes,   r.    idonSo   ...          ...          ...          ...  368 

Salt-cellar,    small   (unmarked),    iSth    century...          ...  369 

Spoon,    Maidenhead,    c.    1420   ...          ...          ...          ...  400 

Tankard,  by  Jonathan  Ingles,  17th  century  ..           ...  369 

Tankard,    Queen    Anne    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  365 

Tankard,    Stuart    ...          ...          ...          ,..          ...          ...  365 

Tappit  hens,   c.   17^575 367 

Pictures  and  Drawings. 

Adoration    of    the    Magi,    by    Carpaccic    (pin    and 

wash)               .,.           ...           ...           ...           .  ,           ...  14] 

Adoration   of   the    Shepherds,   by    Mantegna    ...           ...  141 

Altar-piei    .    Ghent,   by   John    and    (?)    Hubert    van 

Kyi  k    (inscription)           ...         ...         .,.         ...  no 

Angel,  Catalan  school,   1  ~.  1 1 1  century  ...         ...         ...  68 

Annunciation,    by    Fra    Angelico        ...         ...         ...  69 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Ame,    Dr.,     the    composer    of    "  Rule    Britannia, " 

by    Francesco    Bartolozzi,    R.A.           ...         ...  77 

Arundel,  Earl  and   Countess  of,   by    Sir  Peter   Paul 

Rubens     (plate)        ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  31 

Augusta      Sophia,      H.R.H.      Princess,      bv      Henry 

Edridge,    R.A.    (1802)      " 80 

Banquet    of    Cleopatra,    by    Giovanni    Battista    Tie- 
polo     (colour)           ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  173 

Barnard,    Miss,   by  Thomas  Lawrence           ...          ...  6g 

Bartolozzi    asleep,    by    G.    B.    Cipriani,    R.A.        ...  76 

Boy    playing    the    flute,    by    Judith    Leyster    (plate)  323 

Charles     II.,     King,     by    Samuel     Cooper    ...          ...  75 

Ditto     (another    version)             ...          ...          ...          ...  127 

Charlotte,    H.M.    Queen,    by    Henry    Edridge,   R.A. 

(1S03)             80 

Charlotte    of    Wales,    H.R.H.    Princess,    by    Adam 

Buck              81 

Christ  (head),   by  Bernardino  Luini  ...          ...          ...  69 

Christ's    Ascension,    by    Rubens          ...          ...          ...  69 

Church    chest,    by    Fred    Roe,    R.I.    (drawing)        ...  27 

Cipriani,    by    F.   Bartolozzi,    R.A.        ...          ...          ...  76 

Cleveland,    Barbara    Villiers,    Duchess    of,    by    Lely 

(colour)          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  409 

Coffer    in    Little   Canficld    Church,    Essex,    by    Fred 

Roe,    R.I.     (drawing)       ...          ...          ...         ...  3og 

Console   bracket,    by    Fred   Roe,    R.l.    (drawing)    ...  357 
Corbet,     John    and    Randolph,    by    Joseph    Michael 

Wright    (plate)        163 

Craven,     Elizabeth,    Lady,     afterwards    Margravine 
of   Anspach,    as    "  Elia  "    in    the   "  Miniature 

Picture,"   by   Richard   Cosway,   R.A ...  79 

Crayenhof    at    Zwijndrccht,   by  Rubens         ...          ...  249 

David    with    the    head    of    Goliath    (artist    unknown)  329 

Don   Quixote,    by   William    Hogarth    ...          ...          ...  3 

Dutch    boats    oil    Yarmouth,    by    John    Sell    Cotman 

(colour)          363 

■'  East    part    of    Southwarke    towards    Greenwich  " 

and   scale  plan  on  reverse,  by   Hollar...          ...  321 

Edward    VI.    (at    Windsor   Castle)    (artist    unknown)  162 
"  Edward      VI."      (portrait      which      when      cleaned 
revealed     a    portrait    of     lady,     probably     by 

Cornells  de  Vos)   ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  160 

Elizabeth,    Queen,    the    "  Pelican    Portrait  "    (artist 

unknown)     (colour)             ...          ...          ...          ...  214 

Elizabethan  brackets,  by  Fred  Roe,  R.I.  (drawings) 

355,  360 

Farnese   Hercules   (study),    by   Rubens            ...          ...  250 

Female  Satyr  bracket,  by  Fred  Roe,  R.L  (drawing)  361 
Fish    Market,    Brighthelmstone,    by    Thomas    Row- 

landson         ...          ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  8 

Fletcher,    John,    by    Cornelius   Johnson    (colour)    ...  103 

Flowers    (r68g),    by   Rachel   Ruysch    ...          398 

Flowers    (1741),   by    Rachel    Ruysch 397 

Forest    Fire,    by    Piero    de    Cosimo    ..           ...          ...  138 

Fourment,    Susanne,   by    Rubens    (plate)        ...          ...  253 

Fruit    piece    (1718),    by   Rachel   Ruysch         ...          ...  3gg 

Gable   bracket,   by    Fred    Roe,   R.L    (drawing)        ...  359 

Gamesters     (artist     unknown)     ...          ...          ...          ...  328 

Gentleman  in  black,   by  B.   van  der  Heist  ...          ...  274 

George  III.,  H.M.  King,  by  Thomas  Fdridge,  R.A.  80 
Glacier    des    Bossons,   by    J.    M.    W.    Turner,    R.A. 

(colour)          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  284 

Hampton    Court   from    the  River,  by  Thomas   Row- 

landson         ...          ...          ...          ...   .      ...          ...  S 

Harpist    corbel,    by    Fred    Roe,    R.L    (drawing)    ...  357 
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Pictures   and  Drawings — continued . 
Hazard  Table,  by  William  Hogarth  ... 
Hodges,     Squire,     of     Hemsted,     by     Sir     William 

Beechey 
Horse    Guards,    c.    1742,    by    John    Maurer  ... 
Horse   drinking    (artist    unknown) 
Hudibras  and  the  Lawyer,   by  William   Hogarth  ... 
Hudibras'   First  Adventure,  by  William  Hogarth  ... 
11  In    [oldj    St.     Paules    Church    one    of    the    Quire 

doores,"    by    Hollar        

Job  in  his  misery,   by   Jan  Lievens  (plate)   ... 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  as  "  Hypolita,"  by  John   Hoppner  ... 
Judith,    by     Cranach 
Kent    and    Strathearn,    H.R.H.    Edward,    hake    01. 

by    H.    D.    Hamilton        

Lady  in  a  park,  by  Arthur  Devis   (colour)   ... 

Lady    of    the    Hardwicke    family    (?),    by    Francis 
Cotes  ' 

Louis  XL,  by  Fouquet  ... 
Louis   de   Nevers,    by    Francois    Clouet 
Madonna    and   Child,   bv   Yerrocchio    (attributed    to) 
(plate)  

Mansfield,  Louisa,   Countess  of,  by  Hoppner 
Marriage    of    the    Virgin,    by    the    Master    of    St. 
Gudule    (colour)     ... 

Mary,   H.R.H.  Princess  (1S02),  bv  Henrv  Edridge, 
R.A.  

Mass  of  St.  Giles,  by  the  Master  of  St.  Giles 
(colour) 

Ditto     (plate)  

Meliaduse    d'Este,    by    Roger    van    der    Weyden    ... 

Minga}',    Miss,    by    Romney 

Miosa,    Senor,   by  Van   Dyck    ... 

Monckton,  Hon.   Miss,  by   Reynolds  ... 

Monmouth,   Duke   of    (so-called),  by   Sir  Peter   Lely 

Moor  of  Rannoch,    Perthshire,    b\    Copley    Fielding 

Moret,    near    P'ontainebleau    (showing    early   bracket 

forms),    by    Fred    Roe,    R.I.    (plate)    ... 

Multiple  brackets,  by  Fred  Roe,   R.l.  

Neubourg-Cromiere,     Baroness     de,     by     Alexander 

Roslin,     1756    (plate) 
Nimbed    man    in   prayer,   by   the   Master   of    the    St. 

Ursula    Legend 
Old      Cheesecake      House     in     Hyde      Park,      [797 

(south-east    view),    by    Paul    Sandby,    R.A.   ... 
Old    cottage,    by    Samuel    Front 
Old   man   with   a   glass   (artist    unknown) 
Oxenstierna,    Sigrid,    aged    8    months    anil    g    days, 

dated    .May    gth,     1(113     (artisl     unknown)    ... 
Painting    on    papier-mache    box    lid    ... 
Paintings    stolen    from    the    Brooklyn    Museum 
Paintings,    Unidentified  ...         ...         ••■    .Vs-  19 

"Part  of   Lambeth    House    Palace,"    1>\     Hollar    ... 
"  Pelican    Portrait  " — see    Elizabeth,    Queen. 
Piazza,   Covent  Garden,   by   Thomas   Sandby,    R.A. 
Piazza  della   Signoria,   Florence,  bj    Thomas   Patch 
Pieta,   by    Ercole  de'    Roberti  ... 
Portrait    (unidentified)    ... 
Portrait    of  a   Lady,  by    Bartolommeo    \  eneto 
Portrait   of   a.  Young    Woman,  by    Rubens   ... 

Princess  Royal,  H.R.H.  the  (The  Empress 
Frederick  of  Germany),  by  Sir  William  Ross. 
R.A.  ...'         

Queen  Elizabeth's  Gateway,  Windsor  Castle,  1>\ 
P. ml    Sandby,    R.A.    (colour) 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Rag  Fair,    by   Thomas    Rowlandson Q 

Reclining    man,   study   for   the   "  Setting    up    of    the 

Cross,"    by    Rubens         

Restoration    Jewess    (?)    (artist    unknown) 

See   also    "The    Connoisseur,"    March,    1914. 
St.    Augustine's    Monastery,    Canterbury,    by     Paul 

Sandby,    R.A. 
St.   Catherine,  by  Lo    Spagna    (Giovanni    di    Pietro) 

St.  Catherine   (?),  by   Rubens 

St.    Joseph,    by    Fra    Bartolommeo      

St.    Michael's    Mount,  by    Clarkson    Stanfield,   R.A. 

St.    Peter   denying   Christ,   by   Rembrandt 

SS.    Paul    and    Maurelius    with    Niccoio    Roverella, 

by   Cosimo  Tula    ... 

Samson    and    Delilah,   by   Rubens        

Saskia,    by   Rembrandt 

Satyr    bracket,    by     Fred    Roe,     R.I.     (drawing)     ... 
Scene    at    Dunkerque,    by    Richard    Parkes    Boning 

ton     ... 
Scene    in    Eaton    Square,    by    Eugene    Louis   Lami 

(colour) 
Serving    maid    in    the    larder    (study),    by    Rubens... 
Siamese  Priest  attached    to  the    Siamese  Delegation 

to   the   Court   of    King  Charles    !.,   by  Rubens 
Siddons,    Mrs.,    by    George    Romney    (colour) 
Solomon    and    the    Queen    of   Sheba,    by   Hans    Hol- 
bein   the    Younger    (colour) 
Somerset,       Sir      George       (?)       (artist       unknown) 

(colour) 
Squirrel   bracket,    by   Fred   Roe,    R.I.    (drawing)    ... 
Stewart   of  Dalguise,    Mrs.    Charles,   by   Raeburn   ... 
Sylvan   man   bracket,  by    Fred    Roe,    R.I.    ... 
Thompson,    Admiral    Sir    Charles,    Part.,    by    Cams 

borough 
Three    Apostles,    by    Rubens 
Timber     construction     in     the     Old     Ceorge     Hotel, 

Salisbury,    by    Fred    Roe,    R.I.    (drawing!    ... 
Titus    in    a   monk's    frock,    by    Rembrandt    ... 
Torpoint,       Plymouth,       by       'Thomas      Rowlandson 

(colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        n 

Two     dancing     children,     by     Lorentz      Pasch     the 

Younger     (plate) 333 

Unidentified    paintings    ...  ...  ...  ...    38,  39,  115 

Cnknown     lady,     c.     1620,     by     Cornells     de     Yos 

(probably)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     160 

Yiew    of    the    North    Terrace,    Windsor    Castle,    by 

Paul    Sandby,    R.A 6 

Yiew  of  Windsor  Castle  from   Eton  Playing  Fields, 

by   Joseph    Farington      ...         ...         ...         ...     147 

"  West  part  o[f]  Southwarke  towards  Westminster," 

by    Hollar    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     320 

Windsor  Castle  from  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  attribu- 
ted to  Turner,  but  possibly  by  James   Bourne     149 

York    and    Albany,    H.R.H.     Frederick,    Duke    of, 

by    H.     D.    Hamilton    (1769) 78 

Young  man,    by  R.    van   der    Weyden  ...  ...       69 

Plates. 

Utai  i Cracow,  wood  carving,  late  15th  cen- 
tury, by  Veit   Stoss  ...  ...  ...  ...       53 

Angelica    Knuffman,  by    Bartolozzi,    after    Reynolds     243 

Archers,   by   Wright  and   Ziegler,   after  Adam    Buck 

(colour)  303 

Arundel,    K:irl  and  Countess  "i,   by   Sir   Peter  Paul 

Rubens  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        31 
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Plates — continued. 

Banquet    of    Cleopatra,    by    Giovanni    Battista    Tie- 
polo     (colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■••      173 

Barbara    Yillic  rs,     Duchess    of    Cleveland,    by     Sir 

Peter    Lely    (colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...     409 

Baroness     de     Neubourg-Cromiere,     by     Alexander 

Roslin  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2i)3 

Battle    of    Zonchio,     i4g<),    contemporary    Yenetian 

woodcut    (colour)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      125 

Boy  playing   the  flute,    by  Judith   Leyster    ...  ...     32^, 

Brighton    Mail    on    Sunday,    December    25th,    1836, 
by      Robert       Havell,      alter       Henry      Aiken 
(colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     403 

Dutch    Boats    off    Yarmouth,    by    John    Sell    Cotman 

(colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         4 

Glacier    des    Bossons,   by    J.    M.    W.     Turner,    R.A. 

(colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      284 

Great   Executioner,   by   Prince   Rupert,   after  Ribera     383 
Job   in    his   misery,   by   Jan    Lievens    ...  ...  ...      153 

John    and     Randolph     Coibet,     by    Joseph     Michael 

Wright  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      163 

John   Fletcher,    1621,   by   Cornelius  Johnson    (colour)      [03 
King   Charles    II.,   by   William    Sherwin        ...  ...        83 

King   George    III.    with   the   Archbishop   of    Canter- 
bury    and      the     Lord      Chancellor,     by      C. 
Rosenberg    (silhouette    on     glass)     (colour)     ...      30,3 
Lady  in  a  park,  by  Arthur  Devis   (colour)   ...  ...     233 

Madonna   and   Child,    by   Verrocchio   (attributed    to)       21 
Marriage    of    the    Virgin,    by    the     Master    of     St. 

Gudule    (colovy)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       41 

Mass  of    St.    Giles,    by   the    Master    of    St.    Ciles   ...      113 
Ditto     (colour)        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      144 

Monymusk    Reliquary       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      183 

Mortt,    near    Fontainebleau,    by    Fred    Roe,   R.I.    ...      354 

Mrs.  Siddons,  by  George  Romney   (colour)   ...  ...     313 

Nativity  :     Italian    gold    engraving    under    glass    of 

the    14th    century    (colour)  ...  ...  ...     373 

Prince      Rupert,      by      William      Faithorne,      after 

William    Dobson    ...  ...  ...         ...  ...       g3 

Queen    Elizabeth — the    "  Pelican    Portrait  "    (artist 

unknown)     (colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...      214 

Queen    Elizabeth's    Gateway,    'Windsor    Castle,    by 

Paul    Sandby,    R.A.    (colour)    ...  ...  ...         2 

Scene    in    Eaton    Square,    by    Eugene    Louis    Lami 

(colour)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     265 

Sir   George    Somerset    (?)    (artist    unknown)    (colour)     415 
Solomon    and    the   Queen    of   Sheba,    by    Hans    Hol- 
bein   the    Younger    (colour)         ...  ...  ...        74 

Summer,  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar  ...  ...  ...     223 

Susanne    Fourment,    by    Sir  Peter    Paul    Rubens    ...     2^1, 
Torpoint,      Plymouth,       by      Thomas      Rowlandson 

(colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        j  1 

Two     dancing     children,     by      Lorentz     Pasch     the 

Younger        ^^,^ 

"  Yiew  of  the  Landing  the  New  England  Forces 
in  ye  Expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  174s," 
by  Brooks,  after  J.   Stevens  (colour) K15 

Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Bristol. 

Teapot  painted  by  Thomas  Pardoe  lor  W.  Lewes, 

1812  178 

Ditto     another    view    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     178 

Ditto      inscription     inside    lid  ...  ...  ...      178 

Chelsea. 

Urns,  with  finely  modelled  runs'  heads,  gro- 
tesques, garlands,  and  other  classic  motifs 
(pair)  317 
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Pottery  and  Porcelain — continued. 
Chelsea — continued. 

Vase,    pierced    cover    and     neck,    modified    scroll 

handles  and  base  (one  of  pair)...  ...         ...     310 

Vase,    profusely    applied    rococo    scrollwork    with 

painted    bird    panels         ...  ...  ...  ...     311 

Vases,  "  amphora  "-shaped  bodies,  applied 
jewelled  handles,  pendant  swags  and  coronal 
covers    (pair)  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...     310 

Vases,        bottle-shaped       bodies,       overlaid        gilt 

decoration,    painted    panels    in    reserve    (pair)     312 

Vases,    Boucher    panels    and    on    reverse    flowers, 

interlaced   pierced   covers,  rococo  bases   (pair)     312 

Vases,  classic  type,  intricate  gilt  overlaid  design, 

large    painted    reserve  panels    (pair)    ...  ...     315 

Vases,  looped  scrolls,  rococo  bases,  floral  and 
bird  panels,  covers  and  necks  perforated  in 
scroll     form     (pair)  ...  ...  ...  ...     311 

Vases,    restrained    rococo    scrolls,    painted    panels, 
gilt    overlaid    pattern,    bases    showing    classic 
influence    (three)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     315 

Chinese. 

Ch'ien  Lung.     Lantern,  famillc-rose  (one  of  pair)       55 
Majolica.     Passover   platter       ...  ...  ...  ...     157 

Spanish.     Tile,    polychiome,    early     igth     century...     212 
Staffordshire.     Jug,   transfer  printed  with  the  prize- 
fight     between      Richard      Humphreys      and 
Daniel    Mendoza    at    Odiham,     lanuarv    gth, 

1788  231 

Swansea.         Muffin     dish    and     cover,    painted     by 

William   Henry  Pardoe   ...  ...  ...  ...      i;g 

Relics. 

Gustavus    Vasa — see    Armour    and    Arms,    Burgonet. 

Henry    VIII. — see    Furniture,    chair,    inlaid. 

Hollar,  Wenceslaus,  Memorial  tablet  erected  in  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  designed  by  George 
Vertue  in   1745,    erected    1025    ...  ...  ...     227 

Monymusk    Reliquary    (plate)    ...  ...  ...  ...      183 

Queen  Louisa  Ulrika  of  Sweden — see  Furniture, 
medal    cabinet. 

Sculpture  and   Carving. 

Akhenaten  and   Xeferti-ti,  limestone  relief,  Egyptian     142 
Altar-piece,       Cracow,       late       15th-century       wood 

carving,  by  Veit  Stoss  (plate)   ...  ...         ...       53 

Ditto     (detail)        52 

Bodhisattva,    bust,    Chinese,    Gth    century    A.D.        ...       67 
Dvarapala  or    Temple   Guardian,   Chinese,   bth    cen- 
tury    A.D 67 

Hollar,  memorial  tablet  designed  by  George  Vertue     227 
Maize    Goddess,    head,    in    trachyte,    from    Copan, 

Honduras,    c.   A.D.   515    ...  ...  ...         ...       65 

Mater    Dolorosa,    Catalonian,    13th    century,    wood     280 
Relief    from     the     Athlete's     Basis,     Greek     (detail 

showing    chisel     work)     ...  ...  ...         ...     186 

St.   Mary   Magdalen   (?),  stone   with  traces   of  poly- 

chromy,  French,   early    16th  century  ...         ...     281 

St.     Thomas     Becket,     probably    by     Bernt     Notke, 

c.     r48o        287 
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Silhouettes — continued. 

George   IV.,  King,  as   Prince  of    Wales — tee   Royal 

Shades. 

Royal    Shades    (King  George   III.    between    twi 

the  Royal  Princesses,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(later  George  IV.)  above,  and  Frederick, 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  Bishop  oi 
Osnaburg    below),    by    Rosenberg 

York  and  Albany,  Frederick,  Duke  of — see  Royal 
Shades. 

Silver. 

Bowl,  jug  and  spoon,  London,   1683   ... 

Breastplate  for  Scroll  of  the  Law,  b>  Daniel 
Hammerer,    Strassburg,    1682    ... 

Casket   of   Projecta,  4th  to   5th    century 

Coffee-pot,  by  J.  Hoyland,  Sheffield,  assayed  at 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  London,  1767,  bearing  tin- 
initial   punch   of    J.    Marsh 

Ditto     detail  of  punches   and  marks  ... 

Coffee-pot  stand,  by  J.  Hoyland,  Sheffield,  assayed 
at   Goldsmiths'    Hall,    London,    17(17    ... 

Ditto     detail   of   marks   ... 

Finials,   Augsburg,    c.    1670,   silver-gilt 

Finials,  Leghorn  (probably),  second  hall  17th  cen- 
tury   (two)    ... 

Finials,  London,  by  Abraham  d'Oliviera,  <■  1737 
(here  shown  with  Mantle  for  the  Scroll  of 
the    Law,    English,    c.    1727)    ... 

Hall-marks,  instances  of  overmarking  and  dummj 
hall-marks 

Hanukah    lamp,    Dresden,    1737 

Megillah  case  of  filigree  and  ivory,  from  Janina, 
17th    century 

Miniature  tea-set,   by   George  Middieton,   loSs-ifigo 

Pointer,    filigree    ... 

Salver,  bearing  the  badge  of  the  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese  Synagogue  in  London,  presented  to 
Lord  Mayor    in    1702 

Spice  box  with  figures  of  synagogal  functionaries, 
Berlin,    early    18th    century 

Spoon,    Maidenhead,    late    14th    century 

Spoon,   Maidenhead,    c.    1500   ... 

Spoon,    Maidenhead,    c.    1530    ... 

Spoon,    Maidenhead,    c.    1530    ... 

Spoon,    Maidenhead,    1578-79 

Tazza,    by    John   Coney,  of   Boston,    ante    1705 

Stamps. 

Austrian,    "  Mercuries  " 

British   Guiana,    unique   1   cent... 

Canada,    1857 

Ceylon,    1857 

Great    Britain,     1865 

Nevis,    1866  

Spain    (two) 

U.S.A.,    Alexandria    Va.    (private    stamp) 

U.S.A.,    15   cent,    inverted   centre 
U.S.A.,    stamp    essay    ... 
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Silhouettes. 

Cornwallis,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Rosen- 
berg   395 

George    III.,    King — see    Royal    Shades. 

George  III.,  King,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  C.  Rosen- 
berg   393 


Textiles. 

Anglo-Jewish    wedding    scene   on    binder,    London, 

1733  'W 

Bedspread,  Texas-American   border,  curly    niiii  ct-n 

tury  35' 

Handkerchief,     printed     cotton,    '"Race     al     Fnion 

Course,    L.I.,    Ma)    27th,    1N23  "       -""i 
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Textiles — continued. 

Mantle  for  the  Scroll   of   the  Law,    English,   c.   1727 

Table    covers,    Spanish 

Tapestry,    The    Palanquin,    c.     ibgg,    one    of    set    of 

four   woven    for    Elihu   Vale  by  John   Vander- 

bank,     Soho 

Timepieces. 

Long-case     (lock,    c.     1770 

Trade-Cards 

— see   Engravings,    Etchings    and    Prints. 

Woodcuts. 

Battle     of     Zoncliio,     1409,    contemporary     Venetian 
(colour) 

Woodwork. 

Brackets. 
Console,  16th  centurv,  under  inn  gateway,  Chelms- 
ford   

Early   forms  at   Moret — see  Architecture. 

Elizabethan,  at     corner     of     Palace     and     King 

Streets,  (  *anterbur\ 
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351 

66 


357 
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Woodwork — continued. 
Brackets — continued. 

Elizabethan,   from  a   house  in   Hog  Lane,  London 

(one   of    a   pair)      ...  ...  ...  •-•  •■■      360 

"  Female    Satyr,"    on    Boote's    House,    Felstead, 

Essex,    erected    isg6        ...  ...  •■•  •••     361 

Gable,    on    a     house    dated     1634,    Market    Street, 

Faversham,     Kent    (one    of    a    pair) 350 

•Multiple,    at   Bishop  Lloyd's  Palace    in  Watergate 

Street,  Chester,  dating  from  c.  1615 350 

"  Satyr,"   dated    1507,   at   Sandwich  356 

"  Squirrel/'     on     17th-century     house,     Abbej 

Street,    Faversham,    Kent  ...  ...  ...     359 

"  Sylvan   man,"   oak,    English,   late    15th   century     358 
Coconut   cup    on    rosewood    stem,    bowl    carved    with 
festive    scene    and    inscription    stating    il    was 
presented    to   Matthew   Leo   in    1803,    English     231 
Corbel,     "  Harpist,"     carved     oak,     15th     century, 

originally    in    a    Suffolk   Church  ...  ...     357 

Mater   Dolorosa,   Catalonian,   13th   century   ...  ...     280 

Timber  construction  in  the  Withdrawing  Room  at 
the  Old  George  Hotel,  Salisbury,  head  is 
called  "  Edward  II. ,"  more  probabls 
Richard     II 361 


IN  THE  SALEROOM. 


Arms  and  Armour. 

Demi-suit,   embossed   and   gilt   ... 

Suit,   Gothic,   probably  Augsburg,  c.   1480,   formerly 

the  property  of  Lord   Brougham  and   Vaux   ... 
Suit,    mid-i6th    century    Italian,    formerly    the    pro 

petty    of    the    late    Mr.    Lindsay   Hammond    ... 

Books  and  MSS. 

"A    Description   of    the    Villa   of   .Mr.    Horace    Wal- 

pole   at  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twickenham," 

illustrated     by     the    insertion     of     pencil     and 

wash     sketches,     7784 

\i  kermann,    Rudolf. 

""  The    Repository    of   Arts,    Literature,    Fashii  ns, 

etc.,"  40  vols.,   i8og-28   ... 
I)itti     2ro   parts    (should    be    240)    ... 

Aiken,  Henry.  "  National  Sports  of  Great 
Britain"  (with  text  in  English  and  French), 
1823  

Andreae's  "  Questiones  Super  XII.  libros  Meta- 
physical," first  book  published  from  the  press 
of  John  Lettou,  14S0  (07  leaves  instead  of  io5) 

Aurigarius,  L.  Johannes.  "  Speculum  Nauticum," 
Antwerp,  I5gi,  bound  red  morocco  with  arms 
of  Pietro  Duodo,  Venetian  Ambassador  at 
Paris 

Austen,  Jane. 

"  Lady  Susan,"  MS 

"  Pride     and     Prejudice,"     3     vols.,      1N1.5     (first 
edition) 

Ditto  

"•  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,"  R.  Barker,   im  1 
Barnes,    Juliana    (or    Berners). 

'  The     Book     of     St.     Albans,"     containing     the 
'  Treatise   of   Fishing   with    an    Angle,"    1496 

(Wynkyn    de  Worde)       

•    Treatise  on  Fishing  with  an  Angle,"  MS.,   15th 
1 1  nturv 
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Books   and   MSS.  —continued. 

Barrie.  "  A  Window  in  Thrums,"  MS.  (greater 
part,    with    presentation    inscription) 

Bede,  The  Venerable.  "  De  Temporum  Ratione, 
etc.,"  contained  in  Codex,  written  c.  1243, 
MS. 

Bennett,    Arnold.         Letters    to     Richard      Bennett, 

rgi6-3i     (600) 
Berners,    Juliana — see    Barnes. 

"   Bible   of  Jean    Rude,"  MS.,  French,    t 3 1 1 1   century 
'•  Bibliotheca       Classica       Latins      sive       Collectio 

Auctorum   Classicorum,"    753   vols.,    181Q-38... 
Blackmore,    R.     D.     "  Lornn     Donne,"    i86g,     first 

edition 

Blake.      "  Songs    of     Innocence,"      1789 
"  Bologna     Missal,"      15th     century,     written     .  nd 
decorated    for    the    Church    of    St.    Petronius, 
MS.  

■'  Book  of  Hour-,"  141I1  century,  attributed  to 
Jehan    Foucquet    of    Tours,    MS. 

••  Book  of  Hours,"  141)2.  written  by  Brother 
Stephen  de  Chahol  for  Dominic  Kalmancsehi, 
Provost    of    Albe-Royal,    MS 

"  Book  of   Hours,"   15th   century,   English    ... 

;'  Book  of  Hours,"  15th  century,  English,  known 
as    the    "  Mostyn     Hours  " 

'•  Book   of   Hours,"    15th    century,    French,    MS.    ... 

"Book   of   Hours,"    15th    century,   French,    MS.   ... 

"  Book  of  Hours,"  16th  century,  Flemish,  MS., 
known  as  the  "  Golf  Hours  "... 

Boswell,    James. 

"Life  of  Johnson,"  2  vols.,  1791,  first  edition 
inscribed   by   author    to    Dr.    Charles    Burnej 

"  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,"  171)1  (first  issue, 
first  edition),  presentation  copv  10  Re\  Mr 
Coodall  
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Books  and  MSS. — continued. 
Bos  well,   James — continued. 

"  The  Principal  Corrections  and  Additions  to 
the  first  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,"     1793,    presentation    copv    to    Rev. 

.Mr.    Goodall  

"  Breviarium   ab  urbe  condita   F.utropius,   with  con- 
tinuation by  Paulus  Diaconus,"   10th  century, 
probably  German,  MS.  ... 
Bronte,   Charlotte. 

"  A    Romantic    Tale  "    and     "  An    Adventure    in 

Ireland,"   April    15th    to   28th,    1820,    MS.    ... 

"  Characters  of  (treat  Men  of   the  Present  Time, 

bv    Captain     Tree,"    dated     December     17th, 

1829,     MS.  

"  Fireside    Tales,"    MS. 

"  My  Angria  and  the  Angrians,  by  Lord  Charles 
Albert     Florian     Wellesley,"     dated     October 

8th    to    14th,     1834  

Story  without  a  title  partly  in  form  of  letters 
from    "  Sir   William   Percv,"   July  21st,   1838, 

MS.  

'  Visits  in   Yerreopolis,"   written  under  the   pseu- 
donym   of    "  Lord    Charles    Wellesley,"    two 
volumes,     MS. 
Burney,    Fanny.     "  Evelina,"    3 

edition 
Burns,  Robert. 

"  Poems,"     1786,     Kilmarnock 

the    bookplate    of   James,    Earl    o 

{d.     1791) 

'  The    Vision,"    the    MS.    of    two   pages    of    verse 
"Carmen    Apologeticum    of    Commodianus,"    MS., 

contained    in    8th-century    Codex 
Chaucer. 

"  Woorkes,"   1561  (bound  with  two  other  volumes) 

"  Works  "    (Kelmscott    Press    edition,     i8q6) 

Cobbett.     "  Parliamentary     History  "     (from     1066) 

Codex    containing    the    "  Dialogues    of    St.    Gregory 

the  Great,"    10th    century,    Southern   French, 

MSS 

Codex  containing  treatises  of  St.  Augustine,  MS. 
of  "  Carmen  Apologeticum  of  Commodianus," 
and  the  7th-century  palimpset  of  the  Latin 
translation  by  Mutianus  of  the  "  Homilies 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,"  MSS.,  8th  century 
"  Commentary    on    the    Pauline    Epistles   by    Petrus 

Lombardus,"     1180,    Spanish,    MS.    ... 
Covell,    William.     "  Polimanteia,     or    The 
lawful!    and    unlawfull    to    judge    of 
of    a    Commonwealth  "    ... 
Dante. 

"  Tutte    le    Opere    nuovamente    ridedute 

Edoardo  Moore,"  with  6  woodcuts  by  Hooper, 
after  Gere,    igog   ... 
"  Works,"      Gladstone's      pocket       edition      with 
numerous    pencil    notes    ... 
De     Bry.         "  Major     and    Minor     Voyages,"    set, 

1590-1628 
"  Debates    of    the   House   of   Lords  on    the   evidence 
delivered   in   the   Trial  of  Warren  Hastings," 
I7g7,     inscribed     by     Hastings     to     his    god- 
daughter, Mrs.   Marion  Barton... 
Defoe. 

"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  1719  ... 
"  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  r7ig  (2nd  impression, 
first  edition),  together  with  "  The  Farther 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  1710  (first 
edition)         346 
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Books  and  MSS. — continued. 

Des  Barres,  J.  F.  W.  "  The  Atlantic  N'eptun.  "' 
(86    maps     and    about     100    aquatint     views  . 

4    vols.,    1777-1779  

■'  Dialogues  of    St.    Gregory    the  Great,"  contain  d 

in    10th-century    Codex,    Southern    French    ...       61 
'*  Dialogus    Creaturarum     Moralisatus,"    June     jrd, 

14s"  34  7 

Dickens,    Charles. 

Autograph   letter  ...  ..  ...         ...         ...     34^ 

Autograph    lettei    to    Daniel    Maclise,   dated    May 

Qth,      1845 US 

Autograph    letter    to    J.    Palgravi     Simpson,    dated 

July    23rd,    1858 347 

Autograph  letter  to  Richard  Johns  ...  ...  ...     -•    5 

Autograph    letters   to    Peter    Cunningham    (April, 

1848,    to    February,    1865)  ...  ...  ...       146 

"'  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  five  original  drawings 
used  as  illustrations  by  II.  K .  Browne 
("  Phiz  ")  ".  347 

Disraeli.     "  Vivian    Grey,"    1826,    MS.        ...         ...     206 

English     Bible,    5    vols.,    edited     by     Rev.     F.     II. 

Scrivener,     1903-5  34  7 

"  Excerpts   from    St.   Augustine  by    Kugippus,"    Mb 

to    gth    century    Italian    MS.    ...  ...  ...        6i 

Fishing  (apparently  second  printed  book  on  the 
subject),  Antwerp,  c.  i4<j<>,  printed  by  Govaerl 
Bac  for   Mathias   van  der  Goes  ...         ...     347 

Fitzgerald,  Edward.  "  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam,"   published    by    Bernard    Quaritch,   1859     348 

Florio,  John.  Montaigne's  Essays  (English  trans- 
lation),    1603  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     346 

Folio  album  containing  319  engravings,  mezzot  nts 
and  clrawings  by  Old  Masters,  and  etchings 
by  Rembrandt,  A.  Drirer,  Aldegrever  and 
others  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      204 

I  ranklin,    Benjamin.     Autograph    letter    to    J.    Sir- 

glat,  dated   March   25th,    17^') 347 

Gardiner,    Samuel.     "  A     Booke     oJ     Angling     and 

Fishing,"    original    edition.     1006        ...  ...      347 

Gibbon.     "Decline    and     Fall,"    6     vols.,     i77rss. 

inscribed  by  author   to   Lord    Sheffield  ...     2(6 

Gissing,  Ceorge.  Postcards  ti>  his  brother  Alger- 
non, June,    1S78,   to  April,    1  S<>  1    (37)   ...  ...      205 

Coldsmith.     "Vicar   of    Wakefield,"    2    vols.,    1766, 

first    edition  206 

"  Golf  Hours,"    16th  century,    Flemish,    MS.         ...       62 
•  C.ospel    Book    of     Pope    Pius    II.,    "  /Eneas    Sil- 

vius,"    15th    century,    Italian    MS 62 

"Gospels    in    Latin,"     roth    century,    French,    MS.      205 

Gray,    Thomas.      "An    Ode    on    a     Distant    Prospect 

of  Eton   College,"    1747,   firsl    edition  ...     206 

Gregory    IX.     "  Decretalium     Libri     \ '.,"    end     "I 

13th    century,    Italian,    MS 3)7 

Hakluyt's    "Voyages,"     first    edition,    isSg  ...     205 

Hansard,    Parliamentary     Debates       u<' 

Homer.     "Works,"    2    vols.,     1488,    Florence    (liisi 

printed     edition) 206 

"  Homiliary,"    Sth   century,    Italian,    MS 01 

'•Homilies  of  St.  John,"  7th-century  palimpsesl 
of  the  Latin  translation  by  Mutianus,  eon 
tained    in    Stli  century    Codex     ...  ...  •••        61 

•'  Hours   of   Nicholas   von    Firmian,"    [5th    century, 

Flemish,    MS 62 

"  Hyginus.     De     Sideribus    Tractatus,"     rsth    1  en 

tury,    Italian,     MS.  <'-' 

Johnson,  Dr.  "  His  Last  Prayei  "  (written  eight 
daj  ,    before  his   death),   MS 
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Books  and  MSS. — continued. 

Keats.  ••  Endymion,"  1818,  first  edition,  inscribed 
by    author    to    Leigh    Hunt        

Kopp,  A.  and  C.  "  Historisrh  Malerische  Darstel 
lungen  von  CEsterreich,"  2  vols,  Vienna, 
1814  

Latin   Bible,  illuminated  MS.,  French,  14th  century 

'■  Latin  Gospels,"  gth  century,  probably  executed 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,   MS. 

"  Lectionary,"  12th  century,  from  the  Benedictine 
Abbey    of    St.    Trond    111   Limbourg,    MS.    ... 

"  Livy,"  written  in  Florence  for  Corvinus,  King 
of  Hungary    (1442  1490),   MS 

Lyndewcod,  William.  "  Constitutiones  Provin- 
ciales,"  Oxford,  14S3  (340  leaves  instead 
of  343)  


'•  Statutes,"     1481 
Booke    of    Fishing     with 
(partly     in    black    letter), 


Machlinia,     William     de. 

Mascall,     Leonard.     "  A 
Hook    and    Line 
I5QO  

Medical    MS.,     15th    century,    in    English 

'•  Medicinal  Baths  at  Baia:  and  Puteoli,"  Neapoli- 
tan,   14th  century,   MS.    ... 

Milton.  "Paradise  Lost,''  1007  (Disraeli's  copy), 
Inst    edition 

'■  Minor  Prophets,  dossed,"  12th  century,  prob- 
ably from  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saviour  at 
Auchin,   near  Douai,    MS. 

Missal — see  Bologna. 

Mitford,   Mary    Russell.      Autograph  letters   (260)    ... 

Montaigne.  "  Essays  "  (English  translation  b\ 
John     Florio) 

'•  Mostyn    Hours, "    75th    century,    English,    MS.    ... 

Napoleon. 

Farewell    letter    to    Marie    Louise,    dated    g    a.m., 

April  20th,    1814    ... 
Love  letters  to  Josephine,  written  between  March- 
June,   1796,  and  May,   1S00  (S)... 

"  CEuvres  du  Philosophe  de  Sans-Souci,"  3  vols., 
1750-62,  bound  contemporary  French  red 
morocco  with  the  arms  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour   on    sides 

Oppian.  "  Halieutica  "  (Inst  printed  book  on 
fishing),    first    edition,     Latin    translation     ... 

Pepys.  "  Diary,"  edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke, 
2    vols.,    1825,    unopened... 

Petitot,  C.  B.  ''Collection  de  Memoirs  relatifs  a 
PHistoire  tie  France,"  131  vols.,  1819-26 
and     1820-29 

Pliny    the    Elder.     "  Historia    Naturalis,"    1472    ... 

"  Portraits  of  the  Winning  Horses  of  the  Great  St. 
Leger  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  from  the  year 
1815,"  1829,  eleven  coloured  aquatints  by 
T.  Sutherland  and  four  by  R.  G.  Reeve, 
after   J.    F.   Herring 

Psalter     and     Book     of     Hours, 
French,     13th    century     .. 

Psalter,  French,    14th  century  ... 

Psalter,    Neapolitan,    14th    century,    MS. 

Racine.  "  Works,"  7  vols.,  Paris,  1768,  bound 
contemporary  green  morocco  with  the  arms 
ol    Charles,    Marquis    de    Villette        

Ruskin,     John.      Autograph     letters     to 
dated    1853    to    1871    (39.5) 

st     August  ine,    Tr<  of,    1  ontaim  d 

tury    Codex 

Italian, 


illuminated     MS., 


mother. 


St.    Augustim    -    De  Ci\  it. it'-    I  >ei,! 
century 


Sth-ccn- 
1  s  tli 


206 


347 
347 


61 
62 

205 

205 

346 

347 


206 


347 
346 

<>2 


2()() 
206 

206 

347 
205 

347 
347 

206 

346 

20.5 

61 

206 

34  7 

61 

205 


Books  and  MSS. —continued. 

S.mvan,   B.     "  Picturesque    Tour  of  the  Seine  from 

Paris  to  the  Sea,"    1821    (unopened) 

Schizzi,    Conte  Folchino.     "  Un   Bel  Giorno,"    1S27 

(dedication     copv     to      the     Empress      Marie 

Louise) 
Scott,     Sir     Walter.     "  Ivanhoe,"     3     vols.,     1S20, 

first    edition 
"  Seitenstetten     Gospels,"     13th     century,     from     a 

Benedictine  monastery  in  Lower  Austria,  MS. 
Shakespeare. 
PTrst   Folio,    1623 
Second    Folio,     1632    ... 
Third     Folio,     1664 
Fourth     Folio,    1685     ... 
Shelley.     "  The  Cenci,"  i8ig,  first  edition 
Shelley,  Mrs.      "  Frankenstein,"   3   vols.,    1 

edition 
Smith,     Captain    J.     "The    Seaman's    Grammar," 

1653  

"  Speculum    Beate    Marie    Yirginis,"    French,    13th 

century,    attributed    to    Bonaventura,    MS.    ... 
"  Speculum   Humanae  Salvationis,"    South  German, 

second   half    14th   century,    MS. 
"  Statuta    Angliae     Nova,"     1327-14S4,     illuminated 

MS.,    English,    second    half    15th    century    ... 
"  Statutes  of    the    Order   of    St.    Michael,"    French, 

16th   century,   MS. 
Thackeray,    W.    M»      Sketches,    four    leaves    of    pen 

and    ink,    and    an    autograph    note    on   one    to 

Edward     Fitzgerald 
"  The     Botanical      Magazine,"      1 787-1920     (almost 

complete)      .  . 
"  The   London    Gazette,"    November    7th,    1665,    to 

1929,   564  vols,   (unusually  complete)    ... 
"  The    Sporting    Repository,"    1822    ... 
"  The   Works   in   Architecture  of   Robert  and   James 

Adam,"    3    vols,    in  one,    text    in   English    and 

French,     1822 
Thomas      a      Kempis.      "  De     imitatione 

1473,    first    edition 
Travelling    Library,      17th     century,     30 

Theology,  Philosophy,   History,  etc., 

Sir  Nicholas   Bacon  on  inside  of  lid    ... 
Tyndale's    "  New    Testament,"    Antwerp,     1534     ... 
Walton,    Izaak.         "The    Compleat    Angler    or    the 

Contemplative     Man's     Recreation,"      1653-76 

(first    five    editions) 

Wynkyn   de   Worde — see  Barnes,  Juliana. 
"  Zacharias    Chrysopolitanus,"    12th    century,    from 
Abbotsbury    Abbey,    Dorset,    MS. 

Bronze. 

French. 

Aquamanile  as  lion,  handle  on  back  as  mythical 
monster,     13th    century     ... 

Classic  female  figures,  "  Art  and  Science,"  on 
Boulle  plateau  ornamtnt  with  inlaid  tortoise- 
shell    and    brasswork     (old     French) 

Riccio,     Andrea     (attributed     to).  Inkstand     with 

figure    of    "  Hercules    upholding   the   Globe  " 

Riccio  (School  of).  "  Female  Satvr  with  voung 
Satyr"         '       ... 

Roman.      Past    of    Empress    Livia    (?),    </. 
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346 

347 

34r> 
61 


137,  20!) 

206,  347 

206 

205,  206,  346 

347 

18,   first 

...      205 

348 

62 

346 

347 

(.2 


347 

34  7 
347 


Christi," 

voP.      of 
Arms  of 


A.D.    2(( 


205 
206 

348 
205 

347 


137 

136 

279 

279 
279 


Cutlery. 


Porks,    dessert  —  see    Silver    and    Plate,    1712. 
Spoons  and    forks  combined-  -see   Silver  and    Plate, 
"  I.S.   beneath  a   coronet 
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Engravings,    Etchings   and  Prints. 

Aklegrever.      Folio     album     containing    3ig    engrav- 
ings,   mezzotints   and    drawings   by    Old    Mas- 
ters,   and   etchings  by  Rembrandt,    A.   Diirer, 
Aldegrever    and    others    ...  ...  ...  ...     2114 

Blooteling,    A.,   after   Lely.     James,    Duke    of    Mon- 
mouth ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     279 

Bone,   Muirhead.      Spanish  Good  Friday,  Ronda  ...     279 
Debucourt,   P.   L.    (by    and    after). 

Le    Compliment  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     421 

Les    Bouquets    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...     421 

Dickinson,    \\\,    after    Reynolds.      Mrs.    Pelham    ...       61 
Diirer,    A. 

Adam     and    Fve  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      279 

Folio    Album — see   Aldegrever. 

St.    Eustace        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     279 

F'isher,  S.,  alter    Turner.     Criccieth  Castle  ...  ...       63 

Green,    Valentine,    after    Reynolds. 

The    Ladies    Waldegrave        ...  ...  ...  ...       61 

Ditto     first    state  64 

Janinet,    F.,   after    Fragonard. 

L'Amour  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     421 

La     Folie  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     421 

Jeavons,    T.,    after   Turner.     Pembroke   Castle       ...       63 
Master    of    the    Weibermacht.     Adoration    ...  ...     27g 

Master   P.    M.,   The. 

Study    of    Adam    and    Eve    ...  ...  ...  ...     27g 

Woman    Bathing  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     27g 

Master,  E.  S.,  The.     The  Letter  M 270 

.Meyer,     H.,    after     Romney.     Lady     Hamilton     as 

"  Nature  "    (proof    before    all    letters)  ...       64 

Pollaiuolo.      Men     fighting  ...  ...  ...  ...     27g 

Reeve,    R.    G. — see    Books    and    MSS.,    "  Portraits 

of   the  Winning    Horses,  etc." 
Rembrandt. 

Folio   album — see  Aldegrever. 

Three    Trees       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         204,  279 

Schongauer.     Virgin    standing  ...  ...  ...     2yg 

Smith,  J.    R.,    after  Romnev.     Gower   Family    (first 

state)  64 

Smith,  J.  R.,   after  Walton,    Henry.      Fruit    Barrow 

(Walton    family)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        61 

Sutherland,    T. — see    Books    and    MSS.,    "  Portraits 

of    Winning    Horses,   etc." 
Ward,     James,    after     Ploppner.      Chiidren     Bathing 

(Hoppner  children)  ...  ...  ...  ...       61 

Ward,    William,    after    Hoppner.      Daughters   of    Sir 

Thomas    Frankland  ...  ...  ...  ...       6r 

Young,    [.,    after    Hoppner. 

Lady     Anne    Lambton    and    her     Children    (proof 
before,      all      letters) — reproduced     in     "  The 
Connoisseur,"    rgr8  ...  ...  ...  ...       64 

The    Show  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       61 

Furniture. 

Adam. 

Bookcase,      mahogany,     breakfront,      upper     part 

lattice-glazed  panelled  doors,  cupboards  below     136 

Commode,  marquetry,  serpentine  shape,  top  in- 
laid various  woods,  musical  trophies,  etc., 
on   harewood  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       60 

Mantelpiece,   inlaid   in   manner  of   Bossi,  coloured 

marbles    on    white    ground  ...  ...  ...      136 

Mirror,  overmantel,  gilt,  arcaded  centre  plate 
enclosed  within  glass  borders,  framing  fes- 
toons,   surmount    an    urn   flanked   sphinxes    ...     277 


PAGE 
Furniture — continued. 
Adam — continued . 

Pedestals,  painted,  carved  lea\es,  drapery,  rams' 
heads,  surmounted  classic  vases  with  scroll 
handles    (pair)        277 

Torcheres ,    obelisk    form,    veneered    boxwood    on 

pine,   cabriole    legs,   lion's   paw    feet    (pair)    ...     208 
Anne,   Queen. 

Arm-chair,  scroll  supports,  plain  vase-shaped 
splats,  cabriole  legs,  lion's  claw-and-ball 
feet,  seat  covered  needlework  ...         ...  ...       60 

Bureau-bookcase,    walnut,    drawers    beneath  ...      137 

Bureau,  walnut,  arched  and  moulded  cornice, 
glazed  door,  secretaire  centre,  drawers  below, 
bracket   feet  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...       60 

Chairs,  decorated  black  and  gold  lacquer,  cab- 
riole   legs    (six)      ...         ...  ...  ...         ...      T36 

Mirror,    wall,   border  plates   in   carved    gilt   frame     136 

Screen,    five-leaf,    covered    gros-foint   needlework     208 

Settee,     walnut,     twin     back,     claw-and-ball     feet, 

loose     needlework-covered    seats  ...         ...       60 

Chippendale. 

Arm-chair,   mahogany,   scroll    arms,    cabriole  legs, 

rococo    scrolls,    etc.  ...  ...  ...         ...       60 

Arm-chair,  mahogany,  scroll  top,  pierced  vase- 
shaped  splat,  etc.,  carved  cabriole  legs, 
scroll   feet    ...  ...  ...         ...  ...         ...     277 

Arm-chair,  mahogany,  scroll  arms,  deep  apron, 
cabriole  legs,  carved  in  Trench  taste,  seat 
and   back    upholstered    needlework      ...         ...       60 

Arm-chairs,  lounge,  mahogany,  seats  and  backs 
covered  leather,  cabriole  legs,  claw-and-ball 
feet   (set  of   4)        ...  ...         ...         ...         ...       63 

Arm-chairs,    mahogany,    cabriole,    lion    paw    feet, 

upholstered  needlework  (pair)   ...  ...  ...     270 

Bureau-bookcase,    mahogany-  ...  ...         ...     277 

Cabinet,       mahogany,      folding      doors,      drawers 

below,    fret    ornament      ...  ...  ...         ...      136 

Cabinets,    display,    Chinese    taste    (two)    ...  ...     34S 

Card-table,    mahogany,    rectangular,    folding    top, 

cabriole    legs,   scroll   toes,    c.   1760       ...  ...     208 

Centre    table       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •■•     34$ 

Chairs,   carved    (set   of   5)        ...  ...  ...  ...      4— 

("hairs,  mahogany,  back  supports  and  bowed 
tops  carved  acanthus  centring  on  shells, 
vase-shaped  splats  pierced  and  carved,  square 
legs    carved    lattice-work    (set    of    4)    ...  ...     277 

Chairs,    mahogany,    carved    top   rails,    fluted    side 
columns,    splats    pierced    and    interlaced    '■   1. 
motifs,    cabriole    legs,    claw    feet    (set    of  6)    ...      277 

Chairs,  mahogany,  pierced  vase-shaped  splats, 
carved  cabriole  legs,  claw  and  ball  feet  (set 
of    8)  63 

Chairs,  mahogany    (set   of   2  elbow  and  6  small1...      13" 

Chairs,    seats   and    backs    covered    -petit  point   (sei 

of   6)  348 

Commode,    mahogany,    ormolu    mounts,     cabriole 

legs,    scroll    feet 60 

Commode,    mahogany,    serpentine   shape 27- 

Commode,  mahogany,  serpentine  shape,  writing 
slide  and  lour  drawers,  to])  border  carved 
acanthus  leaves,  angles  flowering  branches, 
etc.,   bracket    feel    carved    rosettes       60 

Easy   chair,   winged 14° 

Fire-screen,  cheval,  mahogany— .see  also  Textiles, 

Needlework,     Panel  63 

frame,     elaborately     1  irved     see     Pictures     and 

Drawings,  English  School,  "  Sir  Paulet,  etc." 
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Furniture — continued.  page 

Chippendale — continued. 
Mirrors,  oval  plates,  enclosed  pierced  and  carved 
giltwood     frames,     surmounted     exotic     birds 

(pair)  u6 

Side-table,    mahogany,    serpentine    front,     carved 

cabriole     legs,     c  law-ami  ball     feet  136 

Wardrobe,  mahogany  ...         ...         ...         ■••         •■•     277 

Wine  cooler,  mahogany,  chased  brass  handles,   on 
stand    with    carved    cabriole    legs,    lion's    paw 

ieet  348 

Writing     chair,     mahogany,     semi-circular     back, 

c.    1740         ...         ...         ■••         •••         ••■         •••     2nS 

Cromwellian    design.     Ann-chairs,    covered    tapestry 

(set    of    6) 136 

18th    Century.     Cabinet,    china,    satinwood,    break- 
front,    winged         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      277 

English,  Old. 

Chair-,   cedarwood  standard,   needlework  seats   ...     34S 
Dining-table,     mahogany,    centre    quadruple    sup- 
ports,    reeded    borders    ...  ...  ...  ...     277 

hire-screens,    walnut    (pair)    ...  ...  ...  ...      348 

English,    16th    century.      Refectory     table,     oak,    six 
baluster    legs,     five    faceted,    supported    plain 
stretchers     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      137 

George   I. 

Chair,    writing,    walnut,    shield-shaped    back,    cab- 
riole    legs,     claw-and-ball     feet,     upholstered 
gr  os-point    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       60 

Chair,    writing,    walnut,    shield  shaped    back,    cab- 
riole    legs,     claw-and-ball      feet,      upholstered 
petit-point  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       60 

Chairs,    gilt,    seats    and    backs    covered    brocade 

(set    of   6) 63 

Chairs,      mahogany,      back      and      arms      covered 

needlework    (4)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       60 

Settee,    walnut,   covered   needlework  ...  ...     277 

Suite,    walnut    (arm-chair,    stool    and    6   chairs;    ...        63 
Suite,    walnut    (settee,    two-chair    back    form,     and 

4     chairs)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      137 

Georgian.     Bookcases,    mahogany,    revolving    (pair)      137 
Hepplewhite. 

Arm-chairs,    mahogany,    c.     i7yo    (71  ...  ...     208 

Cabinet,    mahogany     wing    show,    drawer    centre 
forming   secretaire,   drawers    at    sides,    square 

tapering  legs,  carved  angle  brackets 137 

Fire-screen,   cheval,    mahogany,    c.    1780 — see  also 

Textiles,     Needlework,    Panel    ...  ...  ...      208 

Settee,   mahogany,   French  design,   seat    and  back 

covered   needlework  ...  ...  ...  ...       60 

Sideboard,    mahogany,     bowed     centre,     veneered 

figured   wood,   c.    1785      ...  ...  ...  ...      208 

fable,    tripod,    mahogany,    oval    top,    c.    1785    ...     208 

fables,   French    style   (pair) 348 

Tables,   triangular  tops,    fall-down    flaps   at   backs, 

c.    1780    (pair)        208 

Italian.      Side-table,    designed     by    Henry    Flitcroit 
(Burlington's    Harry  I    and   made   at    Florence, 

1-26  63 

James   I.     Court-cupboard,   oak,    carved        277 

Louis   XV. 

;t  Bonheur  de  jour,"  marquetry       6 

Chairs,  ,    .     carved,     seats     and     backs 

upholstered  ork    (set    of   4) 60 

hncoignures,  bombe  form,   veneered    panels   tulip- 
wood   in   kingwood    borders,    ormolu    mounts, 

npi  -I    P.    Roussi  1    (pain        131, 

Suite,   walnut,   u]  1    tap<  str1]    (6  arm-i  hairs 

i"!  z  settees)         6, 
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Furniture — continued. 

Louis    XV.    design.     Fauteuils,    decorative    tapestry 

(pair)  136 

Louis   XVI. 

"  Bonheur  du  jour,"  marquetry,  two  upper  doors 
mounted  at  later  date  Sevres  oval  plaques, 
signed    F.     Dester  136 

Commode,  marquetry  bow-front,  one  drawer, 
two  panelled  doors  inlaid  musical  trophies, 
etc.,   stamped    "  B.    Evalde  " 136 

Commode,  semi-circular,  veneered  kingwood 
panels  in  mahogany  borders,  interior  satin- 
wood  mounted  ormolu  frieze  stamped  "  R. 
Lacroix,    M.E." 60 

Wardrobe,  tulipwood    ...  ...  ...  ■■•  •■•     348 

Louis    XVI.    design.        Commodes,    ebonised,   front 
and  sides  having  Italian  mosaic  marble  panels 
of  landscapes,   figures,  etc.    (pair)       ...         ...     422 

17th  Century. 

Cabinet,    black    lacquer,    doors    inlaid    figures    in 

mother-of-pearl,    gilt    stand        ...  ...  ...     270 

Travelling  library — see  Books   and    MSS. 
Sheraton. 

Bookcase,     secretaire,    satinwood     ...  ...  ...      136 

Bookcase,  winged,  upper  doors  mahogany  over- 
laid gilt-pearl  bead  ornament,  lower  veneered 
ovals   of    satinwood,   various   wood    borders   ...      208 

Cabinet,  mahogany,  mirrored  doors  in  upper  part, 
drawer  centre,  fall-down  front  forming  secre- 
taire,   cupboards   below    ...  ...  ...  ...      137 

('lock,  Grandmother,  movement  by  John  Monk- 
house,  London,  mahogany  case,  arched  and 
moulded  hood,  door  and  panel  at  base 
veneered  figured  woods  in  moulded  borders, 
c.     1770        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     208 

Corner  cabinets,  semi-circular,  veneered  panels 
liarewood  in  satinwood  and  mahogany  diagon- 
ally   striped    borders,   ormolu   mounts    (pair)...        60 

numb  waiter,  two  octagonal  tiers,  surrounded 
brass  galleries,  fluted  column  stem  issuing 
from  octagonal  cellarette,  reeded  legs,  tri- 
angular plinth  with  three  brass  dolphin  head 
feet,   c.    1 7<j.s  •••  •••  ...  •■•  ■••     20S 

Sideboard,      mahogany     inlaid     satinwood,     bow- 
fronted,    square    tapered    legs    ...  ...  ...      277 

Sheraton   period. 

1  lining-tables,  mahogany,   inlaid  border  of  feather 

and    cross-cut    tulipwood    (set)    ...  ...  ...      422 

Dumb    waiters,    mahogany,    two-tier    (pair)         ...     422 

Sideboard,    bow-fronted  ...  ...  ...  ...     422 

Unspecified. 

Commode,    two    deep   drawers,    four    cabriole   le^s      131") 

Dining-table,    mahogany  ...  ...  ...  ...      348 

Screen,  four-leaf,  giltwood — see  Tapestry,  Beau- 
vais. 

Tallboy    chest,    serpentine,    mahogany  ...  ...  136 

William    and   Marj  . 

Buffet,  oak,  three-tier,  carved  and  inlaid  ...  ...  42.2 

Cabinet,    walnut             ...          ...          ...  ...  ...  422 

Card-table,      shaped     foilding     lop,     one     drawer, 

baluster  legs,  scroll   stretchers   ...  ...  ...        60 

frame,  marquetry — sec  Pictures  and  Drawings, 
Heist,   Van  der. 

William      and      Mary      design.        Settees,     covered 

tapestrj     deputing    hunting    scenes    (two)    ...     136 

William     III.         Barometer,     portable,     by     Daniel 

Quare,   walnut  case   as   cylindrical  column   ...       60 
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Gold  Plate. 

Makers    and    Makers'    Marks. 

Mettayer,  Lewis.  Racing  cup,  body  decorated 
two  ribs,  engraved  one  side  arms  of  Queen 
Anne  and  on  other  a  horse  and  jockey,  in- 
scribed below  "  Penelope,"  beneath  lower 
rib  an  inscription — "  This  gold  cupp  run  lor 
by  5  years  old  Mares  at  Hambledon  in  York- 
shire, Monday  the  26  July  1714."  Domed 
cover  engraved  Queen  Anne's  cypher  and  the 
Garter     motto 

Storr,  Paul.  Racing  cups,  circular  feet,  bodies 
dci orated  band  of  flowers,  1823,  one  inscribed 
— '"  Edinburgh  Cup,  1823,  won  by  Nego- 
ciator,''  and  the  other — "  The  Montrose 
Cup,     1823,    won    by    Negotiator  ''    (pair)    ... 

Miniatures. 

Shelley,      Samuel.        Mrs.       Bryan      and      Children 

(signed    and    dated    1707) 
Smart,    [ohn.      Marianne,    wife  of    [ohn,    2nd   Baron 

Lisle,  1784 

Musical   Instruments. 

Harpsichord,   by    Jacobus   Kirchman,    London,    1755 
Pianoforte,   by    William    Southwell,    satinwood    case, 
semi-circular 

Violins. 

Balestrieri,    Tomasso    (Mantua),    1756 
Cappa,    Gio    (Saluzzo),    1683 
Gigliano,     Nicolaus     (Naples),     17.su 
Gragnani,    Antonio    (Liburni),     1758 
Gragnani,    Antonio,    1786 
Guarnerius,    Joseph    (Cremona) 
Pressenda,   Johannes  Franciscus   (Turin),    1834    ... 
Storioni,     Laurentius    (Cremona),     1789    ... 
Tononi,    Carlo    (Venice) 
Vuillaume,   Jean    Baptiste    (Paris)    ... 
Virginal,     by     Robert     Hasty,    London,    1(164,    oak 

case,    inner    sides    of    lid    and    fall-down    front 

painted   landscapes   and    figures 

Objets  d'Art. 

Alabaster  group,  "  Madonna  seated  in  a  chair 
with  spirally  fluted  pillars,  supporting  the 
Youthful  Saviour  on  her  left  knee,"  French, 
14th    century 

Fob-watch — see    Timepieces. 

Gold  fibula  bearing  the  formula  of  Emperor 
Diocletian    ... 

Croup  "  Perseus  and   Andromeda  "  ... 

Ivory  ewers  and  dishes,  carved  scenes  of  Baccha- 
nalian revels,  ivory  and  silver  handles 
(Italian    Renaissance   manner)    ... 

Ivorv  figures  -1  Itinerant  Vendors  and  Musicians  " 
(set    of    S) 

Jade  bowl,  K'ang  Hsi,  carved,  double-handled, 
pale  celadon  colouring,  five  short  bracket 
feet  

Jade    figure  "  Kwan   Yin  " 

Jade  panel,  dark  green,  Ch'ien  Lung,  probably 
used   as  table  screen,  carved  in  high  relief  ... 

Jade  vase,  white  slightly  flecked  brown,  fungus 
and   ring  handles  on    neck,    Chinese   ... 

Monymusk  Reliquary  (Brecbannock  of  St.  Columba) 

Rock  crystal  group,  carved  as  vase  and  cover  of 
archaic   design    flanked   phoenixes,  Chinese    ... 

Terra-cotta  group,  "  Virgin  and  fhild,"  Italian, 
15th    centuiy  ...  ... 
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PAGE 
Pewter. 

Flagon,  English,  18th  century,  engraved  with  a  ship 

and   "Mary  Edwards.  Deptford,   Back  Lane"     279 
Flagon,     17th    century  ...  ...  ...  ...     27') 

Pictures  and   Drawings. 

Augermeyer,    J.    A.     Flowers    in    \;im>    with    shells 

and   in-ects  in  niches  (signed  and  dated    r  7.  >j )        61 

Bassano  (ascribed  to). 

Rustic    figures    in    a   landscape,   with    a    woman    on 

a   horse  receiving  a  child  from  another  woman      135 
'Wine     Harvest,    with     figures     and     cattle     in    tin- 
foreground  and  farm  building-  in  tin'  distance      135 

Beechey.     Lady    Caroline     Howard,     who     married 

the    1st    Lord   Cawdor      ...  ...  ...  ...      135 

Bellini,  (".entile.  Procession  of  the  Relic  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark's 
(red    chalk   and    pen    and   ink)    ...  ...  ...      346 

Benson,  Ambrosius.  Portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  black 
dress  (traditionally  called  Catherine  of 
Aragon)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      203 

Boltraffio  (attributed  to).  Yirgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist,   St.    Joseph    and    three    other    figures    ...      135 

Bonington,  R.  P.  View  on  the  Seine  at  Mantes, 
with  two  peasants  in  the  foreground,  the 
Cathedral    in    the    distance        ...         ...         ...     204 

Botticelli  (attributed  to).  Angel  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion ...  ...  ...  ...         ...  ...     421 

Boudin,   E. 

Trouville,   1882  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     204 

View     of     Bordeaux,     taken     from     the    Quai     de 

Bacalan        ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         ...     204 

Brekelenkam,     Q.         La     Marchande    de    Legumes 

(water-colour)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     421 

Brerewood,  F.     Hon.   Benedict  Calvert,   second  son 

of   the  4th   Lord    Baltimore       ...  ...  ...     204 

Brouwer,    A.      La    Boueherie    ...  ...  ...  ...      421 

Browne,     H.     K.     (,L  Phiz  ").        Drawings    used    as 

illustrations    for    "  Martin    Chuzzlewit,"    five     347 

Brueghel,    Jan.      Flowers   in   a    vase    ...  ...  ...      203 

Clodion.      Nymph,    white    marble    statuette    ...  ...        On 

Clouet,  Jean  (School  of).      Portrait  of  an  old  woman     421 

Constable.  Dell  at  Helmingham  Park  :  A  Wood- 
land   Stream   with    a    footbridge...  ...  ...      2<\\ 

Corneille  de  Lyon.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in 
black  doublet  with  white  muslin  shirt,  holding 
gloves    in    his    left   hand    ...  ...  ...  ...      2i\\ 

Corot,    J.    B.    ('.     Kami    buildings    and    figures    bj 

a    stream      ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...      204 

Cotes,   F. 

Lady,    in    plum-coloured    dress,    with    white    scarf, 

pearl  necklace  and  pearl  drop  ...  ...  ...      20; 

Portrait  of  the  wife  of  William   Humphrey  W'yke 

ham,    of    Swaleclilf  ...  ...  ...  ...      348 

Portrait    of    William     Humphrey     Wykeham,     of 

Swaleclilf 348 

Thomas  Twisleton,  the  13th  Baron  Save  and 
Sele,  in  a  scarlet  military  coat,  with  blur 
facings  and    embroidered    with    f^obl    braid    ...      134 

William   Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (pastel  dated 

1760)  63 

Cox,   David.     Changing   Pastures:  a   Shepherd  ami 

his  dog,   with  a  Hock  of  sheep  on   the   Downs     203 
Cozens,  J.  R. 

Isola    Bella,    Lago    Maggiore    (water-colour)        ...      135 
Lodore    Waterfall,    Westmorland    (water-colour)...      135 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

David,  J.  L.  Portrait  of  a  lady,  probably  Madame 
['allien,  in  el.i-Mi.il  white  dress  with  blue 
sash    and    yellow    cloak    ... 

Davis,  T.  R.  T.  Philip  Payne,  Huntsman  to  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  on  his  favourite  horse 
Cherrington,  surrounded  by  the  Badminton 
Hounds 

Devis,   Arthur. 

Mr.  Strachey  Till,  Ins  wife,  his  sons  John  and 
Richard,  Sarah  his  daughter,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Gilbert  (Mrs.  'Fill's  brother),  in  the  garden  of 
his  house,  with  a  view  of  London  in  the 
baekground 

Rev.  Thomas  D'Oyly,  seated   at  a  table,  handing 

a  letter   to   his   daughter   who  stands    in    front 

of  him 
De  Wint,  Peter. 

Bolton    Abbey  :    An    extensive    landscape,    with    a 

pond    and    cattle   watering   in    the   foreground 

(water-colour) 

Cambridge — View  looking  across  the  Cam  to- 
wards the  town,  with  King's  College  in  the 
middle  distance  (water-colour)  ... 

High    Tor  

Lincoln — View  on  the  river,  with  boys  bathing 
in  the  foreground,  the  Cathedral  and  town 
on    rising  ground  in    the   centre   (water-colour) 

Porlock,  Somerset  :  looking  down  the  Village 
Street  toward  the  Church,  with  a  flock  of 
sheep  and  a  timber  waggon  in  the  fore- 
ground 

View    of    Bolton    Abbey 

Diest,  A.  van.  Burning  of  the  French  Fleet  at  La 
Hague  and  Cap  de  Vic,   i6g2  ... 

Dou,  Gerard. 

Dentist,  showing  a  young  dentist  on  point  of 
extracting   a   tooth  from    a   woman    patient   ... 

Interior    ... 

Downman,  John. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  West,  seated,  wearing  a  loose 
white  muslin  dress  with  white  fichu,  blue 
sash,  with  her  daughter  in  white  muslin  dress 
and  pink  sash,  bv  her  side  (signed  and  dated 
1786)  

Penelope  Welby,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Earle 
Welby,  of  Denton  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  in 
white  muslin  dress,  blue  sash  and  white  fichu 
(signed    and    dated    1788)  

Robert  Stern  Tighe,  seated  on  a  Chippendale 
arm-chair,  and  his  daughter  Catherine  stand- 
ing on  his  knee,  in  a  landscape  and  red  cur- 
tain   background   (signed   and    dated    1790)    ... 

Dupont,  Gainsborough.  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  which  rest 
his   Chancellor's   robes 

English   School. 

Anne  Vavasour  in  a  light  coloured  dress,  with 
pink    flower    pattern    (17th    century)    ... 

Fifth    Lord    Baltimore    (18th    century) 

Sir  Henry  Lee  ... 

Sir  Paulet  St.  John,  Lady  Tynte,  Sir  H.  St. 
John,  Mary,  Edward  John  and  William  St. 
John  (in  elaborately  carved  Chippendale 
frame) 

View  of  Covent  Garden,  London,  with  a  Fair 
prui  crding,  and,  on  the  right,  a  dentist 
performing  an  operation... 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Fantin-Latour. 

Lilies  in  a  glass  vase,  with  pink  and  white  ro-es 
in    a    bowl    ... 

Sweet  peas   in   a    glass  vase   ... 

White    roses 

Farquharson,    J.     F'ootsteps    in    the    Snow 

Fielding,    Copley. 

Arundel 

Bolton  Abbey  :  Peasants  and  cattle  in  the  fore- 
ground 

Dunstaffnage  Castle,  Loch  F'tive  :  Fishing  Boats 
in    a   Breeze 

Lake  Siena,   Early   Morning   (water-colour) 

Morning  Mists  ... 

South    Down,   Sussex   ... 
Flemish    School   (Early)     Virgin    and    Child,   seated 
in  a  garden,  with  an  architectural  background 

Foster,    Birket. 

Going  to  Market  :  Boy  leading  a  pony  and  cart, 
on  which  are  some  peasant  children  with  a 
basket    of    vegetables 

Pangbourne  Lock  on  the  Thames  ... 

Peep    at    the   Hounds  :    a   farm   wagon    at    a  ford, 
with    peasant    children    ... 
Fragonard,   J.   H.     Life  of  Don   Quixote   (series  of 

nine    black    chalk    and    wash    drawings) 
Gainsborough. 

F'orest  Road,  with  pool  in  the  foreground,  a 
peasant  riding  a  pony  beyond,  and  a  group 
of   gypsies  under  trees  to  the   right   ... 

Gentleman  in  blue  coat  and  vest  embroidered 
with  gold  braid,  with  hat  under  his  left  arm 

Queen  Charlotte,  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  em- 
broidered with  gold  braid  and  gold  tassels, 
and    a    spaniel   by    her   side 

Woodman's  Cottage,  with  a  group  of  peasants 
at  the  door,  a  shepherd  seated  on  the  ground 
with  two  dogs,  and  a  farm  cart  and  donkeys 
at  a  stream 
Gatta,  Bartolommeo  della.  St.  Roeh  standing  in 
prayer  in  the  foreground  of  a  landscape  ... 
Gelder,   Aert  de. 

Jacob's  Dream   ... 

Portrait  of  a  Voung  Boy 
Gheeraedts,    Marc. 

Captain  Thomas  Lee  ... 

Mary,  third  wife  of  Henry,  F>arl  of  Pembroke, 
standing  in  a  room,  through  the  window  of 
which  is  seen  a  view  of  the  Scheldt  ... 

Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  armour,  with  em- 
broidered breeches,  green  hose  and  brown 
shoes 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
wearing  the  scarlet  robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  

Gheeraerts,    Marcus — see    above. 
Girtin,  Thomas. 

View    of   Jedburgh    (water-colour)    ... 

Weymouth     (water-colour) 
<">oyen,  J.  van. 

Dutch    Coast     Scene    ... 

Skaters     ... 
('.rah, 1111,     Peter.         Scottish     Mountain    Scene     with 

cattle  in  the  mist  ... 
Grimbaldson,   Walter.     Hunting  Scenes  (The  Meet, 
The  Run,  and  The  Kill) 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Guardi,  F. 

Doge's    Palace,   Venice  134 

Fountain    near    Venice,    with    three    women    with 

washing    baskets    ...  ...  ...  •••  ...      134 

Venetian  Scene 42i 

Harlow,    G.     H.        Mrs.    Sumner    and    Miss    Lydia 
Montgomerie,    one    looking    over    the    other's 
shoulder        ...  ...  ...  ■••         •••  •••     134 

Hearne,    Thomas.     Edinburgh   from    Arthur's   Seat, 

1778    (water-colour)  135 

Heist,  Van  der  (ascribed  to).  Nobleman,  with 
black    tunic    and    white    collar    (in    a   William 

and    Mary    marquetry    frame) 13" 

Herring,    J.    F.     Hunt    Meet    in    Bedfordshire        ...     421 

Hobbema,  M. 

Wooded  Landscape,  with  a  cottage  among  trees 
on  the  right,  a  man  in  a  red  jacket  in  the 
foreground,  further  back  other  figures,  and 
on  the  left  various  buildings  surrounded  by- 
trees  204 

Woody     Landscape,     with     roadside    cottage    and 

peasants   conversing  under    a  tree       ...         ...      134 

Hobbema,  M.  (ascribed  to).  Undulating  Dutch 
Landscape,  with  a  group  of  trees  and  way- 
farers on  a  road  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       63 

Holbein  (School  of).  Henry  VIII.,  standing,  wear- 
ing a  red  doublet  trimmed  with  fur,  gloves 
in   right   hand   and    a   sheathed   dagger  in   left       62 

Hoppner,  John. 

Hon.    James  Dillon   in   red  coat       ...  ...  ...       62 

Portrait    of    Janet    Douglas,    of    Mains,    wife    of 
Mungo    Dick,    of    Pitkerro,    in    white    muslin 
dress,   seated    in   a    landscape    ...  ...  ...     203 

Thomas,  Lord  Binning,  aged  twenty-four,  after- 
wards gth  Earl  of  Haddington,  in  dark  green 
coat    and    white    vest        ...  ...  ...  ...     134 

Huysmans,  Jacob  (also  attributed  to  Lely).     James 
II.,    as    Duke    of    York,     with    his    Duchess, 
Anne    Hyde,    and    their    children,    the   future 
Queens    Mary    and    Anne  ...  ...  ...       62 

Huysum,  J.   van.     Flowers  and  Fruit  ...  ...     421 

Israels,     Josef.     Young     Peasant    Woman    standing 

before    a  window  washing   clothes       ...         ...     204 

Italian    School.     Madonna,     Child    and     Infant    St. 

John  136 

John,    Augustus    E. 

Archer,  The  :   A  Youth   in  blue  jacket  and  brown 

breeches,    releasing    an   arrow    ...  ...  ...      134 

Red   Feather  :    A  lady   in  black  jacket,   with  blue 

dress,    seated    en    rocks   ...  ...  ...         ...      134 

Reverie  :   The   Tired  Climber  :    A   girl   in  a  green 

dress,  with  blue  jacket,  leaning  on  some  rocks     134 
Summer  Noon  :    A  man  standing  in  a  landscape, 
and    a    woman    seated   on    the    grass   with    an 
open   book  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     134 

Yellow  'kerchief  :   A  woman  in  a  black  coat,  with 
spotted    blue    skirt,    and   yellow    handkerchief 
round  her  head,   seated   in  a  field       ...  ...      134 

Johnson,  Cornelius. 

George    Villiers,    Duke    of    Buckingham 136 

Portrait     of    Lady     Anne     Clifford,     wife    of    the 

4th    Earl    of    Pembroke    ...  ...  ...  ...     348 

Jonson,    C.      Sir    Horace    F.    Vere,    Lord    Tilbury, 
standing  in  a  landscape,  holding  a  spear,  his 
plumed   helmet   on    a    bank    by   his    side       ...     203 
Kneller,   Sir   G.     Portrait  of  Richard,   5th  Viscount 
Wenham,    as    a    boy,    playing    with    a   parrot 
perched    on    a    tree  ...  ...         ...         ...     348 

Latour,    Fantin — see  Fantin-Latour. 


Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 
Lely,   Sir   Peter. 

Portrait   of   Anne    Hyde    and   her    Music    Master 

(signed  and  dated  1654)  ... 
Portrait  of  Jane  Spiller,  of  Tythrop, 

Hon.    James    Herbert,     6th     son    of    the     41I1 
Earl  of  Pembroke... 
Lely     (also    attributed    to    Huysmans).     James     11., 
as    Duke    of    York,   with    his    Duchess,   Anne 
Hyde,   and  their  children,   the  future  Qi 
Mary    and   Anne   ... 
Lewis,   J.    F.     Reception  :    Interior    of   an    Egyptian 

apartment,  with    a  part)'   of   visitors   ... 
Lievens,    Jan.     Job    in    his    Misery    ... 
MacTaggart,  William.     June  Day  :   Machrihanish... 
Malton    (attributed   to). 

View  of  Cambridge:    King's  College  and    Chapel 

Yiew  of   Oxford  :   The  High,  showing   All    Souls', 

University     College,     Queen's     College,     and 

St.    Mary's    Church  

Mantegna    (ascribed   to).     Virgin  nursing   the    Child 
Miranda,   Juan  Carreno  de.     Charles   II.  of   Spain, 
when    12   years  of  age,    wearing  the   jewel   of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  standing  in  an  apartment 
at    the    Escurial    ... 
Monet,   Claude. 
Arbes    en    Hiver 

Au    Bord    de   la    Seine  :    Yetheuil    ... 
Fleurs 

La    Cathedrale    de    Rouen  :    Le    I'ortail 

Les   Falaises  d'Etretat,   Normandie 
Paysage  de    Matin  :    Prairie  a   Giverny    ... 
Peupliers    au    Bord    de    l'Epte 
Morland.      Rustic   scene,   with    wayfarers    hailing   ... 
Morland,  Henry.      Portraits  of  a  boy  and  girl  ( p :  1  i r ) 
Moro,  Antonio.     Philip  II. 
M'Taggart,   William — see    MacTaggart. 
Munkacsy,  M.  de.     Ballad  :    Interior   with    a  young 
woman    playing   the  lute,    with   two   Cavaliers 
listening 
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Murillo. 

Christ     healing 
Bethesda 

St.  Augustine,  kneeling  in  ecstasy  before  a 
Flaming  Heart,  which  appears  from  the 
clouds,  with  the  inscription  "  Inquietum  esl 
cor   meura   donee  perveniat  as   Te  "... 

Saint  Joseph  walking  with  the  Infant  Saviour, 
who  carries  a  saw  on  His  left  inn  and  a 
basket    of    carpenter's    tools    on    His    right    ... 

Mytens,  D.  Royal  Family  at  Theobald's  (King 
('harles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  being 
received    by    the    3rd    Earl    of    Pembroke)    ... 

Orley,  Bernard  van.  Madonna,  seated  with  the 
Infant  Christ  on  her  lap,  to  whom  St.  Joseph 
is  presenting  fruit,  in  an  architectural  back- 
ground 

Ostade,  J.  van.  River  scene,  with  farm  in  the 
distance 

Pater,  J.  B.  Ladies  ami  gentlemen  seated  in  a 
landscape     ... 

"  Phiz  " — see   Browne,  H.    EC. 

Pordenone  (attributed  to).  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.    Mary  Magdalene  and   St.   Joseph... 

Primatticcio,  Francesco  (attributed  to).  Madonna 
and    Child    in    a    landscape    background 

Raeburn. 

Mr.    Andrew    Wauchope,    of     Niddne,    known    .is 
;-  Auld    Laird  o'    Niddrie  "      


348 
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203 
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136 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Raeburn — continued. 

Mr.    Spottiswoode    (believed    to    be    and    probably 

is    Andrew    Spottiswoode)  ...  ■■•      iJ5 

Old     Man    (probably    John    Wauchope),    in    black 

coat,   with    white   cravat    and   white    wig        ...      13.S 
Ravesteyn,    Jan    van.      Portrait    of    a    lady,    in    rich 

brocade    dress,    standing    by    a    table    covered 

with  a  rug  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■■•  ■••      348 

Rembrandt.     Portrait   of    his    lather    ...  ...  ...     421 

Reynolds,    Sir   Joshua. 

Portrait  of  Lady   Catherine  Cornewall,   in  a   while 

muslin  dress,  with  yellow  sash  and  pink  cloak, 

seated    by    a    console    table        ...  ...  ...      134 

Portrait    of    Sir    Abraham    flume    ...  ...  ...      203 

Richardson,    T.   M.     Glencoe    from   the    Hills,    look 

ing    towards    Ballachulish,    Argyllshire,    with 

deer-stalkers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        63 

Romney.     Portrait  of   .Mrs.    Yorke,   in   white   muslin 

dress,    black    cloak,    seated    in    .1    crimson   (hair      203 
Romney    (attributed    to).     Portrait    of    a    gentleman 

in  brown    coat        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     34S 

Rubens,    Sir    Peter    Paul.        Life    and     Actions    of 

Achilles    (six   sketches   in   oils)    ...  ...  ...      13s 

Ruysdael,  J.  \  an. 

Autumn    landscape       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     421 

llilh    and   wooded   landscape,   with   a  waterfall  ...       63 
Hilly    landscape,    with    waterfall,    farm    buildings, 

ami  two  shepherds  tending  their  sheep  ...      134 

Road  winding  towards  the  foreground,  with 
figures  and  a  dog  near  a  (lump  of  tall  trees, 
and   a   thatched   cottage  on    the    right   ...  ...      134 

Woody    river  scene,    with    a    peasant    lisliinj,',    and 

liis    companion    kneeling   by    his    side    ...  ...       134 

Ruysdael,    Salomon   van. 

River  scene,  with  a  ferry  boat  laden  with  peasants 
and  cattle  on  the  right  ;  beyond  is  seen  a 
barge  with  sail  unfurled,  and  a  church  in  the 
distance,  and  on  the  left  a  wooded  bank 
with   church  and   cottages   in    the   background      134 

View  of   Alkmaar         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     421 

Santvoort,     Dirck.         Portrait    of    a     young    man     in 

brown    standing   by    a    table        ...  ...  ...      348 

Sargent,  John  S.  Cora,  Countess  of  Strafford,  in 
white  low-neck  dress,  seated,  holding  a 
rope   of    pearls        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      136 

Seghers,    H.      Landscape  ...  ...  ...  ...     421 

Shayer,    W.    (Senior).     Peasants    refreshing    outside 

the   Royal   Oak    Inn  ...      135 

Sickert,   Richard. 

Flanging   Gardens    of    Islington        135 

New    Bedford,    The      ...  ...       63 

Soldiers   of    King   Albert   at   the    Ready    ...  ...       63 

Soest,    Gerard. 

Cecil    Calvert,    second    Lord    Baltimore    ...  ...     204 

Countess  of  Bedford  as  "  Diana  " 204 

Somer,   Paul  van. 

Anne   Wortley,   Lady   Morton  62 

Elizabeth  Lee,  Lady  Tanfiekl  (so-called) 62 

Stark,  J.  Road  through  a  forest,  with  a  man  on  a 
white  pony,  talking  to  a  sportsman  with  two 
dogs  by  his   side   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     203 

Steer,   P.   Wilson. 

Black    Page        63 

Clearing  after  rain       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       63 

Tenkate,  Herman.     Call  to   the  Colours  ..  ...       63 


PACK 

Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Terborch,  Gerard.  Gentleman  and  his  wife,  the 
former  in  black,  seated  at  a  table,  on  which 
is  a  book  labelled  "  Hipocrates,"  the  lady 
in  white  satin  skirt  with  blue  velvet  bodice, 
standing  holding  a  rose  ...  ...  •••  -••      135 

Thackeray,     William    Makepeace.          Sketches  (pen 

and  ink)       ...          ...          ...          ...          •••  •••  20; 

Thaulow,     Fritz.      Canal,    with    cottages         ...  ...  135 

Tiepolo.     Sacrifice    of    Iphigenia         ...          ...  ...  135 

Tiepolo     (attributed     to).         Abraham     circumcising 

his    household  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■•■      135 

Tintoretto.      Divine,    in    a    white    muslin    gown    over 

a    black    habit         134 

Titian    (attributed   to). 

Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  damascened  armour, 
wearing  the  chain  and  jewel  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     203 

Rape    of    Proserpine    ...          ...  ...  ...  ...      134 

Troy,    J.    F.    de.     Les    Cornes   du  Bonnet    ...  ...     421 

Turner,    J.    M.    W. 

Criccieth    Castle,    Carnarvonshire    (c.  1835)         ...       63 

Pembroke   Castle    (c.    1829)    ...  ...  ...  ...       63 

Unspecified. 

Flowers     in    a     sculptured    vase,  with  gold    watch 

on   a.  stone  ledge   ...          ...  ...  ...  ...      134 

Portrait  of  1st  Lord  Baltimore  ...  ...  ...  204 

Portrait  of  3rd  Lord  Baltimore  ...  ...  ...  204 

Portrait  of  4th  Lord  Baltimore  ...  ...  ...  204 

Portrait  of  6th  Lord  Baltimore  ...  ...  ...  204 

Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony.  Portrait  of  Philip,  4th 
Farl  of  Pembroke  and  1st  Earl  of  Mont- 
gomery ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     34S 

Vincent,  G.  View  of  Beachy  Head  from  Pevensey, 
with  a  sportsman  and  shepherd  with  cattle 
and    sheep    in   the    foreground    ...  ...  ...      134 

Yiti,  Timateo.  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 
Jerome,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  two 
other    Saints  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     203 

Veronese,    Paul.     Rest    on    the    Flight    into    Egypt  204 

Veyrassat,    J.     Tow    Path          ...         ...         ...         ...  204 

Wimperis,    E.   M. 

Stratford-on-Avon           ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  64 

Windmill              63 

Wissing,   Willem.      James    II.,    in    armour,    with    red 

cloak  and  white  sleeves  ...  ...  ...  ...       62 

Wolstenholme,    Dean. 

Breaking    Covert  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     203 

Refreshing  at    the  Village    Inn  ...  ...  ...     203 

W'ootton,  John.  George  Henry,  3rd  Earl  of  Litch- 
field, and  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Robert  Lee, 
as  members  of  the  Beaufort  Hunt  (signed 
and  dated) 62 

Wouverman,   P.     Haymaking    ...  ...  ...  ...     421 

Ziem,   F.     On  the  Lagoons,   Venice 135 

Zoffany,  J. 

General    Stibbert    and    his    Stall    in    the    Council 

Chamber    at    Calcutta      ...  ...  ...  ...      134 

Portrait  of  Jane  Pescod,  wife  of  Carew  Mildmay, 
of  Shawford,  in  blue  dress,  standing  on  a 
terrace,    holding   some    orange    blo-soms        ...     203 

Zurbaran,    Francisco.     Saint    Justa,    a    patron    s-aint 

of    Seville    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      134 
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Pottery   and  Porcelain. 

Chelsea. 

Figure,     :'  Dr.     Boloardo,"      raised     red 
mark    (see  similar  figure   illustrated   in 
Connoisseur,"    Jan.,    iQ33,   p.   43) 

Figures,    "  Setting    Partridges  "    (pair)    ... 

Chinese. 

Ch'ien    Lung. 

Dinner  service,   tobacco  leaf  design  (127  pieces) 

Figures  of  hawks  standing  on  rockwork,  resting 

on   rectangular  stands,  sides  painted  in  under- 

glaze  blue  with  peonies  and  angles  with  river 

landscapes   (pair)    ... 

Plates,  famille-rose,  princess  and  attendants  in 
landscape,  bands  of  floral  ornament  between 
diapered    bands    round    rims    (pair)    ... 

Table  service,  reserved  panels,  landscapes  and 
birds,  centre  panels  scenes  from  the  artist's 
life    (200    pieces)    ... 

EC'ang  11  si. 

Bottles,  jamille-verte,  globular  bodies,  tall 
narrow  necks,  everted  lips,  short  spreading 
feet,  decorated  emblems,  symbols,  ladies  in 
fan  shaped  panels  (pair)  ... 

Bowl,  yellow  glazed  interior,  exterior  panels  of 
birds  and  flowers  emblematic  of  the  Seasons, 
famille-verte  on  black  (faulty)  ... 

Charger,  rim  decorated  symbolic  ornament 
and  flowers,  gold,  yellow,  green  and  famille- 
noire,  wide  border  containing  coat-of-arms  in 
colours,  supporters  and  coronet  in  famille- 
noire  and  famille-rose,  below  crest  on  cap 
of    maintenance 

Garniture,  powder-blue,  three  vases  and  two 
beakers  (restored),  decorated  reserve  panels, 
flowers,   birds    and   the   Hundred  Antiques    ... 

Saucer  dish,  famille-verte,  peacocks,  flowers, 
plants,  etc.  ... 

Vases,  triple  gourd,  brilliant  green  glaze,  three 
bulbs  and  cracked  trumpet  necks  decorated 
scrolling  peonies  in  white  (pair) 
Ming.  Jars  and  covers,  jamille-verte,  enamelled 
kylins,  dragons,  horses,  symbols,  etc.,  pale 
green,  aubergine,   yellow  and  rouge-de-fer  on 

brilliant    green    (two)         

Old  Chinese.     Dinner  service  (gs  pieces) 

Sung.  Bowl,  circular,  beaded  beneath  lip,  sup- 
ported   three   fungus  feet,   lavender-blue   glaze 

Crown  Derby.     Dessert  service  (35  pieces) 

Deruta.  Dish,  lustred  yellow  and  blue,  "  Mother 
teaching  child  to  read,"  riband  encircling 
group  "  Facies  Oqulis  Isidios  Ameis,"  c.  1520 

Dresden. 

Clock  (movement  by  Vidal  of  Paris),  supported 
among  ormolu  branches  with  porcelain  flowers 
and    group    of    two    lovers  

Dinner  service,  birds  and  insects  in  colours 
within  basket  moulded  borders  (203  pieces)  ... 

Meissen. 

Figures    of     woodpeckers    on    tree    stumps    with 

insects  and  branches 
Group,  shepherd  and  shepherdess  seated  beneath 
a  tree 
Nantgarw.  Dessert  service,  borders  modelled  with 
foliations  in  slight  relief,  gilt  with  flower 
stems,  etc.,  centres  painted  flower  sprays 
and  insects   (39  pieces)    ... 
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Pottery  and  Porcelain — continued. 

Sevres.  Dinner  service,  panels  oi  flowers,  figures, 
pastoral  subjects  and  French  chateau  in 
colours     on     turquoise     ground     (nearly 

piei  es)  13  ■ 

Spode.     Dinner    service,    painted    bouquet-    of    old 

English  flowers  (230  pieces)        ...  ...         ...     34s 

Unspecified.     Figures,  grotesque  monsters,  turquoise 
glaze,    mounted    Louis   XV.    ormolu    horns  and 
plinths    chased     foliage,     ormolu     floral     feet. 
?    French    (pair)    ...  ...         ...  ...         ...       61 

Wedgwood. 

Dessert    service,    pink    lustre,    impressed    mark    (36 

pieces)  ...         ...         ...  ...         ...  ...     278 

Medallions    (583) — Tangye    collection         ...         ...     278 

Wood,     Ralph.        Figure,     Duke     of     Cumberland 
attired    as    a    Roman    Emperor,     green     toga, 
aubergine    cloak,    laurel    wreath,    horse   pranc- 
ing,   front     legs    on     rock     with     weeds     and 
grasses,    oblong    plinth    ...  ...         ...         ...      137 

Worcester. 

Dessert    service,    panels    of    flowers    on    gold    and 

blue  ground   (47  pieces)   ...  ...  ...  ...      136 

Dinner  and  dessert  service,  decorated  Imari 
style,  red,  blue,  green  and  gold  (about  200 
pieces)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      131") 

Mug,  ogee  sides,  decorated  exotic  birds  in  land- 
scape enclosed  in  panels  with  gilded  rococo 
scrollwork     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     278 

Mugs,  cylindrical,  decorated  exotii  birds  in 
landscape,  enclosed  in  panels  with  gilded 
rococo  scroll  borders  on  applegreen  back- 
ground    (pair)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      278 

Tea  service,  painted  bunches  of  fruit  and  insei  ts, 
broad  borders  of  applegreen  within  gilded 
rococo   scrollwork    (12    pieces)    ...  ...  ...      278 

Properties    Dispersed. 

Barrymore,    The    late    Lord        ...          ...          ...         ...  135 

Beatty,    Chester    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  6i 

Behrens,   The    late    Frederick   ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

Bradley,     Edson     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  421 

"  Clent     House,"    near    Stourbridge,     Worcs.         ...  422 

'■  Clouds,"    East    Knoyle,   near    Salisbury    ...         ...  136 

Cowdrav ,    The   late   Annie,   Viscountess        ...         13s.  270 

Denison,  The  late  Mr.  Alfred    ..         ...         ...         ...  347 

Dillon,    The   late    Viscouni        ...         ...         ...          (12,  346 

"  Dogmersfield    Park,"    Winchfield,    Hampshire    ...  136 

"  Driffield,"    East    Yorkshire [36 

Egmont,    The     late     Frederick     loseph    Trevelvan, 

Earl    of    (The     "   Rancher     Earl  ")         ...      '     ...  207 

('.elder,    1'.    S.    van          ...         ...          ...         ...          ...  .421 

Greene,    The   late    Mr.    T.    Whitcombi           ...         ...  270 

Hillingdon,  Lord  ... 

"  Hope  "     Marbles  1  g 

"  Ludlow    Castle  "           ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  136 

Mount   Stephen,  The  late  Ladj           ...         ...         ...  348 

Oppenheim,    The   late   Mrs.    Henrj    ...         ...         ...  60 

"  Padworth    House,"    Berkshire    (Ford    Roundway)  348 

I'eckover   of   Wisbech,    The    late   Lord... 

"  1'enn   House,"    Bucks.   (Earl    Howe)           ...         ...  421 

Peruvian    antiquities        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  .)-?' 

"  I'usey   House,"   near   Faringdon,  Berks.    (The  late 

Mr.    P.     V.    Bouverie  I'usey)     ...         .  .         ...  4-'2 

Quennell,    Mr.    W.           137 

Rosebery,   The  late  Lord  ...  ..         ...         137.  203 

Sichel,  The   late   Mr.   Walter 42. 
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Properties   Dispersed — continued. 

Strafford,  The  late  Cora,  Countess  of 64,  136 

Sutton,  The  late   Mrs.  James  F.   (U.S.A.) 421 

Tangye    collection     of    583     Wedgwood    medallions 
formerly  on  loan  at  the  Birmingham  Corpora- 
tion   Galler\-  ...  ■••  •■•  •••  •••     27° 

••  Tythrop    House,"   Thame,    Oxon.    (Mr.    A.    A.    H. 

Wykeham)  34« 

Waud,  The  late  Mr.    George  T 279 


Relief. 

Bacon,  Sir   Nicholas — see  Books,  Travelling  Library. 
Bronte,   Charlotte. 
Bracelet,    velvet 

Locks    of    her    hair    (two)         

Memorial     cards,    black-edged     (several)     ... 
Pin-cushion    shaped    as    miniature    book    ... 
Table    writing-desk,   walnut    inlaid    mother-o'-pearl 
Campbell,     Colin,     6th     Laird     of     Glenorchy — see 
Needlework,  panels,  16th  century,  from  Holy- 
rood    Palace. 
Catherine   I.,    Empress   of    Russia — see  Timepieces, 

Fob-watch. 
East    India    Company.      Waterman's    badge,    silver, 

1763 — see    Silver    and    Plate,    "  B.G." 
Gladstone.     Pocket    edition    of    Dante's    "  Works," 

with    numerous    pencil    notes    ... 
Marie  Louise,  Empress  <>f  the  French.     Books  from 

her  library  ... 
Napoleon. 
Farewell    letter    to    Marie    Louise,    dated    g    a.m., 
April   20th,    1814   ... 

Love  letters  to  Josephine,   written  between  March- 
June,     1796,    and     May,    1800    ... 

St.  Columba,  Brecbanncck  of  (Monymusk  Reliquary) 


Sculpture    and    Carving. 

Athene,    Carrara     marble     (formerly     in     the     Hopi 
Collection) 

Nymph,  white  marble  statuette,  by  Clodion  (French) 
Perseus    and    Andromeda 

\  ases,    two-handled    white   marble    (formerly    in   the 
Hope  Collection)   (pair)   ... 

Venus  Victrix,   Roman,    1st  century   A.D. 

Silver  Plate. 

Makers   and    Maker-'    Marks. 

A.M.  in  monogram  (probably  A.  Moore).  Por- 
ringer, two-handled,  scroll  handles  as  terminal 
figures,     165CJ 

A.S.  with  two  mullets  above.  Strawberry  dish, 
circular,  sides  divided  sixteen  lobes,  slightly 
serrated    rim,    i6g7 

An  eagle  displayed  standing  on  an  orb.  Chalice, 
parcel-gilt,  dated  1535,  with  contemporary 
paten,  engraved  with  the  Agnus  Dei 

Archambo,      Peter.        Casters,      silver-gilt, 
shaped,    circular    feet,    engraved    crest, 
(three)  

Aubin,  Henry — see  Lamerie,   Paul,   Casters. 

B.G.  (probably  Benjamin  Gignac).  Waterman's 
badge  of  the  East  India  Company,  oval, 
embossed  arms  of  the  Company  in  wreath  of 
foliage,     1763  ...  

Bentley,  Benjamin  (probably).  Cream  pitcher, 
small,    plain,    c.    1730 
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Silver   Plate — continued. 

Makers    and    Makers'    Marks— continued. 

Boulton,  Matthew  (Birmingham).  Candelabra, 
branches  for  four  lights,  circular  bases, 
baluster  stems,  decorated  bands  of  gadroon- 
ing,    1S09    (pair) 64 

Chapman,  John.  Hot-water  jug,  plain,  pear- 
shaped,  moulded  and  hinged  lip,  slightly 
domed  cover  with  vase-shape  finials,  oval 
base,    1729   ...  ...  ...  ■•■  ■••  ■••       °4 

Cleghorne,     Thomas.        Tumbler     cups,     slightly 

everted  lips,    1692    (pair) 208 

Cortauld,  Augustin.  Sauceboats,  double-lipped, 
oval  mounted  feet,  two  scroll  handles,  en- 
graved coat-of-arms  (pair)  ...  ...  ...      207 

Crespell,    Septimus   and   James. 

Dishes,    oval   meat,    1764    (four)    ...  ...  ...     207 

Plates,    circular    dinner,    ?    1764    (59   and    1    un- 
marked)         207 

D.G.  and  two  ileurs-de-lys  in  a  lozenge.  Porrin- 
ger, two-handled,  almost  straight  sides, 
slightly  everted  lip,  lower  part  body  repousse 
and  chased,  scroll  handles  surmounted  ter- 
minal bust-,   1677  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      20S 

D.O.  (probably  John  Downes).  Cupping  bowl, 
flat  pierced  handle,  on  three  feet  of  later  date, 
1699  ...       64 

Dell,   Samuel — see   S.D. 

Downes,   John — see   D.O. 

F.T.     Dredger,    1926  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     207 

Fleming,  William.  Strainer,  ciicular,  flat  handles 
pierced  scrolling  foliage,  bowl  with  formal 
foliage,     1714  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       61 

Fossey,  lohn.  Coffee-pot,  plain  cylindrical, 
small,  tapering  sides,  cover  surmounted 
baluster  finial,  engraved  arms  of  Lyme,   1735     207 

G.S.  crowned  with  a  crescent  below.  Bowl,  small, 
sides  engraved  chinoiserie  design  birds  and 
leaves,  partly  matted,  short  base  with  reeded 
decoration,    1683    ...  ...  ..  ...  ...       64 

Gignac,   Benjamin — see   B.G. 

H.M.  with  a  bird  and  olive  branch  below. 
Beaker,  everted  lip,  formal  foliage  in  panels 
enclosed  by  straps,  pendant  acanthus  leaves, 
moulded    base,     1663        ...  ...  ...  ...       64 

H.X.,  a  bird  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak 
below.  Stand  for  caudle  cup,  border  re- 
pousse and  chased  flowers  and  foliage,  bears 
arms  of  Hutton,  1658  (for  caudle  cup  see 
I.C.   and  a  mullet  below)  ...  ...  ...       64 

ILK.    between    pellets.      Tumbler    cup,    wide  band 

and    matted    ornament    round    side,    1683    ...     208 

Hennell,  David.  Salt-cellars,  spool-shaped,  circu- 
lar collet  feet  engraved  crowned  cypher  and 
Perceval    crest,    1756    (six)  ...  ...  ...     207 

Holiday,  Edward.  Box,  plain  oblong,  slightly 
shaped  corners  moulded  borders  and  domed 
cover,     1715  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       64 

Hutchinson,     Richard.     Dredger,    plain     circular, 

pierced    domed    cover,    ring    handle,    1717    ...     207 

I.C.  and  a  mullet  below.  Caudle  cup  and  cover, 
repousse  and  chased  band  of  large  flowers, 
scroll  handles  as  female  terminal  figures, 
cover  similar  decoration,  surmounted  balustei 
finial,  bearing  arms  of  Hutton,  1659  (for 
stand  see  H.N.,  a  bird  with  an  olive  branch 
in   its   beak   below)  ...  ...  ...  ...       64 

I.D.   with  a  mullet  in  shield.     Stoneware  jug  and 

cover,  silver-gilt  mounts,   1568  ...  ...  ...     208 

I.S.  beneath  a  coronet  (probably  John  Shepherd). 

Spoons    and    forks,   combined,    c.    1680    (four)     208 
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Silver    Plate—  continued. 

Makers    and   Makers'   Marks — continued . 

J.W.  in  a  monogram.  Cupping  bowl,  plain  cir- 
cular,   flat    pierced    handle,    1667 

L.I.  with  a  flower  below.  Wine  cup,  silver-gilt, 
circular  foot,  baluster  stem,  decorated  with 
three  brackets  as  cherubs,  161 7  (given  by 
Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Landgravine 
of   Hesse-Homburg,   to   George,    Lord   Arden) 

L.I.  and  a  flower  below  (probably).  Spice  box, 
as  escallop  shell,  four  shell  feet,  1617  ... 

Lamerie,    Paul. 

Casters,     pear-shaped,     domed     covers    pierced 
alternate     panels,     scrolls    and     lozenges,     en- 
graved   coat-of-arms,    1713    (three)    (these  bear 
also    the    mark   of    Henry    Aubin) 
Casters,    pear-shaped,    engraved    Perceval    crest, 

1725    (three) 

Cruets  for  oil  and  vinegar,  sides  pierced  rococo 

scrolls,    flowers    and    shellwork,    each   on    four 

feet,   mask   and  scroll  handles,   1747    (pair)    ... 

Snuffer-tray,     oblong,     four    scroll    feet,    handle 

at    side,    1725 
Tea-caddies,     oblong,     chased      rococo     manner 
shells,    cartouches    and    chinoiscrie    ornament, 
set   of   three    in    original   case    of   walnut    and 
amboyna   wood,    silver    mounted,    1730 
Waiters,   square,   engraved    Walpole   arms,    172S 

(pair)  

Waiters,  square,  on  lour  moulded  feet,  centres 
engraved  arms  of  Samuel  Reynardson, 
F.k.S.  (1704-1707),  impaling  those  of  his 
wife,    1731    (pair)    ... 

Le  Sage,  John.  Candlesticks,  silver-gilt  tabic, 
circular  bases,   baluster  stems,    1732    (four)    ... 

Locke,  Nathaniel.  Chocolate  pot,  cone-shaped, 
domed  cover  with  hinged  top,  swan-neck 
faceted  spout,  wooden  handle,  engraved  arms 
of    Bowles,    171  r    ... 

Lofthouse,  Matthew  (probably).  Tumbler  cup 
engraved  arms  of  Sir  John  Walter,  M.P.,  and 
inscribed,     1710     ... 

Mangle,  Edward  (probably)  (Hull).  Caster, 
cylindrical,  pierced  cover,  plain  body  en- 
graved   coat-of-arms,    1670 

Mattayer,  Lewis. 

Andirons,  each  on  two  oval  gadrooned  feet, 
vase-shaped  stems,  decorated  gadrooning,  sur- 
mounted cone   finials,    1715    (pair) 

Candlesticks,  table,  octagonal  bases,  baluster 
stems,    1712    (four) 

Racing  cup — see  Gold  Plate. 

Moore,   A. — see  A.M.    in  monogram. 

Nelme,  Anthony.  Sugar  castors  and  covers, 
octagonal,  plain,  engraved  armorials,  1727 
(pair)  

P.D.  between  crescents.  Tankard,  nearly  straight 
sides,  flat  cover,  volute  thumb-piece,  scroll 
handle,  bearing  arms  of  the  1st  Puke  of 
Leeds,    1662 

Peacock,  Edward.  Tea-kettle,  plain  spherical, 
with  stand  and  lamp,  kettle  bearing  coat-of- 
arms,   1725  ... 

R.G.  with  a  bird  between  and  below.  Beaker, 
tall,    strapwork  and  floral  engraving,    1615    ... 

R.M.  between  mullets  and  pellets.  Cup,  two- 
handled,    plain    with    scroll    handles,    1661    ... 

S.D.  (probably  Samuel  Dell).  Cupping  bowl, 
plain,  flat  pierced  handle,  engraved  initials 
and  date,  1685 
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page  Silver    Plate—  continued.  PAGE 

Makers    and    Makers'    Marks — continued. 

Schuppe,    John.     "  Cow  "    cream   jug,    1764        ...     207 
2"~  Shepherd,    John — see    I.S.    beneath    a    coronet. 

Storr,    Paul — see    Gold    Plate. 
T.C.    in    a    monogram.     Porringer,    two-handled, 
lower     part     repousse     and     chased     flowers, 
galloping  stag   and   a   mountain   goat,  beaded 

"   S  "-shaped     handles,      1670       ...  ...  ...       207 

Ullrich,    Jorg     (Nuremberg).         Cup    and    cover, 

'  parcel-gilt,    shaped    foot    and    body    as    spiral 

lobes,  applied  band  of  foliage  and  berries 
round  stem,  lobed  cover  surmounted  bj 
winged  figure  of  Hope  with  anchor  in  hit 
hand,    c.     1540         ...  ...  ...  ...  ■••      207 

208  \v.    (probably    Richard    Wilcox).     Hot    milk   jug, 

circular    foot,    faceted    spout,    Exeter,    1718    ...     208 

207  Wilcox,    Richard — see    above. 

Willaume,  David  (or  Williams,  David).  Rose- 
water  ewer,   silver  gilt,  helmet   shape,   circular 

207  gadrooned    foot,    baluster    stem,    harp-shaped 

handle,    1693  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      207 

207  Williams,  David — see  above. 

Wood,   Edward.     Salt-cellars,   octagonal   trencher, 

with    four    salt    shovels,     1727    (four)    ...  ...      207 

Yorke,   Edward.     Hot  milk  jug  and   cover,  pear- 
shaped    rim    foot,    cover    surmounted    baluster 
finial,    engraved    coat-of-arms,    1709    ...  ...     208 

Period. 

15th  century  late.  Coconut  cup  and  cover,  silver- 
gilt  mounts,  probably  German  ...         ...         ...     208 

1668  (possibly).     Porringers,  small,  slight!}  bellied 

sides,    scroll    handles    (pair)         ...  ...  ...      208 

[6gr.     Mug,    bulbous    form,    lower    pail     repousse 
and    chased    alternate    spiral    fluting   and    gad 
roons,    reeded     neck    and     handle         ...  ...        (14 

17th  century.     Andirons,  repousse  and  chased  with 

cupids,    lion's    mask    and     foliage     (pair)         ...      207 

i7t2.     Forks,  dessert,  three-prong,  crests  on  backs 

of  handles   (eleven)  ...         ...  ...         ...     2>>S 

1729  (probably).  Dredger,  plan.  octagonal, 
pierced  domed  cover,  surmounted  balustei 
finial,    reeded    handle      ...         ...         ...         ...     207 

1733.      Cream     jug,     plain     pitcher     shape,     scroll 

handle,     moulded    base     ...  ...  ...  ...        <>4 

1750.     Bowl,    plain,    circular    (probably    Irish)    ...       <>4 

1763.      Mug,      plain,     small     ...  ...  ...  ...        64 

1775.     Mug,    embossed   flowers         ...         ...         ...       '4 

Textiles. 

( 'arpets. 

Needlework,      worked      cross  stitch      floral      design 

border  of   fruits,   iSth  century 63 

Persian,    woven    with    arabesques    and    medallion 

flowers   and    foliage  ...         ...         ...         •••      U7 

422  Woven,  thick  pile,   rich   wine  colour  ground   with 

triple     centre     medallions    with     floral    designs 

in    blue        if' 

Manto,    black    with,    thirty-eight    panels    of    crimson 
64  embroidered  ritual  figures,  Peruvian  ...         ...     421 

Manto,    centre    embroidered    ritual    figures    in   sixty 

nine  panels  of  dark  blue,    Peruvian   ...         ...      i-'i 

207  Manto,   with  birds   in   thirty  nine  panels   df  crimson, 

Peruvian       ...  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...      1-1 

208  Needlework. 

('hairs  with  seals  ami   backs  covered   pctil  point — 
20-  see    Furniture,   Chippendale. 

Panels. 

Gros-  and    petit-foint,   "  Rape  of    Proserpine," 
contained   in  Chippendale  firescreen  ...         ...       63 
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Textiles — continued. 

Needlework — continued . 
Panels — continued. 

"  Narcissus    and    Echo  "    by    fountain,    English 

Petit-point 

Petit-point,  floral  design,  contained  in  Hepple- 
white    cheval   firescreen    ... 

Petit-point .  "  Story  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus," 
signed    "  M.C."    in    seed    pearls,    dated    164CJ 

Scottish,  16th  century,  from  Holyrood  Palace, 
three,  first  with  Campbell  arms  impaling 
Ruthven  surmounted  initials  probably  made 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Colin  Camp- 
bell, 6th  Laird  of  Glenorchy  (d.  1583),  with 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Ruthven  ;  other 
two  also  with  Campbell  arms  and  initials 
C.C.  422 

Vase     of    flowers     and     fruit     on     blue     ground, 

English  ...  ...  ...    '      ...  ...  ...        60 

\   ise    of    flowers    in    brilliant    colours    on    black 

ground,    English      ...  ...  ...        '«> 

Woven  "  Vertumnus  ami  Pomona  "  with  camels, 
etc.,  English  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       60 

Screen,  five-leaf,  covered  gros-foini  worked  bril- 
liant coloured  wools  with  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers  entwining  broad  spiral  columns, 
yellow    ground,    Queen    Anne    ...  ...  ...     208 

Seitee — wv  Furniture,   George    1. 

Poncho,   crimson,   woven    masked    figures,    monsters, 

etc.,    Peruvian       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     421 

Valance,   petit-point,   figure  subjects,    P.lizabethan  ...      157 
Shawl,    black,    embroidered     ritual     figures     in     fifty 

panels,    Peruvian   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     421 

Skirt,  black,    woven   with    ritual   figures,    Permian...      421 
Tapestries. 

Arm-chairs,  Cromwellian  design,   covered   tapestry 

(six)  [36 

Beauvais,    "  Pour    Seasons  "    in    the    manner    of 
Jean      Berain,     brilliant     colours     on     yellow 
ground,     Louis     XV.,     set     oi      eight      panels, 
mounted     at     later     date     to     form      four-leaf 
screen,   moulded    giltwood   frame  ...  ...      136 

Brussels,    by    Dogus    de   Vos,    t 7 1 1 1    century    (lour)       63 
Brussels,   by   Jacques   Geubels,    "  History  of  Ver- 
tumnus  and     Pomona,"    after    Raphael    (four)      135 


PACE 

Textiles — continued. 

Tapestries — continued . 

Fauteuils,    Louis    XV.    design    (pair)  ...  ...      136 

Morris   verdure    with    deer,    fox    and    rabbits        ...      136 

Settees,  William  and  Mary  design,  covered  tapes 

try    depicting    hunting    scenes    (two)    ...  ...      130 

Thuringian,  woven  in  six  compartments  with 
"  Prophet  Balaam  "  and  five  scenes  from  the 
"  Nativity  of  Christ  and  the  Legend  of  the 
Magi,"  and  the  arms  of  the  Quitzow  family, 
15th     century  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      137 

Timepieces. 

Bracket  chiming  dork,  by   Thomas  Tompion,  ebony 

case  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     277 

Bracket  clock,  by  Daniel  Quare,  pedestal-shaped 
case  with  bell  top  veneered  tortoiseshell,  brass 
dial  mounted  silver  metal  numeral  plate,  silver 
spandrels  as  cross  batons,  fleur-de-lys  heads 
tied    to    laurel    brain  lies    by    ribands   ...  ...      277 

Clock,  by  Yidal,  of  Paris,  supported  among  ormolu 
branches  and  Dresden  porcelain  flowers  and 
group  136 

Fob-watch,  large  gold  repeating,  signed  "  v\braham 
Heidrich,  London,"  outer  case  platinum 
network  mounted  in  gold  (probably  Russian 
work)  and  set  with  over  200  diamonds  and 
small  medallions  in  manner  of  Berain,  on 
bark  of  case  is  a  miniature  of  Catherine  L, 
Empress    of    Russia,    inscribed    "  M/1725  "...     27S 

Grandfather  clock,    walnut    marquetry,    William   and 

Mary  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      422 

Grandmother  clock,  by  John  Monkhouse,  of  Lon- 
don,   c.    1770,    Sheraton    mahogany    case        ...      2:,8 

Long-case  clock,  small,  by  Joseph  Knibb,  enclosed 
slender  walnut  case,  Charles  II.  (see  also 
"  The   Connoisseur,"    Sept.,    10,22,   pp.   30-32)      277 

Tall-case  clock,  by  Daniel  Quare,  walnut  mar- 
quetry, brass  dial,  subsidiary  dial  with  day  of 
the    week    recorder,   William    and    Mary        ...     277 

Watch,  Sedan-chair,  Bilston  enamel,  signed  "  Wind- 
mills,    London,"     c.     1740-50    ...  ...  ...     27S 
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JVo.  I.— The  Hazard    Table 


By  William   Hogarth 


BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


DRAWINGS    AT   WINDSOR    CASTLE 

By  H.  M.  CUNDALL,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A. 
II. — Some  Georgian  Masters 


Georgian  Art — to  employ  a  phrase  more  useful 
than  exact — is  copiously  represented  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  "  Sandbys  "  alone 
providing  a  collection  of  formidable  importance  in 
their  sphere.  In  this  article,  attention  is  concen- 
trated on  a  few  outstanding  figures  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  linking  up  their  lives  with  some  of  the  most 
striking  works  by  them  preserved  at  Windsor. 

It  has  been  said  that  William  Hogarth 
considered  copying  other  men's  works  was  like 
pouring  wine  from  one  vessel  into  another  ;  there 
was  no  increase  in  quality  and  the  flavour  of  the 
vintage  was  liable  to  evaporate.  He  marked  out 
an  original  course  for  himself.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen Hogarth  was  apprenticed  to  a  silver-plate 
engraver,  but  he  soon  found  that  reproducing 
shields  and  crests  was  too  limited  a  sphere.  He 
abandoned  this  work  in  order  to  engrave  his  own 
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designs.  Hogarth  had  a  dislike  for  academic  in- 
struction. He  possessed  a  wonderfully  accurate 
and  retentive  recollection,  and  he  said  that,  instead 
of  burdening  the  memory  with  musty  rules  or  tiring 
the  eye  with  copying  dry  or  damaged  pictures, 
he  ever  found  studying  nature  the  shortest  and 
safest  way  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  art.  Ho- 
garth's means  of  studying  nature,  however, were  not 
those  of  a  landscape  painter,  who  goes  into  the 
country  in  search  of  it,  but  bv  watching  human 
beings  as  they  jostled  through  crowded  thorough- 
fares. Like  Pope  and  Swift,  he  was  strongly 
addicted  to  satire,  and  his  lust  work  to  attract 
attention  was  The  Taste  of  the  Town,  engraved  in 
1724,  in  which  the  follies  of  the  day  were  severely 
ridiculed. 

The  Royal  Collection  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  sketches  drawn  by  Hogarth  for  his  en- 
gravings.    Many  of   them    formerly   belonged   to 
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NO.    II. HVDIBRAS'    FIRST    ADVENTURE 


BY    WILLIAM    HOGARTH 


Mi  :  :         HUDIB]  VND   THE   LAWYER 


BY     Wll.l  1AM     lKK.AKTJI 


Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle 


No.    IV. DON    QUIXOTE    (PLATE    VI. 


BY    WILLIAM     HOGARTH 


Samuel  Ireland,  and  were  acquired  by  Mr.  G. 
Barker,  of  Birmingham,  at  the  sale  in  1801,  from 
whom  they  were  subsequently  purchased  by  King 
George  I A '.  There  are  sketches  (Xos.  ii.  and  iii.) 
for  six  of  the  large  prints  for  Hudibras,  published 
in  1726,  which  bear  on  the  title-page  : — Twelve 
excellent  and  most  Diverting  Prints,  taken  from  the 
celebrated  Poem  of  Hudibras,  wrote  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Butler,  exposing  the  V ill any  and  Hypocrasy  of  the 
Times.  Invented  and  Engraved  on  Twelve  Copper 
Plates  by  William  Hogarth.  There  are  also  two 
sketches  for  Don  Quixote,  Plates  vi.  and  viii. 
Xo.  iv.) ;  and  a  black-and-white  chalk  drawing  from 
life  of  the  principal  figure  in  the  oil  painting,  Pool 
ofBethesda,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  painted 
gratuitously  by  Hogarth,  for  which  and  The  G 
Samaritan,    also   at   the    Hospital,    he   was   m 


a  governor  for  life. 


This  figure  was  drawn  at  the 


Academy,  St.  Martin's  Lam',  and  is  said  to  have 
represented  the  notorious  Nell  Robinson.  The 
Hazard  Table  (No.  i.)  is  a  neat  washed  drawing  in 
India  ink.  The  figure  with  tin- Star  on  his  breast 
represents  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wale--,  eldest  son  of 
King  George  II.  Another  important  sketch  i- 
Reward  <f  Cruelty,  the  last  of  the  engravings  of  the 
Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,  in  which  one  Thomas  Nero 
finishes  his  career  on  the  dissecting  table  at 
Surgeons'  Hall.  It  was  sold  l>\  Samuel  Ireland  .it 
Christie's  in  1707,  and  fetched  {>s  [8s.  <>d.  And 
mention  should  at  least  l>e  made  of  "  I  lie  Bruiser, 
C.  Churchill  (once  the  Revd  !),  in  the  Character  ot 
a  Russian  I  tercules,  Regaling  himseli  after  ha\  ing 
Kill  the  Monster  Caricatura  thai  so  Sorely  Gall 
In-  Virtuous  friend,  the   Heaven    born  \Yilk< 


Xos.  V.  and  VI. — (For  titles  see  opposite  page) 
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Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle 


No.    V. OPPOSITE 

PAGE,    TOP  : 

VIEW    OF   THE    NORTH 

TERRACE,        WINDSOR 

CASTLE 

BY    PAUL    SANDBY, 
R.A. 


No.    VI. OPPOSITE 

PAGE  : 

WESTMINSTER,  FROM 
OLD  SOMERSET  HOUSE 
GARDENS,     I752 

BY  THOMAS  SANDBY, 
R.A. 


No.  VII.— 
THE  PIAZZA, 
COVENT    GARDEN 

BY    THOMAS    SANDBY 
R.A. 


Woman  swearing  a  child  before  a  grave  Citizen  ; 
The  Lottery  and  The  Beggar's  Opera. 

Owing  to  the  two  brothers  Thomas  and  Paul 
Sandby  having  been  employed  bv  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  closely  concerned  with  Windsor 
Castle,  there  is  a  large  collection  of  their  works  in 
the  Library.  They  were  intimately  associated 
with  each  other  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  and  their  technique  was  so  similar  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  separate  their  ceuvres.  They 
were  both  born  at  Nottingham  and  showed  an 
early  inclination  towards  Art.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Plumtree,  a  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Nottingham,  they  obtained  positions  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
Map  or  Survey  Office,  under  the  Master-General  of 
Ordnance,  were  situated.  This  was  in  1741.  In 
1743,  Thomas  was  appointed  private  secretary  and 
draughtsman  to  H.R.H.  William  Augustus,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  third  son  of  King  George  II.,  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  Flemish  and  Scottish 
campaigns.  There  are  at  Windsor  several  draw- 
ings made  by  him  during  these  expeditions,  a  view 
of  the  Camp  near  Kenilworth  Church,  two  finished 
drawings  of  Fort  Augustus,  and  Loch  Ness,  and  one 
of  Fort  William,  also  a  sketch  of  the   Battle  of 


Culloden,  1746.  There  is  an  elaborate  drawing  of 
Diest  from  the  Camp  at  Mildart,  executed  during 
the  time  he  was  in  Flanders,  in   1747. 

Whilst  the  elder  brother  was  employed  by  the 
Duke,  the  younger,  Paul,  obtained  an  appointment 
as  draughtsman  for  the  survey  of  the  Highlands 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Young  Chevalier.  During 
the  time  Paul  was  in  Scotland  he  commenced  to 
make  sketches  of  scenes  and  persons,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  painting  for  which  he  became 
noted. 

On  his  return  from  Flanders  to  England,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  appointed  by  the  King  to 
be  Ranger  of  Windsor  Great  Park,  and  he  caused 
Thomas  Sandby  to  be  made  Deputj  Ranger.  For 
several  years  a  large  portion  of  Sandby's  tune  was 
occupied  in  forming  Virginia  Water,  and  making 
extensive  alterations  in  Windsor  (neat  Park.  In 
1 75 1 ,  Paul  Sandby  relinquished  his  appointment  in 
the  Scotch  surveys,  and  went  to  reside  with  his 
brother.  For  main-  years  they  both  produced  ,1 
large  number  of  interesting  drawings  and  sketches 
of  Windsor  Castle  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  ol  these  is  contained  in  the 
Royal  Library.  As  already  stated,  there  is  a  sum 
larity  in  the  work  of  the  two  brothers,  bul   Paul, 


NO.    VIII. FISH    MARKET    AT    BRIGHTHELMSTONE 


BY    THOMAS    ROWLANDSON 


' 


-N-"-     EX.        HAMPTON    COURT,    FROM    THE    RIVE! 


BY    THOMAS    ROWLANDSON 


Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle 


NO.    X. THE     RAG    FAIR 


BY    THOMAS    ROW  LAN DSON 


who  possessed  a  humorous  spirit,  frequently  intro- 
duced groups  of  figures  into  his  landscapes  with 
some  amusing  incident  to  enliven  the  scenes ; 
whilst  those  of  Thomas  were  more  of  an  archi- 
tectural character,  since  he  was  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  water-colour  painter. 

Except  during  a  short  residence  in  London, 
Thomas,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment,  lived 
at  the  Deputy  Ranger's  Lodge  until  his  death  in 
1798.  The  two  views,  one  of  Westminster  from 
Old  Somerset  House  Gardens  in  1752  (No.  vi.),  and 
the  other,  The  Piazza,  Covent  Garden  (No.  vii.), 
where  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Venables,  was 
born,  were  probably  produced  during  his  stay  in 
London. 

When  Paul  left  his  brother,  he  first  went  to 
Poland  Street,  but  subsequently  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  4,  St.  George's  Row,  Paddington,  where 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1809.  He  was  a  prolific 
worker,  and  executed  a  large  number  of  views  in 
London  and  the  surroundings,  many  of  which  are 
in  the  Royal  Library.  Some  are  scenes  of  military 
encampments  in  Hyde  Park  during  the  Gordon 
Riots  in  1780.  The  view  of  Cheesecake  House  (No. 
xii.),  which  stood  near  the  Serpentine,  is  of  later 
date,  having  been  executed  in  1797.  The  drawing 
of  Windsor,  the  view  of  the  North  Terrace  of  the 


Castle  (No.  v.)  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  or  Town  Gale- 
way  (Frontispiece),  now  pulled  down,  though  a  por- 
tion of  it  bearing  Elizabeth's  name  and  date  still 
exists  in  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  are  admirable 
examples  of  his  work.  Paul  also  made  many 
journeys  into  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
in  pursuit  of  his  art,  but  he  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  travelled  abroad.  St.  Augustine's  Monas- 
tery, Canterbury  (No.  xi.)  was  painted  during  his 
best  period  in  17N2. 

Of  his  great  association  with  another  art  the 
first  English  aquatints  came  from  his  hand  -it  is 
needless  to  tell  in  this  place. 

Like  Paul  Sandby,  Thomas  Rowlandson  was  a 
prolific  worker,  and  produced  pen  drawings,  sup- 
plemented by  tints,  with  great  rapidity.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  a  caricaturist,  but  he  also  painted 
landscapes  and  domestic  scenes.  Of  these  Latter 
subjects  there  are  many  excellent  examples  to  be 
found  in  the  Royal  Library,  as  tnaj  be  gathered 
from  the  illustrations  of  Hampton  Com/  from  the 
River  (No.  ix.),  The  Rag  Fair  (No.  \.)  and  The 
Fish  Market,  Brighthelmstone  (No.  viii.).  To) 
point,  Plymouth,  is  another  excellent  specimen  oi 
his  coast  scenes.  It  is  reproduced  in  coloui 
Plate,  p.  11.  Travellers  at  the  door  of  a  Mansion 
is    somewhat     exceptional    to    li is    usual    practice. 
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No.  XI. — st.  augustixe's  monastery,  canterbury,   1782 


BY    PAUL    SANDBY,    R.A. 


as  it  is  a  much  more  highly  coloured  drawing  than 
most.  Rowlandson  was  an  expert  on  military 
delineations.  Two  of  his  finest  masterpieces  in 
this  branch  were  executed  for  his  patron,  George, 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  King  George  IV.),  and 
are  in  the  Library.     They  were  exhibited  in  the 

(To  be 


Fine  Art  Section  of  the  London  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1862. 

Another  interesting  item  is  a  design  by  Thomas 
Stothard,  R.A.,  for  one  of  the  friezes,  entitled 
Summer,  executed  by  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A.,  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

continued.) 
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Xo.  I.  — Three  "tall-stems" 


Newcastie-on-Tyne 

In  Mr.  John  M.  Bacon's  Collection  (London) 


middle  of  eighteenth  century 


THE  DAGNIA  TRADITION  IN 
NEWCASTLE  GLASS 


BY   W.  A.   THORPE 


Glass  has  no  marks,  and  this  fact  has 
distorted  the  study  of  it.  The  historian  of  porce- 
lain, confronted  with  some  feature  of  style — paste, 
shape,  colour,  pattern,  sentiment,  small  errors  or 
small  perfections — may  ask  himself  "  time  or 
place  ?  "  and  still  hope  for  an  answer.  Attribution 
and  dating  are  twin  problems.  Where  there  are 
no  marks,  or  in  the  archaeologist's  sense  no  sites. 
attribution  is  apt  to  dwindle  in  importance,  while 
chronology  is  magnified.  Of  this  tendency, 
eighteenth-century  glass  is  a  good  example.  It 
offers  endless  variety  of  form,  particularly  in  wine- 
glasses, and  many  tricks  and  idioms  of  technique  ; 
but  all  these  items  of  style  have  been  considered, 
from  Hartshorne's  time  to  the  present,  as  evidence 


of  a  period  style  and  a  trade  reaction  to  it. 
Chronology  in  consequence  has  become  over 
elaborate,  and  there  has  been  little  attempt  to 
distribute  these  fragments  of  style  over  the  map 
of  a  glassmaker's  England,  ["here  are  two  or 
three  exceptions.  The  Irish  saga  and  the  Bristol 
sa^a  are  a  warning  to  walk  warily  in  unmarked 
country,  but  in  each  of  them  is  a  nucleus  of  truth. 
I  oral  wares  oi  "  peasant  "  qualitj  offer  more  hope 
than  do  the  glasses  of  fashion,  because  thej   are 

less  disposed  to  travel  far  from  their  home  town  ; 

local  museums  in  the  North  ol  England  offer  man} 
interesting  examples  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
manufacture. 

The  question  is  rather  differenl   with   the  five 
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great  areas  which  produced  table-glasses  of  high 
quality  and  design — London,  Bristol,  South  Staf- 
fordshire, Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Ireland.  Primary 
evidence  of  local  origin  is  difficult  to  obtain  ;  it 
consists  mainly  of  (i)  place-names  engraved  on 
glass,  (2)  local  decorators,  (3)  local  possession  and 
tradition.  In  the  present  article,  I  begin  with  a 
group  of  glasses  which  has  a  proved  connection 
with  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  trace  certain  pecu- 
liar features  of  style  into  two  other  groups  of 
glasses  where  a  Newcastle  origin  is  already  probable 
on  other  grounds.  The  resulting  nucleus  possesses 
a  coherence  of  technical  idiom  which  suggests  in 
any  case  a  common  origin. 

The  glasses  certainly  attributable  to  Newcastle 
belong  to  the  Beilby  group  of  glasses  which  was 
discussed  in  The  Connoisseur  (May,  1928). 
William  and  Mary  Beilby  were  a  brother  and 
sister  who  lived  in  Newcastle  and  made  a  living 
partly  by  painting  glasses  in  white  or  coloured 
enamels.  They  were  working  in  that  city  approxi- 
mately from  1762  to  1778,  and  frequently  signed 
their  work  Beilby.  The  glasses  in  question  are 
therefore  anterior  in  date  to  the  great  develop- 
ments of  industrial  glassmaking  on  the  Tyne  and 
the  Tees  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  may  begin  by  describing  certain 
items  of  style  and  workmanship  which  distinguish 
the  Newcastle  glasses  of  the  Beilby  group.  It  is 
impossible  to  illustrate  here  all  the  glasses  to 
which    allusion    must    be    made,    but    whenever 


possible  references  are  given  to  glasses  which  have 
been  published  elsewhere. 

(1)  The  Tall-Stem. — This  name  will  serve  to 
describe  a  type  of  wine-glass  {e.g.  No.  i.)  with  a 
short  flaring  bowl  and  a  stem  very  tall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bowl.  The  bowls  are  in  general 
U-shaped,  but  vary  considerably  in  detail  ;  in 
many  of  them  the  sides  are  very  slightly  incurved 
and  the  rim  is  everted  sharply  (No.  i.c).  The 
stems  are  extremely  varied  ;  but  they  consist 
usually  of  a  series  of  knops,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  one  or  two  tricks  of  workmanship 
to  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  proportions  of  the 
tall-stem  glasses  stand  outside  the  development 
of  design  in  English  glass,  and  are,  in  fact,  of 
German  origin.  Their  descent  can  be  traced 
through  Netherlandish  and  German  glass  of  the 
early  eighteenth  century  to  the  well-known  series 
of  covered  stem-cups  made  and  engraved  at 
Nuremberg  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

They  may  be  derived  from  silver.  The  form 
is  a  distinctive  Teutonic  contribution  to  European 
vessel  shapes,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
essential  design  was  common  property  in  Northern 
Europe.  It  made  its  way  to  England  about  1720, 
and  it  was  probably  intended  principally  for  the 
export  trade  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  connection  with  Newcastle  is  established  by 
a  glass  painted  and  signed  by  the  Beilbys  in  Mr. 
Wilfred  Buckley's  collection  ;    it  has  several  times 
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been  published  (see  The  Connoisseur  (Maw 
1928),  p.  23  illus.  ;  W.  Buckley,  "  Anglo-Dutch 
glasses  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  in  Old  Furni- 
ture, Vol.  IV.  (1928),  p.  156  ;  Thorpe,  History, 
PI.  CXXXL).  Tall-stems  with  Beilby  painting 
have  appeared  in  London  salerooms  during  recent 
years,  and  there  is  a  good  example  in  Mrs.  Dick- 
son's collection  (Thorpe,  PL  CXXXIL,  b3),  almost 
identical  in  form  with  Mr.  Buckley's.  Tall-stems 
of  similar  type,  without  decoration,  occur  fairly 
frequently  in  collections  of  English  glass  ;  witness 
the  glasses  here  illustrated,  Nos.  \.b  and  c  and 
No.  v.c.  There  are  other  interesting  examples  in 
the  collections  of  Lady  Davy  (Byfleet),  Mr.  Arthur 
Kay  (Edinburgh),  Mr.  Andrew  Hunter  (Edin- 
burgh). Finally,  tall-stems  occur  very  frequentlv 
with  an  inscription  in  Dutch  and  with  Dutch 
engraving  ;  these  are  particularly  common  in 
Dutch  museums.  In  metal  and  workmanship,  as 
well  as  in  design,  certain  of  these  glasses  belong 
without  question  to  the  tall-stem  family  for  which 
an  English  origin  is  here  suggested  ;  of  this 
something  will  be  said  later. 

(2)  The  "  Tin-hat  "  Foot. — This  is  a  distinctive 
type  of  domed  foot  resembling  in  shape  the  "  tin- 
hats  "  worn  by  the  British  troops  during  the  Great 
War.  The  document  in  this  case  is  a  bowl  painted 
by  Beilby,  with  a  characteristic  landscape  ;  it  is 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Arthur  Kay  (No.  iii.).  The 
"  tin-hat  "  is  there  combined  with  another  feature, 
to  be  referred  to  later,  the  terraced  rim.     It  occurs 


very  frequently  in  English  glasses  of  the  period 
173°-5°>  f°r  which  a  Newcastle  origin  is  su 
on  other  grounds  :    e.g.  Nos.  iv.b,  v. a,  b,  d,  vi.a, 
c,  d.     In  the   two  candlesticks  Nos.  vii.  and  viii. 

the  design  is  essentially  the  same,  although  in  the 
former  the  claritv  of  profile  is  somewhat  obscured 

by  the  moulding  ;  and  both  these  glasses,  it  may 
be  noticed,  combine  "  tin-hat  "  and  terracing,  as 
does  the  Beilby  water-glass.  A  "  tin-hat  "  with  a 
narrower  dome  occurs  in  one  of  the  tall-stems  (No. 
\.b)  already  ascribed  to  Newcastle  ;  and  t In- 
variant can  be  connected  with  the  wider  "  tin- 
hats  "  by  reference  to  Nos.  i.w,  vi.e,  vi.d,  v.b  and 
v.d  (in  that  order). 

(3)  The  Cylinder-Bowl. — A  large  bowl  of  thi> 
form  occurs  in  a  well-known  goblet  with  the 
Beilby  signature,  painted  in  1762  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (The  Connoisseur, 
Mav,  1928,  p.  10  illus.,  and  Thorpe,  History,  PI. 
CXXIV.).  Mr.  Alfred  Harburn,  of  Bishop  Auck- 
land, has  a  wedding-glass  with  Beilby  painting 
and  with  the  cylinder  bowl  (No.  ii.b).  Another 
Beilby  glass  with  this  bowl  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Bles  (The  Connoisseur,  ibid.,  p.  20, 
No.  xi.).  But  the  most  important  glass  in  this 
series  belonged  to  the  late  C.  Kirkby  Mason  (J. 
Bles,  Rare  English  Glasses,  PI.  61)  ;  the  cylinder 
bowl  is  painted  with  a  coat-of-arms  in  coloured 
enamels  by  the  Beilbys. 

When  we  turn  from  Beilby  to  non-Beilby  glasses 
we  find  the  same  bowl,  both  in  the  Netherlands 
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and  in  English  collections.  A  glass  stippled  by 
the  Dutch  engraver,  Aert  Schouman,  and  dated 
1751,  already  referred  to  (No.  iv.6),  shows  the 
same  cylinder  howl  ;  its  foot  has  been  noticed 
above.  Another  glass  in  Mr.  Wilfred  Buckley's 
collection  was  clearly  made  in  the  same  glass- 
house (W.  Buckley,  Aeri  Schouman,  Plate  10),  and 
also  has  the  cylinder.  Finally,  glasses  with  these 
howls,  undecorated.  on  a  straight  air-twist  or 
enamel  twist  stem  are  very  common  in  English 
collections  ;  the  square  bowls  with  the  same  stem 
as  No.  iv.6  also  occur,  though  less  frequentlv. 

(4)  The  Broken  Air-Twist.— By  this  I  mean  an 
air-twist  which  extends  over  part  of  the  stem  only, 
instead  of  running  its  full  length.  Similar  in  type 
is  the  air-twist  which  runs  through  a  series  of 
knops.  The  broken  twist  is  most  noticeable  in 
several  of  the  glasses  which  have  already  been 
assigned  to  Newcastle  on  other  grounds:  e.g.  in 
two  of  the  "  tin-hat  "  glasses  in  Xo.  v.  ;  in  three 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  glasses  ;  in  both  the  Schouman 
glasses  ;  and  in  several  other  glasses  to  be  noticed 
later  (Xos.  vii.,  ix.,  x.a  and  xi.6).  Mr.  Grant 
Francis  has  an  interesting  glass  belonging  to  the 
same  family,  with  a  white  enamel-twist  "  broken," 
instead  of  an  air-twist  (G.  R.  Francis,  Old  English 
Drinking  Glasses,  PI.  XX1IF,  Xo.  161). 

(5)  The  Inset  Stem. — 
This  is  a  very  good  in- 
stance of  workmanship 
as  distinct  from  design. 
The  idiom  consists  in 
letting  the  stem  into  the 
foot,  or  letting  the  up- 
per part  of  the  stem 
into  the  lower  part. 
The  molten  metal  of  the 
recipient  piece  was 
touched  with  a  tool  to 
form  a  slight  socket  ; 
whereas  in  most  ordi- 
nary glasses  the  join  is 
welded  and  then  care- 
fully "  finished  "  on  the 
punty  iron.  The  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Harburn's 
glass  in  Xo.  ix.  (alreadv 
attributed  to  Xew- 
castle)  shows  very 
clearly  this  trick  of  the 
chairman.  Insetting  is 
a  frequent  feature  of  the 
glasses  of  the  types 
which  I  have  enumera- 
ted.  In  Mr.  Ilarhurn's  No.  IV. — two  glasses  sti 
Beilbv      firing      glasses       BY  AERT  schouman 

....  ,  DATHI)     Kl-.SI'ECTIV 

(No.  11.)  the  stem  is  inset  1N   rHE  rijksmu 


in  the  terraced  foot,  so  that  we  start  definitely 
from  Newcastle.  No.  i.b  shows  a  very  marked 
insetting  of  the  stem  into  the  domed  foot  —and  in 
one  of  the  tall-stem  family  already  discussed  ;  in 
No.  i.a  the  inset  is  less  visible  in  the  photograph, 
hut  it  is  there.  Mr.  Kay's  glass  in  No.  x.h  com- 
bines the  inset  witli  two  other  Newcastle  features, 
the  broken  twist  and  the  "  tin-hat,"  and  it  has 
also  an  interesting  bowl  form,  of  which  something 
will  be  said  in  a  moment.  In  the  group  from  Mr. 
Hunter's  collection  (No.  vi.)  all  four  glasses  show 
the  inset  ;  a  has  it  twice  ;  b  the  stem-and-stem 
inset  ;  c  and  d  the  stem-and-foot  inset,  and  d  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  collocation  of  knop  and 
double  collar  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  And  it 
will  be  noticed  that  three  of  these  glasses  have 
the  "  tin-hat.''  The  train  may  be  followed  into 
Mr.  Bacon's  group  (No.  v. b,  c,  d)  ;  b  and  d  have 
the  stem-and-stem  inset  combined  with  the  "  tin- 
hat  "  ;  in  c,  though,  the  insetting  is  less  marked, 
but  the  air-twist  runs  through  a  triple-ring  knop  ; 
and  two  of  the  glasses  have  a  broken  air-twist. 
The  only  other  instances  I  need  mention  here  are 
the  two  Schouman  glasses  ;  in  both  of  them  the 
stem-and-stem  inset  is  combined  with  the  cylinder 
howl  and  "  tin-hat  "  already  shown  to  be 
Newcastle     features.     Finally,     in     one     of     Mr. 

Hunter's  candlesticks 
(Xo.  xi.b)  the  bobbin 
knop,  with  its  broken 
air-twist,  is  let  into  the 
top  of  the  "  Silesian  " 
stem.  In  this  case  we 
may  notice  the  collo- 
cation of  collars  and 
knop  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  which  has  already 
appeared  in  Xo.  vi.d ; 
the  same  feature  carries 
Xo.  iii.rt  into  the  New- 
castle family. 

(6)  The  Dripp  ing 
Tears. — Circlets  of  air 
tears  occur  in  the  Beilby 
glasses  in  two  ways,  in 
the  knops  of  the  stem 
and  in  the  solid  base  of 
certain  bowls.  In  both 
kinds  the  tears  are 
more  irregular  than 
regular  and  tend  to  drip 
like  little  icicles  down- 
wards. Stem  tears  of 
this  kind  occur  in  Mr. 
ppLE-ENGR.whi)  and   signed       Wilfred  Buckley's 

XKW<  ASTLE-ON-TYNE  ^  £  g^^,  glaSS 

ELY     1750    AND    I 75I  '  V  J 

skim,  Amsterdam  already  mentioned, 
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NOS.V.&VI. EIGHT  GLASSES  SHOWING  NEWCASTLE  IDIOMS        NEWCASTLE-ON    CYN]  MIDDLE  Ol     [8tH  CENTURY 

GLASSES  IN    NO.   V.   (ABOVE)   BELONG  TO  MR.   JOHN    M.    BACON,    AND    IN    NO.    VI.    (BELOW)     fO    MR.    ANDREW    HUNTER 


and  they  may  be  followed  into  many  of  the  glasses 
already  assigned  to  Newcastle  on  other  grounds  : 
two  of  Mr.  Bacon's  tall-stems  (Nos.  \.a  and  c)  ; 
the  Schouman  glass  in  No.  iv.  ;  three  of  Mr. 
Bacon's  "  tin-hat  "  family  (Nos.  v. a,  b,  d)  ;  the 
knops  in  two  of  Mr.  Hunter's  "  inset  "  family 
(Nos.  vi.a  and  b),  and  in  Mr.  Harburn's  glass  of 


the  same  type  (No.  ix.)  ;  in  Mr.  Bacon's  two  drawn 

glasses  with  inset  (Nos.  xii.a  and  </)  ;  and  in  the 
knops  of  Mr.  Hunter's  candlesticks  (No.  \i.l.  I 
do  not  suggest  tliat  all  tears  are  Newcastle.  Bill 
there  are  tears  ,///</  tears,  and  especially  those 
which  drip  seem  to  be  a  habit  Of  the  Newcastle 
.hairs.      As  for  the  howl  tears,  we  in.iv  begin  with 
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ABOUT     I74O 


a  glass  of  Mr.  Bacon's  which  has  characteristic 
Beilbv  painting  of  vine-leaf,  grapes  and  butterfly 
(No.  xiii.6).  It  belongs  to  a  well-defined  familv  of 
glasses  dating  from  about  1765  and  distinguished 
by  a  bell  bowl  solid  at  the  base  and  by  a  white 
enamel  twist.  Not  only  the  proportions  of  these 
'  Beilby  bells,"  but  the  formation  and  gradient 
of  their  twists,  are  quite  distinctive.  The  family 
is  probably  peculiar  to  Newcastle,  and  it  was 
copied  a  good  deal  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  copies 
are  poor  in  metal  (nun-lead  glass),  workmanship 
and  design.  In  all  three  of  the  glasses  in  No.  xiii. 
the  air-drips  in  the  bowl  were  held  up  because  the 
stem  with  its  enamel  twist  was  made  by  a  different 
act.  But  if  we  turn  to  certain  Newcastle  glasses 
<»t  earlier  date  (Nos.  v.b  and  \\.b)  we  find  that  the 


tears  in  the  base  of  the  bowl  are  drawn  downwards 
into  an  air-twist  stem  ;  drawn  down,  as  will  be 
seen,  into  stems  ahead v  assigned  on  their  own 
form  and  workmanship  to  Newcastle.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  these  bowl  tears  are  also  a  Newcastle 
trick  and  that  certain  other  glasses  which  possess 
them  proceed  from  the  same  source.  In  Mr.  Kay's 
two  glasses  in  Nos.  x.a  and  b,  of  which  the  former 
has  also  a  broken  twist,  the  latter  shows  an 
"  inset  "  at  the  join  of  stem  and  foot.  Mr.  Bacon's 
glass  in  No.  xii.6  is  obviously  from  the  same  glass- 
house as  No.  x.a,  while  another  of  Mr.  Bacon's 
glasses  (No.  xii.c)  not  only  shows  signs  of  an  inset 
stem,  but  has  the  ropework  collar  much  coveted 
bv  collectors.  We  may  suspect  that  some  at  least 
of   these   collar   glasses   are   Newcastle   products. 
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There  is  a  good  example  in  the  Laing  Art  Gallery, 
Newcastle. 

The  only  other  feature  to  be  noted  here  is  a 
distinctive  bowl  form  which  occurs  in  No,  v.d 
(Bacon),  No.  vi.fl  (Hunter),  and  No.  ix.  (Harburn). 
It  is  not  altogether  an  infrequent  form,  and  in 
each  of  the  instances  shown  here  it  is  combined 
with  Newcastle  idioms.  Finally,  some  emphasis 
may  be  allowed  to  the  glasses  here  illustrated 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harburn,  of 
Bishop  Auckland.  Mr.  Harburn  has  lived  all  his 
life  at  Bishop  Auckland  and  he  has  formed  his 
collection  locally  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  collections 
yet  "  unbroken  "  which  belong  to  the  Hartshorne 
period.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  glasses 
contained  in  it,  and  to  one  of  them  in  particular. 
The  candlestick  (No.  vii.)  was 
acquired  locally  many  years 
ago,  and  with  it  came  a  state- 
ment that  the  glass  had  come 
originally  from  the  Dagnia 
family,  a  well-known  family 
of  Newcastle  glassmakers,  ac- 
tive during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  State- 
ments of  this  kind  need  to  be 
received  with  caution,  but 
this  one  cannot  fairly  be 
doubted.  The  terracing  of 
the  foot-rim,  the  "  tin-hat," 
the  insetting  of  the  stem,  the 
broken  air-twist,  the  division 
of  the  stem  into  two  distinct 
parts,  and  the  collar  at  the 
base  of  each  of  them — all 
these  features  already  dis- 
cussed and  here  present  to- 
gether declare  this  candle- 
stick to  be  Newcastle  glass- 
making.  The  "  degraded  " 
Silesian  suggests,  moreover,  a 
date  about  1730-40,  when 
the  Dagnia  glassmanship  was 
the  only  tradition  of  flint- 
glass  in  Newcastle. 

With  the  nucleus  of  idioms 
so  far  gathered  together  from 
the  Beilby  group  and  its 
affinities,  we  may  now  turn 
to  another  set  of  English 
glasses  where  a  Newcastle 
origin,  though  not  proven,  is 
probable.  I  mean  the  en- 
graved glasses  associated  with 
the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745, 
and  more  particularly  those 
glasses     made     during     the 


No.  IX. — WINE-GLASS  SHOWING  NEWC  VSTLI 
IDIOMS  NEWCASTL1    ON-TYN1 

MIDD1  1-    OF    1  8TH    <  I  N  rURY 
FROM     THE     ALFRED     HARBURN     COLLECTION 
nor   AUCK1   wi" 


campaign,    whether    pro-Stuart     or    anti-Stuart. 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  various  cir- 
cumstances which  select  Newcastle  a>  the  most 
likely*  place  of  manufacture.  Hartshorne  thought 
it  probable  (Old  English  Glasses,  1897,  p.  373  that 
most  of  the  glasses  engraved  with  emblems  and 
inscriptions  of  the  Stuart  cause  were  made  at 
Newcastle  ;  probable  that  the  Fiat  glasses  were 
made  there  ;  and  certain  that  all  the  Jacobite 
glasses  with  air-twist  stems  were  made  at  New- 
castle. This  wholesale  attribution  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  manv  reserves,  but  it  i-  sufficient 
reason  for  seeking  among  the  Jacobite  orpus 
glasses  whose  form  and  technical  idiom  may 
justify  the  attribution.  First  come  the  gla>-< ■- 
with  portraits  of  Charles  Edward,  not  necessarily 
or  even  probably  engraved 
at  the  glasshouse.  Before 
1745  Charles'  feature*  were 
not  generally  familiar  in  the 
North.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
medals  were  struck  which 
served  as  prototypes  for  the 
portrait  glasses.  Among  the 
latter  it  is  interesting  to  find 
a  striking  instance  of  the  tall- 
stem  (No.  xiv.).  It  is  per- 
ceptibly earlier  than  the  tall- 
stems  in  No.  i.,  and  more 
heavily  knopped ;  but  its 
proportions,  the  dripping 
tears  in  the  stem,  and  the 
slight  incurvature  of  the  bowl 
are  all  highly  characteristic 
of  the  tall-stems  and  leave  nq 
doubt  that  this  glass  at  any 
rate  was  made  at  Newcastle. 
A  Reverescit  firing-glass  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(Department  of  Circulation  ; 
cf.  G.  R.  Francis,  British  Nu- 
mismatic Journal,  Vol.  XVI., 
1921  22,  fig.  15).  lias  a  short 
air-twist  stem  inset  into  the 
loot,  as  in  the  two  Beilbj 
wedding-glasses  shown  above 
(Nos.  ii.</  and  c).  ( >ne  of  the 
Amen  glasses  (a  small  group 
diamond-engraved  with  .1 
Jacobite  version  oi  the  Na 
tional  Anthem)  show-,  four  ol 
the  features  already  shown 
to  be  Newcastle  idioms  : 
broken  air-twist,  (2)  knop  at 
the  base  of  the  stem,  (3)  drip 
pine  teai>  in  this  knop.  and 
(4)  a  perfect  example  of  the 
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NO.     X. THREE    GLASSES    SHOWING    NEWCASTLE    IDIOMS 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  MIDDLE    OF    l8TH    CENTURY 

IN    MR.    ARTHUR    KAY'S    COLLECTION    (EDINBUROH) . 


"  tin-hat  "  foot  (No.  xv.).  Sir  John  Risley  has 
one  of  the  small  portrait  glasses,  with  thistle  as 
well  as  rose,  in  which  a  straight  air-twist  stem  is 
inset  in  "  tin-hat  "  foot  (see  J.  Bles,  Rare  English 
Glasses,  1925,   PL  38). 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  campaign  was  con- 
ducted in  the  North,  and  it  is  likely  a  priori  that 
glasses  of  hate  or  favour  were  of  northern  origin. 
In  1900,  Mr.  A.  O.  Curie,  late  Director  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum,  found  at  Edinburgh  a 
glass  which  has  since  become  famous.  It  is  en- 
graved with  a  diamond,  His  Royal  Highness  Duke 
Wm.  in  a  Bumper,  and  bears  four  abusive 
emblems  with  the  proper  legends  :  a  fox  with 
I  am  a  knave,  a  donkey  with  /  am  a  fool,  a  monkey 
with  All  high  Jacks,  and  a  chameleon  with  Still 
Secure.  The  glass  itself,  eight  inches  high, 
with  a  bell-bowl,  has  three  Newcastle  idioms— the 
broken  air-twist,  the  insetting  of  the  upper  stem 
into  the  lower,  and  in  the  knop  of  the  lower  stem, 
dripping  tears.  A  glass  of  favour  in  Mr.  Bles' 
collection  at  South  Kensington  (Bles,  ibid.),  with 
portrait  and  toast,  has  these  same  three  features, 


and  also  a  good  "  tin-hat  "  foot,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive ogee  bowl  seen  in  No.  x.b  (Kay).  Among 
Jacobite  glasses  of  rather  later  date,  a  rose 
glass  in  Mr.  Francis'  collection  (B.N.J. ,  ibid.,  fig. 
29)  is  a  duplicate  of  the  glass  in  No.  xii.c  already 
attributed  to  Newcastle. 

Finally,  the  Fiat  jelly-glass  in  No.  ii.b  (Kay)  has 
three  Newcastle  features — the  "  tin-hat,"  the 
dripping  tears  and  an  excellent  example  of 
"  inset  "  ;  it  suggests  that  some  at  least  of  the 
Fiat  glasses  were  made  at  Newcastle,  and  that 
Hartshorne's  "  probable "  was  not  altogether 
wrong.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  group 
of  idioms  into  the  general  body  of  Jacobite 
glasses.  We  may  suspect  that  many  of  the 
double  knop  air-twists,  particularly  the  large 
glasses  with  portraits  (type,  Francis,  op.  cit. 
fig.  19),  belong  to  our  present  family.  In  any 
further  extension  of  it  the  test  must  be,  not 
types  of  glass,  but  types  of  glassmanship.  The 
shapes  of  fashion  may  be  copied  deliberately, 
but  glassmanship  is  habitual,  and  barely  con- 
scious. 
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ATTRIBUTED  TO  VEKROCCHIO 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,    New   York 
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No.    XI. — TWO    CANDLESTICKS    SHOWING    NEWCASTLE    IDIOMS 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  \H()IT     1 730 

IN    MR.    ARTHUR    HUNTER'S    COLLECTION    (EDINBURGH) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


No.    XII. — FOUR    (.1   *.SSES   snow  i\'.    NEW<   \sni     IDIOMS 
IN    MR.    JOHN    M.    BACON'S    CTION     (LONDON) 


MIDDL!    "i     1 8TH    CENTURY 
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NO.   XIII. WINE-GLASS   PAINTED    WITH    A  VINE    MOTIVE   AND   BUTTERFLY    I  N»  WHITE   ENAMEL   BY   W.    AND   M.    BEILBY, 

AND    TWO    OTHER    GLASSES    OF    SIMILAR    TYPE  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  ABOUT    1 765 

IN    MR.    JOHN    M.    BACON'S    COLLECTION    (LONDON) 


When  we  turn  from  these  glasses  to  the  city  of 
Newcastle  the  literary  evidence  points  to  a  single 
strong  tradition  entirely  consistent  with  the 
glassmanship  here  illustrated.  Flint  glass  was 
first  made  in  Newcastle  about  1684  by  three 
brothers,  Onesiphorus  Dagnia  (I.),  Edward  Dagnia 
(II.),  and  John  Dagnia  (I.).  Their  father  was  a 
glassmaker  from  the  little  Italian  town  of  Altare. 
He  seems  to  have  come  to  England  in  Mansell's 
time,  and  in  1651  was  working  a  glasshouse  at 
Bristol  for  a  certain  John  Williams.  It  is  likely 
that  the  three  brothers  moved  to  Newcastle 
shortly  before  1684,  for  Ravenscroft's  monopoly 
had  expired  in  1681  and  there  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  who  began  flint-glassmaking  in 
the  provinces.  The  flint-glasshouse  of  the  three 
brothers  was  near  the  Closegate  ;  and  until  1696, 
and  probably  for  some  years  afterwards,  it  was 
the  only  flint-glasshouse  in  Newcastle.  Some  time 
before  1710  the  third  brother  Edward  (II.)  started 
another  glasshouse,  but  at  his  death  in  1710  it 
rted  to  his  two  brothers.  The  last  of  the 
three  brothers,  John  Dagnia  I.,  died  in  1 716-17, 


and  thereafter  the  flint-glass  business  (probably 
consisting  of  two  glasshouses)  passed  to  his 
nephew,  John  Dagnia  II.,  son  of  Onesiphorus,  and 
to  his  own  sons,  John  Dagnia  III.,  and  Onesi- 
phorus Dagnia  III.  Of  this  partnership  of  three, 
John  Dagnia  III.  died  in  1720,  and  Onesiphorus 
Dagnia  III.  died  in  1724,  leaving  John  Dagnia  II. 
in  sole  command.  In  1730,  John  II.  introduced 
an  assistant,  John  Williams,  who  married  the 
widow  of  Onesiphorus  III.  in  1731.  The  business 
continued  until  1743,  when  John  II.  died.  The 
firm  subsequently  became  John  Williams  &  Co., 
and  was  still  working  until  1782. 

Meantime,  in  1728,  Joseph  Airey  started  a  new 
glasshouse.  It  was  also  near  the  Closegate,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  under  distinct  ownership 
from  the  Dagnia  and  Dagnia- Williams  business. 
The  firm  was  originally  Joseph  Airey  &  Co.,  but 
later  became  Airey,  Cookson  &  Co.  Until  1772 
at  the  earliest  the  Dagnia  and  Airey-Cookson 
businesses  were  the  only  two  flint-glass  companies 
in  Newcastle.     Thus  : — 

1684-1728  Dagnia  monopoly. 
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1728-72  Newcastle  output  shared  between 
Dagnia  and  Airey  Cookson. 
All  the  glasses  in  which  the  Newcastle  idiom  has 
been  traced  are  earlier  in  date  than  1772  ;  none 
of  those  here  illustrated  is  conceivably  earlier  than 
1728.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  by  which 
of  the  two  firms  a  particular  glass  was  made. 
But  the  Dagnias  created  the  flint-glass  tradition 
in  Newcastle,  and  they  enjoyed  their  monopoly 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  responsible  for  the  local  idiom, 
and  that  their  style  of  glassmaking  passed  to  the 
later  glasshouse  founded  near  their  own.  In  a 
later  article  I  shall  trace  the  Newcastle  idioms  in 
certain   of   the    English   glasses   engraved   in    the 


Netherlands,  and  refer  to  a  small  group 
glasses  which  suggest    that  the  distinctly 
manship  of  Newcastle  was  created  by  the  Dagnias, 

and  that  in  the  hands  of  Airey  Cookson  it  was  only 

a    habit  inherited. 


Help  is  gratefully  acknowledged  from  Miss 
Labouchere,  of  the  Rijksmuseum,  Mr.  Bernard 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wake,  ol  the  Laing 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  and  from  the  individuals 
and  institutions  whose  glasses  are  illustrated. 
Since  this  article  was  written  Mr.  Alfred  Harburn 
has  died.  His  collection  was  sold  by  auction 
at  Bishop  Auckland  in  May  of  this  year. 
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No.    XIV. — left:     "tall-stem"    glass    engraved    (probably    outi 

THE    GLASSHOUSE)    WITH    A    PORTRAIT    OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    EDWARD 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  Nl'"    '     '      '' 

No.    XV. — right:      wine-glass    diamond-engraved    with     \     facobite 

VERSION    OF    THE    NATIONA1      VNTHEM    ("    ^MEN   "    Gl   iSS) 

NEWCASTLE-ON-IYNE  BEFORI      I  7  | -, 

IN    PRIVA ii     COLLECTIONS 


NO.    I. IRONBOUND     OAK     COFFER  ;       ENGLISH,     END     OF    THE     1 3TH     CENTURY  SAID     TO     HAVE     COME     FROM 

WORF1ELD    CHURCH,    SALOP  IN    MR.    GEORGE    GREEN'S    COLLECTION 

l.(  5  ft.  gi  in.  ;    H.,   2   ft.   3  in.  ;    \\\,   i   ft.   3  in. 

THE    FATE    OF    CHURCH    CHESTS 

By  FRED   ROE,   R.I. 


The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  baleful  period  for  ancient  ecclesiastical 
furniture.  The  squaring-up  and  "  beautifying  " 
process  to  which  so  many  churches,  both  urban 
and  rural,  were  subjected,  was  fraught  with  the 
gravest  evils,  assisted  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
apathy  and  incompetency  of  the  governing  bodies, 
and  those  custodians  to  whom  treasures  of  local 
interest  should  have  been  sacrosanct.  About  this 
"time  disappeared  the  Wittersham  coffer,  a  work 
of  art  in  which  Kentish  Gothic  was  admirablv 
exemplified  ;  the  Rustington  coffer,  an  early 
thirteenth-century  relic,  and  its  Rushbury  brother, 
yet  beautiful  though  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition 
(No.  ii.).  Still  with  us,  the  Faversham  coffer — or 
the  remains  of  it — and  two  fragments  of  that  which 
once  did  duty  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Prittlewell, 
are  now  safe,  and  what  is  left  of  them  serves  to 
show  how  magnificent  they  originally  were.  The 
Climping  coffer  remains  in  substance,  though  its 
most  interesting  features  were  shorn  away  many 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  piece  having  been  turned 
over  to  the   trimming  mercies  of  the  local  car- 


penter. Had  the  places  of  the  former  apathetic 
wardens  been  filled  with  intelligent  antiquaries 
like  the  late  Rev.  Albion  Kirke,  whose  zeal  in 
bringing  to  light  a  remarkable  coffer  at  North 
Curry,  Devon,  was  duly  noted  in  The  Connoisseur 
(April,  1930),  our  knowledge  to-day  of  such  church 
treasures  would  be  all  the  richer.  The  catalogue 
of  ecclesiastical  passings  is  occasionally  redeemed 
by  an  agreeable  note  :  the  reinstatement  of  some 
local  relic  in  its  original  home.  In  Feering  Parish 
Church,  Essex,  an  ancient  "  dug-out  "  coffer, 
strapped  with  iron,  had  stood  under  the  tower  for 
untold  generations,  almost  unnoticed.  In  1894 
the  tower  underwent  restoration,  and  the  coffer 
was  removed,  enquiries  subsequently  eliciting  the 
information  that  it  had  been  "  inadvertently 
sold  "  (quaint  phrase  !)  at  a  sale  at  the  Vicarage. 
Twenty-four  years  elapsed,  during  which  time  the 
Feering  coffer  again  changed  hands,  passing  into 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Hedley,  of  Bishop's 
Stortford.  This  gentleman,  in  a  very  proper 
spirit,  restored  the  "  dug-out  "  to  Feering  Church 
in  1918,  and  it  now  stands  in  the  north  aisle.     The 
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foregoing  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  such  memorials  have  not  infrequently 
been  "  safeguarded,"  their  disappearance  from 
legitimate  abodes  seldom  resulting  in  so  fortunate 
a  sequel  as  that  which  has  attended  the  Feering 
coffer. 

In  the  unholy  matter  of  despoilment  and 
ignorance  it  does  not  appear  that  Salop  has 
suffered  either  more  or  less  than  the  average  of 
other  counties,  but  the  number  of  mediaeval  coffers 
to  be  found  within  its  boundaries  at  the  present 
time  hardly  equals  those  remaining  in  certain  other 
districts.  The  ill-used  coffer  formerly  in  Rushburv 
Church,  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  (No.  ii.),  turned  up  a  decade  or  so  ago; 
and  now  another  specimen,  singularly  approximate 
in  character,  has  been  discovered  in  a  farmhouse, 
and  traced  back  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty 
to  the  Parish  Church  of  Worfield,  near  Bridgnorth. 
The  last-mentioned  coffer  (No.  i.)  was  bought, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  old  oak  and  building 
materials,  before  the  present  owner  acquired  it, 
and  had  been  standing  derelict  and  neglected  in 
a  yard  for  a  considerable  time.  So  thoroughly 
soaked  had  the  coffer  grown  that  it  remained 
several  months  in  a  shed  before  it  became  anything 
like  dry.  Rushbury  and  Bridgnorth  are  not  many 
miles  apart  from  each  other,  and  it  may  be  con- 
jectured with  reason  that  the  two  coffers  issued 
from  the  same  workshop  at  some  centre  where 
the  cofferers'  union  was  in  active  operation.  That 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  will  term 
the  Worfield  specimen,  has  its  iron  straps  with 
their  graceful  trefoil  terminations  remaining  in  an 


almost  complete  condition.  The  lockplate  is 
missing,  but  indications  on  the  woodwork  show 
it  to  have  been  of  the  axe-head  shape.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  standards  have  been  moulded  in 

an  early  pattern,  which  has  not  been  very  su< 
fully  copied  in  the  repair  carried  out  on  the  left 
side.     Oak  is  the  material  used  throughout,  but 

the  lid  is  a  replacement.  I  should  date  thi^  very 
interesting  mediaeval  relic  as  belonging  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  should  have 
placed  it  earlier  but  for  the  contracted  width  ol 
the  standards,  which  bear  no  comparison  to  the 
ponderous  baulks  of  timber  employed  during  the 
Early  English  Period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  George  Green,  of  Claverley,  to  whom  the 
Worfield  coffer  belongs,  mav  see  his  wav  even- 
tually to  restore  it  to  its  original  home  in  the 
Parish  Church. 

Another  coffer  in  Mr.  Green's  possession  is  said 
to  have  come  out  of  a  church  near  Wolverhampton 
(No.  iv.).  While  not  denying  this  attribution,  I 
think  it  very  unlikely  that  the  piece  was  made 
for  any  ecclesiastical  building.  Indeed,  its  whole 
appearance  suggests  that  its  original  environment 
was  the  living  room  of  some  farmhouse,  and  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  this  receptacle  was 
actually  bought  at  a  farm  sale,  and  had  been 
used  for  the  storage  of  bacon.  If  it  had  ever 
wandered  into  a  place  of  worship  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  eventually  returned  to  some- 
thing approximating  to  its  primary  purpose.  A 
piece  of  nondescript  character,  its  ornamentation 
bears  a  belated  and  degenerate  resemblance  to 
earlier   models,    of   which    the   original    intention 
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were  built  in  the  bulky,  flat, 
wide-stiled  manner  usually  asso- 
ciated   with    thirteenth  -  century 

characteristics  and  are  difficult  to 
place  at  first  sight.  In  the  present 
case  the  stiles  measure  each  7 
inches  in  width  and  2*H  inches 
in  thickness,  though  the  length 
of  the  receptacle  does  not  exceed 
33J  inches.  And  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  vestige  of  the 
pin-hinge  which  is  present  on  the 
summit  of  the  back  upright  ?  Is 
this  another  case  of  a  survival  ? 
The  nicked  decoration  observable 
on  the  flanges  and  the  uprights 
is  a  late  form  of  embellishment, 
and  may  presumably  have  been 
executed  as  an  addition  when 
the  lid  was  replaced.  Taking  it 
altogether,  this  coffer  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  problem. 
This  piece,  by  the  way,  is  stated 
to  have  been  in  Bickleigh  Castle, 
Devon. 


has  been  entirely  missed.  The  con- 
centric circles  on  the  slab-end  may  be 
a  crude  survival  of  the  Gothic  whorl, 
which  the  rustic  carpenter  who  made 
the  piece  had  seen  somewhere,  but  did 
not  understand.  The  moulding  at 
the  base  of  the  box  faintly  resembles 
the  running  ribbon,  minus  its  beauty, 
and  the  multiple  grooves  on  the  front 
panel  vaguely  suggest  a  linen  fold, 
placed  horizontally.  This  coffer  has 
been  cut  down,  as  the  farther  end 
clearly  shows  in  the  illustration. 
One's  interest  in  the  piece  lies  not  in 
any  special  beauty  or  justness  of 
design  which  it  exhibits,  but  because 
it  represents  infalliblv  the  bucolic 
craftsman  who  produces  a  distorted 
and  belated  echo  of  bygone  fashion. 
Yet  another  coffer  does  Mr.  Green 
possess  which  is  arresting.  It  is  a 
pine  wood  box,  elevated  on  sub- 
stantial legs,  and  having  flanges 
attached  to  the  lid  (No.  hi.).  This 
piece  possesses  some  very  curious  and 
debatable  points.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  of  Germanic  origin  and  should 
date  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Many  German  pieces  be- 
longing approximately  to  this  period 
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DOG-COLLARS 

By   CHARLES   R.    BEARD 


NO.    I. LEFT  :      ARMOUR    FOR    A    HOUND  SECOND    QUARTER    OF    l6TH    CENTURY  REAL    A.RMERIA,    MADRID 

No.    II. RIGHT  :     SPIKED    IRON    COLLAR    FOR    A    HOUND  EARLY    I&TH    CENTURY  CAPTAIN    JOHN    BALL'S   CO! 


It  is  a  matter  for  considerable  self- 
congratulation  when  the  hunter  of  the  quaint  and 
curious  jetsam  of  the  past  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  a  quarry  that  has  not  hitherto  received 
attention  somewhere  in  the  ninety  volumes  now 
constituting  The  Connoisseur.  But  dog-collars 
certainlv  seem  to  have  met  with  this  undeserved 
neglect. 

An  essay  upon  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
dog-collar,  fascinating  as  such  a  study  might  be, 
would  here  be  out  of  place  ;  and  lack  of  evidence, 
other  than  documentary  and  pictorial,  forbids  any 
attempt  to  chronicle  its  artistic  development  at 
least  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Existing  dog- 
collars,  mainly  of  eighteenth-century  date,  and 
their  associations  must  suffice  for  the  present 
occasion.  But  the  temptation  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  histories  of  the  leather  strap,  which 
to-day  encircles  the  neck  of  every  self-respecting 
canine,  and  of  the  silver  or  gilt  gorget,  worn  by 
officers  of  the  Army  until  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Both 
originated  in  the  same  way  ;  both  were  the  out- 
come of  man's  first  and  overpowering  instinct  to 
protect  his  own  throat  from  the  clawing,  choking 
hands  or  dagger  of  an  opponent,  and  that  of  his 
faithful  companion  from  the  fangs  of  an  enemy. 
With  the  passage  of  time  the  halsbjorg  of  the  man 
grew  into  the  hauberk  and  finally  developed  into 
the  complete  armour  of  plate  ;  in  the  same  wax- 
he  extended  and  enlarged  the  collar  of  his  hound 
until  that  too  formed  upon  occasion  a  complete 
barb  for  the  protection  of  the  latter  against  the 
wild  boar,  enemies  of  its  own  species,  and  even 
against  man  himself. 

Though  the  story  of  Dragon,  the  hound  of  Anbrv 
de  Montdidier,  "  the  Dog  of  Montargis,"  who 
fought  and  brought  to  summary  justice  Richard 
de    Macaire,    his    master's    murderer,    must,    un- 


fortunately, be  dismissed  as  romantic  legend, 
proces  d'animaux  make  a  not  infrequent  appear- 
ance in  the  legal  history  of  the  .Middle  Ages. 
When  called  upon  to  appear  in  the  champ  clos,  a 
dog  was  usually  armoured  in  a  carapace  of  >tiit 
leather  and  a  stout  collar  set  about  with  long 
spikes.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century,  rare  sur- 
viving examples  show  that  these  canine  armours 
might  be  every  whit  as  elaborate  as  the  etched 
and  gilded  harnesses  of  the  knights  and  nobles 
to  whom  their  wearers  belonged.  Probably  the 
most  elaborate  barb  of  this  type  extant  is  pre- 
served in  the  Real  Armeria,  Madrid  (No.  i.).  But 
not  all  were  of  this  magnificence.  While  the 
knight  wore  burnished  steel,  the  work  of  an 
armourer  of  renown,  his  cross-bowmen  and 
guisarmiers  were  harnessed  for  the  most  part  in 
"  eyelet  coats  "  and  jacks  produced  in  the  castle 
or    manor    armoury,    and    his    boarhounds    were 
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care  and  persistence  that  must  go  to  their  acquisi 
tion. 

All  the  elements  of  romance,  albeit  of  a  dark  and 
bloody  kind,  are  suggested  by  the  discovery  thai 
accompanied  the  digging-up  of  a  brass  dog-collai 
in  a  meadow  near  Newbury  in  1801  ;  and  then 
is  something  strangely  pathetic  in  the  rhyme  tlia 
was  engraved  upon  it  :— 

'  I  am  a  poore  harmless  bitch, 
I  wander  I  know  not  whither, 
My  master  lives  in  H  .  .  .  .  [intentionally 
I  pray  direct  me  thether.  erased 

Thos.  Mead  1699. 

Close  by  the  collar  was  unearthed  the  skeleto 

of  a  man.     Both   finds  were  evidently  relics   1 


NO.     IV. BRASS    DOG-COLLAR,     INSCRIBED      "   I7OI     JUDGE 

POWELL  IN   SERJEANTS  INN  IN  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON  " 
LONDON    MUSEUM 

trappered  in  defences  of  the  same  character  and 
armed  with  collars  similar  to  that  illustrated  in 
No.  ii.  One  such  J  agdhund-P  anzer  of  leather  and 
linen  is  preserved  in  the  armoury  at  the  Wartburg 
(No.  hi.). 

Within  a  century  of  this  grand  culmination  the 
armours  of  both  man  and  beast  had  been  relegated 
either  to  lumber-rooms  or  to  "  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious."  The  last  vestige  of  the  former  was  the 
small  crescent  plate,  called  by  custom  and  courtesy 
a  gorget,  which  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  informed  all  and  sundry  that  the  wearer  was 
an  officer  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King 
George  III.  The  memory  of  this  one-time  badge 
of  military  rank  is  still  kept  alive  by  the  crimson 
buttoned  patches  from  which  in  the  past  the 
gorget  hung  by  rosettes  of  scarlet  silk.  All  that 
survives  of  the  dog's  armour  is  a  narrow  leather 
strap,  its  fearsome  spikes  shrunk  to  brass  nail- 
heads,  and  its  often  vaunting  inscription  curtailed 
to  the  bare  address  of  the  owner  of  its  wearer, 
which,  nevertheless,  vouches  for  his  respecta- 
bility :— 

"  His  locked,  lettered,  braw  brass  collar 
Showed  him  the  gentleman  and  scholar." 

Burns  :  The  Twa  Dogs. 

It  is  only  upon  the  breaking  up  of  some  great 
princely  collection  upon  the  Continent  that 
elaborate  dog-collars,  such  as  figure  in  the  tapes- 
tries and  portraits  of  the  sixteenth  century,  appear 
in  the  market.  Nevertheless,  a  collector  may 
reasonably  hope  to  gather  together  a  number  of 
representative  examples  dating  from  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
whicl  should  amply  reward  him,  by  their  romantic 
and  sometimes  even  their  artistic  interest,  for  the 
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some  long-forgotten  tragedy — highway  robber 
and  murder  in  all  likelihood.  Dog- lovers,  hoy 
ever,  may  console  themselves  with  the  certaint 
that  the  "  poore  bitch  "  did  not  share  the  fate  i 
her  master.  Her  collar  was  evidently  thrown  int 
the  shallow  grave  in  order  that  what  might  ha\ 
eventually  proved  damning  evidence  of  the  foi 
deed  should  be  safely  hidden. 

The  majority  of  surviving  English  dog-colla 
of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cei 
turies  are  of  brass  and  of  a  standard  type,  decorate 
with  punch  marks  and  bearing  the  names  ai 
addresses  of  the  owners  of  the  animals  that  wo: 
them.  A  good  example  in  the  London  Museu 
(No.  iv.)  is  doubly  interesting  from  what  we  kno 
of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears — iyoi  Jiid 
Powell  in  Serjeants  Inn  in  Chancery  Lane,  Londo 
At  that  date  two  Judges  of  the  name  of  Pow> 
were  living.  Sir  Thomas  Powell  (d.  1705)  had  be< 
made  a  Puisne  Baron  of  the  Kxchcquer  in  168 
and  had  been  called  to  the  King's  Bench  a  \  < 
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later.  With  the  flight  of  King  James  II.,  how- 
ever, his  judicial  career  terminated,  and  in  1701 
he  was  living  in  retirement.  The  second  Judge, 
Sir  John  Powell  (1645-1713),  who  presumably 
owned  the  wearer  of  this  collar,  received  a  knight- 
hood and  a  judgeship  of  the  Exchequer  in  1691, 
went  to  the  Common  Pleas  in  1695,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  Queen's  Bench  on  June  24th, 
1702.  Swift,  who  met  him  at  Lord  Oxford's, 
described  him  to  Stella  in  171 1  as  "  the  merriest 
old  gentleman  I  ever  saw,  spoke  pleasing  things, 
and  chuckled  till  he  cried  again."  It  was  he  who 
fooled  Dr.  Fowler,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  staunch 
believer  in  spectres  and  fairies,  with  a  tale  of  a 
ghost  that  he  professed  to  have  seen.  But  the 
incident  that  has  earned  him  undying  honour  was 
his  treatment  of  Jane  Wenham  when  that  unhappy 
woman  appeared  before  him  on  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft.    It  had  been  alleged  against  her  that  she 


NO.  VI. BRASS  DOG-COLLAR    BEARING    PIERCED    INITIALS 
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LATE     I7TH    CENTURY 

was  able  to  fly,  and  when  asked  by  Judge  Powell 
if  she  actually  was  able  to  do  so,  she  made  the 
damning  admission  that  she  could.  '  Well  then," 
he  answered,  "  you  may — there  is  no  law  against 
flying."  This  frank  confession  of  her  belief  won 
for  her  the  Queen's  pardon. 

Another  collar  of  this  type,  and  apparently  by 
the  same  maker,  is  stated  by  W.  J. 
Pinks,  writing  about  1858-60  (History 
of  Clerkenwell,  edit.  1880,  pp.  163  and 
164),  to  have  been  found  many  years 
before  in  the  cellars  of  the  Coach  and 
Horses  Tavern  in  Ray  Street,  Hockley- 
in-the-Hole,  by  the  father  of  the  then 
tenant,  a  man  named  Rennoldson.  It 
bore  the  name  and  date — Mr.  Francis 
Pole  of  Park-hall,  Derbyshire,  1702. 
This  Francis  Pole  was  the  elder  son  of 
Germain  Pole  (d.  1686  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three),  of  Park  Hall.  In  1707 
he  served  as  Sheriff  of  the  County  and 
died  aged  seventy-two  in  1758.  Though 


one  of  the  greatest  book  collectors  of  his  day,  the 
discovery  of  this  dog-collar  would  suggest  that  in 
his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  less  reputable 
pursuits.  For  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries  the  bull-ring  at  Hockley — 

"  where  the  race  canine 

Whilom  were  wont  with  surly  bulls  to  cope," 
abutted  upon  the  yard  of  the  Coach  and  Horses, 
then  a  private  house.  No  doubt  young  Pole 
attended  there  with  his  animals  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays — "  the  days  of  game "  ;  though 
whether  the  collar  was  a  relic  of  some  forgotten 
canine  tragedy  or  a  memento  of  some  affair  of 
dog-stealing  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader. 

A  third  collar  (No.  v.),  possibly  the  work  of  the 
same  factory  as  the  Powell  collar,  is  like  it  in  the 
London  Museum,  where  it  is  described  as  a  "  slave 
collar."  Whether  actually  used  for  this  purpose 
or  not  it  was  clearly  made  as  a  dog-collar.  The 
inscription  engraved  on  it  runs  : — 

Nicholas    Alcock.     L    :    H    :    belonging   to    her 
Majesties  Royall  Hospitall  at  Chelsea  .  1712. 

(Q^c=3     Comedian     o 

It  was  presumably  this  peculiar  wording  that  led 
to  its  present  description.  I  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  record  of  the  use  of  slaves  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  ;  nor  have  I  found  any  record  of  an 
actor  named  Nicholas  Alcock.  Personally,  I  am 
tempted  to  believe — and  the  spacing  of  the  in- 
scription confirms  my  suspicion — that  Alcock  was 
a  pensioner  and  that  his  dog  was  named  Comedian. 
That  very  similar  brass  collars  were,  however,  used 
as  badges  of  slavery  is  proved  by  an  example 
dredged  up  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  presented 
in  1784  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  Edinburgh.  It  bears  the  inscription  : — "  Alex. 
Steuart,  found  guilty  of  death  for  theft,  at  Perth, 
the  5th  of  December,  1701,  and  gifted  by  the 
justiciars  as  a  perpetual  servant  to  Sir  John 
Areskine  of  Alva." 


\^^Jtit 
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NO.     VIII. BRASS     DOG-COLLAR      INSCRIBED      "  THE     RIGHT 

HONBLE.    LORD    BYRON  " 
ENGLISH  EARLY     I9TH    CENTURY 


The  three  foregoing  dog-collars — all  of  them  of 
plain  workmanship — show  sufficient  points  of 
similarity  to  suggest  a  common  origin,  and  are  all 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  London.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  point  to  the 
factory  where  the}-  were  made.  But  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  brass  battery 
works  of  some  size,  devoted  to  the  production  of 
warming-pans,  kettles,  skellets,  and  similar  do- 
mestic utensils,  were  established  at  the  Frying-Pan 
Houses  at  Point  Pleasant  in  Wandsworth  (John 
Aubrev  :  The  Natural  History  .  ...  of  Surrey, 
edit.  1719,  Vol.  I.,  p.  14  ;  C.  T.  Davis  :  Industries 
of  Wandsworth,  1898,  p.  6). 

Other  dog-collars  of  a  considerably  more  decora- 
tive description — some  might  even  be  included  in 
the  category  of  minor  works-of-art — are  occa- 
sionally encountered.  The  late  seventeenth-cen- 
tury collar  illustrated  in  Nos.  vi.  and  vii.  is 
fashioned  of  pierced  and  engraved  brass  backed 
with  copper.  If  not  actually  of  high  artistic 
merit,  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that 
one  of  its  decorative  panels  represents  the  interior 
of  a  coppersmith's  forge.  The  other  panel  is 
pierced  with  the  initials  of  the  owner  of  its  one- 
time wearer,  A.V.O.,  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 
It  has  been  suggested,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  if  the  identification  could  be  substantiated, 
that  this  is  the  monogram  of  Aubrey  de  Yere 
(1626-1703),  20th  and  last  Earl  of  Oxford  of 
the  first  creation.  Unfortunately,  this  possibility 
would  appear  to  be  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
this  relic  is  seemingly  of  Dutch  origin.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Wandsworth 
factory  was  staffed  by  Dutchmen.  And  this  collar 
was  found  in  Essex,  not  far  from  the  De  Vere 
-ironghold  of  Castle  Hedingham. 

Another  very  decorative  collar  is  in  the  Armoury 
at  Windsor  Castle   (Catalogue,  No.  571).     It  is  of 


gilt  copper  lined  with  red  morocco  leather  and 
blue  velvet,  and  was  made  by  Bodely,  of  London. 
It  is  pierced  with  an  inscription  which  reads  :— 
'  This  dog  belongs  to  his  Royal  Highness  Georgi 
Augustus,  Prince  of  Wales,  1715."  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  famous  collar  of  the  dog  given 
by  Alexander  Pope  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
is  apparently  no  longer  in  existence.  This  bore 
the  legend  : —  ' 

'  I  am  his  Highness'  dog  at  Kew. 
Pray  tell  me,  Sir,  whose  dog  are  you  ?  ' 

A  well-known  boxer  of  recent  years  modified 
this  couplet  to  adorn  the  neck-wear  of  his  own 
animal.  The  query  on  this  occasion  was,  how- 
ever, couched  in  language  more  forceful  than 
polite. 

The  collars  of  some  few  historic  hounds  have 
survived,  and  occasionally  make  their  appearance 
in  commemorative  and  centenary  exhibitions. 
Lord  Byron's  fondness  for  animals  was  one  of  the 
redeeming  qualities  in  that  strange  man's  charac- 
ter. The  collar  of  Boatswain,  his  beloved  New- 
foundland, that  went  mad  and  died  on  November 
18th,  1808,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Webb  in 
the  Byron  Memorial  Loan  Exhibition  in  the 
'seventies  of  last  century  (Catalogue,  3rd  edit.. 
1877 — Byroniana,  No.  28).  The  names  of  Tippoo, 
and  X  el  son  his  ferocious  bull-mastiff  who  had  to 
be  shot,  are  almost  equally  well  known  from  their 
occurrence  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Poet  and 
his  friends.  The  brass  collar  illustrated  in  No. 
vm.,  which  once  belonged  to  a  Mrs.  Fox  (nee  Eve 
Kidd),  is  said,  according  to  an  old  exhibition  label, 
to  be  that  of  Byron's  mastiff,  Thunder,  an  animal 
otherwise  unrecorded.  That  the  dog  who  once 
wore  it  belonged  to  Byron  is  proved  by  the 
inscription  on  the  collar — the  right  hon1!" 
lord  byron — but,  personally,  I  suspect  its  wearer 
to  have  been  Nelson. 
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THE  FERRARA  EXHIBITION 

By  MAURICE  W.  BROCKWELL 


The  Exhibition  of  Ferrarese  Art  of  the 
Renaissance,  held  in  the  Palazzo  de'  Diamanti  at 
Ferrara,  in  commemoration  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tenary of  the  death  of  Lodovico  Ariosto,  will 
remain  open  until  October.  No  display  of  this 
school  of  painting  has  been  organised  since  that 
held,  on  a  far  less  ambitious  scale,  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1894.  Some  250  works  of  the 
best  artists  of  that  school  are  now  assembled,  and 
they  are  critically  analysed  in  an  illustrated  and 
scholarly  catalogue.  We  may  also  examine  here 
a  very  limited  number  of  panels  by  artists  who 
were  not  born  in  Ferrara,  but  were  temporarily 
connected  with  the  Ducal  Court  of  the  Este 
family.  Thus,  special  prominence  must  be  ac- 
corded to  Pisanello,  of  Verona,  among  those  non- 
native  painters  who,  during  the  brief  residence  in 
Ferrara,  exercised  an  influence  on  its  nascent  art. 
Before  Niccolo  III.  invited  Battista  Guarino,  or 
began  to  build  the  memorable  palaces  of  Belri- 
guardo  and  Consaldolo,  Pisanello  had  visited  this 
city,  where  he  doubtless  achieved  his  Portrait  of  an 
Este  Princess  (No.  22),  now  lent  by  the  Louvre.  It 
depicts  one  of  the  three  daughters  and  ten  natural 
daughters  of  Xiccolo  III.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill  claimed 
quite  twenty-five  years  ago  that  it  represents 
Ginevra  d'Este,  who  died  in  1440  by  poison 
administered  by  the  directions  of  her  husband, 
the  powerful  Sigismondo  Malatesta. 

Equally  well  known  is  the  Leonello  d'Este  (No. 
21)  from  the  Bergamo  Gallery.  Leonello  was  a 
natural  son  and  the  successor  of  the  able  and 
learned  Niccold  III.,  who  had  nine  other  sons  so 
born,  together  with  three  sons  of  legitimate  birth. 
For  illegitimacy  was  then  no  bar  to  succession 
and  recognition.  We  next  encounter  another  of 
his  natural  sons  in  Roger  van  der  Weyden's  por- 
trait (No.  23),  which  was  first  brought  to  light  at 
the  Grafton  Galleries  in  191 1,  when  it  appeared 
under  the  inaccurate  title  of  "  Leonello  d'Este," 
because  of  the  impresa  and  the  hooded  lynx,  or 
Este  coats-of-arms,  on  the  back  of  the  panel. 
Leonello's  features  and  hooked  nose  are,  of  course, 
best  known  by  that  rare  example  of  the  art  of 
Oriolo  in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  770).  It  is 
now  claimed  that  the  small  picture  here  illustrated 
(No.  i.)  represents  not  Leonello,  but  Meliaduse 
d'Este   (No.    23),    a   natural   son   of   Niccolo,    by 


Caterina  di  Taddeo  Medico.  Meliaduse  was  on 
most  friendly  terms  with  Leone  Battista  Alberti. 
a  kind  of  Florentine  Yitruvius,  at  the  Court  o\ 
Leonello.  whose  senior  he  was  by  about  a  \ 
Meliaduse,  who  in  1444  was  one  of  the  committee 
sent  to  welcome  Maria  d'Alfonso  of  Aragon,  who 
married  Leonello  as  his  second  wife,  had  held 
ecclesiastical  office  at  Pomposa  and  in  the  monas- 
tery of  San  Bartolommeo  at  Ferrara  until  1425. 
when  he  renounced  his  stato  ecclesiastico.  Having 
had  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  he  survived 
Leonello  by  barely  two  years. 

We  may  note  the  inclusion  of  a  single  work  by 
Jacopo  Bellini,  who  was  at  Ferrara  in  1441.  as 
well  as  one  by  his  son-in-law,  Andrea  Mantegna, 


N.l        I.         Ml    I   I  MM    si       d'EST] 

BY    ROGER    VAN    DER    W]  Yl>l  \ 
LENT    FROM     1  HE    Mi    I  ROPI  IL1TAN    MUSEUM 
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The  Connoisseur 


with  which  is 
incorporated 


International  Studio 


NO.    II — PIETA 


BY    ERCOLE    DE      ROBERTI 


LENT    FROM    THE    ROSCOE    COLLECTION,    LIVERPOOL 


a  welcome  guest  at  the  Court  of  the  Este  family 
in  1449,  the  year  that  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
passed  through  on  the  road  to  Rome  and  Piero 
della  Francesca  was  a  temporary  visitor  here. 
Although  no  work  by  Gregorio  Squarcione  is 
included,  we  see  through  what  varied  yet  magni- 
ficently instructive  phases  this  school  was  to  pass 
by  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  Cosimo  Tura 
began   to  herald  his  future  greatness.     For  the 


score  of  his  exhibited  works,  of  which  one  is  a 
tapestry,  thoroughly  establishes  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  has  long  been  held  as  the  caposcuolo. 
We  saw  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1930  Tura's 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Maurelius  (No.  49)  from  the 
Ferrara  Gallery  ;  the  St.  Paul  and  St.  Maurelius 
with  Niccolb  Rover  ell  a  (No.  50),  from  the  collection 
of  Prince  Colonna  in  Rome  (here  No.  iii.)  ;  and 
the  Pietd  (No.  51)  of   the  Louvre  ;    for  they  all 
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once  formed  integral  parts  of  the  same  polyptych 
of  which  the  centre  panel  has  long  been  in  the 
National  Gallery  (No.  772).  Other  outstanding 
works  by  Tura  are  lent  by  the  galleries  of  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Venice,  Bergamo  and  Modena.  The  only 
panel  by  him  not  previously  known  is  the  small 
Portrait  of  a  Man  (No.  63),  with  determined 
expression  and  strong,  bony  chin  ;  its  pedigree  is, 
however,  not  set  out  in  the  excellent  catalogue. 

Unknown  to  many  also  will  be  the  impressive 
and  signed  polyptych  (No.  67),  by  Marco  Zoppo, 
from  the  Collegio  di  Spagna,  Bologna,  complete 
in  all  its  panels,  cuspidi  and  predella.  Two  other 
works  by  this  rather  uncompromising  painter  are 
lent  by  the  Pesaro  Gallery.  His  vigorous  con- 
temporary, Francesco  Cossa,  is  represented  by  the 
well-known  5/.  Peter  and  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(No.  78),  from  Milan,  which  were  originally  wings 
of  an  altar-piece  of  which  the  centre  panel  of 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer  has  long  been  in  the  National 
Gallery  (No.  597).  Here  also  is  Cossa's  large 
Aiitumn  (No.  79),  from  Berlin,  which  has  many 
close  points  of  contact  with  his  enthroned  Alle- 
gorical Figure  in  the  National  Gallerv  (No.  3070) 
and  with  the  Ceres,  by  Pannonio,  from  the  Buda- 
pesth  Gallery. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  works  of  Ercole 
de'  Roberti  have  ever  been  seen  in  so  convincing 
a  display  as  in  the  twenty  panels  shown  here. 
We  have  long  known  the  original  relationship  of 
the  small  5/.  Apollonia  and  St.  Michael  (No.  112), 
lent  by  the  Louvre,  to  the  St.  Katherine  and  St. 
Jerome  (No.  no),  once  at  Condover  Hall  and  later 
in  the  Benson  Collection.  From  the  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Florence,  Padua,  Bergamo  and  Edin- 
burgh Galleries  come  representative  works.  Here 
also  is  the  Lucrezia,  Brutus  and  Collatinus  (No. 
124) — a  companion  work  to  the  two  well-known 
panels  in  Sir  Herbert  Cook's  collection — which 
was  sent  from  Modena  to  the  Royal  Academy 
three  years  ago.  Ercole  Roberti's  Pietd  (No.  122), 
from  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool  (here  No. 
ii.),  was  also  seen  on  that  occasion  and  had  been 
previously  at  the  Burlington  Club  in    1894. 

One  could  have  wished  to  see  more  examples  of 
the  art  of  Bianchi  Ferrari,  Baldassare  d'Este, 
Ortolano  and  Ercole  Grandi.  Grandi's  Pietd  (No. 
152),  of  the  Massari  Collection,  was  no  doubt  the 
original  lunette  of  the  large  Madonna,  which  has 
long  been  at  Trafalgar  Square  (No.  1,119). 

A  truly  magnificent  display  is  made  in  the 
twenty-four  works  of  Dosso  Dossi,  three  of  which 
were  lately  at  the  Academy.  But  one  has  not 
seen  since  1894  the  "  Antiope  "  (No.  195),  lent 
then  under  the  more  plausible  title  of  Vertumnus 
and  Pomona  by  the  Marquess  of  Northampton. 


Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  pictures  are 
present  by  Mazzolino,  Coltellini,  Cocognara,  Mu- 

nari,  Scaletti,  Bonascia,  Panetti,  Aspertini  and 
others,  as  well  as  three  by  Francesco  Francia, 
which  mark  the  relationship  of  the  art  of  Bologna 
to  that  of  Ferrara.  We  end  with  the  not  very 
attractive  Garofalo,  who  so  often  signs  with  the 
Gilliflower  (garofano) .  One  rarely  sees  in  a  museum 
so  large  a  fresco  as  his  Triumph  of  the  Church  (26 
feet  by  21  feet),  which  dominates  the  last  gallery 
of  this  important  exhibition. 


No       111.         ss.      PAUL     AND     MAURELIUS     WITH      NICCOLO 

ROVERELLA  BY    COSIMO    rURA 

1  iai     FROM     nil'    COLONNA    COLLECTION,    Komi 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able   to  impart  information  required.      It  must  be  understood 
that   he  does  not  necessarily   identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


UNIDENTIFIED  PAINTINGS  (Nos.  870  and  871) 
Sir, — Will  you  kindly  reproduce  these  pictures 
in  your  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  as  I  am  anxious 
to  obtain  some  information  as  to  their  identity. 
— F.  Robinson. 

UNIDENTIFIED  PAINTING  (No.  866,  May,  1933) 

Sir, — The  picture  about  which  Mr.  John  J. 
Egan,  of  Philadelphia,  inquires,  is  De  Louther- 
bourg's  Methodist  Preacher,  or  a  replica  of  it.  The 
original  was 
some  rears 
ago  in  the 
collection  of 
Mr.  H.  Avray 
Tipping,  who  lent 
it  for  exhibition 
to  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club. 
The  Methodist 
Preacher,  which  is 
reproduced  in 
Volume  Two  of 
my  Artists  and 
their  Friends  in 
England,  1700- 
1799,  was  exhibi- 
t  e  d  by  D  e 
Loutherbourg 
at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1777, 
as  A  Midsummer 
Afternoon,  with  a 
Methodist 
Preacher,  and  was 
described  as  "a 
masterly  perform- 
ance "  by  the  cri- 
tic of  the  Public 
A  d  v  e  r  t  i  s  e  r  . 
w  i  i.  i.  i  a  m  t  . 
Whitley. 


(No.  870) 


UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING 


LIOTARD    THE    PASTELLIST 

Sir,  —Forty  years  ago  I  was  passing  a  pawn- 
broker's in  the  City  and  saw  leaning  against  the 
wall  a  pastel  portrait.  I  went  in  and  bought  it 
for  ten  shillings.  It  was  rather  rubbed,  but  in 
very  fair  condition.  Unfortunately,  it  had  been 
pasted  on  to  a  pine  board,  and  this,  through  its 
damp-holding  qualities,  has  caused  a  fine  hair 
crack  in  the  upper  part  of  the  portrait,  but  not 
touching  the  features.     At  the  bottom  is  written 

in"  large  letters  :— 

G10  Stefano 

Liotard 

GlNEVERA 

Fatto  de  se 
medessimo   Anno 

1737 
in  Firenzi 
In  April,  1907, 
Dr.  C.  B.  Tilanus, 
the  well-known 
Surgeon,  of  Am- 
sterdam, called  on 
me  at  the  request 
of  my  old  friend, 
Sir  Rickman  God- 
lee.  On  seeing 
the  picture,  he 
said  it  was  one  of 
the  four  self- 
portraits  known  to 
him.  Dr.  Tilanus 
is  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  artist. 
There  is  a  large 
Etude  biographique 
et  iconographique 
of  Liotard,  by  E. 
Humbert,  A.  Re- 
villiodandJ.W.R. 
Tilanus/  With 
two  heliogravures 
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(No.   <S7i) 


UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING 


A  reproduction  of  the  picture  is  contained  in 
the  book  entitled  Goethe  und  seine  Welt,  published 
in  K)]2  by  Insel-Yerlag,  Leipzig.     Max  Kuglef 

I  telsingfors,  Finland). 

UNIDENTIFIED  PORTRAIT   iNo.  872) 

Sir, — This  portrait  has  a  somewhat  mysterious 
history.  It  was  recently  bought  by  me  from  a 
dealer  on  the  South  Coast,  who  had  had  it  in  his 
possession  many  years.  On  the  bark  of  the 
canvas  a  dingy  label  ran  as  follow-  : 

.Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant 

Social  Worker  and  Lecturer 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

(The    words    and    letters    in    italics    are    almost 

illegible.) 

I  wrote,  with  the  above  information,  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Watts  Gallery 
at  Compton,  but  I  have  since  been  informed  by 
Mrs.  Olive  Ormiston  Pursaill,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  that  the  portrait  is  not  that 
of  her  mother  nor,  so  far  as  her  family  know,  of 
any  of  their  late  mother's  friends. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  to  help  me  in 
the  identification  of  the  portrait  and  its  painter. 
It  has  been  re-lined  and  restored. — E.  Wyndham 

HULME 


and    seventy-four    photogravures.       Large     8vo ; 
Amsterdam,     1897. — F.  William  Cock,  M.D. 

STILL  LIFE  (No.  867,  May,  1933) 
Sir, — I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Gyles 
Isham,  the  enquirer  about  the  above  picture,  to 
consider  whether  it  may  be  a  work  by  the  artist- 
Jan  Mortel,  or  Moortel,  born  about  1650  at  Leyden, 
and  died  about  1719,  a  painter  of  fruit  and 
flowers. 

I  have  a  work  by  him  similar  in  character, 
consisting  of  a  Delft  blue  and  white  bowl,  with  a 
quantity  of  small  berries  and  larger  fruits,  also  a 
peeled  lemon  similar  to  that  in  Mr.  Isham 's  pic- 
ture, with  drapery  or  part  of  table  covering.  In 
the  centre  is  a  bronze  figure  holding  a  shell  nau- 
tilus surmounted  by  a  cherub  with  horn,  and  a 
butterfly  above.  This  is  on  oak  panel  and  is  signed 
on  left-hand  edge  of  table  : — Mortel  fee.  1683. 
— F.  Millward  Banks. 

CLASSICAL  SUBJECT   (No.  863,  April,  1933) 

Sir, — I  believe  the  picture  represents  Corona 
Schroeder  and  Goethe  as  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  It 
was  painted  by  G.  M.  Kraus,  and  the  original  i< 
in  the  Goethe  National  Museum,  Weimar. 


(No    872) 


1  Mm  \  1  11  1  1  i>    PORTRAIT 
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MARRIAGE  OF  THE  VIRGIN" 


PAINTED  BY  THE 


MASTER  OF  ST.  GUDULE 


The  "  Master  of  St.  Gudule  "  is  the  name 
which  Dr.  Friedlander  has  bestowed  on  a  Flemish 
artist  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
who  delighted  to  include  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Brussels  in  his  compositions. 

Those  who  know  the  interior  of  St.  Gudule 
to-day  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  its 
choir  arcade  with  the  little  stone  canopies,  and 
the  Gothic  windows  of  the  apse,  which  form  the 
background  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann's  picture  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (Plate,  opposite).  Since  then 
the  windows  have  been  filled  with  coloured  glass, 
but  otherwise  it  remains  the  same. 

Dr.  Friedlander  was  able  to  group  together  a 
number  of  pictures  by  this  distinctive,  but  un- 
fortunately anonymous,  artist,  whom  he  included 
in  the  volume  which  bears  the  name  of  Hugo  van 
der  Goes  in  his  work  on  Altniederldndische  Malerei 
(1926).  They  include  the  half-length  portrait  of 
a  man  with  a  heart-shaped  book,  which  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  was  formerly  described 
under  the  heading  of  the  Burgundian  SchooL  (It 
was  illustrated  in  colour  and  discussed  in  The 
Connoisseur,  May,  1931.)  Another  version  was 
until  recently  at  Dessau.  Here  the  Western  facade 
of  St.  Gudule,  with  its  twin  towers,  can  be  seen 
in  the  background.  Other  examples  of  his  work 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Louvre  (A  saint  preaching), 
the  Musee  Cluny  (Deliverance  of  the  prisoners),  in 
the  Diocesan  Museum  of  Liege,  and  elsewhere. 

But  the  picture  which  most  resembles  Mr. 
Mann's  is  another  representation  of  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  which  was  until  recently  in  the 
Tietje  Collection  at  Amsterdam.  In  this  case  the 
composition  of  the  three  principal  figures  is  the 
same,  but  reversed.  There  are  minor  variations 
in  the  suggestion  of  a  white  beard  on  St.  Joseph, 
and  the  Virgin  wears  a  flowing  white  gown  beneath 


her  blue-green  mantle.  But  here  the  resemblance 
ends,  for  the  rest  of  the  composition  is  entirely 
different.  The  background  consists  of  the  exterior 
of  the  portal  of  St.  Gudule,  with  a  landscape  vista 
on  the  right  in  place  of  the  little  scene  of  the 
Annunciation.  The  ladies  in  characteristic  hen- 
nins,  the  steeple-crowned  head-dress  of  the  French 
and  Burgundian  Courts,  are  replaced  by  gallants 
and  an  older  courtier  with  a  black  beard.  One 
lady  wears  a  horned  head-dress,  and  on  the  right 
is  a  damsel  with  long  plaits,  who  turns  her  back 
on  the  spectator.  As  in  Mr.  Mann's  picture,  the 
crowd  are  distinguished  by  their  fashionable  cos- 
tumes of  rich  materials,  such  as  one  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  at  the  wedding  of  a  village  car- 
penter. 

Details  worth  noting  in  our  plate  are  the 
pattens,  which  St.  Joseph  wears  on  his  feet,  and 
his  flowering  staff,  which,  of  course,  refers  to 
Aaron's  rod.  The  high  priest  wears  an  alb,  a 
tunicle  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  chasuble  with  borders 
of  saints  and  a  large  morse.  His  stole  is  em- 
broidered with  the  Swastika,  and  on  his  head  is 
a  hood  of  green  velvet. 

The  colours  are  clear  and  fresh,  being  painted 
in  oils  on  a  white  priming  in  the  technique  which 
the  Flemish  School  perfected  and  which  has  never 
been  surpassed. 

Mr.  Mann's  picture  was  unknown  to  Dr.  Fried- 
lander when  he  gathered  together  examples  of  the 
Master  of  St.  Gudule  for  publication  in  Dr. 
Clemen's  Belgische  Kunstdenkomaler  (1923),  and 
in  his  own  book,  which  has  been  referred  to 
above.  It  was  acquired  by  the  present  owner's 
father  some  forty  years  ago,  and  had  not  been 
exhibited  until  it  was  lent  to  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club's  winter  exhibition  of  E930-31.  It  is 
now  reproduced   for  the  first   time. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 

(For  Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  183.)     ARMS  ON  SIGNET  RING 

(London,  SAV.6). 
A  double-headed  eagle  displayed  between  the 
initials  T.P.  cannot  be  associated  with  any 
Guernsey  family.  Of  English  families  or  in- 
dividuals, a  double-headed  eagle  was  or  is  borne 
by  Pynell  and  by  Sir  John  Pluet  (i.e.  Bloet  or 
Bluett)  ;  Peterken  of  Scotland  also  bears  it. 
These  arms  are,  however,  more  likely  to  be  those 
of  some  Breton  or  Norman  family.  Le  Page 
de  la  Villeurvoy,  Perenes  de  Kerousky,  Petitpont, 
Piel  de  Crucheville,  all  of  Brittany,  Pellard  de 
Sabbeval  de  Beaulieu  of  Normandy,  and  Pregent 
of  Maine  bear  the  double-headed  eagle.  It  might 
be  possible  to  trace  the  presence  of  a  member 
of  one  of  these  families  in  Guernsey  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  if  you  wish  it 
shall  be  attempted. 

(F.S.  184.)     ARMS  ON  TRINITY  CHURCH, 
HOBART 

(Hobart,  Tasmania). 
These  arms — argent,  a  bend  sable  charged  with 
a  fish  between  two  martlets  [argent],  between  three 
gryphons'  [or  wyverns']  heads  erased  gules — though 
unrecorded,  are  obviously  a  variant  of  those  of 
Curson,  presumably  of  Suffolk — argent,  on  a  bend 
sable  three  martlets  argent,  between  three  gryphons' 
[or  wyverns']  heads  erased  gides.  Simpler  Curson, 
of  Suffolk,  coats  omit  either  the  monstrous  heads 
or  the  martlets.  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the 
history  of  Hobart  Town  to  suggest  the  reason 
for  the  inclusion  of  this  coat  on  the  walls  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church — Hobartia  (1840),  the  only 
book  available,  is  not  informative — so  I  must 
leave  the  solution  of  this  part  of  the  problem 
to  local  antiquaries. 

(F.S.  185.)     ARMS   ON  POWDER-FLASK 

(London). 
This  coat  would  appear   to   be   that  of  Chigi 


of  Rome,  ensigned  with  a  princely  coronet — gules, 
a  mountain  of  six  "  coupeaux  "  or,  topped  by  a 
star  or.  Since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  these  arms  have  been  quartered  with 
those  of  della  Rovere  (1  and  4) — azure,  an  oak-tree 
of  four  branches  or.  Rietstap  says  an  olive  tree, 
but  the  charge  is  obviously  a  canting  one.  The 
coat  as  it  appears  on  the  flask  would  suggest  a 
connection  with  Agostino  Chigi  (1630-1705), 
Prince  of  Farnese,  who  in  1659  married  Maria 
Virginia  Borghese,  daughter  of  Paul,  Prince  of 
Rossano.  The  flask,  however,  appears  to  be  of  a 
rather  earlier  date  (circa  1625-1635),  and  the 
association  would  therefore  seem  to  be  with 
Mario  Chigi  (1594-1667),  General  of  the  Papal 
Armies,  who  by  his  wife,  Berenice  Aciaria,  was 
the  father  of  Flavio  Chigi  (1631-1693),  created  a 
Cardinal  in  1657.  Fabio  Chigi,  a  kinsman  (cr. 
Cardinal  1652),  became  Pope  as  Alexander  VII. 
Similar  coats  are  borne  by  Altecleri  of  Verona, 
a  cross  patty  replacing  the  star,  by  the  Barons 
Alten-Sumerau  of  Brassberg  in  Austria  (2  and  3), 
and  by  the  family  of  Sternberg-Manderscheid  of 
Wurtemberg,  created  counts  in  1663.  This  last 
family  is  now  extinct.  The  treatment  of  the 
mountain — six  "  coupeaux  "  1,  2,  j — and  of  the 
coat  as  a  whole,  impresses  me  as  Italian  rather 
than  German.  The  early  editions,  nevertheless, 
of  Siebmacher  show  the  mountain  in  the  coat 
and  crest  of  Die  Efhnger  "  von  Bruckh  und 
Willdeck  "  treated  in  just  this  way. 

(F.S.  186.)     CREST  ON  GLASS  TUMBLER 

(St.  Ives). 
Your  rubbing  is  too  vague  to  be  read  with 
certainty.  The  crest  appears  to  be  a  peacock's 
head  erased  ;  if  so,  it  may  be  the  crest  of  Dirwyn, 
1'vnes,  Vigures,  or  of  any  of  half  a  dozen  other 
families.  Will  you  send  a  sketch  and,  if  yon  can 
manage  it,  an  impression  in  wax  ?  It  may  then 
be  possible  to  pronounce  upon  it  with  assurance. 
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"  The  Ancient  Monuments  of  Kashmir,"   by  Ram 
Chandra  Kak   (The  India  Society.   London.    25s.net) 

Both  the  author  and  the  India  Society  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  publication,  which  was  much 
needed.  However,  its  appeal  is  archaeological  rather  than 
aesthetic  ;  for  Kashmir  provides  the  link  between  the 
intruding  Roman  influence  of  Gandhara  and  mediaeval 
Indian  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  its  art  has  all  the 
failings  of  the  hybrid's  lack  of  individuality.  The 
volume  under  review  covers  Kashmir  archaeology  as  a 
whole,  from  the  important  Kushan  tiled  courtyard  at 
Harwan  to  the  Mughal  gardens  and  pavilions.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent. 

It  might  be  objected  that  sufficient  emphasis  has  not 
been  given  to  the  significance  of  the  early  Kashmir 
monuments.  The  author  has  worked  out  an  extremely 
interesting  series  of  masonry  types,  which  obviously  has 
some  bearing  upon  Marshall's  analysis  of  the  Taxila  types. 
A  coin  of  Toramana  was  found  at  Harwan  and  the 
"  diaper-rubble  "  style  is,  therefore,  reasonably  assumed 
to  be  fifth  century.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  fifth- 
century  Byzantine  coin  was  found  at  Hadda.  Again,  all 
the  types  of  the  Kashmir  arches  are  derived  from  Gand- 
hara, yet  they  date  from  the  eighth  century  onwards, 
far  removed  from  the  usually  accepted  dating  of  the 
so-called  Graeco-Buddhist  work.  The  fine  Harwan  tiles 
are  inscribed  in  Kharoshti,  but  stylistically  the  standing 
figures  are  Gupta,  not  Kushan,  the  male  heads  having 
clear  affinities  with  late  Indo-Sassanian  coin-types.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  courtyard,  which  must  be  post- 
fifth  century,  was  tiled  with  Kushan  tiles,  brought  from 
an  earlier  site,  a  suggestion  that  is  most  unlikely.  Stylis- 
tically they  are  certainly  nearer  to  the  fifth  century  than 
to  the  Mathura  work  of  the  second  century.  The  point 
of  interest  is  that  although  Kashmir  is  actually  in  contact 
with  Gandhara  geographically,  these  tiles  show  little  or 
no  Gandharan  influence.  What  is  not  Indian  is  Indo- 
Sassanian.  Yet  the  later  mediaeval  Kashmir  temples 
show  many  clear  derivations  from  Gandhara.  How  long, 
then,  did  Gandhara  survive  ?  Foucher's  early  dating 
does  not  seem  tenable.  Roman,  and  not  Hellenistic,  in 
origin,  Gandharan  art  must  be  discussed  as  having 
developed  parallel  to  Sassanian  art. — K.  de  B.  Cod- 
rington. 

"  Ancient  Stained  and  Painted  Glass,"  by  F.  Sydney 

Eden.      (Cambridge  University  Press.     8s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.   Eden's  valuable  treatise  was  first  published  as  a 

Cambridge  Manual   in    1**1-5.      The  author,   who  needs  no 


introduction  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  has  in  this 
second  edition  very  considerably  enlarged  his  original 
work  both  as  regards  text  and  illustration.  It  now 
embodies  six  plates  in  colour,  from  Mr.  Eden's  own 
drawings,  which  are  scholarly  in  their  care  and  attention 
to  detail  and  tint,  and  fifty-nine  in  monochrome. 

This  brief  history  makes  no  claim  to  be  an  exhaustive 
study  of  a  very  large  subject.  Such  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  space  at  the  author's  disposal.  As  a 
handbook,  however — packed  with  sufficient  carefully 
selected  data  to  make  possible  an  intelligent  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  such  glass  previous  to  171 4  as  has 
survived  in  our  churches,  cathedrals  and  other  ancient 
buildings,  by  the  amateur  with  a  taste  for,  but  no  tech- 
nical knowledge  of,  these  matters — it  is  admirable.  It 
is,  if  the  archaic  metaphor  be  permitted,  a  most  excellent 
"  shoeing  horn  "  to  a  thirst  for  deeper  draughts  of  know- 
ledge which  the  author's  frequent  bibliographical 
references  will  enable  his  readers  to  satisfy. 

It  may  be  felt  by  some  that  Mr.  Eden's  introductory 
chapter  is  somewhat  too  long  for  the  size  of  the  book. 
Its  lengthy  chronicle  of  wanton  destruction  and  false 
stewardship  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  during  a  great  part  of. the  nineteenth  century, 
is  heart-breaking.  Churchwardens  and  incumbents  seem 
to  have  had  but  the  faintest  conception  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. Before  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
made  itself  felt,  all  too  many  were  disciples  of  "  Blue 
Dick  "  of  Canterbury,  and  Dowsing,  the  East  Anglian 
window  smasher.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  even  to-day 
to  point  to  many  churches  where  negligence  and  in- 
difference, even  a  misconception  of  the  fundamentals  of 
successful  restoration,  have  within  the  last  twenty  years 
resulted  in  losses  quite  as  criminal.  There  are  Wyatts 
still  abroad  in  the  land.  But  though  Dr.  Stanley  Baker 
has  managed  to  recover  much  of  the  old  glass  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  from  its  grave  in  the  Town  Ditch, 
much  property  from  other  churches  is  now  buried  beyond 
recall,  its  provenance  forgotten  or  suppressed,  in  col- 
lections both  in  Britain  and  America. 

In  a  series  of  carefully  written  chapters  the  author 
thereafter  traces  the  history  and  development  of  pictorial 
glass  in  England,  with  illustrative  comments  based  on 
his  observation  of  Continental  practices  and  manufacture. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Eden's  digressions 
is  his  study  of  the  history  of,  and  legends  attached  to, 
the  Crucifixion  window  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  at 
Westminster,  La  which  a  portrait  of  Henry  VII.  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  appear.      Mr.  Eden  on  technical  grounds 
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assigns  the  date  circa  1525,  but  some  of  the  costumes 
would  certainly  warrant  it  being  dated  ten  or  even 
fifteen  years  earlier. 

An  especially  valuable  section  of  his  book  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  foreign  influences  on  native  English  glass 
painting.  And  in  an  appendix  he  has  reprinted  his 
article  on  the  Heraldic  Glass  at  Ronaele  Manor,  which 
was  published  in  The  Connoisseur,  July,  1930. — C.A.E. 

"  Homes    and    Gardens    of    England,"    by    Harry 

Batsford,    Hon.    A.R.I.B.A.,  and  Charles  Fry,  with 

a  Foreword  by  Lord  Conway  of  Allington. 

(Batsford,  London.      12s.  6d.  net) 

It  is  a  feat  of  no  little  magnitude  to  compress  into  a 
royal  octavo  volume  such  a  representative  and  varied 
series  of  views  as  that  appearing  in  Homes  and  Gardens 
of  England.  Though  they  include  representations  of 
many  world-famous  houses,  these  generally  escape  any 
sense  of  being  hackneyed  by  being  taken  from  new  points 
of  observation,  while  in  every  case  the  plates  are  clear 
and  detailed.  Altogether,  135  houses  and  gardens, 
ranging  from  mediaeval  to  Victorian  times,  are  illustrated 
by  175  whole-page  and  half-page  plates.  They  comprise 
examples  from  thirty-seven  out  of  the  forty  counties  of 
England,  though  the  South  Midlands  and  the  South  are 
better  represented  than  the  North  :  a  preference  which 
brings  most  of  the  houses  and  gardens  within  the  compass 
of  a  day's  drive  from  London.  The  letterpress  by  Messrs. 
Harry  Batsford  and  Charles  Fry  furnishes  an  authoritative 
and  interesting  introduction  to  the  history  of  English 
country  domestic  architecture  for  half  a  millennium  :  the 
more  easily  understood  because  there  are  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  varied  phases  of  its  developments. 
Similar  treatment,  though  less  wide  in  its  range,  is  given 
to  gardens  in  the  section  devoted  to  them.  A  valuable 
feature  is  "  Notes  on  Houses  illustrated,"  tabulated  under 
Counties,  which  provides  in  a  paragraph  or  two  the  most 
essential  particulars  about  each  house,  including  its  exact 
location.  A  good  index  and  a  useful  map,  in  which  the 
situations  of  the  houses  are  broadly  marked,  complete  a 
volume  which  should  be  equally  serviceable  to  a  student 
anxious  to  gain  an  inkling  into  the  development  of  the 
most  beautiful  phases  of  English  architecture  or  to  a 
motorist  planning  out  an  itinerary  which  should  combine 
aesthetic  gratification  as  well  as  amusement. — C.R.G. 

"  Art    and    Nature    Appreciation,"     by    George    A. 
Opdyke.      (Macmillan  Company,  New  York) 

This  is  a  book,  the  author  tells  us,  intended  for  those 
with  no  special  knowledge  of  art,  whether  student  or 
general  reader.  It  is  a  book  on  Art  and  Nature  Appre- 
ciation, illustrated,  not  with  pictures,  but  with  many 
quotations  from  authorities.  While  this  treatment  some- 
what interferes  with  the  continuity  of  thought  engendered 
by  the  author,  for  the  student  or  general  reader  it  certainly 
gives  a  lively  lot  of  writers  on  this  great  subject,  no 
matter  if  those  of  us  who  think  we  know  call  some  of 
them  obsolete  !  If  we  read  Mr.  Opdyke's  book  we  will 
have  learned  to  stop,  look  and  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Nature.  Art,  and  all  the  lovable  things  in  life  pertaining 
to  or  affected  by  it,  will  give  us  many  delectable  moments, 
and  enable  us  to  blot  out  and  reject  all  the  ugly  mani- 
festations we  encounter  every  day.     The  book  is  a  serious 


effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  teach  people  to  think 
of  art  knowledge  as  a  very  necessary  part  of  life  and 
education,  and  although  his  numerous  quotations  might 
give  one  the  feeling  that  he  stresses  the  opinion  of  many, 
rather  than  his  own,  for  our  learning,  he  does  give  tin- 
unoriginal  or  lay  mind  plenty  of  artistic  fodder  ;  also  a 
library  of  reference  books  to  read,  which  justify  bis  own 
opinions. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  author's  mother,  who 
first  instilled  in  him  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  Happy  is 
the  child  who  is  taught  to  observe.  There  is  everything 
in  knowing  how  to  look,  what  to  look  for,  how  to  do, 
how  it  is  done.  To  a  few  only  is  given  the  inner  vision, 
and  the  power  to  interpret  it  ;  but  everyone  can  be  taught 
to  see  beauty.  That  is  the  author's  aim — to  teach  as  he 
taught  himself — that  beauty  exists  all  about  us.  That 
we  may  learn  what  is  good  or  bad  in  art,  and  why  it  is 
good  or  bad.  We  may  keep  our  own  prejudices  and  love 
for  ancient  or  modern,  but  we  will  be  able  to  know  why 
we  care  for  this  or  that  school  ;  no  longer  be  ignorant, 
or  intolerant,  of  any  school. 

An  interesting  book  for  the  person  who  wants  in- 
struction, and  to  know  in  plain,  untechnical  language 
some  of  the  vocabulary  and  reasonings  of  Art. — H.K.I  I. 

"  Charles    Ricketts,    R.A.,"    by    T.    Sturge    Moore. 
(Cassell,  London.     6s.  net) 

"  Not  only  to  create  beauty,  but  to  find  it  and  set  off 
its  structure  seemed  to  him  so  essentially  a  part  of  an 
artist's  duty,  that  he  could  not  forgive  Holbein  for 
painting  anyone  so  ugly  as  Archbishop  Warham."  In 
these  words,  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  summarises  the  essence 
of  the  artistic  aims  of  his  life-long  friend,  Charles  Ricketts. 
His  introduction  to  this  volume  of  reproductions  is 
delightful,  for  not  only  does  Mr.  Moore  succeed  in  saying 
wise  and  illuminating  things  about  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  this  many-sided  artist-craftsman,  but  in  a 
few  brief  penetrating  sentences  and  anecdotes  he  puts 
before  the  reader  the  personality  of  Ricketts  the  man. 
and  makes  us  all  understand  why  his  friends  found  him 
so  lovable.  The  sixty-five  illustrations,  which  constitute 
an  album  of  Ricketts'  work,  reveal  him  not  only  as 
painter,  sculptor,  draughtsman  and  designer,  but  also 
as  lithographer,  wood-engraver,  miniaturist  and  jeweller. 
Even  so,  bookbinding,  in  which  Ricketts  excelled  su- 
perbly, is  not  represented.  While  these  illustrations 
suggest  the  range  of  Ricketts  and  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  all  he  did,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  lull-page 
collotype  plates  do  not  bring  out  with  adequate  clearness 
those  "  telling  silhouettes  "  which  were  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  Ricketts'  art.  But  the  colour  plate  of  the 
costume  design  for  Montezuma,  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece, is  excellent,  and  equally  satisfying  are  the  end- 
papers, enlarged  from  the  cover  of  The  Sphinx.  FRANK 
R.UTTER. 

"  Artists  at  Work,"  edited  by  Stanley  Casson. 
(Harrap,  London.  5s.  net) 
THERE  seems  to  be  a  friendly  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  Art  critics  and  artists  to  try  to  bring  bark  those 
happy  days  when  Art  was  the  fashion  like  professional 
beauties  ;  when  the  man  in  the  street  rushed  to  the 
Academy  to  buy  a  picture  well  spoken  of  by  the  critics 
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— even  as  he  stood  on  a  bench  in  Hyde  Park  to  sec  Mrs 
Langtry  go  by. 

In  this  book,  Mr.  Stanley  Casson  lias  persuaded  four 
distinguished  artists  to  talk  to  him,  answering  pertinent 
questions  about  their  craft.  And  the  omnipotent  B.B.C. 
has  broadcast  these  talks.  Artists  are  chary  of  chatting 
to  the  lav  person  about  their  work  as  a  general  rule. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Casson  and  the  B.B.C.  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  they  did  their  best  to  give  Art  in  these 
arduous  times  a  helping  hand.  All  the  same,  I  doubt 
vcrv  much  if  the  ordinary  listener  bothered  much  about 
these  conversations  on  the  ether.  Those  of  us  who 
really  care  for  Art  would  listen,  but  we  are  not  the 
audience  he  hankers  after,  though  he  might  be  flattered 
at  our  respect  for  his  effort  to  instruct  us.  The  author 
complains,  or  rather  regrets,  that  few  books  on  Art  have 
been  written  by  artists.  Yet  there  is  one  book  by  an 
artist  that  is  so  appreciatively  written  that  I  am  sure  if 
the  B.B.C.  would  get  someone  to  read  it  with  a  beautiful 
diction,  even  the  most  hardened  Philistine  would  listen 
and  learn  how  lovely  a  Memlinc  or  a  Van  Eyck  may  be 
and  why  !  The  book  is  called  Masters  of  Other  Days,  and 
was  written  by  the  French  painter,  Fromentin.  And  as 
an  artistic  Credo,  could  not  Mr.  Casson  recommend 
Whistler's   Ten  o'clock  ? — H.R.H. 

"  Portrait      Painting,"      by      Margaret      Pitzhugh 

Browne,    with    a    Foreword    by    Royal    Cortissoz. 

(Pitman,  London.     15s.  net) 

This  book  contains  advice  which  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  the  aspirant  to  portrait  painting.  If  it 
hardly  goes  beyond  that,  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  methods  employed  by  all  really  successful  exponents 
of  this  branch  of  art  are,  and  have  been,  distinctly  per- 
sonal, and  outside  the  rules  of  dictation.  Witness  this 
in  the  author's  own  words  when  she  says  that  :  "  Every 
artist  has  a  different  way  of  working  and  probably  most 
young  portrait  painters  will  evolve  a  plan  of  procedure 
that  suits  them  perfectly."  Even  so,  one  must  begin 
somewhere,  and  the  sounder  the  advice  at  the  beginning, 
the  better  chance  there  is  for  a  really  satisfactory  per- 
formance at  maturity.  On  various  points  Miss  Margaret 
Fitzhugh  Browne  is  to  be  commended,  such  as  her 
insistence  on  the  importance  of  seeing  the  composition 
as  a  whole  from  the  start — a  detail  rightly  approved  in 
Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz's  foreword.  All  the  same,  Miss 
Browne,  from  her  practical  knowledge  of  painting,  is 
wise  in  adding  that  "  the  subtlest  expression  of  the  sitter 
as  an  individual  will  come  later  "  :  that  is,  after  the 
work  is  well  under  way,  with  problems  of  composition, 
colour  and  lighting  satisfactorily  arranged. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  practical  in  this  book,  that 
one  is  surprised  to  find  the  author  saying  : — "  Unless 
peo]  le  are  satisfied  they  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  take 
the  portrait  home  or  to  pay  a  penny  for  it."  Naturally, 
the  question  arises  as  to  how  many  sitters  (or  their 
relatives)  are  ever  completely  satisfied?  Rigid  applica- 
tion of  such  a  rule  in  the  past  would  have  inevitably 
COD  igned  to  limbo  many  masterpieces  which  aroused 
controversy  in  their  time.  And  it  certainly  exposes  a 
i  omplacent  painter  to  the  risk  oJ  playing  down  to  pros- 
pective clients  whose  views  on  art  may  be  shallower  than 
theii    purses, 


This,  however,  is  a  criticism  oJ  general  principles,  and 

not  a  reflection  on  Miss  Browne  herself,  whose  reliance  on 
her  work  is  doubtless  strong  enough  to  eliminate  any 
such  risk.  To  read  a  painter's  own  account  of  his  or 
her  methods  is  always  interesting,  and  here  we  have  .1 
personal  narration  which  tells  of  constant  and  Considered 
application,  fourteen  well-chosen  but  not  too  clearly 
detailed  plates,  mainly  alter  old  Masters,  accompany  the 
text,  and  there  is  a  colour  frontispiece  from  the  author's 
own  portrait  of  Rear-Admiral  IK  II'.  Taylor ,  U.S.N. , 
which  reveals,  incidentally,  able  draughtsmanship  of  the 
sitter's   hands.     ■"  LlMNER." 

"  How    to    Draw    for    Reproduction    in    Black    and 

White,"  by  L.  A.  Doust. 

(John  Lane,  London.     5s.  net) 

In  a  brief  but  pithy  introduction,  Mr.  Doust  explains 
that  he  has  not  written  this  book  to  teach  drawing. 
Assuming  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  his  readers,  he  essays 
to  teach  them  what  they  must  do  if  they  wish  to  enter 
the  highly  competitive  field  of  commercial  art,  in  which, 
as  he  explains  later,  the  medium  in  which  one  works  is 
the  medium  of  reproduction,  and  that  means  the  block- 
maker,  the  printing  machine  and  the  paper.  In  art,  says 
Mr.  Doust,  you  please  yourself ;  in  commercial  art  you 
have  to  please  an  editor  or  manager  and  the  public,  the 
two  final  masters  being  the  printer  and  the  public.  The 
opening  chapters  deal  with  line  and  half-tone  repro- 
duction, the  methods  employed,  and  the  reduction  that 
must  be  allowed  for.  There  is  some  sound  advice  on  the 
artist's  duty  to  the  writer  and  the  type  of  magazine  which 
he  illustrates.  These  introductory  notes  are  satisfactorily 
illustrated  and  are  followed  by  a  series  of  sixteen  plates, 
giving  reproduction  of  work  by  well-known  illustrators, 
each  plate  being  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  note  point- 
ing out  the  peculiar  value  of  the  work  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  put. 

"  Making  Watercolor  Behave  :  with  two  Repro- 
ductions of  Painting  and  twentyone  Photographs 
demonstrating  Brush  Work,"  by  Eliot  O'Hara. 
(Minton,  Balch,  New  York.  S2.75  net) 
Mr.  O'Hara  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  lucidity 
of  his  descriptions  of  the  actual  brushwork  he  advocates, 
and  upon  the  excellent  series  of  photographs  which  illus- 
trate the  verbal  teaching.  Short  of  actual  demonstration 
— perhaps  not  even  that,  for  every  photograph  "  holds 
the  action  at  its  most  important  point — these  lessons 
could  not  be  improved  upon.  Mr.  O'Hara  has  written 
primarily  for  beginners  ;  but  he  suggests,  with  justice, 
that  the  book  may  be  of  equal  service  to  students  and 
amateurs  who,  accustomed  to  drawing  and  painting  in 
oils,  wish  to  develop  a  technique  for  water-colour  work. 
The  technique  he  follows  is  that  in  which  full  use  is  made 
of  the  paper  upon  which  the  work  is  done,  tor  the  light 
tones  and  the  pigments  used  are  devoid  of  body  colour. 
But  he  is  quite  prepared  to  accept  an\  method  as  ethical, 
provided  the  aitist  can  "get  away  with  it."  Large 
brushes,  a  lull  palette,  swift  work,  and  perseverance,  even 

when  results  are  discouraging,  are  tin  factors  lie  con- 
tinually stresses  ,is  making  for  success.  He  is  the  most 
heartening  oi  tea<  hers,  and  there  is  little  on  the  technical 
side  ol    the   art    that    he   lias   not    covered.       lie   teaches,   in 
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fact,  the  very  things  it  is  possible  to  teach,  for,  as  he 
justly  says,  "  facility  is  a  tool  with  which  the  student 
should  be  provided.  As  to  what  he  expresses  with  the 
tool,  that  is  his  own  affair."  Not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  illustrations  are  those  in  which  Mr.  O'Hara  gives 
symbols  and  brush-strokes  for  twelve  kinds  of  trees. 
This  is  a  book  that  may  be  warmly  commended  to  the 
attention  of  students  generally,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  art  schools  and  have  to  pick 
up  their  technique  for  themselves. 

"  The   Year's    Art,    1933,"    compiled    by    A.    C.    R. 
Carter.     (Hutchinson,  London.      15s.  net) 

It  speaks  very  well  for  an  Editor  of  long  standing  if 
his  later  issues  have  the  courage  of  his  first,  besides  the 
fruits  of  ripe  experience.  Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter  reminds 
us  that  this  is  the  forty-sixth  volume  of  The  Year's  Art 
with  which  he  has  been  associated,  but  it  is  his  readers' 
duty  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the 
lengthy  series.  Apart  from  the  normal  revisions,  the 
work  has  an  air  of  vitality  and  up-to-dateness  about  it 
which  more  than  maintains  the  prestige  of  The  Year's 
Art  as  one  of  the  indispensable  features  of  any  well- 
informed  art  library.  Whether  one  wishes  to  find  an 
artist's  address  ;  to  know  the  salient  particulars  of  a 
gallery  or  society  ;  or  to  gain  a  quick  insight  into  the 
state  of  the  art  market  for  the  period  covered,  The  Year's 
Art  remains  unrivalled  in  its  sphere.  As  Mr.  Carter 
rightly  says  : — "  Save  for  the  somewhat  melancholy 
chapter  on  Art  Sales,  this  volume  does  not  conspicuously 
reflect  the  straitened  times."  It  is  no  small  credit  to 
the  national  enthusiasm  that,  despite  the  great  difficulties 
under  which  they  have  laboured,  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries, aided  in  many  instances  by  the  generous  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  have  been  able  to  secure  important 
acquisitions.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  optimism  pervading  Mr.  Carter's  notes  will  be 
justified  by  that  improvement  for  which  we  have  all 
waited  so  long. 

"  Art  Prices  Current,"  New  Series,  Vol.  XI.      (Art 

Trade  Press.      Complete  in   1    vol.,  3   guineas  ;    in 

2  vols.,  35s.  each  net) 

That  the  season  October,  1931-August,  1932,  was 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  a  period  of  depreciation  in  the 
auction  market,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  Art  Prices 
Current  as  a  record.  No  serious  student  of  the  saleroom, 
be  he  professional  or  amateur,  can  afford  to  notice  the 
big  bids  only,  and  ignore  the  less  exciting  prices.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  place  himself  in  a  false  position  as  regards 
the  great  majority  of  pieces  brought  to  him  for  appraisal. 
And  since  the  human  memory  has  its  limitations,  it  is 
the  more  necessary  that  the  auction  values  of  such  things 
as  these  should  be  well  and  truly  listed  in  convenient 
form. 

In  Art  Prices  Current,  all  classes  of  pictures,  drawings, 
miniatures,  and  engravings  are  treated  with  a  strict  im- 
partiality. The  salerooms  covered  include  the  most 
important  in  England  and  Scotland,  besides  accounts  of 
noteworthy  happenings  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Paris, 
the  whole  being  so  thoroughly  indexed  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  turn  up  any  particular  item  from  among  the 
thousands  cited.      There  is  no  other  independent   annual 


publication    which    does   this    t<»r   the   picture   and    print 

market,  and  it  i^  not  untrue  to  say  that  any  po- 
of a  set  of  Art  Prices  Current,  be  he  not  an  expert 
already,  is  in  a  good  position  to  ape  the  expert  in  the 
matter  of  auction  values.  Occasional  slips  are  bound  to 
creep  in  where  so  much  material  is  involved  Xottanv 
was  horn  in  172.5,  not  1733  but  these  are  mostly  trivial, 
and  do  not  atieet  the  primary  value  "t  the  compilation. 
Incidentally,  the  hoary  error  that  attributes  a  knighthood 
to   Benjamin  West  is  very  hard   to  kill. 

"  Decorative  Art,  1933."      (The  Studio  Ltd.,  London. 
Wrappers,  7s.  6d.  ;     Cloth,   10s.  6d.) 

Deplorable  it  may  be  that  four  out  of  five  shop  tronts 
now  erected  blare  forth  into  polished  black  and  shining 
chromium  plate,  but  it  is  also  inevitable.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  modern  influence  in  architecture  and  interior 
decoration  began  to  be  commercialised,  so  did  vulgarity 
creep  in  until  the  bad  taste  of  present-day  "  simplicity 
becomes  well-nigh  as  nauseous  as  that  of  its  predecessor, 
"over-decoration."  Indeed,  Decorative  Art,  1933,  sums  up 
the  condition  pointedly  enough  as  "  a  sort  of  baroque 
modernism  ....  obviously  a  dead  end."  It  is  easy  to 
ask  "  What  next  ?  " — but  echo  throws  the  question  bax  k. 
What  tendencies  are  to  be  deduced  from  a  movement 
that  places  period  furniture  in  a  room  the  walls  of  which 
are  panelled  with  "  modern  "  scenes  in  ancient  Koine  - 
How  may  we  speculate  on  the  future  activities  of  those 
who  will  design  a  severely  simple  bath  and  embellish  it 
with  a  cinerary  urn  at  each  end  ?  On  the  surface  it  would 
appear  that  our  last  state  is  worse  than  our  first,  but 
fortunately  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  case  as  a  close 
inspection  of  the  pages  of  Decorative  Art,  1933,  abun- 
dantly makes  clear.  Beneath  the  superficial  froth  of 
flashiness  and  exaggeration,  much  sound  work  is  un- 
questionably being  accomplished  -sane  architectural  im- 
provements, cleanly  designed,  practical  furniture  and 
household  articles  that  are  both  pleasant  to  live  with  and 
easy  to  use.  The  progress  that  is  being  made  in  co- 
operation between  manufacturer  and  designer  is  seen  to 
best  advantage,  possibly,  among  the  textiles,  pottery, 
glass  and  kindred  subjects,  and  there  is  to-day  a  far  w  ider 
choice  of  beautiful  things  of  this  kind  than  ever  before. 
Until  very  recent  times  it  has  been  argued  that  these  were 
rarely  to  be  seen  as  ordinary  merchandise,  and  even  then 
at  prices  prohibitive  to  the  moderately  pursed  buyer. 
But  as  the  output  increases,  this  state  of  affairs  is  rapidly 
being  remedied  as  any  observant  shopper  will  have  noticed. 
Decorative  Art,  1933.  which  is  well  up  to  its  usual  high 
standard  of  production,  serves  the  eminently  valuable 
purpose  of  bringing  the  latest  achievements  oi  architect 
and  designer,  builder  and  manufacturer  to  the  eye  ol 
interested  people  who  could  otherwise  scarcely  hope  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  trend  oi  development.     J.R.F.T. 

"  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly,"  Vol.  XX.,  No.  2. 
(Dent,    London.     5s.  net) 

Tins    issue    carries    as    its    opening    article    Dr.    Kliried 
Hock's  Engravings  oj  Ludwig  Krug  oj    Nuremberg.     The 

work  ol  Krug,  though  not  of  the  first  rank,  is  ol  no  small 
interest  since  he  was,  as  Dr.  Hock  remarks,  "  .  .  .  .  the 
only  artist  who  lor  a  certain  tune  111. untamed  by  I  hirer's 
side    the    struggle    with    this    obstinate    technique."       This 
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other  goldsmith's  career  as  an  engraver  is  succinctly 
reviewed  by  the  author,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  known 
productions,  together  with  a  group  of  excellently  repro- 
duced illustrations,  accompany  the  text.  Sadly  enough,  an 
obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Bock  appears  among  the  Editor's 
Quarterly  Notes.  Old-Time  Steeple  chasing — as  an  aspect 
of  the  ever-popular  sporting  print — is  knowledgeably 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden,  his  article  being  enlivened 
by  sundry  entertaining  quotations  concerning  the  cele- 
brated Captain  Becher  and  other  hard  riders  of  equal 
fame.  The  Engraved  Work  of  Henri  Matisse — etchings 
and  lithographs — is  discussed  by  Mr.  Claud  Roger-Marx 
in  mildly  provocative  vein  ;  while  an  appreciation  of  the 
etchings  of  Mr.  Leonard  Beaumont  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Master  I.B. 
with  the  Bird,  by  Mr.  J.  Byam  Shaw,  completes  his  essay 
on  that  engraver  which  appeared  in  the  two  preceding 
numbers  of  the  Quarterly. 

"  Annual  Review,  1932."  (Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London.     2s.  6d.  net.     By  post,  2s.  9d.) 

Tied  as  its  hands  have  been  by  the  national  economy 
call  (which  has  demanded  a  reduction  even  in  the  size  of 
this  Review),  the  Museum  yet  contrived,  with  the  aid  of 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  and  several  generous 
donors,  to  make  a  number  of  notable  additions  during 
1932.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  table-desk  of  King 
Henry  VIII. ,  circa  1525,  bought  from  the  funds  of  the 
Murray  Bequest,  a  most  interesting  example  of  a  rare 
type  of  furniture.  The  Ramsbottom  Bequest  of  arms 
and  armour  ;  the  Spanish  Romanesque  limestone  relief 
of  three  Apostles — SS.  Philip,  Jude  and  Bartholomew — 
early  twelfth  century  ;  the  collection  of  nearly  four 
hundred  Baxter  Prints,  a  bequest  from  the  artist's  great- 
nephew  ;  and  several  important  examples  of  German 
porcelain  are  other  items  which  give  an  idea  of  the  varied 
range  of  acquisitions.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Museum 
that,  despite  its  handicaps,  the  high  quality  of  production 
of  the  Annual  Review  is  satisfactorily  maintained. 

"Thomas  Daniell,  R.A.    (1749-1840),    and  William 

Daniell,     R.A.     (1769-1837),"     by    Martin    Hardie, 

R.I.,    R.E.,    and   Muriel    Clayton,    M.A. 

(Walker's  Galleries,  London.     5s.  net) 

This  admirable  double  number  of  Walker's  Quarterly 
is  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  Daniells,  uncle  and 
nephew,  especially  in  relation  to  their  travels  in  India. 
It  is  inspired  more  particularly  by  the  remarkable  col- 
lection of  their  Indian  drawings,  recently  acquired  by 
Walker's  Galleries,  and  by  some  hitherto  unknown  diaries 
kept  by  William  Daniell  from  1788  to  1792,  and  now- 
belonging  to  Mr.  Arthur  Russell.  A  short  general  account 
of  the  Daniells'  careers  is  given,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
the  high  praise  which  the  authors  accord  to  the  very 
beautiful  aquatints  of  William,  some  of  which  "  stand  at 
the  high-water  mark  of  aquatint  in  England."  There  is 
in  tins  section,  incidentally,  an  uncorrected  misprint 
\\hi(  h  makes  George  Dance,  instead  of  George  Dawe,  to 
have  been  elected  R.A.  in  1S14.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  i-  devoted  to  some  fifty  pages  of  extracts  from 
William  Daniell's  diaries  in  India  ;  but  it  is  useless  to 
pretend  that  he  was  a  good  diarist.  Though  he  had  many 
interesting    experiences     lie    met     the    great    potentate 


Sindia  in  January,  1789— he  continues  to  record  them  in 
tlie  baldest  and  least  expressive  of  language.  Mr.  Hardie 
and  Miss  Clayton  conclude  their  most  useful  and  cm  el 
lently  done  piece  of  artistic  history  with  lists  of  Thomas 
and  William  Daniell's  exhibits,  both  at  the  British  In- 
stitution and  at  the  Academy.  The  illustrations  include 
portraits  of  both  artists.  —  I.A.W. 

"  Yes,    'tis   round,"    by   Albert   Field   Gilmore. 
(Stratford  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A.      S3  net) 

Of  recent  years,  travel-books  have  enjoyed  an  in- 
creasingly popular  vogue,  and  as  the  taste  for  them  has 
grown,  so  has  it  become  more  discriminating.  The  mere 
collection  of  random  impressions  gives  place  to  intelligent 
and  entertaining  description  amplified  by  well-chosen 
illustrations.  And  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  some 
part  of  the  purpose  of  a  book  of  this  nature  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  reader,  accuracy  becomes  an  author's 
obligation.  Passing  over  the  rather  painful  title  of  Mr. 
Gilmore's  volume,  there  is  revealed  a  quite  readable- 
account  of  a  forty-five  thousand  mile  journey  round  the 
world  accomplished  in  ten  months.  The  writer  is  safest 
when  engaged  on  simple  descriptive  matter,  though  his 
pages  on  England  are  sometimes  unintentionally  amusing. 
How-ever,  he  was  not  long  in  this  country,  not  even  long 
enough  to  ascertain  how  Bournemouth  and  Folkestone 
are  spelt.  Interpolated  throughout  his  story  are  Mr. 
Gilmore's  views  on  various  economic  and  political  pro- 
blems of  the  day,  which  is  a  pity,  since  they  are  inclined  to 
interrupt  the  journey  and  are  often  none  too  closely 
reasoned.  There  are  a  number  of  illustrations  which  can 
scarcely  be  termed  interesting,  and  (on  the  end-papers)  a 
map  which  had  better  have  been  omitted  were  it  not 
possible  to  have  its  names  agreeing  with  those  in  the 
text.— J.R.F.T. 

"  The    Sources    of    Error,"    by    Oliver    E.    Glenn. 
(Stratford  Company,  Boston,  Mass.      SI. 50  net) 

As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  so  Mr.  Glenn  essays  to  give  us  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  parlour,  a  philosopher  who  without  ostenta- 
tion of  authority  or  promulgation  of  dogma  seeks  quietly 
and  often  effectively  for  the  sources  of  the  errors  which 
are  the  confusion  of  the  modern  world.  Mr.  Glenn  writes 
easily,  agreeably,  and  colloquially  ;  his  book,  indeed,  has 
the  flavour  of  talk,  and  reads  as  if,  after  long  thought  of 
this  and  that,  he  had  decided  to  thresh  the  matter  out 
in  familiar  discourse.  A  pleasant  feature  of  this  parlour 
philosophy  is  the  apt  way  in  which  from  time  to  time 
Mr.  Glenn  illustrates  his  argument  with  allegory.  Not 
every  reader  will  go  all  the  way  with  him  all  the  time, 
but  many  will  go  some  of  the  way  with  him  most  of 
the  time  ;  for  he  talks  persuasively  and  witli  knowledge 
of  present  conditions,  social  and  political,  and  with  the 
trend   of   modern   thought. 

"  Taurine  Provence,"  by  Roy  Campbell. 
(Desmond  Harmsworth,  London.     6s.  net) 

Mr.  Campbell  has  abandoned  verse  for  the  heavier 
weapon  of  prose  wherewith  to  defend  bull-fighting,  and 
in  the  process  fiercely  attacks  that  sentimental  and 
illogical  spirit  of  so-called  humanitarianism.  It  is  a 
strongly  personal  point   of  view,  vividly  expressed,    and 
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worthy  of  serious  consideration,  for  Mr.  Campbell  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  adult  life  in  Provence,  where 
he  has  had  personal  experience  of  the  bull-fight.  More- 
over, he  backs  his  views  with  interesting  information 
concerning  the  origin,  religious  associations  and  physio- 
logical significance  of  these  combats.  The  text  is  em- 
bellished with  twenty-one  spirited  drawings  in  black  and 
white,  by  the  author  ;  and  the  book  is  bound  in  an 
orange  cloth  that  does  justice  to  the  theme  and  fervour 
of  the  contents. — S.R. 

"  Wrath    of    the     Shades,"     by     C.    A.    Nicholson. 
(Methuen,  London.     7s.  6d.  net) 

In  her  latest  novel,  Mrs.  Nicholson  attains  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  level.  The  idea  underlying  it  is  of  "  the 
evil  that  men  do  "  living  after  them,  and  forming  baneful 
seed  to  bring  forth  like  fruit.  Here  the  seed  is  provided 
by  the  mediaeval  ballad  of  "  Binnorie,"  which  tells  how 
a  knight  comes  to  two  sisters,  wooing  the  elder  while 
loving  the  younger,  until  the  former,  in  her  jealous  hate, 
kills  her  rival.  This  tragic  triangle  is  repeated  in  the 
persons  of  Gavin  Foster,  a  young  naval  lieutenant,  and 
the  sisters,  Elfrida  and  Agnes  Turle.  The  trio  have  fallen 
into  their  respective  roles,  when  the  ballad  is  forced  under 
Elfrida's  notice.  It  seizes  her  imagination  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  crime,  working  on  her  fierce,  jealous 
temperament,  gradually  dominates  her  sub-conscious 
mind.  Through  the  action  of  the  latter,  brought  about 
without  volition  on  the  part  of  Elfrida,  the  catastrophe  of 
the  ballad  is  repeated.  The  story  is  told  with  a  skill, 
restraint  and  conviction  that  make  it  live.  Elfrida, 
though  she  dominates  it,  is  never  directly  introduced  to 
the  reader.  Her  weird  beauty,  intense  passion  and  fierce 
jealousy  are  visualised  through  the  eyes  of  the  other 
characters,  some  medically  trained  and  wholly  twentieth 
century  in  their  outlook.  It  is  by  their  reactions  and 
comments  that  readers  gradually  realise  her  strange 
elemental  personality — a  volcano  of  suppressed  passion 
ready  to  erupt  with  super-normal  force.  A  few  minor 
discrepancies  occur  in  the  opening  of  the  novel,  but,  as 
it  proceeds,  the  characters  seem  to  acquire  independent 
vitality  and  their  well-intentioned  actions  bring  about  a 
situation  swiftly  rising  in  interest  until  it  attains  its 
crescendo  on  the  final  page. 

BOOK  ENDS. 

The  Queen's  Reverie,  by  Albert  H.  Whitin.  (Obelisk 
Press,  Paris,  12s.  6d.  net.)  Mr.  Whitin  must  forgive 
us  for  suggesting  that  the  charm  of  this  little  work 
lies  in  its  conception  as  a  whole,  rather  than  in  any 
special  merit  of  its  poetry.  It  is  another  of  the  many 
tributes  evoked  from  Romantics  by  the  glamour  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  :  a  tribute  in  this  case,  not 
only  of  the  pen,  but  of  format  and  the  interest  of  its 
dozen  illustrations,  mostly  reproduced  from  old 
engravings  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The 
binding,  too,  with  its  crowned  cypher,  its  devices  of 
the  Thistle  and  the  flvuv-de-lys,  is  obviously  inspired 
by  the  antique;  and  if  almost  all  the  illustrations 
are  culled  from  sources  later  than  the  lifetime  ol  the 
Tragic  Queen,  they  at  least  form  a  pleasing,  if 
embryonic,  collection  of  scenes  associated  with  her 
career. — T.L. 

Sailing,  Sailing  Swiftly,  by  Jack  B.  Yeats.  (Putnam, 
6s.  net.)  Seldom  is  the  title  of  a  book  so  suitable 
to  the  story  as  this.  Granted  that  the  reader  dors 
not  at  first  sight  take  it  to  be  a  manual   of   boat- 


management  In-  finds  summed  up  in  three  words 
the  curious  flowing  rhythm  which  characterises  this 
procession  of  rapidly  changing  pen-drawings,  Halt 
a  century  is  a  lengthy  period  to  cover  in  170  small 
pages  on  many  of  which  the  author's  own  attractive 
illustrations  have  already  staked  a  claim.  Hut  Mr. 
Yeats  borrows  from  the  cinema  and  dissolves  and  dis- 
solves with  astonishing  celerity  and  adroitness  Men- 
tioning the  war  on  one  page,  on  the  top  of  the  next  he 
says: — "  The  war  went  on.  The  war  was  over''  It 
must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  this  storv  of  three 
family  generations  is  either  spasmodic  or  irritating 
to  read — on  the  contrary  ;  and  this  is  where  the 
singular  aptness  of  the  title  comes  in.  To  read  this 
book  is  to  make  a  fast  voyage  down  the  stream  of 
time —from  i<S(>o  to  the  present  day. — J.R.F.T. 

Poems,  IQ30-1932,  by  John  Gawsworth.  (Rich  &  Cowan, 
London,  3s.  6d.  net.)  Conceived  in  the  English 
lyrical  tradition,  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
quality  of  Mr.   Gawsworth's  poetry  is  the  depth  of 

personal  feeling  it  reveals.  Joy  and  pain  to  him  are 
no  mere  pegs  whereon  to  hang  a  line  garment  of  well- 
chosen  words.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  work  and 
remain  untouched  by  his  sorrow  and  delight  his 
dirge  and  his  song.  Demode  as  it  is  to-day  to  be 
sincere — the  very  word  has  fallen  into  ill-repute — this 
collection  of  the  poet's  works  will  refresh  main-  a 
mind  and  heart  sick  to  death  of  the  shams  that  the 
turmoil  of  modern   life   forces   upon  them.    -J.R.F.T. 

Close  Up  :  A  Quarterly  devoted  to  the  Art  of  Films.  (Pool, 
London,  3s.  6d.  net.)  Clear-minded,  constructive 
criticism  of  films  is  not,  happily,  quite  the  phen- 
omenon it  was  some  years  back.  But  it  is  still 
sufficiently  unusual  to  be  accorded  a  readv  welcome 
when  encountered.  For  this  reason,  Close  l'f,  which 
has  long  waged  war  for  the  advancement  of  the 
cinema,  continues  to  warrant  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  films  at  heart.  True, 
the  sober-minded  may  have  reason  to  feel  that 
certain  of  the  magazine's  contributors  are  advancing 
somewhat  too  fast  and  too  far  to  be  either  practical 
or  intelligible  in  their  comments,  and  that  the 
Russian  complex  still  shadows  these  pages  too  darkly. 
Hut  the  reader  must  preserve  his  sense  of  proportion 
if  some  writers  do  not,  and  enjoy  such  entertaining 
fragments  as  Elizabeth  Coxhead's  appreciation  of 
Conrad  Veidt  and  Robert  Herring's  interviews  with 
Lubitsch,  Lloyd  and  Fairbanks.  And  if  these  tail 
him,  there  are  always  the  stills  which,  in  this  issue. 
constitute  a  specially  interesting  seleotion  and  are 
admirably  reproduced.     J.R.F.T. 

Indian  Women  and  Art  in  Lite,  l>v  Kanaivalal  11.  Vakil. 
(Taraporevala  Sons  &  Co.,  Bombay,  Rs.  2.)  This 
brochure  obviously  compiled  from  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  the  author,  and  having  six  illustrations, 
of  which  the  frontispiece  (a  reproduction  m  colour 
from  a  Ragini  of  the  Kangra  school)  and  two  others 
are  from  old  paintings,  while  the  remaining  three  are 
of  modern  work  contains  an  eloquent  plea  l"i  arl 
as  an  integral  part  ol  life.  Claiming  that  genius  c  .111 
also  be  expressed  in  the  making  of  mundane  utensils 
and  Common  dwellings,  and  that  it  is  only  .1  time 
where    such    expressions    of    genius    are    to    be    found 

that  can  produce  painting,  sculpture  and   buildings 

of  permanent  value,  he  calls  upon  the  women  of 
India  to  create  the  initial  desire  for  beauty  m  their 
homes.      B.B. 

A  Picture  Book  <>i  Roman  Alphabets,  (Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  London.  6d.  net  ,  1>\  post  71I.)  This 
splendidly  produced  booklet,  giving  the  Wroxeter, 
Henry  VII.  ol  Luxemburg,  and  Eric  Gill  alphabets, 

must  be  I, (miliar  to  .ill  who  take  interest  in  line 
lettering.       Indeed,    the    fact    that    it    has    been    found 

necessary  to  issue  this  revised  [933  edition  (fust 
printed  September,  1928)  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  popularity  ol  this  typically  good  example  from 

the   Museum's  series  of    Picture    Hooks        J.R.F.T. 
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OUR  PLATES 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Gate  has  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  outer  works  of  Windsor  Castle.  It  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  fortress,  near  the  main  gateway 
built  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  which,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  glimpse  of  it  in  our  frontispiece,  is  much  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  in  Paul  Sandby's  time.  Clearances  on 
that  face,  while  opening  up  the  vista  of  the  walls,  left  a 
certain  stately  bareness,  scarcely  mitigated  by  the  iron 
gate  and  railings  which  stand  more  or  less  on  the  spot 
where  was  the  entrance  named  after  the  Virgin  Queen. 
In  Paul  Sandby's  drawing,  however,  the  latter  is  per- 
petuated in  all  its  picturesqueness,  the  water-colour 
testifying  alike  to  the  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
artist  limned  such  vestiges  of  the  historic  past.  One  of 
many  excellent  works  by  the  Sandbys  at  Windsor  Castle, 
tin-  delightful  drawing  is  among  those  preserved  in  albums 
in  the  Royal  Library. 


Rowlandson,  like  the  Sandbys,  is  finely  represented  at 
Windsor.  In  the  view  of  Tor  Point,  Plymouth,  he  is 
revealed  in  a  mood  remote  from  the  rumbustical  humour 
by  which  he  is  popularly  known.  These  quieter  works 
of  Rowlandson's  are  now  in  high  favour  with  connoisseurs, 
and  in  that  now  reproduced  we  have  a  water-colour 
instinct  with  calm  beauty. 

Appropriately,  in  view  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Oxford 
Movement,  nearly  all  our  other  plates  are  of  religious 
subjects.  Attributed  to  that  famous  fifteenth-century 
Florentine,  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  a  Madonna  and  Child 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  examples  of  its  school  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Formerly  in  the  Bromley 
Davenport,  Farcpihar,  and  Butler  Collections,  it  was  one 
of  the  works  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Altman  to  the 
great  New  York  gallery  (1013).  It  is  painted  in  tempera, 
transferred  from  wood  to  canvas,  and  measures  25  ]j|  in. 
l>v  i<)  in.     Of  the  lovely,  jewel-like  Marriage  oj  the  Virgin, 
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by  the  Master  of  St.  Gudule,  a  full  account  is  given  on 
another  page  ;  while  Yeit  Stoss'  great  altar-piece  at 
Cracow  is  briefly  discussed  in  a  following  note. 

Returning  to  secular  art,  we  have  Rubens'  group  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel  and  attendants  iiojo),  in 
the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  This  is  illustrated  partlv  as 
annotating  an  article  on  Dog-Collars  in  this  issue,  since 
the  Countess'  hound  wears  an  excellent  example  of  the 
period.  That  English  Maecenas,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  so  famous  as  an  art  collector,  had  married 
in  1606  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  who  was  a  god-dauyhter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  elder  sisters  predeceasing  her 
without  issue,  she  became  the  sole  heir  of  her  father, 
Gilbert,  7th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  She  died  in  J ^54. 
having  survived  Arundel  (oh.   1646). 

ART  AND  THE   OXFORD  MOVEMENT 

This  month,  the  centenary  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
is  being  solemnly  celebrated  at  London,  Oxford,  Win- 
chester, Hursley  and  other  centres.  It  was  on  July  14th, 
1833,  that  Keble  preached  his  famous  Assize  Sermon  at 
Oxford,  and  the  day  is  reckoned  as  having  witnessed  the 
first  outward  manifestation  of  what  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  far-reaching  and  powerful  revival.  For  though 
the  Movement,  as  such,  is  a  century  old,  it  is  in  fact 
the  greatest  crystallisation  of  beliefs  which,  despite 
attenuation  and  neglect,  have  existed  for  centuries  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

While  it  is  not  the  function  of  The  Connoisseur  to 
embark  on  a  discussion  which  might  border  on  being 
polemical,  there  is  one  point  which,  at  this  juncture, 
should  evoke  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  every  art-lover. 
That  the  appalling  vandalism  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
treasures  which  disgraced  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  has  so  largely  died  away  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Had 
this  renascence  not  happened,  or  been  longer  delayed, 
the  country  would  by  now  be  immeasurably  the  poorer. 
As  it  is,  cathedrals,  abbey  and  parish  churches  have  been 
lovingly  restored  to  something  approaching  their  pre- 
Reformation  glories  ;  superb  mediaeval  wall  paintings 
have  been  freed  from  overlays  of  dirt  and  whitewash  ; 
ravages  of  time  and  man  on  the  stately  monuments  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  on  carvings,  glass,  ancient  wood- 
work, and  other  features  of  historical  and  artistic  im- 
portance have  been  remedied  under  expert  supervision  ; 
and  much  has  already  been  done  to  amend  the  enthusiastic 
indiscretions  of  ill-advised  "  restorers  "  in  the  past. 
Though  it  would  be  excessive  to  attribute  to  the  Oxford 
Movement  the  entire  credit  for  this  admirable  increase 
of  appreciation  and  knowledge,  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  it  is  due  to  the  reverence  for  tradition 
inspired  by  the  Revival  among  its  own  adherents,  and 
thence  transmitted,  by  force  of  example,  to  other 
circles. 

A  special  account  by  Sir  Eric  Maclagan  of  the  Loan 
Exhibition  at  the  Imperial  Institute  is  on  p.  70.  --E.C  .  K. 

CHINESE  HARDSTONES 

Mr.  Charles  Nott's  second  annual  exhibition  of 
Chinese  hardstone  carvings  remains  open  at  38,  Bury 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  till  July  15th.  A  review 
of  this  interesting  display  will  appear  next  month. 


NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS   FUND 

By  consenting  to  attend   the    Annual   Meeting  o\   ta- 
xational   Art-Collections    Fund    on    June    28th,    II  K  11 
The  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a  practical  demonstration  oi 
sympathy  with  the  excellent  work  done  by  tlu-~  en<  1 
body.     In  the  Fund's  twenty-ninth  annual  Report,  it  is 
claimed  that  by  the  end  oi  1 'is-:  it  had  secured,  or  assisted 
in  securing,  lor  the  nation  850  works  of  art.      This,  how- 
ever,  is  a<  tually  an   under-estimate,   since   main-  <>t   the 
acquisitions  have  included  a  number  of  items  listed  under 
a  single  heading.     In  this  issue  of  the  Report,  for  instant  e 
Xo.  830  covers  eight  examples  of  Jewish  Antiquities  and 
Ritual  Art,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  new  Jewish 
Museum  in  London  ;    and  Xo.  834,  the  106  drawings  bv 
Cotman  which  have  gone  to  Norwich. 

Pride  of  place  in  the  issue  is  given  to  the  interesting 
and  beautiful  unfinished  painting  of  The  Huh  Family, 
with  the  Infant  St.  John,  ascribed  to  Era  Bartolommeo, 
which  has  gone  to  the  Courtauld  Institute,  where  it  will 
provide  an  admirable  illustration  of  late  fifteenth-early 
sixteenth-century  technique.  One  of  Samuel  Palmer's 
rare  oil  paintings,  Landscape  with  Repose  of  the  Holy 
Family,  has  been  given  to  the  Ashmolean,  which  has 
also  received  a  Madonna  and  Child  of  the  School  of 
Botticelli.  Two  paintings  by  Mr.  Sickert,  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  that  of  M- 
Gwen  Ffrangcon-Davies  as  "  Isabella  of  France,"  have 
gone  to  the  Tate  Gallery.  A  collection  of  Charles  Ricketts' 
stage  designs  has  been  distributed  between  various 
London  and  provincial  galleries  ;  the  British  Museum  has 
gained  a  fine  landscape  drawing  by  Rembrandt ;  I  lereford, 
an  early  water-colour  by  Turner  of  Hereford  Cathedral  ; 
Cambridge,  the  very  important  six  leaves  from  a  thir- 
teenth-century psalter  illuminated  by  W.  de  Brailes,  one 
being  specially  interesting  as  including  his  portrait  and 
signature. 

An  early  twelfth-century  relief  of  SS.  Philip,  Jude  ami 
Bartholomew  supplies  the  first  representation  of  Spanish 
Romanesque  sculpture  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  .Mu- 
seum ;  while  a  remarkably  interesting  Venetian  coloured 
woodcut,  circa  1500,  of  the  Battle  of  Zonchio,  which  lias 
been  added  to  the  British  Museum,  is  to  be  reproduced 
in  colour  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Sir  Robert  Witt  (Chairman  of  the  Fund)  has  presented 
a  good  landscape  drawing  by  Guercino  to  the  Ashmolean  ; 
and  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Witt  an  oil  portrait,  by  Stephen 
Bone,  of  Mr.  Charles  Aitken  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  of  which 
the  sitter  was  formerly  Director.  Many  visitors  to  the 
British  Museum  have  paused  to  admire  Mr.  Chonosuke 
Xiiro's  exact  copy  of  the  so-called  "  Kudara  Kwannon," 
belonging  to  the  N.na  Museum.  Such  work  as  this  earl) 
seventh-century  wooden  statue  is  almost  unknown  111 
Europe,  and  so  sympathetic  a  copy  is  to  be  welcomed 
Many  other  noteworthy  additions  to  various  collections 
are  described  and  illustrated  111  the  Re  furl,  which,  apart 
from  its  current   interest,   is  well   worth    filing  as  a   record 

By  joining  the  Fund  now  (minimum  annual  subscription 
one  guinea)  members  receive  a  quite  surprising  numbei 
of  privileges,  including  visits  during  July  to  Mr  J  Leslie 
Wright's  collection  of  early  English  water  colours  at 
Haselcv    I  louse,    Hatton,    near    Warwick;     t«>    Viscounl 

Allendale's     and     Mr.     F.     J.     N'et  tlclold's     collection-,     111 

London;    and  to  Compton  Wynyates  and  Upton  House, 
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No.    II. 


-DETAIL     OF     THE     GREAT     ALTAR-PIECE     BY     VEIT 
STOSS    AT    CRACOW    (SEE    PLATE    OPPOSITE) 


by  courtesy  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  and  Viscount 
Bearsted  respectively.  Address  correspondence  to  the 
Secretary,  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  Hertford 
House,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W.i. 

VEIT  STOSS  AND  THE  CRACOW  ALTAR-PIECE 

Germany  and  Poland,  too  often  at  variance  in  the 
political  field,  unite  this  summer  in  celebrating  a  joint 
festival  in  the  realm  of  art. 

The  subject  of  these  celebrations,  the  woodcarver,  Veit 
Stoss — known  in  Poland  as  Wit  Stowsz — belongs  as  much 
to  one  country  as  to  the  other.  The  influence  of  his 
work,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  whole  sphere  of  art.  Both 
Nuremberg  and  Cracow  can  boast  of  possessing  a  master- 
piece— in  the  one  the  Angels'  Greeting  in  the  St.  Lorenz- 
kfr<  he  ;  in  the  other  the  Altar  to  the  Virgin.  For  beauty 
and  craftsmanship  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
them. 

1  our    hundred    years    have    passed    since    the   death   of 

this   master   craftsman.     'I  lie   opening  ceremony   of   the 

three    months'    exhibition     at     Nuremberg,     which     the 

Nile,  ()i   the  local   branch  of  the  German   Museum 

are  holding  in  their  building,  took  place  in  the  presence 


of  representatives  of  the  German  Reich  and  the  Bavarian 
Government.  In  Cracow  the  focus  of  the  celebrations 
will  be  the  altar  to  the  Virgin,  so  opportunely  restored 
for  the  festival  (Plate,  p.  53  and  No.  ii.).  Alter  the 
removal  of  the  later  and  clumsy  over-painting  and 
improvements  "  by  crazy  Philistines,  the  altar  stands 
once  again  restored  to  its  original  condition.  A  detail 
illustration  of  two  of  the  hands  shows  most  happily, 
in  an  apparently  unimportant  detail,  what  constitutes 
the  essence  and  artistic  power  of  the  genius  of  Veit  Stoss. 
Stoss  carved  this  mighty  altar-piece  for  the  Frauenkirche 
between  1472  and  1495,  after  which  he  settled  finally  in 
Nuremberg.  Though  an  engraver  as  well  as  a  sculptor, 
it  is  on  such  masterpieces  in  the  former  art  as  that  at 
Cracow  that  his  fame  most  securely  rests. — Noemi  Eskul. 

MUSEUMS  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Since  many  of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  hirst 
Report  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Museums  and 
Galleries  (H.M.  Stationery  Office,  6d.  net,  postage  extra) 
are  now  accomplished  facts,  that  publication,  interesting 
though  it  is,  scarcely  calls  for  extended  review.  Suffice  to 
say  that  the  record  of  improved  conditions  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  other  institutions,  arising  out  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations,  is  most  satisfactory, 
especially  considering  the  difficult  times  that  have  beset 
the   body's  existence. 

Among  many  matters  still  engaging  the  Commission's 
attention  is  the  problem  of  how  to  relieve  the  congestion 
in  the  existing  Circulation  Department  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  A  scheme,  involving  architectural 
changes  in  the  North  Court,  has  been  devised  ;  but  this 
is  a  temporary  expedient,  and  the  final  solution  of  the 
difficulty  will  probably  involve  the  prosecution  of  a  plan 
over  twenty  years  old.  This  is  to  remove  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  from  its  premises  adjoining  the  Museum 
to  a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  Institut  Francais  in 
Cromwell  Road.  Some  /ioo.ooo  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  fabric  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  any  architectural 
alterations  to  the  site  could  hardly  fail  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. (It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Report,  but  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  tiny  "  island  "  to  the  east 
of  this  site  is  traditionally  one  of  the  old  Plague  pits.) 
While  highly  commending  the  generosity  of  private 
benefactors,  of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  and 
the  Friends  of  the  National  Libraries,  the  Commission 
notes  that  citizens  would  render  great  service  to  the 
State  if  they  would  contribute  towards  such  important 
projects  as  the  Royal  College  of  Art's  new  home,  or  the 
Central  Block  of  the  Science  Museum.  It  is  hoped 
eventually  to  house  the  Imperial  War  Museum  on  the 
Bethlem  Hospital  site,  in  a  building  costing  {57,000, 
though  some  less  expensive  plan  may  have  to  be  adopted 
as  a  temporary  measure.  In  Edinburgh,  the  desirability 
of  a  new  building  for  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  in 
order  to  afford' adequate  space  for  a  Gallery  of  Modern 
Art,  is  still  under  consideration. 

That  the  Commission  realises  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  Museums  into  closer  touch  with  the  public  is  shown 
by  the  recommendation  to  appoint  publicity  officers,  who 
would  he  individual  members  of  the  respective  staffs.  So 
far,  this  has  not  been  carried  out,  though  certain  insti- 
tutions,   SUCh    as    the    Victoria    and     \lbert    Museum,    have 
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their  own  means  of  maintaining  contact  with  the   Press 

Now  the  Commission  suggests  that  a  whole-time  officer 
should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  the  case  of  each 
of  the  larger  London  institutions,  while  the  services  of 
one  such  officer  would  suffice  for  two  or  more  of  the 
smaller  galleries.  Alternatively,  a  single  officer  might  be 
appointed  to  advise  a  number  of  institutions  as  to  the 
best  means  of  promoting  publicity.  That  the  holder  of 
such  a  post  needs  be  most  carefully  chosen,  goes  without 
saying.  Ability  to  combine  scholarship  with  a  reasonably 
popular  method  of  presentation  is  a  good  deal  rarer  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

SUPERLATIVE   "  K'ANG  HSI   " 

The  taste  for  the  earlier  wares  of  China,  the  simple 
pieces  of  the  T'ang  and  Sung  periods,  has  made  people 
neglect  the  once  fashionable  families  vertes  and  noires  of 
the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi's  reign,  ft  is  long,  too,  since 
an  exhibition  of  pieces  of  first-rate  quality  has  taken  place, 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  items  of  famille 
verte  used  for  decorative  purposes,  while  in  themselves 
pleasant  enough,  do  not  arouse  the  enthusiasm  that 
masterpieces  of  their  class  can  produce,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  whole  group  tends  to  assume  a  cloak  of 
mediocrity  it  far  from  deserves.  The  exhibition  now 
open  at  Messrs.  Frank  Partridge  &  Sons'  galleries  (26, 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i),  should  go  a 
long  way  towards  sharpen- 
ing the  enthusiasm  for  the 
later  enamelled  wares 
again  ;  for  the  quality  of 
the  objects  here  shown  is 
absolutely  first-rate.  Pride 
of  place  goes  to  the  re- 
markable set  of  Eight  Im- 
mortals in  famille  verte 
enamel  on  grounds  of  auber- 
gine, black,  yellow  and 
green.  The  poses  of  the 
figures  are  the  work  of  a 
real  sculptor,  while  the 
quality  of  the  enamelling 
and  the  variety  of  the  pat- 
tern are  satisfying  in  their 
restraint  and  perfection. 
Hardly  less  important  are 
the  two  superb  figures  of 
Lii-hsing  and  Fii-hsing, 
the  Gods  of  Prosperity  and 
Preferment,  decorated  in 
famille  verte  enamels  of  the 
highest    quality.  These 

large  figures  belong  to  a  set 
of  three,  of  which  similar 
examples  exist  in  the  Salt- 
ing Collection  at  South 
Kensington.  An  excep- 
tional set  of  three  vases 
and  covers  with  famille  verte 
enamels  on  a  delicate  green 
ground,  the  body  of  the 
vases  ribbed  in  the  manner 
of    bamboo    shoots,    and    a 
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small   bowl   with   floral   decoration   on   a    brilliant    green 
ground  are  other  pieces  ol  outstanding  interest  :    while  a 

large  fntiehe  and  cover  in  the  rare  famille  noire  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  decoration.  A  group  of  corah-round  vases  serve 
as  a  foil  to  a  small  group  of  the  rare  apple-green  lang 
the  contrasted  colours  of  which  are  well  set  ofl  by  the 
dead-white  of  a  magnificent  pair  of  storks  A  number 
of  pieces  of  famille  rose  include  an  extraordinary  pair  of 
lanterns  (No.  hi.),  decorated  with  scenes  with  European 
figures.  These  belong  to  the  date  when,  as  Pere  Tutien 
tells  us,  the  Emperor  Chien-lung  and  his  Court  were  SO 
taken  up  with  European  fashions. 

ORIENTAL  CERAMIC   SOCIETY 

Since  the  subject  of  Collectors'  Societies  has  been  in 
the  air  lately,  it  should  interest  many  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society  is  in  process  of 
expansion. 

In  January,  1921,  a  small  number  of  collectors  and 
others  interested  in  Oriental  Ceramics  formed  a  Society 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  appreciation  and  knowledge 
of  Eastern  Ceramic  Art.  The  original  body  consisted  ol 
twelve  members,  which  number  was  subsequently  raised 
to  twenty.  Meetings  were  held  in  members'  houses,  when 
collections  were  examined,  specimens  submitted  and  dis- 
cussed, and  papers  read.  The  Society  publishes  a 
periodical    entitled    Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic 

Society,  containing  reports 
of  its  proceedings  with  illus- 
trations and  descriptions  of 
specimens.  This  publication 
has  attracted  considerable 
attention  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  abroad,  and 
copies  circulate  in  almost 
every  country. 

With  the  growth  of  ap- 
prei  tation  has  come  an  in- 
creased responsibility.  The 
Si  ii  iety  has  now  decided  to 
enlarge  its  constitution  so 
as  to  enable  those  interested 
in  its  objects  to  assist  in  its 
development  by  becoming 
members,  and  to  share  its 

amenities,  among  w  huh  not 
the  least  are  the  inter- 
change of  views  with  fellow 
collectors  and  the  discussion 
of  collections  and  spei  1 
mens. 

The      enlarged       Oriental 

Ceramic      Society,      which 

comes  into  being  on  t  >ctO 
ber    1st,    will    1  onsist    ol    an 

unlimited  number  of  mem- 
bers.       The    annual     sub 

S<  1  iptioii  w  ill  be  two 
guineas,    entitling    members 

t<>  recer\  e,  free  ol  cost .  one 

,  opy    ol    e.u  h    issue    ol     the 

Society's  Transactions  dur- 
ing   the    period     ol     their 
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membership.  A  minimum  of 
four  meetings  will  be  held  in 
London  each  year,  when  papers 
will  be  read  by  members  of  the 
Society  or  by  outside  authorities. 
Mr.  George  Eumorfopoulos  is 
President,  and  the  Council  com- 
prises, among  others,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hobson,  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham, 
Mr.  Raphael,  Sir  Percival  David, 
and  Professor  Yetts.  Any  reader 
wishing  to  join  the  Society  will 
be  furnished  with  an  application 
form  and  a  copy  of  the  rules  on 
writing  to  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton, 
Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic 
Society,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London,  SAY. 3. 


MING  AND  CH'ING  ART 

To  the  exhibitions  of  Chinese 
art  held  at  Messrs.  Spink  &  Son's 
Galleries  (5,  6  and  7,  King  Street, 
St.  James's,  London),  there  is 
now  added  one  of  select  pieces 
dating  from  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing 
dynasties.  Among  the  various  im- 
portant Ming  items  shown,  special 
attention  is  being  paid  to  a  mag- 
nificent dark  green  jade  carving  of 
a  water  buffalo,  which  measures 
no  less  than  15  inches  long.  One 
of  the  greatest  animal  representa- 
tions in  jade  to  reach  Europe,  this 
was  obtained  by  a  British  officer 
in  i860  from  the  Imperial  Palace 
at  Pekin,  remaining  until  recently 
in  the  same  family.  The  model- 
ling of  the  body  and  head  is  of 
extreme  simplicity,  combined  with 
great  vigour,  and  emphasised  by 
the  more  detailed  treatment  of 
the  horns.  To  the  same  dynasty 
belongs  the  very  graceful  ivory  of 
Kwanyin,  in  her  role  as  pro- 
tectress of  children  (No.  iv.). 
Through    age,     the    surface    has 

acquired  a  deep  brown  patina,  and  the  whole  work  is 
instinct  with  a  fine  dignity.  A  seventeenth-century 
cloisonne  jardiniere  (20  in.  high),  of  rich  colour,  and  having 
a  globular  body  divided  at  equal  distances  by  three  rams' 
heads  and  necks,  the  forelegs  acting  as  supports  to  the 
object,  is  another  important  item.  Fashioned  as  reclining 
elephants,  a  pair  of  vases  (length  12  in.)  exhibits  the 
brilliant  glazes  of  Ming  pottery  at  its  most  effective. 

Of  the  Ch'ing  exhibits,  a  Ch'ien  Lung  glass  vase  is,  per- 
haps, particularly  noteworthy.  Standing  7  in.  high,  and 
formed  as  a  bag,  or  purse,  held  at  the  neck  by  a  cord,  this 
splendid  piece  is  brilliantly  enamelled  in  famille  rose,  with 
phoenixes  flying  among  clouds  above  tree  peonies,  on  an 
Imperial  yellow  ground.  On  the  front,  in  a  small  medal- 
lion, is  the  name  of  Ch'ien  Lung  himself,  for  whose 
>nal   use  tins  vase  was  made.     The  enamel  painting 
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is  given  to  Ku  Yiieh  Hsuan,  the 
famous  director  ol  the  Imperial 
i.k  tory  m  the  Palace  at  Pekin. 
Other  Imperial  Ch'ien  Lung  items 
unhide  a  very  fine  cloisontu 
jardiniere  (diam.  6  in.),  with  a 
rich  red  enamel  surface,  bearing 
narrow  vertical  convex  panels 
decorated  with  formal  lotus  in 
lapis  lazuli  and  turquoise  blue. 
And  there  is  a  highly  interesting 
model  of  a  horse  and  cart  in 
carved  red  lacquer  (extreme 
height  24  inches).  The  hood  and 
wheels  are  decorated  with  brocade 
design,  the  former  being  enriched 
with  small  panels  of  a  formal 
floral  motif,  with  three  contem- 
porary glass  windows.  Hair  on 
the  horse  is  suggested  by  deli- 
cately incised  lines  into  which  a 
small  amount  of  colour  has  been 
introduced.  The  exhibition  is 
open  until  mid-July. 

THE  BRANGWYN  PANELS 

Mr.  Frank  Rutter  delivered 
an  excellent  lecture  at  Painters' 
I  fall,  London,  in  May,  on  the  fate 
of  the  Brangwyn  panels  which 
were  rejected  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  Organised  by  the  Incor- 
porated Institute  of  British  Deco- 
rators, under  the  efficient  Chair- 
manship of  its  President,  Mr. 
Dowiing,  the  lecture  called  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  perpetration 
of     what     might     be     "a     great 


In  an  able  and  witty  speech, 
Lord  Conway  of  Allington  pro- 
posed a  resolution  to  the  above 
effect.  Mr.  Fred  Roe,  R.I., 
seconded,  and  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the 
crowded  meeting.  Various  other  well-known  speakers 
supported  the  motion,  and  the  tone  of  the  meeting  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  anxiety  in  artistic  circles  concerning 
the  future  of  the  Brangwyn  panels. 

COMMANDER  HOW  AND  SCOTTISH  SILVER 

Scottish  raids  on  England  in  the  past  were  more  apt 
to  diminish  than  to  increase  the  Sassenach's  store  of 
precious  metals.  Yet  though  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  Messrs.  How,  of  Edinburgh,  are  in  business  for 
health's  sake,  the  opening  of  their  London  branch  at  13, 
Berkeley  Square,  W.i,  has  at  least  brought  to  the  southern 
1  apital  a  precious  store  of  plate.  Lieut. -Commander 
(',.  E.  1'.  How's  interest  in  antique  Scottish  silver  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  collection  well  calculated 
to  set    connoisseurs'   mouths   a-watering.     Opportunities 
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to  study  such  things  in  London  are  none  too  numerous, 
so  the  rarities  now  exhibited  in  Berkeley  Square  should 
be  received  with  considerable  interest.  Commander  How 
has  the  true  collector's  knack  of  making  a  display  attrac- 
tive by  not  sticking  too  closely  to  his  last.  Side  by  side 
with  fine  pieces  bearing  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
marks,  he  will  unexpectedly  include  such  a  curiosity  as  a 
silver-mounted  Scottish  cut-glass  snuff-mull  ot  circa  1780. 
But  the  Scottish  section,  embracing  all  manner  of 
objects,  is  not  the  only  notable  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
English  and  Irish  silver  is  present,  too,  in  quantity, 
including  a  magnificent  porringer,  with  dolphin  handles 
terminating  in  thin  lateral  spirals,  of  1676  ;  what  may 
be  a  teacup  of  1683 — a  handle-less  bowl,  engraved  with 
a  pattern  of  birds  and  branches  ;  and  a  fine  tankard,  of 
1669,  by  R.S.,  London.  Briefly  to  mention  three  from 
out  of  numerous  treasures  worthy  of  discussion  is  to  do 
but  scant  justice  to  a  collection  which,  in  its  entirety, 
forms  an  illuminating  commentary  on  silversmithing  in 
the  three  nations.  Tankards,  porringers,  casters,  salts, 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons  (of  which  there  is  an  extensive 
array),  teapots,  tazze,  seal  and  tobacco  boxes,  salvers, 
candlesticks,  toddy  labels,  apple  corers,  all  in  desirable 
condition,  and  many  with  finely  distinct  marks,  present 
an  embarrassing  richness  of  material.  And  besides  these 
there  are  various  miniature  pieces,  such  as  the  interesting 
set  by  George  Middleton,  consisting  of  a  teapot  and  handle- 
less  bowl  or  cup  (1690),  a  cream-jug  (1685),  and  a  tiny 
trifid  spoon.  Very  curious  is  a  minute  spouted  porringer, 
associated  with  a  tazza  of  similar  style  (1691).  But  such 
things  must  be  seen  for  their  interest  to  be  judged. 

JOHN  DOBBIN 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 
Sir, — For  an  exhibition  to  be  arranged  in  the  new 
gallery  at  Darlington  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  work  of  John  Dobbin,  who 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1842-75.  Through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  readers  who  will  be  willing  to  loan  any  of 
his  work,  or  from  those  who  have  pictures  they  wish  to 
sell,  giving  full  particulars  and  price. — F.  Dallimore 
(Borough  Librarian  and  Curator,   Darlington). 

"  ACADEMY  IN  LITTLE  " 

No  "  sensation  "  lent  publicity  value  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers,  which  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Basil  S.  Long  at  the  Arlington  Gallery  (22,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London).  There  were  no  examples  of  anamor- 
phosis, no  preposterously  minute  bronzes  (of  incredible 
value),  not  even  a  dashingly  autographed  portrait  of 
Hitler  as  "  high  spots  "  of  the  display.  Vet  miniatures 
and  publicity  seldom  make  the  best  of  bedfellows,  and, 
on  this  occasion,  the  "  Academy  in  little  "  was  doubtless 
wise  in  relying  solely  on  competent  performance  lor  its 
appeal.  Mr.  Alyn  Williams  (President),  lor  instance, 
sent  an  unusually  attractive  work  in  his  Miss  Nina  M 
Williams,  a  profile  set  against  a  luminous  blue  ba<  k 
ground  which,  with  the  gold  lettering  on  it,  lent  the 
portrait  something  of  a  traditional  sixteenth-cent ur\  ail 
And  there  was  genuine  feeling  in  the  same  artist's  realisa- 


tion  of  wave   forms   in    his   delicately   painted   seascape, 
ll<>»icward  Bound.     Mrs.  Bess  Norriss-Tait's  Early  / 
—two   women  with  an   old-fashioned   wireless   receiving 

set — was  whimsically  suggestive  of  a  religious  primitive  ; 
while  there  was  something  of  an  antique  savour  in  the 
flat,  "  faded  "  tones  and  lettered  background  of  Mi~> 
Joan    Ayling's    child    portrait,    John    Scobell    Armstrong. 

Mr.  S.  Arthur  Lindsey  (Vice-President)  deliberately  gave 
us  something  quite  old-fashioned  in  his  "  prettv  "  head 
of  a  little  girl,  1900,  the  better  to  demonstrate  how  his 
methods  have  altered  by  1933 — a  typically  modern  young 
woman  set  down  with  a  few  dashing  strokes  of  the  brush. 
Mrs.  Winifred  M.  X.  Brunton,  on  the  other  hand,  remained 
true  to  her  love  for  the  long  distant  past  in  some  of  her 
painstaking  reconstructions  of  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Spencelayh  was  as  indefatigable  as  ever  in 
his  minute  genre  paintings  of  aged  collectors  pottering 
over  their  treasures. 

Full  colour  and  modelling  characterised  A  Favourite 
Model,  by  Miss  Nellie  M.  Hepburn-Edmunds  (Vice- 
President)  ;  while  other  examples  of  deft  or  bold  treat- 
ment included  Gladys  Day-Dreaming,  by  Mrs.  Gladys 
Whitley  ;  Miss  Amber  Berry,  by  Miss  Gladys  K.  M.  Bell  ; 
The  Scott,  by  Miss  Esther  M.  Plant  ;  Portrait  (a  man's 
head),  by  Miss  Elsie  J.  Wallis  ;  and  David,  a  little  tondo 
in  oil  on  wood,  by  Miss  Ines  Johnson.  Also  in  oil,  Mr. 
Edward  Neatby's  Primroses  may  be  mentioned  ;  while 
among  works  in  various  manners  which  might  be  cited 
were  Miss  K.  Chandler-Thompson's  Barbara,  and  Mr. 
Percy  Buckman's  Major  Sir  Nevile  Wilkinson,  K.C.V.O. 
Sir  Nevile  himself,  as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  sent 
to  the  exhibition  one  of  his  delicate  "  mosaic  "  designs 
for  the  decoration  of  Titania's  Palace. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Craftwork,  which  comprised  some 
of  the  most  attractive  things  in  the  display.  Glazed 
earthenware  figures  were  notably  successful,  including 
Mr.  S.  Nicholson  Babb's  graceful,  dignified  Aphrodite. 
and  some  excellent,  simply  conceived  and  stated  animal 
groups  by  Miss  Jeanne  Bell  and  Miss  Stella  K.  Crofts, 
as  well  as  one  in  terra-cotta  by  Miss  Doris  Le-Cocq.  Of 
Mrs.  Janet  Haughton's  lightsome  little  ladies,  so  daintily 
and  deftly  modelled,  the  most  appealing  was  the  unfiled 
figure,  Wind  Flower.  To  other  sections,  Mr.  (Ceil 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Omar  Kainsden  both  sent  models  of 
Master's  or  Presidential  badges  ;  while  Mr.  Langford 
Jones,  in  his  medallion  Self  Portrait,  gave  .1  particularly 
able  demonstration  of  design  within  a  given  shape  and 
area.  Silhouette  collectors  should  note  the  work  ol  Mis-, 
V.  1'iirneaux-llarris,  whose  portraits  ol  children  (two 
heads  and  one  small  full-length)  were  skilful  pieces  of 
cutting  with  an  individual  and  pleasing  style. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS 

Whether    (he    Royal    Society   of    British    Artists   has 

been  wise  in  its  policy  ol  admitting  Certain  modernities  to 

its   exhibitions    in. iv    be   called    m    question.     Attractive 

though   the  idea   may   be  ol   gathering   into  one   fold   repre 

sentatives  of  the  various  schools  ol  though!  obtaining 
to-day,  it  is  apt  to  produce  serious  difficulties  when 
translated  into  practice.  For  one  thing,  such  ,1  policy 
should  be  earned  out  with  thoroughness  il  at  all,  and  in 
the   R.B.A.'s  case  the  leaven  of  modernity  is  unevenly 

distributed.       As  a   result,   its    170th   exhibition    (at    Sullolk 
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Street,  l'all  Mall)  appeared  less  catholic  than  hetero- 
geneous, and  anything  but  a  "  happy  family  "  of  artistic 
endeavour. 

Several  of  the  most  attractive  contributions  were  water- 
colours  of  a  normal  type,  including  Mr.  Charles  Ince's 
sparkling  view  of  St.  Philip,  Arundel,  in  which  attention 
to  detail  was  ably  blended  with  breadth  and  atmosphere. 
Near  by,  Mr.  John  E.  Mace's  dramatically  lighted  Craig- 
millar  Castle  held  the  eye  ;  while  among  the  other  draw- 
ings of  interest  were  Mr.  Denys  G.  Wells'  Regency  Houses, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Tomlinson's  A  Day  in  June,  and  The  Decorator 
and  God  The  Father,  an  amusing  work  in  pen-and-ink  by 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Medworth,  showing  a  decorative  artist 
frescoing  the  interior  of  a  dome. 

Small  as  it  was,  Mr.  John  Cole's  oil,  Church  Street  from 
Kensington  Place,  gave  points  and  a  beating  to  many 
larger  works  with  its  quiet,  dignified  treatment  and 
carefully  thought  out,  harmonious  colour-scheme.  Cow- 
combe  Hill,  freely  atmospheric  in  handling,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  C. 
Morrison,  was  also  effective  ;  as  was  Mr.  Stanley  Royle's 
Lumber  Wharf,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  study  of  snow 
in  bright  sunshine  and  blue  shadow.  Contributions  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls  ;  Serene,  an  un- 
usually good  example  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Alex. 
Maclean's  quiet  landscape ;  Spring — An  Arterial  Road, 
bright  and  striking  though  scarcely  of  Mr.  Nevinson's 
best ;  Corn  Stooks,  by  Miss  Ethel  Gabain  ;  Polperro 
Harbour,  by  Mr.  Teng  H.  Chiu  ;  Marsh  Marigolds,  by- 
Miss  A.  M.  Burton  ;  The  Drawing  Lesson,  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
Money-Coutts,  wrere  likewise  seen  with  pleasure. 

GEORGE  GRAHAM—ARTIST 

The  Connoisseur  has  never  ranged  itself  with  those 
periodicals  whose  critics  seem  to  take  a  special  delight 
in  baiting  the  older  art  societies.  That  the  latter  may 
embody  certain  members  whose  taste  in  art  is  that  of  a 
past  generation  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  sweeping  con- 
demnations of  the  whole.  Probably  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  has  suffered  as  much  as  any 
other  body  in  this  way,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  some 
of  the  most  interesting  one-man  shows  in  London  lately 
have  been  given  by  artists  entitled  to  style  themselves 
"  R.I.s."  Mr.  George  Graham,  for  instance,  has  held 
a  particularly  stimulating  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society  (148,  New  Bond  Street,  London),  where  his 
vigorous  handling  and  keen  grasp  of  essentials  were 
admirably  demonstrated '.  Some  of  the  work  was  already 
known  from  past  exhibitions,  such  as  the  fine  oil,  Entrance 
to  a  River  (R.A.,  1931),  in  which  truth  to  natural  effect 
was  allied  to  a  design  of  almost  intricate  conception  ;  or 
the  water-colour,  Winter  Morning,  Winchelsea  (R.I., 
1932),  some  idea  of  whose  telling  economy  can  be  gathered 
from  an  illustration  on  p.  348  of  our  issue  for  May  last 
year.  As  an  example  of  a  perfect  realisation  of  values, 
set  down  with  considerable  freedom  of  handling,  Spring 
Sunshine,  Winchelsea,  was  well  worth  study  ;  similar 
remarks  applying  to  the  Midsummer,  near  Winchelsea,  so 
hold  and  "  real  "  in  effect.  The  list  might  be  lengthily 
extended,  but  to  close  this  review  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
name  two  drawings  of  scenes  in  another  part  of  England  : 
the  Bolton  Castle,  Wensleydale,  with  the  suggestion  of 
movement  in  its  cloudy  sky,  and  the  simple  yet  arresting 
ige  of  Preston,   Wensleydale.     When  at  concert  pitc  h, 


Mr.   Graham  is  an  asset  to  any  society   which   numbers 
him  among  its  members.     F.G.R. 

NEW  R.I.s   SHOW 

Mr.  Knighton  Hammond's  one-man  show  at  the  Leger 
Galleries  (13,  Old  Bond  Street,  London),  coincided  with 
his  election  to  membership  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours.  As  an  exhibition  it  would 
have  been  improved  by  omitting  the  few  oil  paintings 
hung,  since  these  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  water- 
colours  and  pastels  comprising  the  major  portion  of  tin- 
display.  In  pastel,  Mr.  Hammond's  deft,  impressionistic 
touch  was  effectively  demonstrated,  the  Kensington 
Gardens  and  the  Early  Morning — Whistlerian  in  its 
economy  of  statement — being  particularly  attractive. 
On  a  more  ambitious  scale.  The  Churchyard,  with  the 
warm  sunshine  mellowing  the  deathly  notes  of  tomb- 
stones and  leafless  trees,  also  deserved  mention.  Many 
of  the  water-colours  exemplified  Mr.  Hammond's  taste 
for  topping  his  compositions  with  bold,  but  simply 
rendered,  cloud  forms.  Epsom  Downs  (2)  was  a  good 
exercise  in  this  manner,  though  in  the  case  of  its  neighbour, 
Evening  Light,  the  cleverly  caught  sunset  effect  was 
interfered  with  by  an  over-emphasis  on  some  distant 
clouds.  One  of  the  best  water-colours  shown,  however, 
was  not  dependent  on  any  sky  effect,  the  High  Street, 
Guildford,  relying  entirely  on  its  decisive  handling  of  the 
forms  of  picturesque  buildings  in  the  Surrey  capital. 

COLLECTING  AT  LEWES 

In  the  second  instalment  of  his  "  Studies  in  English 
Engraving  "  in  The  Connoisseur,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind  re- 
minded us  how  the  fine  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  used 
as  the  mark  of  John  Reynes  at  the  end  of  Higden's 
Polychronicon,  underwent  certain  alterations.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  altered  title-page  (1527)  was  illustrated  in  a 
recent  catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  L.  Chaundy,  Ltd. 
(School  Hill  House,  Lewes,  Sussex),  and  those  possessing 
the  catalogue  would  do  well  to  extract  the  plate  and 
insert  it  against  the  companion  illustration  in  The 
Connoisseur.  Messrs.  Chaundy's  catalogues  are  always 
interesting  on  account  of  the  subtly  "  collecting  "  at- 
mosphere which  they  express.  They  are,  moreover,  very 
varied  in  their  scope,  covering  almost  everything  from 
coloured  aquatints  of  William  Daniell  to  old  water-colours 
of  birds,  books,  furniture,  china,  and  curiosa.  For 
instance,  a  marriage  certificate  of  John  Dean  and  Hannah 
Parson,  at  William  Penn's  House  in  Sussex,  1681,  bears 
not  only  the  signature  of  Penn  and  his  wife,  but  several 
of  the  colonists  who  went  out  in  the  Welcome. 

THE  ART  OF  DISPLAY 

How  much  depends  on  the  skilful  arrangement  of  even 
undeniably  beautiful  pieces  of  craftsmanship  was  demon- 
strated in  a  recent  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain  Co.'s  Galleries  (6,  Old  Bond  Street,  London). 
Here  the  old-fashioned  method  of  arranging  a  display  in 
"  water-tight  compartments  "  had  been  dispensed  with. 
By  mingling  the  Copenhagen  ware,  the  lovely  glass  ot 
Sweden  and  of  the  Whitcfriars  factory,  with  various 
kinds  of  metal-work,  each  piece  was  enabled  to  take  its 
place  in  a  harmonious  scheme.  Of  considerable  interest 
were  the  table  settings  by  Mr.  C.  Geoffrey  Holme. 
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AMERICA'S  GREATEST  STAMP   COLLECTION 

BY   DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


spain  2  r.  blue 
(error  of  colour) 
in  pair  with  6  r. 

(normal) 


America  has  seen  the 
making  and  breaking  of  many 
notable  collections  of  Postage 
Stamps,  but  none  of  them  com- 
parable with  that  formed  bv  the 
late  Mr.  Arthur  Hind,  of  Utica, 
N.Y.,  as  the  result  of  whose  death 
recently  this  vast  accumulation 
of  philatelic  treasure  is  to  be  dis- 
persed. The  second  most  im- 
portant stamp  collection  that  has 
ever  been  brought  together,  and 
the  greatest  of  the  present  age, 
its  monetary  value  is  estimated 
as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

The  man  who  ultimately 
achieved  fame  as  the  "  Stamp 
King  "  and  the  "  American 
Ferrari  "  began  his  spectacular  philatelic  career  in  a 
modest  fashion  by  acquiring  a  small  general  collection 
outright,  some  forty  years  ago.  For  some  time  he  paid 
but  little  attention  to  it  until  a  series  of  business  and 
pleasure  trips  to  foreign  countries  reawakened  his 
interest,  and  with  a  full  purse  at  his  disposal  he  set  out 
to  collect  stamps  in  real  earnest.  Even  then  but  little 
was  heard  of  his  philatelic  activities  up  to  the  time  when 
the  world-famous  "  Ferrari  "  collection  came  under  the 
hammer  in  Paris,  and  many  of  its  choicest  pieces  found 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic  into  Mr.  Hind's  bulging 
albums.  Almost  overnight  he  became  the  world's  biggest 
buyer  of  rare  stamps,  so  that  within  a  few  years  he  had 
built  up  a  collection  second  only  to  that  whence  its 
principal  components  were  derived. 

So  much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  he  owned  the 
rarest  of  all  stamps,  the  vaunted  i  cent  British  Guiana 
of  1856,  that  it  has  to  some  extent  overshadowed  the 
more  truly  philatelic  aspects  of  this  great  collection.  Not 
that  the  late  owner  was  himself  a  deep  student  of  Phila- 
tely, but  through  his  agents  in  London,  Paris  and  else- 
where, he  became  possessed  of  several  highly  specialised 
collections  of  the  first  rank. 

Most  important  of  these  is  the  practically  complete 
collection  of  United  States  issues,  alone  valued  at 
approximately  ^100,000,  and  including  most  of  the 
outstanding  rarities,  both  old  and  modern. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Postmaster's  Provisionals  of  Alexandria, 
Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Boscawen, 
Brattleboro,  Lockport,  Milbury,  New 
Haven,  Madison,  etc.,  worth  anything 
from  ^400  to  ^4,000  apiece  (vide  The 
Connoisseur,  November,  1931).  These 
are  followed  by  an  almost  unique  series  of 
the  Governmental  issues  in  mint  blocks  of 
four,  whilst  the  "  inverted  centre  "  errors 
of  the  1869  pictorial  set  are  all  represented 
in  unused  state,  and  that  very  modern 
rarity,  the  24  cents  air-mail  stamp,  also 
having  the  vignette  printed  upside-down, 
by  a  mint  block  of  four. 


Tin-  Spanish  section  of  the  Hind  Collection  is 
historically  and  philatelically  aoteworthy,  being  remark- 
ably strong  in  the  h  uric  early  issues  in  blocks,  -h*<t  - 
and  reconstructed  plates.  It  contains,  inter  aim.  the 
exceedingly  rare  2  reals  blue,  error  of  colour,  se  tenant 
in  a  pair  with  the  6  r..  together  with  a  unique  block  o! 
twelve  of  tlie    5   r.   brown   with   full   gum. 

It  is  hard  to  single  out  other  portions  ol  the  coll© 
for  special  mention,  because  the  late  Mr.  Hind  was 
extremely  catholic  in  his  philatelic  tastes  ;  but  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  is  that  devoted 
to  the  weird  and  wonderful  native  issues  of  the  Indian 
Feudatory  States,  which  gained  him  a  high  award  at  the 
New  York  International  Philatelic  Exhibition  of  1926. 

Of  the  classic  early  stamps  of  Mauritius,  Mr.  Hind 
possessed  both  the  id.  and  2d.  "  Post  Office  "  of  1847  in  un- 
used condition,  and  the  same  used  together  upon  a  single 
letter,  for  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  paid  the  record 
sum  of  ^11,000.  His  "Post  Paids,"  "Small  Fillets" 
and  "  Greek  Borders  "  were  also  exceptionally  complete 
in  pairs,  strips,  blocks  and  reconstructed  plates. 

Among  the  standard  rarities  of  Philately,  the  collection 
contains  a  pair  of  the  circular  2  cents  British  Guiana 
(1850),  and  a  pair  of  the  12  Canada  on  laid  paper  ;  the 
2,  5  and  13  cents  "  Missionary  "  stamps  of  Hawaii,  one 
of  the  last-named  being  unused  ;  the  Moldavian  27  paras 
in  a  tete-beche  pair,  used,  as  well  as  the  81  paras.  The 
"  Double  "  Geneva  stamp  of  1843  is  present  in  a  block 
of  six,  and  the  French  1  franc  "  Vervelle  in  a  block 
of  four,  which  includes  a  pair  tete-beche. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society,  London,  and 
a  leading  member  of  the  Collectors'  Club  of  New  York, 
the  late  Mr.  Hind  was  ever  ready  to  lend  the  star  pieces 
of  his  collection  for  exhibition  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  his  untimely  death,  his  celebrated 
British  Guiana  rarity  would  have  been  one  of  the  1  hu-l 
attractions  of  the  International  Philatelic  Exhibition  now 
taking  place  in  Vienna  (June-July,  1933). 

At  one  time  it  was  rumoured  that  the  entire  collection 
had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  but  under  the  terms  of  his  Will  it  is  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate.  Owing  to  certain 
technical  difficulties,  however,  some  time  may  elapse 
before  America's  greatest  stamp  collection  actually  comes 
on  to  the  market. 


STAR    PIECES    FROM     IIIH    HIND    COLLECTION. 
(LEFT)    U.S.A.    15    C,     iSoo,    Willi    "   [NVERTED    CENTRE 

rRE)    RARE    PRIVATE    STAMP    OF    ALEXANDRIA,    Y\.     U.S. A 
(RIGHT)     UNIQUE    BRITISH    GUIANA     I    C.  (COST    £7,400) 
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THE  OPPENHEIM  COLLECTION 

The  scenes  at  the  dispersal  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry 
Oppenheim's  collection  of  works  of  art  at  Christie's  on 
May  24th.  25th,  26th  and  27th  were  most  animated,  and 
owners  of  really  fine  pieces  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
result.  The  total,  just  under  £17,000,  much  exceeded 
expectations.  Many  pieces  bought  by  Mrs.  Oppenheim 
from  dealers  in  the  boom  period  showed  her  estate  a 
very  good  profit,  and  in  some  cases  it  reached  as  much 
as  30  per  cent.  The  highest  price  in  the  furniture  section 
of  this  collection,  £451  10s.,  was  paid  for  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  settee,  54  in.  wide,  with  twin  back,  scroll  supports 
and  arms,  on  cabriole  legs,  carved  at  the  knees  with 
shells  and  foliage,  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  and 
with  loose  needlework  covered  seats.  Other  Queen  Anne 
pieces  included  a  walnut  bureau,  66  X  20  in.,  the  upper 
part  with  an  arched  and  moulded  cornice,  and  a  glazed 
door  enclosing  shelves,  a  sloping  centre  forming  a 
secretaire,  and  five  drawers  below,  supported  on  bracket 
feet,  -£178  10s.  ;  and  a  walnut  arm-chair,  with  scroll 
supports  and  plain  vase-shape  splats,  on  cabriole  legs  and 
lion's  claw-and-ball  feet,  the  seat  covered  in  needlework, 
£71  8s.  Among  a  large  number  of  Chippendale  mahogany 
pieces  were  :  a  serpentine-shape  commode,  35  in.  wide, 
fitted  with  a  writing-slide  and  four  drawers,  the  top 
border  carved  with  acanthus  leaves,  the  angles  with 
flowering  branches  entwining  central  rods,  and  the 
bracket  feet  with  rosettes,  £315  ;  another,  33  in.  wide, 
fitted  with  two  long  and  two  short  drawers  with  ormolu 
mounts,  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  scroll  feet, 
£220  15s.  ;  an  arm-chair  with  scroll  arms,  deep  apron 
and  cabriole  legs  with  scroll  feet,  carved  in  the  French 
taste  with  rococo  scrolls,  acanthus  foliage,  pendant  husks 
and  beading,  the  seat  and  back  upholstered  with  needle- 
work, £294  ;  and  another;  with  scroll  arms,  cabriole 
legs  and  seat  frame  carved  with  rococo  scrolls,  cabochon 
wave  ornament  and  foliage  in  the  similar  taste  and 
covering,  £262  10s.  George  I.  furniture  included  a 
walnut  writing  chair,  with  shield-shape  back  of  scroll 
outline  and  scroll  arms,  on  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball 
feet,  the  seat  in  petit-point  needlework,  originally  in  the 
Cassiobury  Park  collection,  which  brought  £141  15s.  ; 
another,  with  shield-shape  back  and  scroll  arms  on 
cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  the  scat  upholstered 
with  gros-p'init  needlework,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  £183  [5s.  ;  and  a  set  of  four 
mahogany  chairs  with  scroll  arms  and  cabriole  legs 
terminating  in  pointed  club  feel  seats,  backs  and  arms 
covered  in   needlework,   £262    tos.      A   William  and   Mary 


walnut  card  table,  31  in.  wide,  with  shaped  folding  top, 
fitted  with  one  drawer,  and  supported  on  turned  baluster 
legs  united  by  scroll  stretchers,  realised  £131  5s.  ;  a 
pair  of  Sheraton  corner  cabinets,  38  in.  wide,  of  semi- 
circular shape,  veneered  with  panels  of  harewood  in 
satinwood  and  mahogany  diagonally  striped  borders, 
with  ormolu  mounts,  £120  15s.  ;  a  William  III.  portable 
barometer,  by  Daniel  Ouare,  in  a  walnut  case  formed  as 
a  cylindrical  column,  41  in.  high,  £79  16s.  ;  a  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  settee,  75  in.  wide,  of  French  design,  on 
slight  cabriole  legs,  the  seat  and  back  covered  in  needle- 
work, £102  1 8s.  ;  and  an  Adam  marquetry  commode, 
52  in.  wide,  designed  in  French  taste,  of  serpentine 
shape,  the  top  inlaid,  with  various  coloured  woods  witli 
musical  trophies  enclosed  in  scroll  heart-shape  panels 
on  harewood  ground,  £126.  There  were  also  several  fine 
examples  of  English  needlework  of  the  Queen  Anne  and 
Georgian  periods.  These  included  a  panel  woven  with 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  with  camels  and  attendants, 
in  an  extensive  landscape,  23  x  17I  in.,  which  sold  for 
£96  12s.  ;  a  panel  of  Narcissus  and  Echo,  by  a  fountain 
in  an  extensive  landscape,  32^  x  23  in.,  £'84  ;  another, 
with  a  design  of  a  vase  of  flowers  and  fruit  on  a  blue 
ground,  35  X  27  in.,  £56  14s.  ;  and  one  worked  with  a 
vase  of  carnations,  tulips,  a  chrysanthemum  and  other 
flowers  in  brilliant  colours  on  a  black  ground,  25  X  20  in., 
£54  12s. 

The  more  notable  pieces  among  the  French  furniture 
were  :  a  set  of  four  Louis  XV.  mahogany  chairs,  the 
seat  frames  and  cabriole  legs  carved  with  acanthus 
leaves  terminating  in  scroll  feet,  the  seats  and  backs 
upholstered  with  needlework,  which  fetched  £162  15s,  ; 
a  Louis  XV.  marquetry  Bonheur  de  jour,  26  in.  wide, 
formerly  in  the  Alfred  de  Rothschild  collection,  and  later 
the  property  of  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  £'131  5s.  ; 
and  a  Louis  XVI.  commode,  of  semi-circular  shape, 
28  in.  wide,  the  exterior  finely  veneered  with  kingwood 
panels  in  mahogany  borders,  and  the  interior  with 
satinwood  mounted  with  an  ormolu  frieze  chased  with 
guillociie  ornament  and  stamped  R.  Lacroix,  M.E., 
£262  10s.  A  white  marble  statuette  of  a  Nymph,  18 J  in. 
high,  by  the  famous  French  sculptor  Clodion,  originally 
in  the  Barnet  Lewis  collection,  changed  hands  at  £283  10s. 
The  Chinese  porcelain  section  included  two  late  Ming 
fatnille  verte  jars  and  covers,  of  slightly  potichc  lorm, 
14  in.  high,  enamelled  with  kylins,  dragons,  horses, 
Pa  pao  symbols  amidst  archaic  clouds,  in  pale  green 
aubergine,  yellow,  and  rouge  de  fer  on  a  brilliant  green 
ground.     These  fetched  £294,  which  compares  favourably 
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with  the  £367  10s.  paid  for  them  in  the  Lord  Revelstoke 
sale  four  years  ago,  when  money  was  still  plentiful. 
/120  15s.  was  the  price  given  for  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi 
famille  verte  bottles,  with  globular  bodies,  tall  narrow 
necks  and  everted  lips,  supported  on  short  spreading 
feet,  io£  in.  high,  decorated  with  emblems  of  the  Hundred 
Antiques,  symbols,  and  ladies  in  fan-shaped  panels,  etc. 
A  pair  of  figures  of  grotesque  monsters  holding  fungus 
in  their  mouths,  covered  in  a  turquoise  glaze,  mounted 
with  Louis  XV.  ormolu  horns  and  plinths  chased  with 
foliage  round  the  borders,  and  supported  on  ormolu 
floral  feet,  6\  in.  high,  realised  £"183  15s.  ;  and  a  pair 
of  Meissen  figures  of  woodpeckers  standing  on  tree 
stumps,  modelled  with  insects  and  branches,  13  in.  high, 
£183    15s. 

The  condition  of  the  mezzotints  was  mostly  not  of  a 
very  high  standard,  but  nevertheless  one  or  two  good 
prices  were  recorded.  A  first  state  of  The  Daughters  of 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  after  Hoppner,  by  William  Ward, 
sold  for  ^283  10s.  ;  one  of  The  Ladies  W aldegrave ,  after 
Kevnolds,  by  Valentine  Green,  £199  10s.  ;  and  one  of 
The  Fruit  Barrow  (The  Walton  Family),  after  Henry 
Walton,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  £94  10s.  ;  a  second  state  of 
Children  Bathing  (The  Hoppner  Children),  after  Hoppner, 
bv  James  Ward,  £84  ;  and  an  only  state  of  Mrs.  Pelham, 
after  Reynolds,  by  W.  Dickinson,  £78  15s.  An  impression, 
in  colours,  of  The  Show,  after  Hoppner,  by  J.  Young 
made  £"126.  Then  came  a  few  drawings  by  John  Down- 
man.  His  portrait  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  West,  seated, 
wearing  a  loose  white  muslin  dress  with  white  fichu,  blue 
sash,  with  her  daughter  in  white  muslin  dress  and  pink 
sash,  by  her  side,  signed  and  dated  1786,  oval,  14  X  10  in., 
changed  hands  at  £141  15s.  ;  a  portrait  of  Robert  Sterne 
Tighe,  seated  on  a  Chippendale  arm-chair,  and  his  daughter 
Catherine  standing  on  his  knee,  in  a  landscape  and  red 
curtain  background,  signed  and  dated  1790,  15^  X  11}  in., 
£84  ;  and  one  of  Penelope  Welhy,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Earle  Welby,  of  Denton  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  in  white  muslin 
dress,  blue  sash  and  white  fichu,  signed  and  dated  1788, 
oval,  7I  X  6\  in.,  £78  15s.  One  of  the  twelve  pictures 
only  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  Flowers  in  Vases,  with 
shells  and  insects  in  niches,  by  J.  A.  Augermeyer, 
signed  and  dated  1707,  on  copper,  ni  x  q\  in.,  which 
brought  £73  10s.  The  few  pieces  of  silver  were  un- 
important, and  one  lot  only  calls  for  mention  :  a 
circular  strainer  with  flat  handles  pierced  with  scrolling 
foliage,  the  bowl  with  formal  foliage,  by  William 
Fleming,  1714  (2  oz.  19  dwt.),  which  found  a  buyer  at 
1 20s.  per  oz. 

THE  CHESTER  BEATTV    MANUSCRIPTS 

During  May  the  scenes  at  Christie's  and  at  Sotheby's 
were    encouraging,     and    owners    should     no    longer    be 
apprehensive    as    to    the    attitude    of    the    market.      True 
there    were    bargains    to    be    picked    up    among    the    less 
important   articles,    but   the   prices    realised    for    the    rare 
and  beautiful  have  maintained,  thanks  to  the   1,1,1- 
intervention   of   the   private   buyer,    a    high    level 
let  us  deal   with   the  sale  of   the  second   portion   ol    the 
celebrated  Chester  Beatty  Collection  of  Western   Manu 
scripts  at  Sotheby's  on  May  9th.     The  37  items  offered 
brought  a  total  of  £17,750.      This  sum  musl   I 
extremely  satisfactory,   because  this   portion    was   r* 


such  fine  quality  as  that  oi  the  first,  consisting  "t   \\  lots, 
which  realised  £26,553  m  these  rooms  on  June  7th    h,;: 
When   the  sale  opened,    the   auctioneer  announced    that 
the  Bth-century  Codex     107  leaves  ,  containing  treatisi  •- 
of  St.  Augustine,  the  unique  MS   oi  Carmen  ■cum 

of  Commodianus,    and    a    7th-century  palimpsesl   oi   the 
Latin  translation  by  Mutianus  oi  the  Hontilii 
Chrysostom,   had   been  "sold  privately    with   a    view   to 
it-  acquisition  for  the  Nation."      It  now   rests  in  the  MS 
room  of  the  British   Museum,  the  pri<  e  given  not  being 
mentioned.      At   the  -ale  the   Nation  acquired  two  other 
codices.     One.  of  88  leave-,  containing  the  ii   ■ 
Si    Gregory  tin-   Great,   1-.   in   a    loth-century   hand    from 
Southern     France;     and     the    other,     of     134     leaves,     the 
Venerable  Bede's  De  Temporum  Ration  from  Dore 

Abbey.    Herefordshire,    was    written    about    1243,    and    is 
illustrated  with  a  tine  panel  ol  the  Zodiac    and  mini' 
diagrams    and    ornaments.     These    cost     '250    and 
respectively. 

Several   lots   showed   a   drop   in   their   previous  auction 
valuation,   but   it   must  be  remembered  that  Mr     Beatty 
bought  at  a  time   when   money   flowed   verv   freely.      In 
the  Yates  Thompson   sale,    19 10,   the   Qth-century   Latin 
Gospels    (204    leaves),    with    its    magnificent    interlacing 
initials,  probably  executed  in  the  monastery  of  St    Martin 
at    Tours,    was    bought    for    { 1.775;     but   in    the    present 
Beatty  sale  it   is  understood  that  it  remained    unsold   at 
a  final  bid  of  £1,500.      The  last  otter  lor  the  1  ith-centurv 
Xeapolitan  Psalter  (108  leaves),  with  it-  extraordinarily 
rich  and  profuse  decoration,  was   £1,250,   againsi    '3,300 
given    for    it    in    1925.     The    highest    price    of    the    sale, 
£2,100,  was  paid  by  a   Munich  buyer  for  the  exquisitely 
illuminated    14th-century    Book    of   Hours    (170    leaves), 
one  of  two  works  of  devotion  attributed  with  confidence 
to  the  hand  of  Jehan  Foucquet,  of  Tours,  by  Mr.  Trem  hard 
Cox   in   his    recently   published    work   on   that   artist        \ 
New  York  collector  gave  £1,500  for  a  small   15th  century 
French  Book  of  Hours  (189  leaves),  which  tor  some  time 
has  been   known,    from   a   rather  doubtful    identification 
of  a  coat-of-arms,  as  the  "  De  Levis  " — a  French  family 
who  included  the  Dukes  of  Mirepoix  and  of  Ventadour. 
Eleven  of  the  sixteen  beautiful  miniatures  in  this  volume 
are  very  similar  in  character  and   style  to  those  ol    the 
celebrated  Bedford  Hours,  commonlv  tailed   the   Bedford 
Missal,    in   the    British    Museum.     Another    magnificent 
prize.   The  Seitenstetten   Gospels   (240   leaves),   which   was, 
until  its  purchase  by  Mr.    Beatty,   m  the  library  oi   the 
Benedictine   Monastery   in    Lower   Austria,    for   which    it 
was  written  in  the  13th  century,  changed  hands  ,n  m   1  ,,, 
other   notable   MSS.    in    the   order  <>l    sale   included    the 
8th-century     Homiliary     (^^>.\     leaves),     which,     though 
originally  written  in  Italy,  belonged  lor  many  centuries 
to  the  Benedictine  Vhbey  of  <  )ttobeuren,  in  I  '>.i\  .u  1.1    £680 
an  8th  oth  century    Italian   Excerpts  l><>m  St.   Augustine 
by    Eugippus     (307    leaves),     £390;      the     loth-century 
Breviarium  ab  urbe  condita  oj  Eutropius,  ..■>///  continuation 
by    Paulus    Diaconus   (111    leaves),    probablj    oi    German 
origin,  ^220  ;    and  a  t2th-centurj   Leclionary  (247  leaves), 
from  the  Benedictine    \bl>e\   oi  SI     frond,  in  Limbourg, 
£330      < 'I   the  same  century   is    \dfinoi    Prophets,  Glossed 
1 1  1  \  leaves),  probablj   from  the  Monastery  oi  st    Savioui 
,it     \ n<  inn ,   near   Douai,   which    found  a   buyei    ai 
The  12th-century  Zacharias  Chrysopolitanus  (177  leaves) 
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from  Abbotsburv  Abbey  m  Dorset,  is  remarkable  for  its 
delicate  lustoriated  initials,  executed  in  brown  with 
shading  of  the  same  colour  on  backgrounds  mainly  of 
burnished  gold,  the  general  effect  suggesting  the  later 
>aillt  work.  Up  to  the  present  no  parallel  to  them 
has  been  found.  Inscriptions  in  English  by  various 
early  owners  are  found  in  the  margins  of  several  leaves 
of  this  work.  One  by  a  i<>th-century  owner,  Geoffrey 
Bevenew,  runs  :  "  1  praye  to  God  we  maye  have  pese, 
concord  and  unyty."  This  volume  cost  £490,  as  against 
£700  paid  for  it  in  n)-5-  The  Spanish  Commentary  on 
the  Pauline  Epistles  by  Petrus  Lombardus  (270  leaves), 
discovered  in  Barcelona  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Lowe  while  on  a 
visit  in  1927,  its  colophon  stating  that  it  was  executed 
to  the  order  of  an  abbot  named  Gutierrez  in  1189,  was 
bought  in  at  £340.  The  13th-century  French  Bible  of 
Jean  Bude  (560  leaves),  a  great  collector  of  MSS.  and 
lather  of  the  famous  scholar  Guillaume  Bude,  changed 
hands  at  £330  ;  and  £60  more  was  given  for  the  charming 
little  late  13th-century  French  Speculum  Beate  Marie 
\'irginis,  attributed  to  Bonaventura  (250  leaves).  The 
13th-century  Fnglish  Book  of  Hours,  commonly  known 
as  the  Mostyn  Hours  (278  leaves),  which  cost  £355  in 
the  Lord  Mostyn  sale  in  1920,  now  brought  £370.  A 
fine  Livy  (223  leaves),  written  in  Florence  for  Matthias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary  (1442-1490),  realised  £440  ; 
and  a  15th-century  Italian  Hyginus.  De  Sideribus 
Tractatus  (76  leaves),  with  its  very  delicate  water-colour 
drawings,  £580.  The  i5th-centuryr  Italian  Gospel  Book 
of  Pope  Pius  II.,  /Eneas  Silvius  (114  leaves),  sold  for 
£460,  as  against  £520  paid  for  it  in  the  Yates  Thompson 
sale,  i.510  was  given  for  the  Book  of  Hours  (170  leaves) 
written  in  1492  by  Brother  Stephen  de  Chahol  for  Dominic 
Kalmancsehi,  Provost  of  Albe-Royal,  who  on  several 
occasions  acted  as  Ambassador  to  Matthias  Corvinus. 
The  15th-century  Bologna  Missal  (139  leaves),  written 
and  decorated  for  the  Church  of  St.  Petronius,  which 
cost  £1,000  in  1913,  found  a  buyer  at  exactly  half  that 
sum  ;  but  the  15th-century  Flemish  Hours  of  Nicholas 
von  Firmian  (237  leaves),  jumped  from  £200  in  the 
Yates  Thompson  sale  to  £450.  A  small  16th-century 
Flemish  Book  of  Hours  (183  leaves),  known  as  the  Golf 
Hours,  with  miniatures  of  the  Ghent-Bruges  school, 
many  illustrating  golf  and  other  games,  cost  a  German 
collector  £390.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  16th-century 
French  MS.  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  (36  leaves), 
which  Comte  Paul  Durrieu  (in  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise  de  Reproductions  de 
Manuscrits  a  Peintures  in  1 9 1 1 ) ,  shows  to  have  been 
executed  for  Edward  VI.,  of  England,  when  he  was 
invested  with  the  Order  in  1551.  This  changed  hands 
at  £520.  The  third  portion  of  this  interesting  collection 
will   be  offered  early  next  year. 


THE   VISCOUNT    DILLON   COLLECTION 

An  important  link  in  the  long  connection  of  the  Dillon 
family  with  Ditchley,  Oxfordshire,  was  broken  on 
Ma\  24th  and  26th,  when  Sotheby's  sold  the  well-known 
Hon  of  historical  pictures,  furniture  and  tapestries. 
The  Dillons  inherited  Ditchley,  their  fine  early  18th- 
century  house  near  Blenheim,  from  the  Lees,  Karls  of 
Litchfield,  through   the  marriage   of   the    11th    Viscount 


Dillon  (1705-  17S7)  with  Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 

2nd   Earl  of  Litchfield   (1689   1743).     It  was  this  second 

Farl    who,   in    1722,   employed   j.   C.ibbs,   the  architect   of 

the  Radcliffe  Library,  to  build  him  a  new  house  in  pla<  e 

of  the  old  one  which  Sir  Henry  Lee  purchased  in   1580. 

Here    in    this    delightfully    secluded    mansion    was    hung 

the    now    scattered    collection    of    portraits    representing 

four     centuries     of     family     history.      The     93     pictures 

catalogued,  many  being  of  a  very  speculative  charai  bei 

brought  a  total  of  £9,370,  which  exceeded  greatly  every 

anticipation.      It   should  be  added  that  the  attributions 

as  given  here  are  those  of  the  catalogue,   which  in  turn 

was    based    on    the    late    I.ord    Dillon's    own    notes.      No 

attempt  is  made  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  advisability 

of  certain   readjustments.     The  last   lot  in   the  sale  was 

John  Wootton's  portrait  group  of  George  Henry,  3rd  Earl 

of  Litchfield,  and  his  uncle  the  Hon.  Robert  Lee,  as  members 

of  the  Beaufort  Hunt,  signed  and  dated  1744,  84  x  96  in. 

This  was  acquired  for  the  nation  at  £530.      We  understand 

that    an    attempt    was    also    made    to    purchase    for    the 

National     Collection     Marcus     Gheeraerts's     full-length 

portrait  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 

wearing  the  scarlet  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  76  x  51  in., 

but  the  £940  paid  for  it  exceeded  the  national  commission. 

The    Prince,    whose   early   death    (at   the   age   of    18)    so 

greatly    influenced    the    course    of    history,    hunted    at 

Ditchley   with  his  father,    James   I.,   in    1608   and    [610, 

Tradition  has  it  that  this  picture  was  given  to  Sir  Henry 

Lee  by  James  I.     An  extraordinarily  interesting  picture 

which  deserved  to  find  a  home  in  the  National  Gallery 

was  the  Marcus  Gheeraerts  full-length  portrait  of  Captain 

Thomas   Lee,   98  X  62    in.      It   surely   was   a   bargain   at 

£280.     This  work  shows  Captain  Lee  standing  in  a  wood 

wearing  a  laced  and   embroidered  shirt,   and  legs  naked 

to  the  feet.      He  carries  a  target,   Spanish  morion,   and 

sword,  with  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  holds  a  spear  in  his 

hand.     There    was    keen    bidding    for    a    fine    group    of 

James  II.,  as  Duke  of  York,  with  his  Duchess  Anne  Hyde 

and   their   children,    the  future    Queens    Mary   and   Anne. 

66  X   75   in.      It   is   traditionally   attributed   to  Lely,    but 

a  note  in  the  catalogue  indicated  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins 

Baker    prefers     the     attribution    to     Jacob     Huysmans. 

Nevertheless,  it  changed  hands  at  £840.     Antonio  Moro's 

three-quarter  length  of  Philip  IE,   48  x  36  in.,   fetched 

£640.      An    English    school    portrait    of    Sir    Henry    Eee. 

who  was  sworn  to  the  service  of  Henry   VIII.   in   1545, 

84  X  54  in.,  brought  £380  ;    a  school  of  Holbein  portrait 

of  Henry   !'///.,  standing,   wearing  a  red  doublet  trimmed 

with  fur,  gloves    m    right    hand   and   a    sheathed   dagger    in 

left.     90   X  54     in.,     .{300;      and     an    early     17th-century 

English    school    portrait    of    Anne    Vavasour    in    a    light 

coloured   dress,    with    a    fink    flower   pattern,    80   X  48J    in., 

£220.      John     1  loppner's    bust    portrait    of    Hon.    James 

Dillon  in  red  coal.  29  X   24  in.,  sold  for  £250  ;    and  Willem 

Wissing's   three-quarter   length   of  James   El.    in   armour 

with  red  cloak  and  white  sleeves,  50  x  40  in.,  £200  ;    Paul 

van    Somer's   portrait    of    Anne    Worthy,    Lady    Morton, 

grandmother  of  the  poet  Earl  of  Rochester,  8i        50  in., 

£310  ;     and    one   called    /■//  abeth    Lee.    Lady    I  anfield,    by 

the    same    artist,     8 1     ■     50    in.,    £200.       Aert     de    ('.elder's 

Jacob's  Dream,  showing  Jacob  sleeping  cm  the  ground  with 

an   Angel  bending  over  him,  60    ■    45  in.,  fetched  £240; 

and   £300  was  given  lor  three  hunting  scenes.    / //,    Meet, 
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The  Run  and  The  Kill,  by  the  18th-century  artist,  Walter 
Grimbaldson,   57   x   57   in. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Dillon  furniture  and  tapestry 
which  was  sold  on  May  26th.  The  ^  lots,  thanks  again 
to  the  private  buyer,  brought  £5,920.  Here,  too,  a 
National  purchase  was  made.  The  authorities  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  acquired,  at  a  cost  of  £180, 
an  Italian  side-table  (57  in.  wide),  designed  by  Henry 
Flitcroft  (Burlington's  Harry),  and  made  at  Florence  in 
1726,  for  the  2nd  Earl  of  Litchfield.  The  table  had  a 
bossi  marble  top  inlaid  in  the  centre  with  the  Litchfield 
arms  enclosed  in  a  design  of  flowers,  fruit  and  butterflies, 
and  two  oval  vignettes  at  the  sides.  One  of  these 
vignettes  depicts  a  harbour  scene  with  Admiral  Fitzroy 
Lee's  ship,  flying  a  red  flag.  The  top  price,  however, 
£"1,700,  was  paid  for  a  Louis  XV.  walnut  suite  comprising 
six  arm-chairs  and  two  settees,  63  in.  wide.  The  former, 
with  shaped  arms  and  on  cabriole  legs,  were  upholstered 
with  contemporary  Beauvais  tapestry,  woven  with  panels 
containing  scenes  from  JEsop's  Fables,  while  the  latter 
were  covered  with  similar  tapestry,  but  with  panels 
containing  landscapes.  The  Chippendale  mahogany 
pieces  included  a  set  of  eight  chairs,  with  pierced  vase- 
shaped  splats  to  the  backs,  supported  on  carved  cabriole 
legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  which  realised 
£200  ;  a  set  of  four  lounge  arm-chairs,  seats  and  backs 
covered  with  leather,  also  on  cabriole  legs  with  claw-and- 
ball  feet,  /220  ;  and  a  cheval  fire  screen,  the  frame 
supported  on  scrolled  legs  and  toes,  containing  a  gros-  and 
petit-point  needlework  panel  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
32  x  50  in.,  £275.  A  set  of  six  George  I.  gilt  chairs, 
seats  and  backs  covered  with  brocade,  on  carved  cabriole 
legs  and  paw  feet,  made  £"220  ;  and  a  George  I.  walnut 
suite,  comprising  an  arm-chair,  a  stool  and  six  chairs, 
on  "  broken  "  cabriole  legs,  the  straight  sections  inlaid 
with  arabesques  of  marquetry  and  terminating  in  boldly 
shaped  spatulate  feet,  £200.  An  18th-century  needlework 
carpet,  worked  in  cross  stitch  with  a  floral  design  in  a 
border  of  different  fruits,  etc.,  i\  X  q£  ft.,  found  a 
buyer  at  £610.  This  carpet  had  been  stored  away  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  prior  to  that  had  been  used 
on  very  rare  occasions,  hence  its  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  A  set  of  four  17th-century  panels  of 
Brussels  tapestry,  by  Dogus  de  Vos,  sold  separately, 
brought  a  total  of  £"935  ;  of  this  sum  £"370  was  given  for 
one  representing  The  Scene  at  Vulcan's  Forge,  17  ft.  7  in. 
X   11   ft.  3  in. 


Two    water-colour    drawings,    by    J      M.    W.    Turner, 
Pembroke  Castle,  circa  1821)  (uf   >    i0|  in.)  ami  <  rit 
Castle,    Carnarvonshire,    circa    1835,    signed    with    initials 
(n|   x    io|  in.),  were  the  outstanding  works  at  Christie's 
on  May   4th.      Both    appeared   in   the  celebrated    Novar 


sale  in  the  'seventies  when  they  fetch' 
respectively.  Pembroke  Castle,  which  had  been  engraved 
by  T.  Jeavons,  now  changed  hands  at  {'151  ;  and  Cn 
Castle,  engraved  by  S.  Fisher,  made  £399  Among  other 
notable  water-colours  were  two  by  P.  de  W'int  :  ( 
—  View  looking  across  the  Cam  towards  the  Town,  with 
King's  College  in  the  middle  distant,  [6|  31  in.  ;  and 
Lincoln — View  on  the  River,  with  boys  bathing  in  the 
foreground,  the  Cathedral  and  Town  on  rising  ground  m 
the  centre,  15  x  29  in.  Each  brought  {252  A  Peep  at 
the  Hounds  :  a  farm  wagon  at  a  ford,  with  peasant  children, 
by  Birket  Foster,  9  x  14  in.,  sold  for  £73  10s.  ;  Glencoe 
from  the  Hills,  looking  towards  Ballachulish,  Argyllshire, 
with  deer-stalkers,  1880,  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  2<»  40  in  . 
£78  15s.  ;  and  F.  Cotes's  portrait  of  William  Henry, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  military  uniform,  wearing  the 
Riband  and  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  pastel,  signed  and 
dated  1769,  2i£  X  17^  in.,  £60  18s.  The  next  picture 
sale  in  these  rooms  took  place  on  May  Kjth,  when  the 
top  price,  £315,  was  given  for  The  New  Bedford,  one  of 
Richard  Sickert's  music  hall  glimpses,  83  x  28J  in.  ; 
and  £231  was  offered  for  his  Soldiers  of  King  Albert  at 
the  Ready,  painted  in  1914,  69  X  57^  in.  The  Call  to 
tin  Colours,  by  Herman  Tenkate,  on  panel,  27  x  39  in., 
changed  hands  at  £"79  16s.  ;  Birket  Foster's  Pangbourne 
Lock  on  the  Thames,  exhibited  at  Nottingham  Castle, 
35!  X  58  in.,  £j8  15s.  ;  and  Footsteps  in  tin  Snow,  by 
J.  Farquharson,  39  X  igh  in.,  £j3  10s.  Two  pictures 
(both  by  Arthur  Devis)  reached  the  dignity  of  three 
figures  on  May  26th.  One  was  a  portrait  group  of 
Mr.  Stracey  Till,  his  wife,  his  sons  John  and  Richard, 
Sarah,  his  daughter,  and  Mr.  Edward  Gilbert  'Mrs.  Till's 
brother),  in  the  garden  of  his  house,  with  a  eiew  of  London 
in  the  background.  42  x  02  in.  This  received  a  final 
bid  of  £2 10  ;  while  at  £120  15s.  the  hammer  fell  on  the 
second  picture,  The  Rev.  Thomas  D'Oyly,  seated  at  a  table 
handing  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  who  stands  in  front  of 
hi  in.    29  X   24   in. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  10th,  ./  Hilly  and  Wooded 
Landscape,  with  a  Waterfall,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael, 
signed,  23^  X  31  in.,  realised  £165  ;  and  bidding  stopped 
at  £120  for  T.  R.  T.  Davis's  Philip  Payne,  Huntsman 
to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  on  his  favourite  horse  C  herring  ton, 
surrounded  by  the  Badminton  Hounds,  z~\  \o\  in. 
The  latter  picture  was  engraved  by  Charles  Turner. 
Clearing  after  Ram,  signed  and  dated  [924,  10  2''  in. 
and  The  Black  Page,  signed,  29  X  24  in.,  by  P.  Wilson 
Steer,  fetched  {00  and  £72  respectively;  and  An  un- 
dulating Dutch  Landscape,  with  a  group  0/  Trees  and 
Wayfarers  on  a  Road,    ascribed   to   Hobbema,   on  panel, 

£90,  There  was  some  enthusiastic  bidding  on  May  17th 
tor  water-colour  drawings  by  IV  De  Wmt  ,111. 1  Copley 
Fielding.  As  much  as  >  380  was  paid  for  a  delightful 
View  oj  Bolton  Abbey,  by  I  ><•  Wint,  jo  yo  in.;  and 
High  Tor,  by  the  same  artist,  [6  23  in.,  mad.-  {165 
The  more  notable  of  the  Coplej    Fieldings  were:    Mom 

Mists,  signed  and  dated   [8  \8,  2  [{  j8  in  .  whi(  b  brought 

£325;      Arundel,    signed     and     dated     1-.  JO    in. 

f  (mi        and    South    Down,    Sussex,    also    signed    and    dated 

[ii  .  M)  in.  / 1 20  The  i'n  tines  included  a 
Scottish  Mountain  Scene  with  Cattle  in  the  Mist,  by  Peter 
Graham,  signed  and  dated  [886,  23.I  •  3.s.\  in.,  which 
sold   for  £155;    and    The    Windmill,    iq\       zq\   in.,  and 
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Stratford-on-  Ivon,    33J  x  50    in.,    by    E.    M.    Wimperis, 
both  signed  and  dated  1S91,  ^88  and  £76  respectively. 


Prices  for  old  English  silver,  which  have  remained 
on  an  extraordinarily  consistent  high  level  throughout 
the  financial  chaos,  were  well  maintained  in  the  sales 
held  during  May.  For  example,  at  Sotheby's,  on  the 
25th  of  that  month,  as  much  as  720s.  per  oz.  was  given 
for  a  small  bowl,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  G.S.  crowned, 
with  a  crescent  below,  1683,  and  weighing  1  oz.  8  dwt. 
The  sides  of  this  rare  piece  were  engraved  with  a 
chinoiserie  design  of  birds  and  leaves,  partly  matted, 
and  the  short  base  with  reeded  decoration.  Then  again, 
a  fine  tumbler  cup,  probably  by  Matthew  Lofthouse,  17T0 
(4  oz.),  changed  hands  at  500s.  per  oz.  The  cup  was 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Walter,  M.P. 
(1672— 1722),  Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth,  and  inscribed 
'  The  Gift  of  The  Honble.  St.  John  Walter  Baront  : 
To  the  Company  of  Taylors."  A  pair  of  square  waiters, 
on  four  moulded  feet,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1731  (40  oz.  8  dwt.), 
made  205s.  per  oz.  The  centres  were  engraved  with 
the  arms  of  Samuel  Reynardson,  F.R.S.  (1 704-1 797), 
impaling  those  of  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  Randolph  Knipe.  The  inner  borders  were  decorated 
with  small  vignettes  containing  heraldic  and  classic 
heads  within  an  architectural  framing,  and  the  outer 
borders  finely  moulded  and  designed  with  further  imagery 
heads.  Other  per  oz.  prices  included  a  plain  pitcher- 
shape  cream  jug,  with  scroll  handle  and  moulded  base, 
1733  (3  oz.  1  dwt.),  100s.  ;  a  large  tankard,  with  nearly 
straight  sides,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  1st  Duke  of  Leeds, 
the  flat  cover  having  a  volute  thumb-piece  joined  to  a 
scroll  handle,  maker's  mark  P.D.  between  crescents,  1662 
(35  oz.  18  dwt.),  63s.  ;  a  beaker  with  everted  lip,  decorated 
with  formal  fohage  in  panels,  enclosed  by  intersecting 
straps,  and  pendant  acanthus  leaves,  on  moulded  base, 
maker's  mark  H.M.  with  a  bird  and  olive  branch  below, 
1663  (3  oz.  6  dwt.),  1 50s.  ;  and  a  plain  oblong  box,  with 
slightly  shaped  corners,  moulded  borders  and  domed 
cover,  by  Edward  Holiday,  1715  (11  oz.  13  dwt.),  110s. 
A  set  of  three  oblong  tea-caddies,  finely  chased  in  the 
Louis  XV.  rococo  manner  with  shells,  cartouches  and 
chinoiserie  ornament  in  relief,  in  original  case  of  walnut 
and  amboyna  wood,  with  silver  mounts,  by  Paid  Lamerie, 
1739  (weight  of  caddies,  38  oz.  16  dwt.),  sold  "all  at  " 
for  /115  ;  a  cone-shaped  chocolate  pot,  engraved  with 
arms  of  Bowles,  surmounted  by  a  domed  cover  with 
d  top  to  admit  the  stirring  rod,  the  swan-neck 
faceted  spout  at  right  angles  to  the  wooden  handle,  by 
Xtitlianiel  Locke,  1711  (21  oz.  18  dwt.),  "all  at,"  ^88; 
and  a  similar  price  was  paid  lor  a  plain  pear-shape  hot- 
jug,    with    moulded    and    lunged    hp   and    slightly 


domed  cover  with   vase-shape   finials,   on   oval  base,   by 
John   Chapman,    17211    (19  oz.   6  dwt.). 

The  most  interesting  lot  in  Christie's  sale,  on  May  3rd. 
was  a  caudle  cup  and  cover,  maker's  mark  I.C.  mul 
mullet  below,  1659,  with  a  stand  of  tazza  form,  maker's 
mark  H.N.,  a  bird  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak  below, 
1658  (total  weight,  45  oz.  15  dwt.),  costing  a  buyer  150s. 
per  oz.  The  lower  part  of  the  cup  is  repousse  and  chased 
with  a  band  of  large  flowers  ;  the  scroll  handles  are 
formed  as  female  terminal  figures  ;  and  the  cover,  with 
similar  decoration,  is  surmounted  by  a  baluster  finial. 
The  border  of  the  stand  is  repousse  and  chased  in  high 
relief  with  flowers  and  foliage.  Both  pieces  bear  the 
arms  of  Hutton  in  plume  mantling,  and  were  exhibited 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1901.  A  cupping 
bowl  with  flat  pierced  handle,  maker's  mark  D.O. 
(probably  for  John  Downes),  1699,  on  three  feet  added 
at  a  later  date  (4  oz.  3  dwt.),  fetched  120s.  per  oz.  A 
pair  of  gold  racing  cups,  on  circular  feet,  the  bodies 
decorated  with  a  band  of  flowers,  by  Paul  Storr,  1823 
(29  oz.  11  dwt.),  brought  108s.  per  oz.  One  cup  was 
engraved  "  Edinburgh  Cup,  1S23,  won  by  Negociator  "  ; 
the  other,  "  The  Montrose  Cup,  1823,  won  by  Negociator." 
The  sale  on  May  17th  comprised  the  collection  belonging 
to  the  late  Cora,  Countess  of  Strafford.  Though  many 
of  the  more  important  pieces  were  withdrawn  from  the 
sale  "  on  account  of  certain  information  received  by  the 
executors  of  the  estate,"  a  satisfactory  total  of  £2,11)4 
was  obtained  for  the  remaining  lots.  A  small  plain 
cream  pitcher,  probably  by  Benjamin  Bentley,  circa  1 730, 
a  small  plain  shaped  mug,  1763,  and  another,  embossed 
with  flowers,  1775  (total  weight,  8  oz.  4  dwt.),  realised 
60s.  per  oz.  ;  a  plain  bowl,  on  circular  foot,  with  slightly 
everted  lip,  probably  Irish,  circa  1750  (14  oz.  4  dwt.), 
48s.  ;  a  mug,  of  bulbous  form,  the  lower  part  repousse 
and  chased  with  alternate  spiral  fluting  and  gadroons, 
with  reeded  neck  and  handle,  1691  (3  oz.  10  dwt.),  55s.  ; 
and  ^108  "  all  at  "  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  candelabra 
with  branches  for  four  lights,  on  circular  bases  and  baluster 
stems,  and  decorated  with  bands  of  gadrooning  (28  in. 
high),   by  Matthew  Boulton,  Birmingham,    1809. 


A  few  notable  mezzotints  were  included  in  the  picture 
sale  at  Christie's  on  May  26th.  The  Gower  Family,  after 
Romney,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  was  sold  for  £262  ios.  ; 
The  Ladies  Waldegrave,  after  Reynolds,  by  Valentine 
Green,  was  bought  in  at  /241  ios.  :  both  were  "  first 
states."  A  proof  before  all  letters  of  Lady  A  inn-  Lambton 
and  her  Children,  after  Hoppner,  by  J.  Young,  which 
was  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  in  [918,  found  a 
biner  at  (210,  a  sum  also  paid  for  a  similar  state  of 
Lady  Hamilton  us  "  Nature,"  alter  Romney,  by  11.  Meyer 
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THE  ANCIENT  ART  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

Mayan  and  early  Mexican  sculpture,  with  a  generous 
addition  of  the  decorative  arts  of  metal  work,  textiles 
and  pottery  from  the  Nazca,  Chimu  and  Quimbaya 
cultures  of  South  America,  formed  an  exhibition  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  which  has  proved  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  entire  season.  To  bring  this  material  from  the 
seclusion  of  ethnological  and  archaeological  departments, 
where  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  scholarly  interest, 
and  to  show  it  under  the  eegis  of  an  art  museum,  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  in  an  adequate  manner 
to  a  subject  which  the  more  astute  art  critics  have  been 
praising  for  some  time.  There  has  never  been  in  New 
York  a  display  comparable  to  the  recent  exhibition  which, 
beautifully  arranged,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
Museum  through  May  and  June.  Such  an  event  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  co-operation  of  many  museums 
and  private  collectors  ;  among  the  pieces  so  assembled 
the  contributions  from  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
University  and  Pennsylvania  University  Museum  in 
Philadelphia  were  outstanding.  "  American  Sources  of 
Modern  Art  "  was  the  official  title  of  the  exhibition,  and 
in  order  to  bring  this  material  within  the  scope  of  the 
Museum's  vaison  d'etre,  a  group  of  modern  works  were 
shown  which  had  adapted  or  imitated  these  ancient 
styles.  These  paled  into  insignificance,  as  all  pseudo- 
primitives  must,  when  confronted  with  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  the  inmost  convictions  and  beliefs  of  a  people. 

Among  the  Mayan  sculptures  were  three  carved  lime- 
stone lintels  from  Piedras  Negras,  in  Guatemala,  showing 
ritualistic  subjects  involving  a  great  amount  of  intricate 
detail.  There  was  also  a  monumental  single  figure  on  a 
great  slab  which  has  been  lent  by  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  to  the  University  Museum,  by  whose 
courtesy  it  was  exhibited  in  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time.  The  subject,  a  figure  sowing  corn,  was  possibly 
intended  for  a  priest  or  a  god.  The  carved  lintels,  how- 
ever, were  of  greater  artistic  beauty.  One  was  dated 
a.d.  39S  according  to  our  calendar  :  its  repetition  of  detail 
in  costume  was  highly  effective  ;  the  low  reliefs  naturally 
suggest  comparison  with  Egyptian  or  Mesopotamia  11 
carvings,  which  these  equal  in  artistry  and  sometimes 
surpass.  The  Mayans  were  capable  of  rendering  figures 
in  profile  -with  greater  skill  than  the  Egyptians,  and'  they 
had  also  mastered  the  even  more  difficult  three-quarter 
view,  which  could  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  in  the  jade 
plaques  from  Palenque,  with  their  seated  figure  of  ;i  god 
receiving  an  offering. 

Figures  in  the  round  generally  took  the  form  of  fa\ 
ornaments  for  temples,  and  among  these  was  the  excep- 
tionally fine  head  of  a  Maize  Goddess  lent  by  the  Peabody 
Museum,  which  comes  from  Copan,  Honduras,  and  was 
made  about  a.d.  515  (No.  i.).  This  is  carved  in  tracby  te 
and,  as  iron  implements  were  unknown  to  the  Mayans, 
was  executed  with  stone,  or  tools  of  jadeite  or  bronze. 


No.    I. HEAD       OF       A       MAIZE       GODDESS       IN       TRACHYTE 

FACADE    ORNAMENT    FROM    COPAN,     HONDURAS 

CIRCA    A.D.    515 

LENT    BY    THE    PEABODY    MUSEUM    TO    THE    EXHIBITION    AT 

THE    MUSEUM    OF    MODERN    ART,    NEW    YORK 

It  is  powerful  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  conscious,  but  not 
too  insistent,  stylization  carried  out  in  the  formal  head- 
dress and  the  turn  of  the  eyelids  and   the  mouth. 

The  ruder  and  virile  art  of  the  Toltecs  and  the  later 
Totonacs,  the  northern  neighbours  of  the  Mayans  who 
over-ran  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  was  represented  in  their 
funerary  urns  and  single  figures,  among  them  being  .1 
heroically  conceived,  although  small,  figure  lent  by  Mrs. 
Dwight  W.  Morrow.  Terminating  the  artistic  1  hronologj 
were  the  remarkable  obsidian  masks  of  the  Aztecs,  who 
rose  to  power  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  better  these  in  simplicity  and  subtlety  in  any 
period. 

Vlayan  pottery  preserves  the  only  examples  ol  painting 
from  this  civilisation,  since  their  frescoes  have  all  crum- 
bled. It  also  shows  a  ceramic  art  which  for  form  alone 
rivals  the  Chinese.     The  hues  of  a   great    covered  dish 

whose     handle     is    a     jaguar     head     [ciVCd     \.i>.      |7.i.     from 

Guatemala)  has  the  vigorous  proportions  of  the  T'ang 
wares.  There  were  other  pieces  of  greater  pictorial 
importance,   but  none   was   liner  in   line. 

Gold  ornaments,  Hat  and  in  the  round,  formed  a  notable 
group  and  were  recovered  principally  from  the  sacred 
lake  of  Quimbaya,  in  Peru,  to  which  they  were  consigned 
as   votive  offerings,     A    pottery   bowl   covered   in   gold, 
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NO.    II. THE    PALANQUIN  CIRCA    1699  II     FT.     BY     IO    FT.     IO    IN. 

ONE    OF    A    SET    OF   FOUR    TAPESTRIES    WOVEN    FOR    ELIHU    YALE    BY    JOHN    YANDERBANK,    SOHO 
GIVEN    BY    MR.     EDWARD    S.     HARKNESS    TO    THE    GALLERY    OF    FINE    ARTS,     YALE    UNIVERSITY 


lent  by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  of  Cambridge,  represents 
a  technical  process  which  has  long  puzzled  archaeologists. 
Other  Peruvian  objects  included  a  fine  group  of  Nazca 
pottery  (second  to  sixth  century  a.d.)  ;  and  in  a  later 
Chimu  group  there  was  a  portrait  head  in  red  and  white 
ware,  which  was  of  pronounced  sculptural  value.  Peru- 
vian embroideries,  tapestries  and  the  allied  art  of  feather 
mosaic  were  seen  in  the  pieces  lent  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  Other 
important  contributors  to  the  exhibition  were  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  sent  examples  of 
Aztec  and  Totonac  sculpture,  and  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  whose  sculptures 
from  Quirigua  included  a  dark  stone  figure  of  the  god 
Xipe  Totec,  "  the  flayed  one,"  wearing  the  skin  of  a 
sacrificial  victim. 


AN  ELIHU  YALE  TAPESTRY 
.Mr.   Edward  S.    Harkness  lias  presented  the  fourth 

Indian  Tapestries  "  to  the 


and  last  ni  the  Elihu   Yale 


Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  at  Yale  University.  This  panel, 
measuring  n  ft.  by  10  ft.  10  in.,  is  entitled  The  Palanquin 
(No.  ii.),  the  remaining  three,  which  have  already  been 
presented  by  Mr.  Harkness  to  the  same  gallery,  being 
The  Concert,  The  Toilet  of  a  Princess  and  The  Promenade. 
They  were  woven  about  1699  by  John  Vanderbank  at 
the  looms  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  in  Great  Queen  Street, 
Soho,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  Elihu  Yale's 
daughter  Catherine  to  Dudley  North,  a  near  relative  of 
the  Lords  Guilford.  The  vertical  selvage  on  the  right 
contains  on  its  lower  part  the  mark  of  the  manufactory. 
Elihu  Yale's  appreciation  of  chinoiseries  in  the  "  Indian 
manner  "  was  a  natural  result  of  a  king  residence  in 
India,  to  which  he  went  in  1672  in  the  service  of  the 
Easl  India  Company.  He  rose  to  the  position  of  Governor 
of  its  settlement  at  Fort  St.  George  in  1687,  and  held 
this  position  until  1692.  Returning  to  London  in  [699 
with  a  great  Oriental  collection,  he  was  conspicuous  for 
his  lavish  gifts  ;  so  inexhaustible  was  his  supply  of 
oricntalia  that  he  is  credited  with  innovating  the  system 
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of  sale  by  auction  in  order  to  dispose  of  an  excess  of 
belongings.  His  taste  for  things  Indian  antedated  the 
general  popularity  of  the  "  Indian  style."  The  tapestries 
woven  for  him  by  Vanderbank  were  the  second  example 
of  that  weaver's  use  of  this  type  of  design,  although  he 
was  to  make  others  later.  His  first  Indian  tapestries 
were  woven  in  1690,  a  year  after  he  had  succeeded  Thomas 
Axton  as  head  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  and  were  designed 
for  the  Withdrawing  Room  at  Kensington  Palace.  He 
supplied  ninety-nine  ells  at  ^5  an  ell,  adding  three  more 
pieces  in  1696.  All  of  these  have  since  entirely  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  Yale  set  as  the  oldest  representative 
of  this  style.  Of  Vanderbank's  other  Indian  tapestries, 
Thomson,  in  his  Tapestry  Weaving  in  England,  mentions 
a  set  at  "  The  Vyne,"  near  Basingstoke,  which  contains 
some  of  the  same  groups  that  appear  in  the  Yale  set  ; 
two  Indian  tapestries  with  Chinese  borders,  signed  by 
Yanderbank,  which  were  at  Belton,  belonging  to  Earl 
Brownlow,   and  two  at  Adlington   Hall,   in  Cheshire. 


NOS.    III.    AND    IV. TWO    SIXTH-CENTURY    A.D. 

CHINESE    SCULPTURES  FROM    TIM,    CHOU 

IN    PENNSYLVANIA    MUSEUM 

No.     III. LEFT  :       A     DVARAPAI.A     OR     TEMPLE     GUARDIAN 

HT.,     II     IN. 
No.    IV. RIGHT  I      BUST   OF   A    BODH1SATTYA  HT.,    8    IN. 


TRANSITION    SCULPTURE    FROM    THE   SIREN 
COLLECTION 

Several  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  for 
tunately  acquired  a  group  of  some  thirty  pie<  es  <>i  Chinese 
sculpture  from  the  private  collection  <>l  the  well-known 
Sinologist,  Dr.  Osvald  Siren.  These  were  not  shown  In 
the  Museum  until  last  spring  on  the  occasion  of  a  brief 
but  extensive  arrangement  of  acquisitions  in  the  field  ol 
Chinese  sculpture  which  had  come  to  the  Museum  in  the 

past    ten    years. 

A.mong  Hie  sculptures  in  the  Siren  group  were  foui 
small  white  marble  figures  of  exceptional  grace  ami 
beauty,  coming  from  the  transition  period  honi  Wei  to 
T'ang  and  preserving  the  better  qualities  of  both.     They 

were  probably  made  alter  the  middle  Of  the  M\th  lenturv 

of  our  era  and  belong  to  a  brief  interval  in  the  s<  ulptural 
art  ol  China  ol  which  comparatively  lew  pieces  have 
descended  to  us.  These  figures,  three  bodkisattvas  and 
a  dvdrapdla  or  temple  guardian  (see  Nos.  iii.  and  iv.), 
come    from    the   neighbourhood    of   the   city    ol    Ting    <  tlOU 
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PRIMITIVE  CATALAN  PANEL  FOR  THE 
NELSON  GALLERY 

In  tin-  fifteenth-centurj  Catalan  painting  ol  an  angel 
(No  \  |  which  has  been  included  among  the  latest  a< 
quisitions  oi  the  Nelson  Gallery  oi  Art  in  Kansas  City, 
there  is  a  highly  interesting  example  oi  the  earlier  art 
ol  Spain  in  it--  affiliations  with  the  so-called  "  Intel 
national  Style."  In  this  style,  which  held  nearly  all  ol 
Europe  m  an  artistic  unity,  Italian.  French,  Flemish 
and  German  influences  were  mingled.  Spam  brought 
nothing  to  its  formation,  bul  took  much,  tor  her  art  was 
not  at  that  tune  strong  in  its  pictorial  manifestations, 
and  it  remained  lor  still  .mother  foreign  influence,  that 
of  Greco,  to  base  it  soundly  in  a  glorious  tradition.  The 
earlier  products  ol  Spanish  dependence  on  the  painting 
of  her  neighbours  are  often  delightful  hybrids,  the  crea- 
tions of  art  neither  meat  nor  profound.  Hut  in  their 
naive  blending  of  the  grace  of  the  Italian  Trecentisti, 
headed  by  Simone,  with  the  delicate  perfection  of  the 
Franco-Flemings,  they  often  succeeded  in  arriving  at 
considerable  individuality. 

The  Nelson  Gallery's  new  panel,  which  has  been 
acquired  through  Arnold  Seligmann,  Key  &  Company, 
has  been  examined  by  Professor  Chandler  R.  Tost,  ol 
Harvard  University,  whose  History  of  Spanish  Painting 
has  thrown  more  light  on  the  earlier  Spanish  schools  than 
any  previous  work  in  English.  Professor  Post  believes 
this  painting  to  be  part  of  a  larger  work  showing  the 
Burial  of  SI.  Catherine,  and  suggests  that  the  earlier 
attribution   to  one  of  the  two  masters  of  Sieuenza  be  set 


NO.     V. ANGEI.  CATALAN     SCHOOL 

FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 
AlOlTRED    BY    THE    NELSON    GALLERY    OF    ART 

(Photograph  :    Courtesy  of  Arnold  Seligmann,  Rev   c~   Co.) 


in  the  southern  part  of  Chihli  province  :  a  region  which 
from  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Wei  had  been  the  centre 
of  an  image-making  industry,  for  a  temple  was  situated 
there,  and  this  locality  possessed  a  supply  of  a  fine,  white 
micaceous  marble.  The  output  continued  in  the  time 
of  the  Northern  Ch'i,  who  succeeded  to  power  in  this 
region  in  550  and  ruled  until  577.  Out  of  an  assimilated 
Tartar  influence  and  the  reassertion  of  the  native  Chinese 
spirit,  and  responding  to  artistic  influences  which  naturally 
entered  from  India  with  the  growth  of  Buddhism,  the 
later  sixth-century  style  was  formed.  Perhaps  elements 
so  diverse  could  not  long  have  been  held  in  harmony, 
but  at  this  moment  the  fusion  was  complete.  There  is 
still  the  linear  grace  which  is  unmistakably  of  Wei  deriva- 
tion, an  archaic  flatness  imposed  on  a  budding  fullness 
<>t  form  and  richness  of  contour,  a  sweetness  ot  spirit 
which  gives  the  divine  beings  a  rare  gentleness.  The 
greatest  .  harm  i>  m  the  simplicity  which  prevails,  the 
draperies  and  ornament,  head-dresses  and  jewellery  being 
.'-  unelaborate  as  possible,  in  contrast  to  the  Wei  and 
les  There  1-  in  all  a  flexibility  ot  form  rare 
in  a  sculptural  style  which  for  centuries  preferred  an 
re  immobility.  The  massive  shoulders  and  torso  oi 
'  lla  -how  an  Indian  influence,  but  thoroughly 
amalgamated  and  given  a  subtlety  unknown  in  Indian 
s(  ulpture. 


No.    VI 


PADU  \N    school 


BRONZE     BUS! 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 
ACQ1   [RED    BY     I  III      MINNEAPOLIS    I  MS  I  1  1  1    11     01      \  \<  I  s 
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NO.    VII.  —  THE    TEN    PAINTINGS    MISSING    FROM    THE    BROOKLYN     MUSEUM 


aside  in  favour  of  Nicola  Solana,  who  signed  the  retable 
of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Junyer  collection  in  Barcelona, 
as  the  stylistic  connection  is  a  convincing  one. 

For  geographical  reasons,  Catalonia  was  exposed 
strongly  to  the  influences  of  the  "  International  Style  " 
of  which  Avignon,  during  the  time  of  papal  residence 
(1309-77),  and  the  period  of  the  French  anti-popes 
(1378-1408),  was  the  centre.  Through  a  closeness  to 
this  dispenser  of  "  internationalism,"  Catalan  painting 
developed  in  three  easily  discernible  directions.  In  the 
sphere  of  the  brothers  Serra  the  Italian  influence  domi- 
nated ;  in  that  of  the  "  Guimera  style,"  the  early  French 
Gothic  ;  and  in  the  ambient  of  the  Master  of  St.  George, 
the  later  Franco-Flemish  manner.  But  beyond  these 
there  were  many  individual  and  sporadic  blendings  oi 
the  Catalan  with  the  "  International  Style."  To  one  of 
these  minor  classifications  our  panel  belongs,  for  its 
strongly  provincial  qualities  have  recast  the  calligraphic 
manner  of  Siena  and  Avignon.  The  panel  silhouettes  tin- 
figure  against  a  characteristic  gold  background  which 
is  both  incised  and  embossed.  The  placing  of  the  figure 
within  the  low  arch  suggests  the  Sienese  manner  and  the 
drawing  of  the  landscape  is  Italian,  but  the  formalisation 
of  the  bizarre  arrangement  of  the  hair  and  the  bristling 
pattern  made  by  the  wings  as  well  as  the  tendenc) 
toward   fullness  of  form   bespeak    a    healthy   localism. 

The  Nelson  Gallery,  the  new  owner  of  the  picture, 
has  not  yet  been  opened,  but  for  the  past  several  years, 
while   the   building   has   been   constructed,    it    lias    been 


forming  a  large  collection  in  many  fields  oi  European 
and  Oriental  art.  It  is  hoped  to  open  the  museum  some 
time  in  the  autumn. 

A  PADUAN  PATRICIAN   IN   BRONZE 

It  is  not  often  that  a  life-size  portrait  in  bronze  from 
sixteenth-century  Italy  comes  to  light  The  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts  therefore  counts  it  a  notable  addition 
to  its  collections  that  such  a  portrait,  showing  an  aged 
patrician,  a  work  of  the  I'aduan  School  111  the  late  fifteenth 
or    early    sixteenth    century,     has    been    purchased    for    its 

Renaissance  gallery  (No.  vi.).  Marble  and  terra-cotta  were 
more  favoured  media  for  portraiture  on  a  large  scale,  and 
it  was  not  until  Donatello  executed  his  portrait  oi  Niccolo 
d'Uzzano  toward  the  middle  ol  the  fifteenth  centurj 
that  other  sculptors  essayed  large  portraits  m  bronze 
The  bust  now  111  Minneapolis  has  been  attributed  t<>  the 
Paduan  master,  Bartolommeo  Bellano,  who  worked  with 
Donatello  when  the  latter  was  m  Padua  making  his  great 
altar  lor  the  Church  ol  San  \ntonio.  Bellano  is  known 
to  have  exe<  uted  .1  portrait  bust  and  a  bronze  statue  oi 
I'ope  Paul  II.  lor  Perugia  in  1466,  which  have  since  been 
destroyed.  The  .Museum,  however,  does  not  claim  the 
work  lor  Bellano  as.  lacking  documentary  evidence, 
attributions  in  this  field  must  remain  Largely  speculative. 
With  the  exception  ol  repairs  to  the  bridge  <>t  the  nose, 
right  nostril  and  chin,  the  piece  is  m  excellent  condition 

and    has  a    line   patina        The   modelling   is  crisp  and    sine. 

and    the  summing    up  of   character  oi    this  ageing,    but 
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alert  and  somewhat  cy- 
nical personality,  results 
in  a  portrait  of  high 
order, 

MISSING  FROM 

BROOKLYN 

MUSEUM 

The  Editor, 

The   Connoisseur. 

Sir,  —  The  Brooklyn 
Museum  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  you 
would  publish  this  photo- 
graph (No.  vii.)  of  the 
ten  paintings  stolen  from 
our  collections  on  April 
30th,  1933.  This  will 
enable  all  museums  and 
dealers  throughout  the 
world  to  recognise  the 
paintings  should  they 
be  offered  for  sale,  and  it 
will  help  us  materially  in 
securing  their  return. 
We  will  be  extremely 
grateful  for  this  co- 
operation. 

Philip  N.  Youtz 

(Assistant  Director, 

Brooklyn  Museum). 

Our  American  Editor 
writes  : — 

Of  the  ten  paintings 
stolen  from  the  Brooklyn 

Museum,  and  not  recovered  at  the  time  of  writing,  eight 
were  from  the  group  recently  installed  in  the  painting 
galleries  as  a  result  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Michael 
Friedsam,  the  bulk  of  whose  collection  went  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

Fouquet's  profile  portrait  of  Louis  XI.  once  belonged 
to  Francois  Roger  de  Gaignieres  (1642-1715),  historian 
and  antiquary.  In  171 1  he  gave  his  art  collection  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  is  to-day 
divided  between  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the 
Bodleian  Library.  The  Fouquet  portrait  was  included 
in  the  historic  exhibition  of  French  primitives  in  1904 
at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan. 

Five  Clouet  portraits  were  contained  in  the  Friedsam 
gift.  One  of  these  was  taken  by  the  thieves,  a  work 
given  to  Francois  Clouet  and  inscribed  Monsr  Lois  de 
Nevers ;  this  is  probably  Louis  de  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  Duke  of  Nevers,  who  in  1565  married  Henrietta 
of  Cleves,  Duchess  of  Nevers. 

Among  the  Italian  paintings  was  an  exquisite  and 
undeniably  precious  little  lunette  by  Fra  Angelico,  of 
which  Berenson  wrote  in  1917  that  it  was  an  "  autograph 
painting  by  Fra  Angelico.  Here  we  see  him  at  his  freshest, 
daintiest  and  sweetest,  and  almost  the  miniaturist. 
Doubtless  this  little  panel  originally  capped  a  min- 
iature altar-piece  like  the  two  or  three  once  at  Santa 
Maria      Novella."  Still      another     subject     from     the 

li, ill, in    school   was  a  small  panel  showing   the   //<</</"/ 


NO.    VIII. LOUISA,    COUNTESS    OF 
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(.'In  1st,     by     Bernardino 
l.uim. 

In  the  field  of  Flem- 
ish art  an  important 
panel,  also  small  in  size, 
was  taken  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden's  portrait 
of  Charles  the  Hold.  Duke 
oj  Burgundy.  Van  Dyck's 
Senor  Miosa,  Ambassa- 
dor oj  Spam  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  once  be- 
longed to  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, King  of  Spain, 
who.  in  his  flight  to 
America  after  Waterloo, 
brought  this  picture 
with  him.  where  it  has 
since  remained.  The 
two  English  paintings 
conclude  the  list  of 
Friedsam  pictures  taken. 
In  addition  an  Ascen- 
sion, by  Rubens,  was 
stolen,  and  a  Cranach 
showing  Judith  with  the 
head  of  Holofernes.  The 
latter  belongs  to  the 
Swedish  sculptor,  Carl 
Milles,  and  was  on  loan 
at   the   Museum. 

"PLANT    FORMS 
IN    ORNAMENT  " 


One  of  the  more  unusual  art  events  ottered  for  the 
summer  is  to  be  found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum's 
large  gallery  of  special  exhibitions  where  "  Plant  Forms 
in  Ornament  "  will  be  shown  until  September  10th.  The 
combination  of  examples  of  plant  forms  in  design  through- 
out the  ages  with  an  arrangement  of  the  actual  plants  to 
which  they  are  related,  has  resulted  in  an  exhibition  both 
diverting  and  stimulating.  It  brings  a  fresh  point  of 
view  to  a  subject  which  must  generally  be  pursued  on 
library  shelves.  Aside  from  visual  enjoyment,  there  are 
problems  sufficiently  knotty  to  elude  solution  on  a 
summer  day  or  even  later.  For  the  evolution  of  orna- 
ment making  use  of  plant  forms  by  no  means  always 
follows  the  simple  course  of  imitation,  although  at  times 
it  keeps  to  that  course  faithfully.  At  other  times,  a 
design  motif  of  naturalistic  type  has  a  way  of  pursuing 
an  independent  development.  It  goes  through  a  meta- 
morphosis and  emerges  in  some  new  "  plant  form  "  - 
identifiable  in  nature  but  not  derived  from  it — thereupon 
taking  the  name  of  its  prototype  in  Nature  and  adding 
to  the  general  confusion.  Thus,  the  Greek  acanthus  i-, 
hut  tin-  borrowed  palmette  in  plastii  form  which,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  acanthus,  was  named  accordingly, 
llir  more  ,m<  lent  palmette  itself,  suggesting  a  botanical 
origin,  has  eluded  identification  with  any  precise  form 
in     Nature 

On  the  other  hand,  Gothic  art,  interpretative  as  it  is, 
is   nearer   to   reality. 
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TWO   IMPORTANT   EXHIBITIONS 


OXFORD  MOVEMENT  EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  commemorating  the  Centenary  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  which  is  to  be  opened  at  the  Imperial 
Institute,  London,  on  July  8th,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
will  include,  besides  objects  of  a  mainly  personal  interest, 
many  valuable  works  of  art.     Among  these  a  prominent 
place  will  be  taken  by  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  St. 
Andrew's,    Wells    Street,    now   in   process   of   demolition  ; 
the  church  for  which  so  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  artists 
of  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  did  their  best  work,  although 
of   recent   years   it   had    fallen   into   undeserved   neglect. 
The  building,  even  for  a  London  church,  was,  however, 
an    unusually    dark    one,    and    the    high    quality    of    the 
craftsmanship  lavished  upon  its  decoration  can  be  almost 
better   appreciated   in   other   surroundings.     The   Litany 
desk  by  Burges  is  perhaps  as  accomplished  an  example 
of   woodwork    as   the    Gothic    Revival   has   produced    in 
England.     The  embroideries  to  be  exhibited  range  from 
the   middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,    when   mediaeval 
English   ornament   was   already   being   copied    with   sur- 
prisingly good  effect,   up  to  the  present  day.     The  im- 
mense influence  exercised  upon  ecclesiastical  art  by  the 
pre-Rapha  elites  will  be  illustrated  by  admirable  cartoons 
for  stained  glass  by  Rossetti,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and 
Burne-Jones — cartoons  which  show  an  intensity  of  colour 
and  a  vigour  of  design  seldom  equalled  in  the  later  work 
of  the  same  school.     The  metal-work,  which  will  include 
some  very  elaborate  altar  vessels  made  about  fifty  years 
ago  for  English  and  American  churches,  is  likely  also  to 
be   of  particular  interest  to   students   of  decorative  art 
during  the  last  century ;  here,  too,  a  few  modern  examples 
of  outstanding  quality   will  be  available  for  comparison. 
The  exhibition  will  only  be  open  for  ten  days,  but  it  should 
certainly  not  be  neglected  by  anybody  who   is  interested 
in    this    side    of    the    history   of    art. — Eric   Maclagan. 


MR.   MALLET  IS    I  XHIBITION 
Mr.  Francis  MLaixett's  exhibitions    .it   t"    Sew   Bond 
Street,   London,   in  aid  of  tin-   National    Art-Collections 

Fund,  are  always  important,  and  that  now  open  1-  one 
of  the  best  of  the  series  In  tin-  display  (<  losing  July 
1 5th i.  besides  giving  greater  prominence  to  Chinese 
Sevres  and  Old  English  porcelains,  Mr  Mallett  has 
included  a  higher  proportion  of  furniture  whose  beauty 
depends  less  on  elaborate  ornament  than  on  fine  design 
and  woods  excellent  in  colour  and  figure  This  gh 
distinctive  character  to  the  exhibition,  but  a  set  of  two 
arm  and  two  single  mahogany  chairs,  though  out- 
standing, are  by  no  means  alone  in  exemplifying  the  rich- 
est work  of  the  mid-eighteenth-century  cabinet  maker 
Among  the  oak,  two  early  seventeenth-century  buffets 
one  with  lion  sejant  supports,  the  other,  a  Scottish  item, 
with  graceful  clustered  columns  in  place  of  the  usual 
balusters,  may  be  remarked.  A  feature  of  the  displaj  is 
a  number  of  bracket  and  long-case  clocks  from  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  onwards,  including  one  by  Peter  Garon, 
in  a  red  tortoiseshell  case.  Chairs  ol  remarkably  gra<  eful 
proportion  represent  most  phases  of  the  craft  from  the 
Merry  Monarch's  reign  to  the  "  Chinese  Chippendale," 
while  the  latter  style  is  also  superbly  demonstrated  m 
a  pair  of  carved  gilt  mirrors  formerly  at  Burton  Constable. 
Among  tables,  the  pair,  of  which  one  is  here  illustrated, 
are  examples  of  a  fluent  and  unusual  treatment  suggestive 
in  its  grace  of  the  eighteenth-century  silversmith's  craft. 
Bureaux  and  kindred  pieces  are  well  exemplified,  and 
here  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  inclusion  of  items  which, 
though  clearlv  inspired  by  French  influence,  possess  the 
dignified  restraint   due  to  an    English  origin. 

Finally,  there  is  a  scarlet  lacquer  cabinet,  on  carved 
and  silvered  stand,  which  in  its  brilliant  colour  tells  ol 
the  prodigal  age  which  followed  the  Glorious  Restoration 


ONE     OF    A     PAIR 
OF    GILT    TABLES 

CIRCA    1 765 


THE  HISTORY  OF  WINK 


1  >  \      1   XHIBITION 

\  I     MR,     FRANCIS 

MALL]   rT'S 

..  \i  1  BRIES 


Illustrating  the  history  of  wine  in  England  from 
early  days,  a  loan  exhibition  will  remain  open  at  Vintners' 
Hall,  London,  during  the  first  week  of  July. 


[ncluding  mediaeval  and  later  MSS ..  books  and 
documents,  the  display  has  been  organised  in  co 
operation    with   the   Vintners'   Company 


7> 


COLLECTORS'     STORIES    AT 
THE     B.A.D.A.     BANQUET 


Sir  William  Burrell's  "  first  shot  "  in  collect- 
ing was  recalled  at  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association's  Annual  Banquet,  at  the  Hotel  Victoria, 
London,  on  May  25th — Mr.  Sydney  B.  Burney,  C.B.E. 
(President),  being  in  the  Chair.  In  an  entertaining  speech, 
Sir  William  Burrell  told  how,  as  a  lad,  some  fifty-six  years 
ago,  he  bought  a  Raeburn  at  a  small  auction  for  18s. 
But  realising  that  the  portrait  would  cost  at  least  30s. 
to  frame,  he  had  it  put  up  again,  when  it  was  knocked 
down  to  another  buyer  for  15s.  So  Sir  William  paid  the 
auctioneer  3s.  and  left  the  room.  As  he  remarked  : 
Raeburn  had  hardly  started  to  come  into  his  own  ! 

Another    reminiscence     told    of    Sir    William's    early 

kernoozing  "  in  London,  when  he  bought  a  set  of 
Chippendale  chairs  from  the  late  Mr.  D.  L.  Isaacs,  and 
from  Mr.  Moss  Harris,  for  £90.  In  those  days,  the  price 
seemed  a  lot  of  money,  so  Sir  William  had  the  set  on  the 
understanding  that  the  vendors  should  take  it  back  for 
^80  at  any  time.  The  purchase  was  made  on  the  account 
which  Sir  William  still  has  with  the  firm  of  M.  Harris 
and  Sons — and  the  chairs  have  yet  to  be  returned  ! 

Sir  Eric  Maclagan  had  also  a  story  to  tell  :  of  how  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  he  purchased  a  twelfth-century 
statuette  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for  45s. 
"  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,"  said  Sir  Eric,  "  that  I  was 
extremely  glad  not  to  see  Mr.  Sydney  Burney  in  the  sale- 
room." The  speaker  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition  held  by  the  B.A.D.A.  at  Christie's  last  year. 

Mr.  Burney  gave  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the 
B.A.D.A.'s  position.  Despite  the  difficult  times,  that 
body's  financial  strength  increases  annually,  and  though 
membership  has  slightly  decreased,  there  is  every  hope 
that  former  totals  will  soon  be  easily  passed. 

Mr.  Erank  Surgey  (President-Elect)  made  a  speech 
conspicuous  for  the  niceness  of  its  imagery.  After  com- 
plimenting Sir  William  Burrell  on  both  his  prowess  as 
a  collector  and  on  his  services  to  national  institutions,  the 
speaker  humorously  alluded  to  a  possible  revival  of  the 
high  justice  at  Sir  William's  border  castle.  "  If  I  am  to  be 
executed  in  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  Hutton  Castle," 
added  Mr.  Surgey,  "  I  beg  Sir  William  to  have  the  deed 
performed  with  the  mighty  two-handed  sword  in  front 
of  the  well-known  tapestry,  Justice  overcoming  Envy." 
[That  was  a  true  antiquary's  quip,  Mr.   Surgey  !] 

Mr.  Francis  Mallett  gave  to  the  B.A.D.A.  a  replica  of 
a  fine  silver-gilt  cup  of  1588  which  was  in  the  last  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition.  As  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  Mr.  Mallett  thanked  his  colleagues  for  their 
able  co-operation.  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Turner  presented  an 
illuminated  address  to  Mr.  Burney  in  token  of  the  latter's 
valued  services  ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Parsons  conducted 
his  annual  ceremony  of  providing  the  retiring  President 
with  a  Past-Presidential  badge. 


Besides  those  mentioned,  the  attendance  included  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbey,  Mr.  Murray  Adams-Acton,  Mr.  Colin 
Agnew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Livingstone  Bailv.  Miss  Grace 
Bateman,  Miss  Bellesi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (\.  Bellesi,  Mi- 
Edward  H.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Stephen  Benjamin,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Blairman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Blairman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaxter,  Mr.  Edgar  E.  Bluett, 
Mr.  G.  G.  Blumenthal,  Mr.  L.  S.  Bobbe,  Miss  Bonn, 
Mr.  Oliver  Brackett,  Miss  Bromley,  Miss  Burney,  Mrs. 
Sydney  B.  Burney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Carr,  Mr.  A.  C.  R. 
Carter,  Mr.  Evan  Charlton,  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clift,  Mr.  Cond,  Miss  M.  Connolly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Daniell,  Mr.  Sidney  Dark,  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr.  Arthur 
Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Davis,  Mr.  Dawson,  Mme.  Delomosne,  Mr.  C.  G.  des  Graz, 
Mr.  Wilfred  Drake,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Falcke,  Mrs 
Follett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Freeman,  Miss  Gilbert,  Mis 
Dorothy  Green,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danton  Guerault,  Mr.  Lance 
Hannen,  C.B.E.,  Mr.  T.  Leman  Hare,  Mr.  Harold  Harms- 
worth,  Miss  Barbara  Harris,  Miss  E.  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lionel  Harris,  jun.,  Mr.  Moss  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
S.  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tomas  Harris,  Mr.  Charles  Hobday, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  D.  Hobson,  Mr.  C.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Horsman,  Lieut. -Commander  G.  E.  P.  and  Mrs.  How,  Miss 
M.  Howes,  Miss  Humberstone,  Mr.  John  Hunt,  Mr. 
Hutchings  and  partner,  Mrs.  Ernest  jacobson,  Mr.  J. 
Judkins,  Miss  Keeble,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Keeble,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Kempton,  Mr.  Gerald  W.  Kerin,  Mr.  F.  E.  L.  Kern, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Kern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Knight,  Mrs. 
Kreitz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lee,  jun.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Lee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alex.  G.  Lewis,  Miss  Lipscombe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Lipscombe,  Miss  Lowes,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  R.  Mackay,  Mr. 
Neil  Maclaren,  Miss  M.  Maclay,  Miss  Manasseh,  Mr.  Alec 
Martin,  Mrs.  Michael,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Millar,  Mr.  Muir- 
head  Moffat,  Mr. and  Mrs. Bertie  Neale,  Mr.  Martin  S.  Norton, 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Norton,  Mr.  S.  H.  Owen,  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 
Parsons,  Mr.  Claude  A.  Partridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Par- 
tridge, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bernard  Perret,  Mr.  L.  B.  Perret, 
Mr.  Edmund  A.  Phillips,  Mr.  W.  Drummond  Popley,  Mr. 
Oscar  Raphael,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  L.  C.  Robinson,  Miss  Rimming- 
ton-Wilson,  Mr.  G.  Russell-Hay,  Mr.  Alec  Rutherford,  Mr. 
Frank  Rutter,  Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sawyer,  Miss 
Ina  Sawyer,  Mr.  James  Seacombe,  Mr.  A.  Shiva,  Mr.  Peter 
Sparks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stockton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erank 
Stoner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stoner,  Mrs.  Frank  Surgey, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Tatlock,  Miss  Josephine  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Rochelle  Thomas,  Mr.  Peter  A.  R.  Thomas,  Mr.  G. 
Douglas  Thomson,  Miss  V.  Towns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  F. 
Turner,  Miss  Vicaji,  Mr.  Richard  Vick,  Mr.  Bernard  Wait, 
Mr.  Parish  Watson,  Captain  Victor  A.  Watson,  Captain 
D.  N.  Whitaker,  M.C.,  Mr.  Temple  Williams,  Miss 
Willson,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Willson,  Sir  Robert  Witt,  C.H.I-:., 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wolff,  Mr.  A.  F.  Wolsey,  Miss 
R.  Wolsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Wolsev,  Mr.  Leonard 
Woolley,  Mr.  G.   L.  Worlock. 

At  the  B.A.D.A.'s  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Messrs 
Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's  on  May  24th,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : — President  :  Mr.  Frank  Surgey  ; 
Vice-Presidents  :  Mr.  Arthur  Churchill,  Mr.  W.  Drummond 
Popley,  Mr.  Cecil  F.  Turner.  Capt.  Victor  A.  Watson  wis 
re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer.  New  Members  of  the  Council 
are  Mr.  Cecil  Henry  Bullivant,  Mr.  C.  Parker  CusseiB 
Mr.  Alfred  Ebsworth  Hill,  Mr.  Leonard  Knight,  Mr. 
Reginald  P.  Way,  Captain  Donald  Nicoll  Whitaker,  M.C. 
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August,  1933 

BY    GRACIOUS     PERMISSION     OF    HIS     MAJESTY    THE    KING 


NO.   I. KING  CHARLES  II 


BY       SAMUEL       COOPER 


DRAWINGS    AT    WINDSOR    CASTLE 

By  H.  M.  CUNDALL,   I.S.O.,   F.S.A. 
HI. — Some    Portraits 


Windsor  Castle  is  a  veritable  mine  of  portraits  of 
historical  interest  and  artistic  importance.  Among 
those  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  the  magnificent 
series  of  heads  by  Holbein  is  in  itself  a  treasure  of 
the  first  magnitude.  This  series,  however,  is  so 
well  known  and  has  been  so  widely  reproduced — since 
Bartolozzi  made  his  set  of  engravings  from  it  that 
inclusion  of  examples  among  our  illustrations  has 
been  reluctantly  forgone  in  favour  of  works  less 
familiar  to  our  readers. 

Lest  Holbein  should  seem  to  be  neglected,  he  is 
represented  in  another  aspect  of  his  consummate  art. 
Facing  this  page  is  a  reproduction  of  "  The  Queen 
of  Sheba  before  Solomon  "  :  an  exquisite,  highly 
finished  silver  point  drawing  on  parchment,  in 
which  mastery  of  touch  and  subtle  modelling  unite 

Vol.  XCII.— No.  384.— e.  75 


with  a  sensitiveness  that  in  these  days  of  coarser 
draughtsmanship  seems  well-nigh  superhuman. 
Thirty-four  admirably  grouped  figures  are  in  the 
composition ;  while  the  colour  scheme,  a/most 
entirely  in  grisaille  and  blue,  but  with  skilfully 
placed  accents  of  gold,  green  and  red.  is  strikingly 
effective  in  its  sheer  simplicity. 

Opinion  varies  as  to  the  origin  of  this  drawing, 
which    Chamberlain    ("  Holbein,"    IT,    262-4)    ca^s 

one  of  the  most  considerable  arrangements  of 
grouping  ever  attempted  "  by  the  master.  That  so 
delicate  a  work  could  be  a  design  for  a  lost  fresco 
seems  scarcely  conceivable,  nor  is  there  definite 
evidence  to  slice  that  it  is  a  miniature  copy  of  one. 
There  are  points  of  similarity  to  Holbein's  drawing 
of  the  "  Triumph  of  Riches  "  in  the  Louvre  (circa 
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No.   IV. 


-DR.    ARNE,    THE    COMPOSER    OF        RULE,    BRITANNIA 
BY    FRANCESCO    BARTOLOZZI,     K.A. 


I532~3)  made  in  connection  with  the  vanished 
"  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard  "  frescoes  ;  and  the 
design  {1530)  in  the  Basle  Museum  for  the  "  King 
Rehoboam  "  fresco,  formerly  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  latter  city.  That  the  choice  of  "  Solomon  " 
as  a  subject  conveyed  a  subtle  compliment  to  Henry 
VIII.  is  probable.  It  remains  to  add  that  the 
original  of  our  frontispiece  was  formerly  in  the 
Arundel  Collection,  and,  while  there,  was  engraved 
by  Hollar. 


BKSIDKS  the  noted  collection  of  portraits  in 
chalk  by  Holbein,  there  arc,  as  may  be 
naturally  expected,  numerous  presentments 
in  water-colour,  pen,  pencil,  or  pastel  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Isaac  Olivers  beautiful  drawing  of  (Jurat 
Elizabeth  was  illustrated  in  the  first  article  on  this 
treasure  house  of  art  ;  bul  notice  must  here  be 
taken  of  two  charcoal  and  chalk  heads  ol  King 
Charles  II.,  by  that  great  miniaturist,  Samuel 
Cooper  (No.  i.  and  illustration  on  p.  127).     Another 
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excellent  work,  this  time  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  has 
long  been  said  to  represent  the  Merry  Monarch's 
putative  son,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth 
(No.  xiv.),  whose  ambition  to  occup3*  the  Throne 
brought  him  to  so  ghastly  a  death  on  the  scaffold. 
It  does  not,  however,  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  better  known  portraits  of  the 
Protestant  Duke. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  two  heads 
of  King  Charles  II.,  by  Samuel  Cooper.  Both  are 
on  brown  paper,  showing  the  profile  in  the  same 
size  and  aspect.  They  are  now  placed  together 
in  one  mount,  and  provide  a  highly  interesting 
comparison.  The  one  (No.  i.)  bears  the  stamps  of 
the  Richardsons,  elder  and  younger  ;  the  other 
that  of  Lely.  Referring  to  the  former,  a  manu- 
script note  in  Richardson's  writing  states,  inter 
alia,  that  "  This  drawing  is  the  portrait  of  King 
Charles  lid  for  his  inauguration  medal,  and  for 
which  he  sate  (as  I  have  heard  my  Father  say) 
the  very  same  Day  that  he  made  his  publick  entry 
through  London  ;  to  loose  no  time  in  making  the 
Dye."  A  further  note  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Prince  Regent  (afterwards  King  George  IV.)  adds  : 
"  Presented  to  H.  My.  King  George  the  3d.  on 
the  29th  of  May,  the  Day  of  King  Charles  the 
2d's  Restoration  by  his  dutiful  Son,  George  P." 

Though  the  two  drawings  are  so  closely  similar, 
that   here  illustrated   is  somewhat   the   superior, 


being  executed  with  a  touch  which,  though 
apparently  slight,  reveals  a  superb  skill  and  con- 
fidence in  its  line  and  subtle  realisation  of  planes. 

Most  of  the  portraits  which  it  is  proposed  to 
consider  in  this  article,  however,  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  centuries.  For 
convenience'  sake,  let  us  start  with  the  work  of 
Henry  Edridge,  who  commenced  life  as  a  minia- 
turist, his  earliest  productions  being  on  ivory. 
Later  he  drew  full-length  figures  in  pencil,  finishing 
the  faces  elaborately  in  water-colour.  Four  by 
him,  executed  in  this  latter  manner,  are  illustrated 
here  :  King  George  III.  (with  Windsor  Castle  in 
the  background),  Queen  Charlotte  and  their  second 
and  fourth  daughters,  the  Princesses  Augusta 
Sophia  and  Mary  (Nos.  viii.-xi.).  Princess 
Augusta  Sophia  was  born  in  1768,  and  died  un- 
married in  1840  ;  her  sister  (1776-1857)  married 
her  cousin,  H.R.H.  William  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1816.  Adam  Buck  also  drew  a 
standing  figure  in  similar  style  of  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales,  King  George  IV. 's  only  daughter, 
but  for  whose  death  in  1817  the  succession  to  the 
Throne  might  have  been  very  different  from  what 
has  actually  taken  place  (No.  xiii.).  Wyatt's 
ambitious  monurrtent  to  the  Princess,  with  its 
sculptured  figures,  is  a  familiar  feature  of  St. 
George's  Chapel  in  Windsor  Castle. 

Hugh  Douglas  Hamilton  (1739-1808),  the  Irish 


NOS.     V.      AND     VI. H.R.H.      FREDERICK,      DUKE     OF     YORK     AND     ALBANY,      AND      H.R.H.      EDWARD,      DUKE     OF    KENT    AND 

STRATH  EARN  BY    H.    D.    HAMILTON  THE    DUKE    OF    YORK'S    PORTRAIT    TS    SIGNED    AND    DATED    IN    JUNE,     1 769 
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NO.  VII. ELIZABETH,  LADY  CRAVEN,  AFTERWARDS    MARGRAVINE  OF  ANSPACH, 

AS    "  ELIA  "    IN    THE    "  MINIATURE    PICTURE  "  BY    RICHARD    COSWAY,     R.A. 


portrait  painter,  whose  work  was  popular  in  his 
day,  is  responsible  for  drawings  of  the  heads  of 
two  of  King  George  III.'s  sons,  Frederick,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  and  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent 
and  Strathearn,  when  young  (Nos.  v.  and  vi.). 
The  Duke  of  Kent  is,  of  course,  always  memorable 
as  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Another  full-length  figure  in  pencil,  with  the 
head  carefully  tinted,  is  of  Lady  Craven,  by 
Richard  Cosway  (No.  vii.).  As  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus,  4th  Earl  of  Berkeley,  she  espoused 
the  6th  Lord  Craven  in  1767  ;  but  eventually  left 
him  in  favour  of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh- 
Anspach,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1791. 
Cosway  has  represented  her  in  the  character  of 


'  Elia  "  in  her  own  comedy  of  the  "  Miniature 
Picture,"  which  Horace  Walpole  incut  ions  in  his 
letters. 

There  are  various  portraits  by  John  Downman 
in  the  Collection,  including  one  of  The  Duke  of 
Kent,  painted  on  cardboard,  and  others  executed 
in  the  manner  he  frequently  adopted  by  drawing 
on  thin  paper,  and  adding  the  tints  on  the  bark. 
This  method  is  exemplified  by  a  particularly 
attractive  portrait  of  an,  as  yet,  unidentified 
You  11  g  Man. 

Among  other  portraits  of  the  eighteenth  centui  \ 
are  presentments  of  the  noted  Peg  Woffingion, 
Colley  Cibber,  the  actor  and  dramatist,  and  his 
son,     Theophllus    Cibber,    likewise    an    actoi     and 
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NOS.     VIII.    TO     XI. T.M.      KING     GEORGE     III.     AND     QUEEN     CHARLOTTE      (PORTRAITS     DATED      1803)      AND     THEIR 

DAUGHTERS,        H.R.H.        PRINCESS       AUGUSTA       SOPHIA        AND         H.R.H.         PRINCESS        MARY         (BOTH         DATED  [802) 

BY    HENRY    EDRIDGE,     A.R.A. 
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dramatist,  but  very  inferior  in  both  capacities  to 
his  father.  He  was  drowned  in  1758,  while  on 
a  passage  to  Ireland.  All  these  are  by  William 
Robins,  a  mezzotinter  who  was  still  working  in 
1731  ;  some  of  them  are  dated  1715.  Another 
likeness  of  Theophilus  Cibber  and  one  of  Beau 
Nash  are  by  Thomas  Worlidge.  There  are  por- 
traits in  pencil,  slightly  coloured,  of  Dr.  Patrick 
Russell,  and  two  others  by  George  Dance  the 
younger,  whose  profile  drawings  of  his  contem- 
poraries are  so  valuable  a  commentary  on  the 
life  of  his  day.  A  son  of  George  Dance,  the 
architect  of  the  Mansion  House,  he  was  originallv 
brought  up  in  his  father's  profession,  but  after- 
wards turned  his  attention  more  to  the  pictorial  art. 
Samuel  de  Wilde,  who  was  known  for  his  por- 
traits of  actors — several  are  in  the  Garrick  Club 
—is  represented  by  a  tinted  drawing  of  a  jovial 
Man  carrying  a  basket  (evidently  a  character  in  a 
play).  There  are  tinted  drawings  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  of  Robert  Plumer  Ward,  the  novelist 
and  politician,  and  of  Henry  Phipps,  third  Baron 
Midgrave,  who  later  became  Viscount  Normanby 
and  1st  Earl  of  Mulgrave  ;  also  one  of  Eliza  O'Neill, 
by  Lawrence's  pupil,  George  Henry  Harlow.  A 
portrait  of  Bartolozzi  is  by  John  K.  Sherwin,  who 
was  appointed  Engraver  to  King  George  III.  on 
the   death  of  Worlidge  ;    also  one  by  Bartolozzi 
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of  the  celebrated  musical  composer  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv,  Dr.  Thomas  Augustine  Ante 
t(No.    iv.),   who,   apart    from    his    other    work,    is 

opularly  noted  for  the  far-famed  "Rule,  Britan- 
nia." His  sister  Susanna  married  Theophilus 
Cibber,  and  became  a  noted  actress,  frequently 
performing  in  company  with  David  Garrick. 
There  are  various  engravings  showing  Arne  in  a 
more  or  less  closely  similar  pose  to  thai  of  this 
sketch.  Two  very  interesting  pencil  drawings  by 
the  two  great  friends  Cipriani  and  Bartolozzi,  of 
each  other,  are  illustrated  in  Nos.  ii.  and  iii. 
The  former  is  seated  in  front  of  an  easel,  whilst 
the  latter  is  asleep  in  an  arm-chair.  They  were 
both  born  in   Florence  in    1727. 

Amongst  the  nineteenth-century  portraits  arc 
numerous  drawings  of  Queen  Victoria's  eldest 
daughter,  The  Princess  Victoria  (Princess  Royal), 
afterwards  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany  (No. 
\ii.),  executed  by  Sir  William  Ross  during  her 
youthful  years.  In  addition  to  the  large  number 
of  water-colour  drawings  and  sketches  by  Paul 
Sandby,  which  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
article,  there  is  an  interesting  folio  volume  in  the 

Royal  Library,  containing  main   studies  tor  por- 
traits and  figures  of  noted  personages,  produced 
by    hiin.     Some    are    highly    finished    in    watei 
colours,  whilst  others  are  pencil  or  chalk  drawings 
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or  pen  outlines,  tinted  or  washed  slightly  in  colours. 
Amongst  more  modern  works  there  are  portraits 
in  pencil  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  R.  J.  Lane,  and  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Whistler's  pupil,  Walter 
Greaves.     Also,  there  is  a  slight  pencil  drawing 


of  the  great  Chancellor  of  Germany,  Prince 
Bismarck,  made  by  Sir  William  Blake  Richmond 
at  Friedrichsruh  in  1877,  and  presented  to  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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ROENTGENS  —  Cabinetmakers 

By  Dr.  HANS  HUTH 


Britain's  debt  to  the  arts  of  Europe  has  been  so 
freely  acknowledged  as  to  obscure  the  corresponding 
debt  of  Europe  to  Britain  in  such  matters.  This 
is  a  good  deal  deeper  and  more  extensive  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Every  now  and  again,  The 
Connoisseur  has  been  able  to  throw  light  on 
individual  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  in  this  article 
we  have  an  interesting  exposition  of  how  the  English 
furniture  makers  of  the  eighteenth  century  set  the 
pace  for  their  German  colleagues. — Editor. 

THE  extent  to  which  the  art  of  British 
furnishing  has  influenced  the  Continent 
is  not  generally  realised  in  England.  In 
the  same  way  in  which  the  Colonial  Style,  derived 
in  America  from  an  English  origin,  was  developed, 
so  the  elements  of  British  decoration  spread  to 
the  Continent,  where  they  were  individually 
interpreted  in  different  districts.  It  was  especially 
the  coastland  inhabitants  who  were  influenced,  and 
it  is  easv  to  follow  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  rococo  style  penetrated  into  South  Italy, 
Naples,  or  Holland  and  Denmark.  In  Germany 
the  style  was  chiefly  adopted  in  Hamburg  and  on 
the  North  German  Coast  ;  and  a  large  quantity 
of  furniture  in  the  possession  of  old  German 
families  proves  to  be  of  German  make,  but  con- 
stituting more  or  less  accurate  copies  of  English 
originals. 

Apart  from  these  territories  in  which  the  rami- 
fications of  English  art  distributed  themselves, 
there  were  a  series  of  influences  which  tended  to 
develop  themselves  on  a  basis  of  individual  art, 
probablv  at  the  time  when  Fiirst  Franz  von  Anhalt 
brought  back  from  his  journeys  to  England 
furniture,  which  he  had  copied  in  large  quantities 
by  Irmer,  his  Court  Cabinet-maker.  These  pieces 
became  so  popular,  and  the  fact  of  their  foreign 
origin  disappeared  so  much  from  public  recol- 
lection, that  even  to-day,  in  Anhalt,  a  simple 
Chippendale  style  chair  is  called  a  "  Father  Franz  " 
chair — a  very  similar  piece,  by  the  way,  existing 
in  Goethe's  study  at  Weimar. 

I  now  come  to  another  source,  which  can  be 
determined  as  a  further  centre  of  the  influence  of 
the  English  stvle  :  the  works  founded  by  Abraham 
Roentgen  in  Neuwied.  near  Coblenz.  Abraham 
Roentgen's  name  was  obscured  by  that  of  hi>  son, 
David  :  that  same  "  David."  or  "  David  of  Lune- 
ville  "  as  he  was  incorrectly  called  in   England, 


who  was  responsible  for  the  supplies   to  all   the 
European  Courts,  from  Petersburg  to  Rome. 

A  fortunate  find  of  documents  and  furniture  has 
enabled  us  to  establish  and  confirm  the  far-  - 
Abraham  Roentgen's  curious  career,  and  to  follow 
his  activities.  Abraham  was  born  in  Muehlheim 
on  the  Rhine  in  the  year  1711,  and  was  first 
taught  cabinet-making  by  his  father,  completing 
his  practical  education  at  The  Hague,  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam.  When  he  found  that  there  was 
nothing  more  for  him  to  learn  in  Holland,  he  went 
to  Londrjn,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  work 
of  "  Engraving  on  wood  "  and  Marquetry,  and  to 
the   "  Mechanik   in   der   Tischlerei."     These   were 
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specialities  which   he  cultivated   throughout   the 

duration  of  his  lifetime.  As  he  himself  once  men- 
tioned later,  he  was  "  in  demand  by  the  cleverest 
cabinet-makers,  and  well  paid." 

But  one  of  his  then  connections  has  been  estab- 
lished, namely,  the  cabinet-maker  Gem,  Newcastle 
House,  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkenwell,  who  must 
have  still  been  alive  in  1756,  because  Roentgen, 
who  had  already  been  back  in  Germany  a  long 
time,  sent  one  of  his  assistants  to  this  man  in 
England,  to  perfect  himself. 

Although  Roentgen  was  well  paid  as  a  master 
craftsman,  and  lived  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
he  totally  altered  his  mode  of  living  when  he 
convinced  himself  of  his  destiny  and  joined  the 
Moravian  community.  The  meetings  of  this  sect 
had,  at  the  time,  great  drawing  power,  owing  to 
the  lectures  by  Graf  Zinzendorff,  of  Herrnhut  in 
Saxony.  Roentgen  relates  how,  after  living  a 
full,  adventurous  life,  he  was  passing  St.  Paul's 
on  a  morning  after  nocturnal  dissipation,  and  be- 
held a  representation  of  the  saint's  conversion. 
Abraham  ceased  to  be  in  love  with  his  vocation. 
So  as  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  the  better  to 
the  life  of  the  brotherhood,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  settled  down  in  a  colony  of  his  co- 
believers,  known  in  Germany  as  Herrnhuters, 
somewhere  near  Frankfurt.  An  early  attempt  to 
emigrate  as  a  missionary  to  Carolina  failed, 
because  of  a  shipwreck  at  Galway,  in  Ireland. 

Roentgen  then  worked  for  a  length  of  time  at 
Galway,    eventually    returning    home,    where    he 
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finally  settled  down  in  Neuwied  in  1750.  The 
activity  that  sprang  from  Abraham's  own  initiative 
lasted  until  about  1770,  when  the  influence  of  his 
son  David  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  latter 
titled  himself  "  English  Cabinet-maker,"  although 
he  had  never  been  to  England.  He  adopted  this 
qualification,  which  was  quite  unknown  in  Ger- 
many, so  as  to  give  himself  a  unique  standing. 
One  could,  however,  hardly  call  David's  activity 
that  of  an  English  Cabinet-maker,  for  he  gradually 
departed  from  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  father, 


and  turned  towards  the  Erench  influence  :  to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  products  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  career  came  to  be  regarded  in  France 
as  native  manufacture.  Abraham  witnessed  his 
son's  rise  to  fame,  as  he  only  relinquished  his 
activities  in  Neuwied  in  1784  ;  he  died  in  1793. 
Abraham  surpassed  his  son  greatly  as  far  as 
artistic  creative  ability  and  human  idealism  were 
concerned,  but  David  was  easilv  the  master  as 
an  experienced  organiser  and  business  man. 
Characteristic  furniture  of  the  earliest  "  Abraham 
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Period  "  (1740-50)  is  still  to-day  in  the  ownership 
of  the  Fiirst  Ysenburg  and  of  the  Graf  Solms- 
Lanbach,  in  the  castles  to  which  they  were 
originally  delivered.  If  one  had  not  known  that 
Abraham  had  been  to  England,  these  pieces 
would  have  offered  proof  of  it.  Their  shape  and 
technical  properties  show  a  great  dependence  on 
English  originals.  The  legs  of  the  chairs  and 
tabourets  (No.  i.)  are  of  the  cabriole  type  of  the 
Queen  Anne  period,  and  are  copied  with  an  exact- 
ness which  includes  the  small  grooves  at  the 
joints  of  the  legs  to  the  frame. 

There  exist,  also,  exact  originals  of  the  back-rest 
type  with  vase-shaped  contours  of  the  middle 
section. 

The  strongly  curved  outline  of  the  seat  is  un- 
English  and  points  to  the  Dutch  School,  and  the 
rather  plump  proportions,  especially  those  of  the 
legs,    show    a    certain    disregard    of    the    English 


model.  The  rising  box  or  harlequin  tabic  types, 
are  models  that  were  popular  in  England  through- 
out the  century,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period.  On  the  Continent,  however,  these 
shapes  remained  a  rarity,  and  before  1750  are  only 
known  to  me  from  products  of  the  Roentgen 
workshop  (No.  iv.),  so  one  may  safely  state  that 
Roentgen  introduced  this  type  of  furniture  to  the  Con- 
tinent. This  very  model  was  later  developed  more 
and  more  by  him,  and  repeatedly  used  until  1790. 
Another  type  of  English  table — the  supper 
table — was  equally  taken  over  by  Abraham.  Such 
a  piece  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Cassel 
(Nos.  iii.  and  vi.).  A  similar  table  is  illustrated 
in  the  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  (Vol.  III., 
p.  201,  fig.  20),  but,  judging  by  the  style,  has 
been  assigned,  seemingly  incorrectly,  to  1790.  If 
this  dating  can  be  established,  on  grounds  un- 
known to  me,  the  table  can  only  be  a  survival  of 
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an  earlier  type,  that  had  been  copied,  perhaps, 
for  somebody  of  conservative  tastes. 

To  me,  however,  this  supposition  is  not  par- 
ticularly convincing.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  by  a 
photograph,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  table  is 
very  likely  by  Roentgen,  dating  from  the  period 
of  his  English  activities. 

This  shape  of  table  was  not  made  later  by 
Roentgen,  and  seems  to  have  been  unpopular  in 
Germany.  He  did  not  frequently  execute  cup- 
boards, but  I  know  of  one,  a  combination  of  a  chest 
and  desk  (No.  ii.),  which  could  quite  well  be  of 
German  origin,  though  the  outline  is  essentially 
English.  It  is  an  individual  British  feature  to 
have  a  system  of  drawers  decreasing  in  size  from 
bottom  to  top,  the  high  rectangular  shape  of  the 
desk  cover  supports,  as  well  as  the  cock  bead 
framing  of  the  drawers — features  that  were  never 
observed  in  Germany  during  the  period  in  question. 


The  entire  group  of  this  furniture  is  made  of 
plum-  or  cherry-wood,  with  inlays  of  fine  brass 
lines  or  brass  plates  with  engraved  ornament  ; 
small  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl  inlays  were  also 
used.  As  we  know,  Abraham  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  England  with  "  engraved  work."  It  is 
quite  feasible  that  one  might  find  products  of  his 
own  handiwork  in  England. 

When  Abraham  Roentgen  had  settled  down  in 
Neuwied  after  1750,  precious  and  artistic  furniture 
was  turned  out,  the  pieces  being  provided  with 
rich  "  engravings."  Here,  Roentgen  connects  up 
with  the  old  Rhenish  tradition,  but  succeeds, 
nevertheless,  in  imparting  individual  characteris- 
tics to  his  products.  Excellent  new  principles  <>t 
style  are  adapted  to  the  Rhenish  method  of  work- 
ing, knowledge  of  which  had  been  gained  by  Roenl 
gen  from  his  studies  of  Chippendale's  Director,  It 
is    quite    certain    that    Abraham    had    managed 
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to  obtain  these  volumes,  proof 
being  the  examples  of  his  work 
of  the  seventeen-fifties  and  'six- 
ties, which  include  numerous  of 
the  Chippendale  ideas. 

In  1766,  Abraham  Roentgen 
undertook  a  journey  to  England 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
settling  there.  The  voyage,  how- 
ever, did  not  yield  any  practical 
result  in  this  direction,  but  served 
to  strengthen  the  old  connections 
and  to  develop  his  knowledge  of 
new  artistic  ideas.  The  richly 
equipped  furniture  of  that  period 
(No.  v.),  with  its  swinging  out- 
lines, is  truly  related  to  the 
originals  of  Chippendale's  Direc- 
tor. Such  pieces  are  excellent 
German  reflections  of  the  age  of 
mahogany,  in  the  same  manner 
as,  twenty  years  earlier,  other 
examples  were  identical  reflec- 
tions of  the  age  of  walnut. 

The  examples  in  the  Director 
are  copied  to  the  minutest  detail, 
the  pieces  being  Grandfather 
Clocks,  Tea  Chests,  Playing  Tables 
and  Writing-Tables.  A  tendency 
to  the  general  English  Outline  is 
not  lacking.  Characteristic  of 
this  is  a  secretaire-bookcase,  with 
drawers  under,  showing  the  usual 
three-sectional  division  known  on 
the  Continent,  but  with  the  lower 
part  in  kettle-bottom  shape — a 
common  feature  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  Holland. 

A  special  earmark  of  the  Roent- 
gen workshop  is  noticeable  in 
many  of  the  pieces  in  the  colour 
of  the  surfaces,  which  was  ob- 
tained by  rich  Intarsia  work. 

The  older  products  of  the  work- 
shop used  to  be  ornamented  with 
metal  and  bone  insets.  These 
altered  with  the  advance  of  time, 
and  coloured  intarsias  grew  cor- 
respondingly as  adornment  :  es- 
pecially after  David  had  joined 
forces  with  his  father.  Though 
at  the  time  alien  from  the  English 
craft,  this  work  became  a 
speciality  of  the  Roentgens. 

David's  admitted  aim  to  cap- 
ture the  French  market— so  full 
of    possibilities — was    the    basic 
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cause  of  his  gradually  abandoning 

the  English  modeU  as  time  ad- 
vanced, so  that  in  the  seventeen- 
seventies  we  find  types  more 
suited     to     the     French     ta 

Characteristic  specimens  of  that 
period  are  the  Roentgen  pieces  in 

the  Jones  Collection.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Roentgen  departure 
from  the  English  style  was  solely 
due  to  David's  commercial  in- 
stincts, as  the  English  influence 
on  the  German  Style  is  prevalent 
for  decades  after,  though  very 
frequently  in  fierce  competition 
with  the  demands  of  French 
fashion.  Another  interesting  cir- 
cumstance is  that  Abraham 
brought  back  from  his  trip  to 
England  in  1766  a  young  English- 
man named  John  Okely  born 
September  9th,  1752,  in  Bedford 
-  who  was  apprenticed  to  Abra- 
ham until  1772,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  home  town. 

In  1791,  a  certain  "  Okely,  Up- 
holsterer, St.  Paul's  Churchyard," 
becomes  a  subscriber  to  Shera- 
ton's Drawing  Book. 

It  is  further  mentioned  in  a 
report  published  in  1N01  in 
Weimar  in  the  Journal  des  Luxus 
mid  dcr  Mode,  and  dealing  with 
England,  that  everybody  of  taste 
and  discrimination  were  now 
making  their  purchases  at  Oake- 
lys,  the  most  tasteful  of  London's 
Furniture  Upholsterers,  who,  in- 
cidentally, had  mack'  the  bridal 
bed  for  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter. 
[Macquoid  and  Edwards,  op.  <//., 
mention  that  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  convertible  bed-sofa  for 
the  Marchioness.  Oakley, 
Shackleton  and  Evans,  Uphol- 
sterers, 2.2..  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, and  8,  Old  Bond  Street, 
appear  in  Sheraton's  Cabinet 
Directory.  [803  (List  of  Master 
Cabinet -makers,  Upholsterers,  and 
Chair  Makers,  in  &abou1  1  ondon.) 

Finally,     in     [810,     Papworth 
1  [all,  Cambs.,  was  completely  re 
lm  nished  l>v  one  ( reorge  <  )aklej . 
who   is    treated    by    Messrs.    Mac 
quoid   and    Fdwards   as   a    person 
distinct  from  John  ( )kelej  . 
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1HAVE  already  warned  my  readers  that  with 
certain  notable  exceptions,  chiefly  in  the 
sphere  of  miniature  painting,  English  pic- 
torial art  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  lagged  behind  the  standard  of  production 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  Engraving,  the 
English  craftsman  held  his  own  against  the 
foreigner  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  in 
the  person  of  William  Rogers,  but,  for  all  that, 
Rogers  was  an  engraver  of  no  more  than  provincial 
importance.  He  had  his  respectable  successors  in 
William  Marshall,  John  Payne  and  George  Glover, 
but  even  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  foreign  engravers  on  English  soil  remained 
the  formidable  rivals  of  native  craftsmen. 

lut  home,  White  and  Sherwin  formed  a  stronger 
triumvirate  than  Loggan  from  Danzig,  and  those 


Dutchmen  from  Paris,  Lombart  and  Vanderbank, 
yet  we  must  still  accept  their  inferiority  to  the 
greater  portrait-engravers  abroad,  such  as  Bloo- 
teling  in  Amsterdam  and  Nanteuil  in  Paris. 

Faithorne  is  certainly  the  strongest  of  the 
English  triumvirate,  and  we  will  attempt  to  define 
his  particular  virtues  and  estimate  his  place  in 
the  history  of  engraving. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  Fait  home's  life  to 
John  Bagford  (1650-1716),  the  shoemaker  and 
collector  whose  volumes  of  bibliographical  material 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  1  lis  account 
(B.M.  Library,  Harl.  5910,  Vol.  IV.,  f.  157)  is 
transcribed  in  Louis  Lagan's  Catalogue  of  the 
Engraved  Work  of  William  Faithorne  (1888),  and 
more  faithfully  in  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  Early 
Engraving    and    Engravers    in    England    (1905). 
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George  Vertue  repeated  this  with  slight  modifica- 
tions in  the  manuscript  notes,  which  formed  the 
basis    for    Walpole's    Anecdotes    of    Painting    in 
England    and    Catalogue    of  Engravers,    and    the 
Vertue  MS.  in  which  it  occurs  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  Walpole  Society,  Will.  (1929 
30),  so  that  the  whole  material  is  readily  accessible. 
Bagford's  account  ends  with  reference   to  the 
ates  of  burial  of  William  Faithorne,  father  and 
on,    and    of   a    sculptor    friend,    per    Will    Hill  : 
lharke.     Vertue   states    that    his   life   was   taken 


from  an  account  written  partly  by  John  Bagford, 
while  Walpole  expressly  claims  that  it  was  based 
on  John  Bagford  and  another  of  Faithorne's 
friends,  "  W.  Hill  Charke."  More  than  one  bap- 
tismal name  was  extremely  rarely  borne  by  any 
Englishman  at  this  period,  and  it  has  been  sug 
gested  that  the  reference  was  to  Will  Hill,  the 
clerk  who  supplied  notes  from  the  parish  registers  ; 
but  Charke  cannot,  I  think,  In-  read  otherwise  in 
Bagford's  hand,  and  is  a  known  name  of  the 
period.     In  any  case  the  record  demands  credence 
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as  a  contemporary  account,  whether  it  is  Bagford's 
alone  or  Bagford-a»«-Charke,  and  it  is  followed 
in  the  ensuing  summary. 

William  Faithorne  was  born  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  bred  up  under  Robert  Peake,  the 
elder.  (For  this  serjeant-painter,  see  A.  J.  Fin- 
berg,  Walpole  Society,  IX.,  p.  89.  Records  of  his 
work  as  a  painter  exist  from  1598  to  1613.) 
Faithorne's  master  "  dying  soon  after,"  he  became 
a  pupil  of  the  engraver,  John  Payne,*  and  after- 
wards contracted  with  his  first  master's  son, 
Robert  Peake,  stationer  and   printseller  on  Snow 

\  1  it  in  refers  to  Payne's  early  death,  before  Faithorne 
joined  Robert  Peake  the  younger,  and  Walpole  says  "  he 
died    in    indigence    before    he    was    forty."     So    i"  would 

for  I  'ayne  in  my  List  oj  Works 
of  Na  '    ■  i  in    England,   and   con- 

jeetm  leath  about    p 


Hill,  who  was  knighted  for  his  loyalty. 
Faithorne  practised  both  painting  and 
engraving,  and  about  1643  or  1O44  joined 
Robert  Peake  in  service  for  the  King,  and 
was  in  the  garrison  of  Basing  House  undei 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester  at  its  surrender 
in  October,  1645.  Taken  prisoner-of- 
war,  he  was  kept  in  custody  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  where  he  engraved  several 
heads  of  noblemen,  such  as  that  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Buckingham  "  after  the 
manner  of  Mellan  in  littell."  "  After 
great  solicitation  he  at  last  procured  per- 
mission to  be  banished  or  transported  to 
France,"  and  worked  for  some  years  in 
Paris  under  the  patronage  of  the  famous 
collector,  the  Abbe  de  Marolles,  who  often 
lent  him  engravings  to  copy.  He  re- 
turned to  England  about  1(150,  married, 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Henry 
becoming  a  bookseller  and  William  an 
engraver.  He  lived  for  a  good  many 
("  several  ")  years  in  a  house  at  the  sign 
of  the  Drake  by  the  Palgrave's  Head 
Tavern,  without  Temple  Bar  ;  and  here 
it  was  that  Hollar  lodged  and  did  nu- 
merous ("  several  ")  plates.  He  worked 
as  printseller  as  well  as  engraver,  and 
carried  a  large  stock  of  foreign  prints. 

In    the    'eighties    he    retired    from    his 
business  to  a  private  house  in   Printing 
House    Yard,    where    he    still    continued 
engraving,  though  later  he  turned  more 
to  "  painting  in  crayons  from   the  life," 
and  had  a  "  lucky  hand  in  hitting  off  the 
life."     He     suffered    in     his     last     years 
through  the  misfortunes  of  his  elder  son,-' 
and  died  after  a  lingering  consumption, 
being  buried  at   St.   Anne's,   Blackfriars, 
May  13th,  1691. 
Yertue  adds  that  he  had  some  instruction  from 
Philippe  de  Champaigne  in   Paris,  Walpole  refer- 
ring this  and  other  details  under  Faithorne's  Lift 
to    Graham,    English    School,    p.    417.      Richan 
Graham  wrote  a  Short  account  of  the  most  Eminen 
Pu inters  as  an  appendix   to  Dryden's  translatioi 
of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting   (eds.   1695  an< 
1716),    and    the    translator    of    De    Biles'    Art    0 
Painting  (1706)  alludes  to  Graham's  Treatise,  ex 
pressing  regret  that  he  had  been  unable  to  compih 


t  There  is  some  confusion  here  in  the  accounts  < 
Bagford,  Vertue  anil  Walpole,  The  two  latter  state  tha 
William  Faithorne  the  younger  died  at  the  age  of  abou 
thirty  {i.e.,  about  [686),  but  his  work  seems  to  ha\ 
continued  into  tin-  eighteenth  century,  so  the  misfortum 
and  early  death  are  probably  Henry's,  This  agrees  wit 
the  known  cessation  oJ  Henry  Faithorne's  activity  1 
[688  or   [689  isee   II.    K.    Plomer,   Dictionary  oj   Printer 
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an  account  of  the  English  School.  It  looks  as  if 
this  account  had  been  written  and  was  known  in 
manuscript  by  Vertue  and  Walpole,  but  I  can 
find  no  trace  of  its  present  whereabouts. 

The  footnote  in  Walpole,  quoted  from  Graham 
(p.  417),  that  "  he  was  about  seventy  five  when 
he  died,"  seems  actually  to  refer  to  Peake  the 
elder.  It  may  be  the  basis  for  the  usual  dates 
given  for  Sir  Robert  Peake  (D.N.B.,  b.  1592  ?  d. 
1667),  as  well  as  for  the  conjectured  date  of 
Faithorne's  birth,  i.e.,  about  1616.  The  D.N.B. 
supposes  that  Robert  Peake  the  elder  "  probably 
died  soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I."  Now 
F"aithorne's  earliest  dated  work  belongs  to  the  year 
1640,  and  if  Bagford  is  correct  in  regarding  him  as 
bred  up  under  Peake  the  elder,  it  is  more  likely 
the  latter  survived  well  into  the  'thirties.  And 
Bagford  would  hardly  have  confused  the  elder  and 
younger  Robert  in  this  relation. 

These  notes  will  show  the  uncertainties  that 
surround  Faithorne's  early  history.  His  pupillage 
under  John  Payne  probably  dated  about  1636-39, 
and  his  association  with  Robert  Peake  the  younger 
from  1639  or  1640.  '  Bred  up  under  Robert 
Peake  the  elder  "  would  thus  refer  to  the  early 
'thirties,  and  1616  would  at  least  be  a  reasonable 
conjecture  for  the  date  of  his  birth. 

One  of  Robert  Walker's  finest  portraits,  now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  represents 
William  Faithorne,  and  he  there  appears  as  a 
young  man  seemingly  of  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  of  age.  Faithorne  is  shown  pointing 
to  his  engraved  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
and  as  this  is  an  early  work  in  the  Mellanesque 
manner,  I  should  be  inclined  to  date  the  painting 
about  1645,  or  at  least  before  the  visit  to  Paris. 
Another  presentment,  which  is  here  reproduced 
(No.  i.),  is  the  engraving  by  John  Fillian,  after 
a  self-portrait  by  Faithorne.  The  latter  is  still 
young-looking,  but  rather  older  than  in  the 
Walker  portrait.  John  Evelyn,  in  his  Sculpt ura 
(1662),  refers  to  Fillian  as  "a  disciple  of  Mr. 
Faithorne,  a  hopeful  young  man."  One  of  his 
other  rare  engravings,  a  very  poor  portrait  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  after  Holbein,  is  dated  1658, 
so  that  the  really  skilful  likeness  of  his  master  is 
certainly  later,  and  probably  after  1662.  But 
it  might  be  based  on  a  painting  done  some 
years  before  the  Restoration.  Both  portraits 
show  Faithorne  as  a  handsome  and  typical  well- 
bred  Englishman,  and  what  we  know  of  his  life 
bears  out  the  testimony  of  his  honest  features. 

The  dedication  of  his  Art  of  Graveing  and  Etching 
(1662)  to  his  old  master  and  commander  offers  a 
pleasant  picture  :— "  Sir,  The  Honour  of  having 
serv'd  his  late  Majesty  (under  your  conduct)  m 
the  garrison  of  Basing  hath  given  me  some  repu- 


tation in  the  World,  and  the  happiness"  of  having 
serv'd  your  self  before  the  Warrs  hath  given  me 
a  Condition  of  living  in  it."  The  verses  addressed 
to  him  by  Thomas  Flatman  in  the  same  book  are 
a  tribute  alike  to  the  art  of  engraving  and  to  the 
esteem  in  which  Faithorne  was  held  as  an  artisl 
by  his  contemporaries.     They  end  as  follow-.  : 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  (to  guard  the  Dea 
A  Copper  Plate,  before  a  sheet  of  Lead 
So  long  as  Brasse,  so  long  as  Books  endure, 
So  long  as  neat-wrought  Pieces,  Thou'rt  secure, 
A  Faithorne  sculpsit  is  a  Charm  can  save 
From  dull  Oblivion  and  a  gaping  draw. 

I  have  referred  to  Faithorne's  earliest  dated 
work  as  belonging  to  the  year  1640.  It  is  the 
frontispiece  to  John  Saltmarshe,  Holy  Discoveries 


■-■  ■ 
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and  Flames,   an   allegorical  design  of  no   artistic 
importance. 

In  portrait  the  earliest  date  occurs  on  the  large 
bust  of  James  Calthorpe,  of  1642.  It  is  a  crude 
piece  of  work,  thoroughly  wooden  in  drawing,  and 
engraved  in  the  open  manner  of  parallel  and 
swelling  lines  characteristic  of  Claude  Mellan,  who 
introduced  the  vogue  of  this  style  in  Paris  on  his 
return  from  Italy  about  1637.  Other  portraits 
done  by  Faithorne  in  this  manner  show  varying 
command  of  draughtsmanship  and  of  the  graver  ; 


and  probably  all  were  made  within  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  activity  and  largely  before  his  visit 
to  Paris.  For  the  most  part  they  represent  com- 
manders in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  they  were  chiefly 
published  by  Robert  Peake.  Titles  give  some 
indication  of  the  date  of  production.  Thus,  Henry 
Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  "  General  of  his  Majesty's 
Army  in  the  North,"  probably  belongs  to  the  year 
1641-42  ;  the  James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond 
(after  Van  Dyck),  cannot  be  before  1641,  as  this 
was  the  year  of  his  ducal  creation  ;    the  Endymion 
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Porter  (after  William  Dobson)  (No.  iii.),  could 
hardly  be  later  than  1643,  the  year  in  which  he 
was  expelled  from  Parliament  ;  neither  of  the 
plates  of  Prince  Rupert,  one  after  Van  Dyck,  the 
other  after  Dobson,  can  have  been  issued  before 
his  arrival  in  England  in  1642  ;  while  the  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  (after  Walker)  would  probably 
have  been  issued  about  1645. 

The  Prince  Rupert,  after  Dobson  (Plate,  p.  91), 
is  as  brilliant  as  any,  and  the  Fairfax  one  of 
Faithorne's  most  balanced  works.  Both  show  an 
immense  advance  on  the  Calthorpe. 

Partly  in  the  Mellanesque  manner,  and  partly 
in  the  more  usual  cross-hatched  engraving,  are 
numerous  small  oval  portraits  largely  published 
by  Robert  Peake,  and  attributed  to  Faithorne  in 
Fagan's  catalogue.  There  is  the  series  of  Effigies 
Regum  Anglorum,  and  a  good  number  of  the  same 
leaders  in  the  Civil  Wars  who  are  also  represented 
on  larger  plates.  Several  of  these  small  oval  por- 
traits in  the  Mellanesque  manner  are  signed  by 
George  Glover,  but  none  by  Faithorne.  It  is 
probable  that  both  engravers  were  doing  this  sort 
of  hack  work  for  Robert  Peake,  and  apart  from 
the  signed  plates,  I  feel  no  confidence  in  attributing 
to  one  or  the  other.  Glover  was  probably  some  years 
senior  to  Faithorne  (his 
first  dated  work  ap- 
peared in  1634),  and 
certainly  in  the  year 
1640  Faithorne  could 
not  have  produced  so 
skilful  a  plate  in  the 
Mellanesque  style  as 
Glover's  portrait  of  Sir 
Edward  Bering,  after 
Cornelius  Johnson  (No. 
iv.). 

Faithorne's  visit  to 
Paris  may  be  regarded 
as  a  dividing  line  be- 
tween his  Mellanesque 
style  and  the  more  tra- 
ditional method  of  the 
line  engraver.  Mellan 
had  simplified  linear 
method  into  a  man- 
nerism, thereby  limiting 
his  power  of  expression. 
Faithorne  was  un- 
doubtedly inspired  by 
the  novelty  of  Mellan's 
method  in  his  youth, 
but  he  as  certainly  ma- 
tured in  gradually  de- 
veloping the  more  com- 
plex  method   in   which 
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modelling  is  rendered  by  a  subtle  use  of  cross- 
hatching,  often  combined  with  short  flicks  or  dot--. 
There  are  signs  of  the  change  in  plates  which 
must  have  been  done  before  the  visit  to  Paris,  e.g. 
in  the  Edward,  Lord  Littleton  (after  Van  Dyck)  and 
the  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  both  published  by 
Robert  Peake.  The  Princess  appears  to  be  about 
ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  as  she  married 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  her  tenth  year  in  1641, 
the  plate  was  probably  done  soon  after.  Another 
portrait  of  the  Princess  shows  her  as  a  young 
woman  of  about  twenty,  and  is  lettered  as  sold 
by  William  Faithorne  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ship 
within  Temple  Bar.  I  have  not  noted  this  address 
on  other  plates,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  after 
his  return  from  Paris,  and  perhaps  before  he 
settled  "  without  Temple  Bar."  The  issue  of  an 
engraving  in  London  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  Faithorne  was  in  England  himself,  for  prints 
might  have  been  sent  to  the  publishers.  This 
must  have  been  the  case  with  the  plates  to  Richard 
Lovelace's  "  Lucasta,"  1649,  for  the  title-plate 
after  Lely  was  signed  by  Faithorne  as  engraved 
in  Paris,  and  the  charming  little  portrait  of 
"  Lucasta,"  after  Lely,  bears  a  similar  inscription 
and  was  doubtless  intended  for  the  same  edition, 

though  it  only  occurs 
in  the  1659  issue  in  the 
British  Museum,  with 
the  title  Lucasta  en- 
graved in  the  margin. 
The  manuscript  identi- 
fication with  Lucy 
Sacheverel  on  the  proof 
here  reproduced  (No. 
v.)  probably  preserves 
the  identity  of  his 
beloved,  who  married 
another,  thinking  he  had 
died  of  his  wounds  at 
Dunkirk   in    1646. 

Another  little  por- 
trait, the  Vincent  Voiture, 
has  eight  verses  by 
Lovelace  below,  and  was 
probably  done  by  Fai- 
thorne about  tlu-  same- 
date.  A  large  Holy 
Family,  alter  Lament 
de  la  Hyre  (published 
by  1  le  man  Weven) 
may  belong  to  tlu-  years 
in  Paris,  but  there  art- 
lew      portraits     about 

which  we  can  state  this 
with   certainty.      Even 
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the  frontispiece  to  Alexander 

K  ss's    .1/ 

and  then,    after   the 
plates  of   10411.  none 

his  engravings  appeared 
in  English  books  until  the 
bust  of  Elias  Ashmole,  pre- 
fixed to  his  Theatrum  Chi 

cum    of    1652. 
In    any    ease,    all     evidence 

nts  to  about  1648  g 
vering  his  visit  to 
Paris.  Louis  Fagan,  in 
his  article  in  the  D.N.B., 
states  that  he  worked  under 
Nanteuil  in  Paris,  but  I  find 
no  contemporary  evidence  of 
the  fact.  That  Faithorne 
was  influenced  by  Nanteuil, 
who  appears  to  have  been 
several  years  his  junior,  is 
proved  by  the  copy  he  made 
of     Nanteuil's     portrait      of 

But  this  delicately  finished 
plate  was  only  engraved  bv 
Nanteuil  in  1054,  and  Nan- 
teuil's earlier  work  was  in  the 
more  open  style  of  Mellan,  so 
that  they  were  both  develop- 
along  similar  lines. 
Faithorne  was  like  Nanteuil 
in  doing  a  considerable  num- 
)f  his  engraved  portraits 
after  his  own  drawings  from 
the  life.  Most  of  the  por- 
traits inscribed  F.iiihi 

-  lp.  are  after  the 
Restoration,  and  Bagford  was 
probably  right  in  speaking  of 
his  crayon  drawings  as  done 
chiefly  late  in  his  life. 

:  his  smaller  portraits  the 
Henry  '.  prefixed  to  the 

Ayr*  ■     :  1653, 

is  one   of  the  most   pleasing 
examples    (No.   vii.  .      Ci: 

is     another 
musician    whose    portrait    he 
gi    ved,      and      attractive 
Lsical  subjects  appeared  in   Simps 
(165         in    Thomas    Salm 
the  Ad  '  '-     and 

Thom  -  ting's  1 

Lessom  -  82  .  His 

St  part  between 
1    ;      and    1075.       During    the    'fifties    there    are 
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the  John  Ogilby,  after  Lely,  prefixed  to  his  Works 
of  Virgil  (1654),  and  that  brilliant  pair,  Sir  William 
Paston  and  Lady  Paston,  of  1659  (No.  ii.).  Of  his 
other  portraits  of  women,  most  admirable  are  the 
Barbara,  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  a  very  delicately 
finished  three-quarter  length  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  and  a  most  interesting  plate  of  Fran- 
cesca  Bridges,  Countess  of  Exeter,  after  Van  Dyck. 
The  Francesca  Bridges  is  in- 
scribed Faithorne  excud.  (not 
sculp.),  so  that  it  may  have 
been  engraved  by  another 
hand  for  Faithorne's  publi- 
cation, and  in  its  powerful 
tonality  it  is  more  reminiscent 
of  one  of  the  engravers  of  the 
entourage  of  Rubens  or  Van 
Dyck,  such  as  Schelte  a  Bols- 
wert.  There  is  a  small  por- 
trait of  Charles  II.,  similarly 
inscribed,  which  appeared  as 
frontispiece  to  Thomas  Vio- 
let's Appeal  to  Ccesar  (1660). 
The  first  state  is  before  the 
title  of  Charles  II.,  and  from 
Charles's  apparent  age,  may 
have  been  done  several  years 
before  the  Restoration.  Fai- 
thorne did  two  large  portraits 
of  the  second  Charles  as 
King,  one,  in  armour,  remark- 
able in  its  depth  of  tone, 
probably  made  about  1660  ; 
the  other  almost  equally  good, 
and  possibly  ten  years  later. 
The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  (No. 
vi.)  is  hardly  as  brilliant  as 
either  of  the  large  portraits 
of  the  King,  but  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic and  interesting  per- 
formance of  Faithorne's  own 
original  design.  Of  others  I 
would  specially  mention  the 
Thomas  Killigrew,  after  Wil- 
liam Sheppard,  used  as  frontis- 
piece to  his  Comedies  and 
Tragedies  (1664),  the  Carew 
Reynell,  the  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Elgin  (1662),  the  Sir  William 
Davenant,  after  Greenhill, 
prefixed  to  his  Works  (1672- 
73),  the  John  Kersey,  after 
Gerard  Soest,  frontispiece  to 
his  Algebra  (1673-74),  the 
John,  Viscount  M  or  daunt,  and 
the  Samuel  Collins.  The 
last  of  these  portraits,  which 


probably  dates  about  1685,  is  as  powerful  as 
any,  and  shows  no  sign  of  the  weakening  oi  age. 
Nor  doc-  the  Lord  Coleraine,  left  unfinished  at 
Faithorne's  death,  and  only  completed  !>v 
George  Vertue.  The  Lord  M  or  daunt  is  some- 
what too  delicate  ;  the  Lord  Elgin,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  characteristic  in  it-  vigorous 
style,  with  strongly  emphasised  features.     Other 
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examples  of  similar  emphasis  in  line  are  the 
Thomas  Mace,  after  Henry  Cooke,  which  was  pre- 
fixed to  his  Mustek's  Monument  (1676),  and  the 
John  Milton,  done  from  the  life,  and  used  as 
frontispiece  to  his  History  of  Britain  (1670). 

Despite  the  strength  of  many  of  his  works, 
Faithorne  is  far  more  variable  in  quality  than  his 
best  French  contemporaries,  and  never  the  equal 
of  Nanteuil.  A  portrait  such  as  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Coker,  done  from  the  life  in  1669,  shows  to  what 
poor  work  he  could  occasionally  descend,  even  in 
his  maturest  period. 

The  collector  must  remember  that  he  can  only 
be  fairly  judged  by  early  impressions.  His  heads 
are  more  frequently  found  reworked  than  those 
by  most  contemporary  engravers,  and  so  badly, 
that  I  trust,  but  am  by  no  means  confident,  that 
Faithorne  was  not  himself  to  blame.  Comparison 
of  the  early  and  late  states  of  the  Sir  William 
Sanderson  shows  this  as  clearly  as  any  other. 
Prefixed  to  Sanderson's  Graphice  (1658),  it  is 
generally  in  good  condition  ;  but  in  the  same  year 
it  appears  badly  reworked  in  the  same  author's 
Compleat  History  of  the  life  and  Raign  of  Charles  I . 
The  progress  of  decay  of  some  of  the  earlier  plates 
may  be  seen  in  their  descent  through  various 
publishers,  from  Robert  Peake  or  Thomas  Rowlett, 
to  Peter  Stent  and  Thomas  Hind.  Several  por- 
traits also  are  altered  to  fit  different  characters, 
Royalty  or  Royalist  being  transformed  to  more 
saleable  Roundhead  :  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  Major-General  Lambert,  Endymion  Porter  to 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  other  changes 
doubtless  made  to  supply  some  immediate  demand 
at  less  expense — a  Prince  Rupert  into  Henry,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  a  Henry  Terne  into  a  James,  Duke 
of  Monmouth. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  other  portraits  stands 
Henry  More,  which  was  prefixed  to  his  Opera 
Theologica  (1675)  (No.  viii.).  It  shows  him  against 
a  charming  background  of  English  country,  with 
an  angler  on  the  bank  of  a  winding  river,  reflecting 
perfectly  the  peaceful  and  charitable  nature  of  the 
beloved  Platonist.  Tree  and  landscape  are  etched 
in  the  manner  of  Hollar,  a  method  which  he  also 
used  in  plates  after  Francis  Cleyn  in  John 
Ogilby's  Works  of  Virgil  (1654),  and  in  the 
attractive  frontispiece  to  James  Howell's  Evfflcoh 
Tetraglotton  (1660)  [La  Ligue  des  '-Larigue&r'*  No. 
ix.). 


But  the  use  of  etching  was  only  occasional  with 
Faithorne,  and  never  appears  in  his  heads.  In 
this  process  Hollar  was  the  master,  and  to  him  I 
shall  devote  my  next  article.  But  I  would  refer  in 
this  place  to  a  most  interesting  etched  portrait  of 
Henry  Greenhill,  by  his  brother,  John  Greenhill, 
a  painter  of  great  promise,  who  died  at  little  over 
thirty.  It  is  reproduced  from  a  counter-proof  in 
the  British  Museum  (No.  x.). 

My  notes  on  Faithorne  have  chiefly  dealt  with 
his  portraits,  but,  before  concluding,  I  would  just 
mention  a  few  of  his  other  works,  the  two  series 
of  New  Testament  illustrations  (largely  based  on 
Rubens)  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Great  Exemplar  (1653), 
and  in  Samuel  Wesley's  Life  of  Christ  (1693)  ;  an 
amusing  frontispiece  to  an  English  version  of 
Scarron's  Comical  Romance  :  or  a  facetious  History 
of  a  Company  of  Strowling  Stage-players  (1676), 
another  to  Tunbridge  Wells  :  or  a  Day's  Courtship, 
a  Comedy  ....  written  by  a  Person  of  Quality 
(1678)  ;  the  Effigies  of  a  Monstrous  Tartar  (half 
man,  half  horse)  taken  in  Hungary  by  Count 
Serini  (1664)  ;  a*  finely  engraved  Coat  of  Arms 
of  Thomas  Gore  ;  the  famous  Plan  of  Loudon, 
engraved  on  twelve  sheets,  after  Richard  New- 
court  (1658),  and  the  rare  Map  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  after  Augustin  Hermann  (1673). 

There  is  no  space  to  say  more  than  a  few  words 
of  the  contemporary  engravers  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded.  David  Loggan  is  of  most  interest 
for  his  views  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges  ; 
but  an  occasional  portrait  such  as  the  bust  of 
Sir  Thomas  Isham,  after  Lely,  of  1676,  is  as 
brilliant  as  anything  produced  by  Faithorne,  and 
nearer  in  quality  to  Nanteuil  and  Edelinck.  Peter 
Vanderbank  engraved  a  few  portraits  com- 
parable with  the  French,  e.g.  the  Sir  William 
Temple,  after  the  Lely  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  a  good  plate  of  a  writing-master, 
Smith,  after  Faithorne  himself.  Robert  White 
suffers  in  his  larger  prints  from  something  meti- 
culous and  small  in  quality.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  smaller  mezzotints  and  in  the  little 
plumbago  portraits  of  which  both  he  and  Loggan 
produced  a  considerable  number.  And  finally, 
William  Sherwin,  younger  than  the  rest,  even 
mure  interesting  in  the  early  history  of  mezzotint, 
shows  a  remarkable  bravour  in  his  large  and  rare 
portrait  of  Charles  II.  (Plate,  p.  ^^),  here  repro- 
duced   from    a    fine    impression    from    the    Lewis 
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Gilbertson  Collection,  presented  to  the  Briti>h 
Museum  by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  in 
1928,  in  memory  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  But  it 
has  a  metallic  brilliance  and  an  expression  almost 
Satanic,  beside  the  more  powerful  and  certainly 
more  sympathetic  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  by 
William  Faithorne. 

Faithorne  was  not  an  engraver  of  the  highest 
genius  ;  he  never  reached  the  quality  of  Nanteuil, 
and  his  average  was  considerably  lower.     He  was 


itially  Fnglish  in  a  certain  stolidity  of  execu- 
tion, which  was  most  effective  in  portraits  charac- 
terised by  clearly  marked  features  and  emphatic 
contrast.  But  in  his  best  work,  such  as  the  Henry 
More,  he  managed  to  combine  his  more  stolid 
English  style  with  a  humanity  which  seems  to 
me  to  speak  from  the  two  Portraits  of  Himself 
which  we  are  fortunate  to  possess. 

[All  the  illustrations  are  from  originals  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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NO.    X.    -HENRY    GREENHII.L  BY    HIS    BROTHER,    John    GREENHIL1 

COUNTER-PROOF   OF    ETCHING,    1667  1  I     IN.    BY 
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THE   MAIDSTONE   CHAIR 

By  FRED  ROE,  R.I. 


AMAZE  of  obscure  tradition  and  possi- 
bility surrounds  the  rare  and  interesting 
rack-chair,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  exhibits  in  the  Maidstone  Museum.  A 
beautiful  and  fascinating  relic  is  this  ancient  chair, 
wonderfully  preserved  in  parts,  and  in  others  pre- 
senting but  a  wreck  of  its  former  splendour. 
Several  rack-chairs  of  more  or  less  similar  design 
exist  in  Public  buildings  in  England,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  are  of  Italian 
origin  ;  while  in  one  instance  at  least  the  accom- 
panying historical  record  is  hardly  open  to  doubt. 
The  necessity  for  these  rack-chairs,  and  their  par- 
ticular use,  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  their  shape  was 
dictated  by  utilitarian  requirements.  A  somewhat 
loose  analogy  might  be  found  in  the  modern 
deck-chair.  The  canopied  thrones  of  state  used 
during  the  Middle  Ages  were  cumbrous,  and  might 
almost  be  termed  fixtures.  Great  and  wealthy 
personages  who  were  accustomed  to  such  inter- 
mittent luxury  as  could  be  procured  during 
mediaeval  times,  could  hardly  tolerate  the  dis- 
comforts of  sitting  upon  a  rough  stool  in  the  pauses 
of  travel  between  one  habitation  and  another. 
The  hostelries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  indeed, 
those  of  later  periods,  were  rambling  places,  often 
destitute  alike  of  comfort  and  refinement,  the 
kitchens  being  probablv  the  best-equipped  parts 
of  these  establishments.  It  was  much  the  same 
with  the  monasteries.  The  over-lord  in  his  travels, 
it  is  true,  might  be  allotted  a  separate  sleeping 
apartment  and  accommodation  in  a  more  select 
refectorv  than  his  retinue,  but  of  local  chattels 
there  would  be  hardly  any.  Save  for,  perhaps, 
some  scanty  hangings,  the  guest  chambers  would 
be  well-nigh  as  bare  as  the  back  of  one's  hand. 
The  Great  Hall  would  only  contain  such  rough 
essentials  as  would  be  required  for  a  crowd  of 
retainers,  who  ate  and  slept  on  the  same  spot. 
Penshurst  Place  has  preserved  some  of  these 
mediaeval  characteristics,  while  in  the  George  Inn, 
Norton  St.  Philip,  Somerset,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  unscathed  hostelry  left  in  England, 
there  is  probably  more  domestic  furniture  to-day 
than  there  was  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Hence  the  need  of  articles  for  household  use  which 
could  be  transported,  mostly  by  mules  and  pack 
horses,  from  one  stopping  place  to  another.     The 


most  exigent  of  these  commodities  would  be  coffers 
and  chairs,  with  an  occasional  accommodation 
bedstead  for  the  highest  personages.  The  placing 
of  the  lifting  rin^s  on  early  coffers  (sometimes 
termed  "trussing  coffers")  indicates  the  method 
of  conveyance,  and,  thanks  to  the  massiveness  of 
their  structure,  plenty  of  specimens  remain  to  this 
day.  "With  chairs  it  is  different.  In  pre-Reforma- 
tion  days  rack-chairs  produced  in  Northern  Europe 
were  mostly  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  simple  N, 
which  could  be  folded  flat  on  removal,  and  some 
early  specimens  of  which  of  Germanic  and  Tvrolese 
origin  still  exist.  In  France  during  the  fifteenth 
century  the  mechanism  of  such  pieces  sometimes 
showed  considerable  ingenuity,  all,  however, 
adhering  to  the  rigid  rectangular  outline.  But, 
with  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  there  was  an 
alteration,  abundant  squirms  and  curves  becoming 
manifest  on  all  types  of  furniture.  The  rack-chair 
which  emanated  from  Italy  cannot  rightly  be 
termed  an  N-chair,  since  it  resembled  more  nearly 
the  letter  O  cut  in  half  and  the  sections  transposed 
and  joined  together.  That  these  ogees  and  twists 
prevented  rack-chairs  from  shutting  flat  did  not 
matter  ;  fashion  then  as  now — especially  as  re- 
gards ladies'  clothing — must  be  followed  ;  and 
the  travelling  chairs  produced  in  the  Italian  style 
can  be  dated  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  their 
individualities.  Henry,  the  pluralist,  quite  early 
became  enamoured  of  Italian  influences  in  Art, 
though  he  subsequently  disagreed  with  certain 
other  tenets  that  did  not  suit  his  convenience.  It 
may  be  safely  taken  that  the  Maidstone  chair 
belongs  to  a  type  which  made  its  appearance  in 
England  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  became 
fashionable  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
continued  more  or  less  in  vogue  for  several  de- 
cades. With  respect  to  the  chair  itself:  Firstly, 
as  regards  its  history,  and  the  traditions  attached 
to  it.  The  ancient  castle  of  Allington,  near  Maid 
stone,  held  in  succession  by  the  families  of  Cobham 
and  Brent,  passed  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  into  the  possession  "I  Henry  Wyatt, 
a  supporter  of  the  Lancastrian  cause,  who  was 
subsequently  "dispossessed  of  17  manors  and  his 
liberty."  After  Richard  Crookback  went  down 
h>i  good  at  Bosworth  Field,  Henry  Wyatl  was 
rewarded    for   his    fidelity    to    the    Red    Rose    with 
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several  cogent  honours.  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  Ban- 
neret, K.B.  and  P.C.,  went  into  residence  at 
Allington  Castle,  and  here,  in  1503,  was  born  his 
accomplished  son  and  successor,  (Sir)  Thomas 
Wvatt.  This  handsome,  "  incomparable,"  and 
gifted  poet,  the  "  delight  of  the  muses,"  was  not 
destined  to  have  a  long  career.  When  he  was 
aged  somewhere  about  twenty-four,  King  Henr}- 
VIII.,  son  of  the  monarch  who  reinstated  Sir  Henry 
Wvatt,  paid  a  visit  to  Allington,  and,  it  is  said, 
used  the  chair  in  question  as  his  seat,  afterwards 
issuing  a  jocular  edict  that  any  lady  using  the 
same  chair  should  submit  to  the  penalty  of  being 
kissed — by  whom  the  legend  does  not  specify. 
Any  subsequent  connection  between  the  Wyatts 
and  the  Tudors  hardly  concerns  this  article,  with 
one  curious  exception.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the 
younger,  son  of  the  world-famed  poet,  was  a 
singularly  bold  and  rash  man,  who  ventured  to 
defy  Queen  Mary,  of  sanguinary  memory,  in  his 
insurrection  of  1554 — and  paid  for  it,  painfully 
and  capitally.  Less  than  six  months  later  the 
inauspicious  wedding  of  Philip  of  Spain  and  Mary 
took  place  at  Winchester;  in  the  cathedral  of 
England's  ancient  capital  is  still  preserved  the 
chair  in  which  the  royal  bride  was  seated  on 
that  occasion.  It  is  an  object  the  fashion  of  which 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  chair  at  Maidstone. 

After  the  alienation  of  Wyatt's  estate,  Allington 
became  Crown  property,  and  was  granted  by 
Elizabeth  to  John  Astley,  but  the  Astley  family 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  county  town,  leaving 
the  castle  to  slow  decay.  It  fared  no  better  under 
the  Marsham  family  after  Sir  Robert  Marsham  be- 
came possessed  of  it  in  1720.  The  buildings  waned 
semi-ruinous,  the  only  habitable  portion  being  a 
farmhouse  of  Elizabeth's  time  which  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  old  walls.  The  Allington  chair 
was  presented  to  Maidstone  Museum  by  the  late 
Lord  Romney,  a  descendant  of  the  Marsham 
family,  in  1897,  at  which  time  Dudley  C.  Falcke 
was  living  in  the  farmhouse  within  the  walls.  So 
far  the  pedigree  of  the  chair  is  fairly  assured. 
Lord  Romney  died  in  1905,  preceding  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  now  Lord  Conway  of  Allington,  who  has 
restored  the  castle  to  something  like  its  original 
state. 

Now  as  regards  the  chair  itself  :  the  pivot  on 
which  the  folding  movement  is  made  is  masked 
by  a  rosette  as  in  the  case  of  the  Winchester 
example,  but  whereas  the  framework  of  Queen 
Mary's  chair  is  covered  with  velvet,  studded  with 


nails,  that  of  the  Maidstone  relic  is  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  inlay  in  bone  and  ebony,  the 
colours  being  mainly  green  and  white.  The  seat 
consists  of  three  layers,  the  lowest,  and  earliest, 
being  of  stamped  leather.  This  apparently  gave 
way  at  an  early  date,  when  it  was  reinforced  by 
another  layer  of  leather  (plain),  on  which  was 
superimposed  a  covering  of  green,  embroidered 
velvet.  The  material  on  the  back  rest  is  orange 
velvet,  embroidered  in  a  different  character  to  the 
seat.  Though  the  Tudor  Flower  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  back  strip,  I  fancy  this  must  be  a  later 
addition  and  not  part  of  the  original  upholstery. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  credit  some  personal 
association  of  Henry  VIII.  with  this  chair.  The 
colours  of  the  much-married  monarch  were  green 
and  white,  and  though  there  is  nothing  conclusive 
in  these  tinctures  appearing  on  the  inlay,  they 
are  in  the  way  of  being  supporting  evidence. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  personages  of  the 
period  were  depicted  as  sitting  in  these  curved 
chairs.  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
(National  Portrait  Gallery ;  illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur, December,  1930),  Queen  Mary,  herself, 
(Escurial)  and  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(National  Portrait  Gallery,  1546  ;  reproduced  in 
The  Connoisseur,  May,  1924),  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  while  a  painting  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  formerly  in  the  Hermitage,  at  Leningrad, 
portrays  Cardinal  Pole  on  just  such  a  seat.  From 
what  can  be  seen  of  the  inlay  it  corresponds 
exactly  in  pattern  with  that  on  the  Maidstone 
chair.  All  these  examples  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  such  chairs  were 
fashionable  abroad  in  earlier  periods  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  in  miniatures,  a  strikingly  early  in- 
stance being  that  in  the  Bedford  Book  of  Hours 
(British  Museum),  which  was  written  and  illumi- 
nated for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  circa  1430.  Here, 
in  a  picture  of  Anne  of  Burgundy  kneeling  before 
St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin  and  Child,  is  a  rack-chair 
identical  even  to  the  covering  rosette. 

In  conclusion,  two  small  differences  in  detail 
may  be  noted.  The  legs  in  the  Maidstone  chair 
are  cusped,  similarly  to  those  on  the  Venetian 
chair  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which 
is  assigned  to  circa  1500.  The  arm-rests  are  also 
curved  in  precisely  the  same  way.  On  the  speci- 
mens at  York  and  Winchester  no  cuspings  exist, 
and  the  arm-rests  are  flatter  in  outline.  There 
is  material  for  archaeologists  to  squabble  over  even 
in  such  mimitice. 
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A  MYTH 


Le  Roi  est  Mort  :    Vive  le  Roi  ! 

FOR  present  purposes  we  may  paraphrase  those 
words  as  meaning  that  Hubert  van  Eyck  never  had 
any  corporeal  existence  :  Long  Live  the  Fame  and 
Works  of  John  van  Eyck,  the  true  and  only  founder  of 
the  Netherlandish  School  of  Painting.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  conclusion  justly  arrived  at  in  M.  Renders'  remarkable 
and  epoch-making  book,*  whose  only  defect  is  that  it 
lacks  an  Index.  It  is  dedicated  to  "  those  few  critics 
who  have  refused  to  accord  to  the  mysterious  Hubert  van 
Eyck  an  importance  that  is  in  no  sense  justified  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  works  in  question."  Quite 
frankly,  foremost  rank  among  these  "raves  savants" 
must  be  accorded  to  Dr.  Max  Friedlander,  the  brilliant 
Jewish  art-historian  of  Berlin. 

One's  only  regret  is  that  this  excellent  and  scholarly 
book  did  not  appear  previously  to  May  8th,  1932,  when, 
as  the  present  reviewer  can  testify,  carefully  prepared 
speeches  were  delivered  in  a  ceremonial  setting  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Ghent,  to  commemorate  the  quin- 
centenary of  the  (putative)  unveiling,  on  May  6th,  1432, 
of  the  Ghent  altarpiece.  If  this  book  had  been  published 
early  last  year,  we  should  now  have  been  spared  some 
of  the  rather  sharp  but  justifiable  criticism  of  the  writings 
of  one  or  two  living  and  learned  Ghenters,  who  to-day 
stand  more  or  less  as  the  Old  Guard  in  support  of  the 
Eyckian  traditions  which  M.  Renders  has  now  uprooted 
and  demolished  for  all  time.  Since  M.  Hulin  de  Loo, 
on  November  27th,  1932,  delivered  before  the  Academy 
in  Belgium  a  learned  but  rather  venturesome  discourse 
on  "  The  Travels  of  the  Van  Eycks,"  acrimonious  dis- 
cussions have  been  heard  among  Belgian  critics  ;  these 
polemics  were  pretty  freely  aired  last  winter  in  the  public 
press  of  Brussels  under  the  heading  of  "  Le  Peintre 
Flamand  Hubert  van  Eyck  a-t-il  existe  ?  " 

As  M.  Renders  in  much  detail  sets  forth,  we  have  all 
been  on  the  wrong  tack  since  1823.  Then  Lievin  de  Bast 
affirmed  in  the  Messager  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  that 
Christophe  van  Huerne,  the  Ghent  genealogist  and  his- 
torian, while  compiling  a  vast  and  very  detailed  MS.  of 
the  buildings  and  monuments  of  Ghent,  had  "  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century."  i.e.,  before  the  destruc- 
tions of  the  Calvinist  Iconoclasts  in  1566-85,  "  seen  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  and  had  there  copied  "  the 
much-discussed  inscription — by  common  consent  termed 
le  quatrain — on  the  polyptych  of  The  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb  at  Ghent. 

As  our  author  shows,  no  one  has  until  now  taken  the 
trouble  to  trace  van  Huerne's  MS.  and  check  de  Bast's 
assertion.      Indeed,  van  Huerne's  MS.,  the  title-page  of 

*  Hubert  Van  Eyck:  Personnage  de  1.,'gende,  par  Emile  Renders,  avec 
la  collaboration  de  Jos.  de  Smet,  et  du  Kene  de  Pauw.  (G.  Van  Oest, 
Paris.  90  fr.i  The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  lepiodurcd  by  courteous 
permission  of  M.  Renders  and  the  publishers. 


which  is  reproduced  in  the  book,  has  been  lost  for  over 
a  century,  and  only  persistent  search  by  M.  Renders  has 
brought  it  to  light  in  the  possession  of  one  of  that  family's 
descendants.  It  covers  the  period  of  1575  102*,  and  so 
ends  a  few  months  before  his  death  on  January  24th. 
1629.  It  consists  of  243  pages  and  contains  many 
annotations  and  transcriptions,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  reputed  "  epitaph  "  of  John  and  that  of  "  Hubert  " 
derived,  as  we  may  well  note,  from  Marcus  van  Vaerne- 
wyck's  Spieghel,  published  in  Ghent  in  1568.  It  contains 
also  the  exact  copy  of  the  quatrain.  This  quatrain,  which 
was  copied  by  van  Huerne  (top  illustration)  between  1616 
and  1622,  is,  indeed,  apochryphal  in  its  origin  and  was 
painted  on  the  outside  of  the  frame  not  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  in  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  The  Gaillaert 
MS.  is  a  partial  copy  of  circa  1 61 6  of  the  van  Huerne  MS  . 
Gaillaert  did  not  give  the  quatrain  for  the  reason  that, 
at  that  date,  van  Huerne  had  not  entered  it  in  his  MS. 
The  MS.  of  Combrugghe-Loovelde,  of  1621,  does 
reproduce  the  Ghent  inscription  (but  with  a  misreading), 
and  so  proves  that  van  Huerne  first  copied  it  between 
i6i6and  1621.  Gramaye  in  1011  shows  no  know  ledge  of 
its  existence.  Doubtless,  it  had  been  composed  by  some 
dilettante  and  painted  on  the  polyptych,  as  M.  Renders 
determines,  only  a  short  time  before  1621.  In  any  event, 
it  had  an  ephemeral  existence. 

M.  Renders  reads  the  four  verses  in  Leonine  Hexa- 
meters, with  a  double  rhyme,  on  the  base  of  the  exterior 
of  the  polyptych  as  : — 

PICTOR    HUBERTUS    EEYCK,    MAJOR    QfO    NEMO    REPERTl  S 
INCEPIT    PONDUS    QUE    JOHANNES    ARTE    SECUND1  S 
[FRATER    PERFjECIT    JUDOCI    VVI)    PRECE    FRF.TUS. 

VersV  seXta  MaI  Vos  CoLLoCat  aCta  tVerI. 

The  last  line,  which  "  leads  you  to  gaze  upon  the  achie\  e- 
ment,"  contains  the  date  of  Sexta  Mm  in  the  year  1432, 
here  crvptically  indicated  by  simple  addition  as 
MCCCLLXWWU  :  an  ingenious  chronogram,  and  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  circa  [616  21.  From  this  it  was  deduced, 
and  in  the  flux  of  time  almost  universally  accepted,  that 
"  Hubert  "  was  the  most  eminent  ol  painters  :  tint  he 
was  a  brother  of  John  van  Kyck  ;  that  he  began  the 
polyptych,  and  that  John,  "second  to  him  in  art."  had 
completed  the  picture  and  added  the  inscription  at  the 
request  of  Jodoc  Vyd.  The  only  incontrovertible  state- 
ment contained  in  this  pompous  and  fanciful  legend  is 
that  which  refers  to  Jodoc  Vyd,  whose  wealth  enabled  the 
various  unrelated  panels  to  be  finished  and  assembled  by 
[ohri  van  Eyck.  And  to  John  alone  is  all  the  gloiy  in 
Ghent,  as  elsewhere. 

All  this  nonsense  is  to  In-  traced   back    no   further    than 

1517  and  originated,  says  M  Renders,  in  the  lively 
imagination    ol     "the   Canons,    the    sacristans    and    the 
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beadles  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  "  (p.  151.  which 
in  early  days  was  dedicated  to  St.  John,  lor  the  Cathe- 
dral authorities  were  anxious  to  endow  their  city  with  the 
prestige  of  having  been  the  cradle  of  Netherlandish  art. 
Having  no  records  whatever  to  justify  the  existence  of 
"  Hubert  van  Eyck,"  they  at  first  casually  invented,  but 
subsequently  deliberately  stereotyped,  the  pseudo-historv 
which  now  at  last  passes  up  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  the 
high  heavens. 

M.  Renders  cites  the  names  and  dates  of  quite  twentv- 
five  travellers  and  writers  who  between  1449  and  161 1 
are  known  to  have  visited  Ghent,  or  who  had  at  least 
obtained  their  information  or  impressions  from  those  who 
had  entered  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon.  As  he  shows, 
not  one  of  them  during  that  period  records  having  seen 
or  heard  of  the  precious  quatrain.  As  Weale  told  us 
several  years  ago,  Cyriacus  Pizzicolli  of  Ancona  (1391- 
1457),  the  earliest  known  author  to  mention  John  van 
Eyck,  wrote  circa  1449  that  John  van  Eyck  was  considered 
"  insignis  nostri  temporis  pictor."  John  had  died  in  Julv, 
1 44 1,  as  we  know  from  a  document  published  by  Weale, 
who  never  could  ascertain   the  date  of  his  birth. 

Canon  Antonio  de  Beatis,  as  secretary  to  the  Cardinal 
d'Aragon,  arrived  at  Ghent  on  August  1st,  151 7  ;  he  tells 
us  that  "  according  to  what  the  Canons  of  St.  Bavon  sav, 
the  picture  was  painted  one  hundred  years  ago  by  a 
German  master  [sic]  called  Robert  [sic],  but  as  he  died 
before  he  had  finished  his  work,  his  brother  [sic],  who 
was  also  _sic~  a  great  painter,  completed  it." 

Albrecht  Diirer,  during  the  journey  which  he  undertook 
to  the  Netherlands  to  examine  pictures,  visited  Ghent  a 
few  days  after  Easter,  1521.  He  was  taken  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Guild  of  Painters  of  Ghent  to  see  the  polyptych 
(Johannes  tafjel)  ;  but  no  mention  was  then  made  by  the 
Canons  of  any  "  Robert,  the  German  master,"  nor  of 
any  artist  called  "  Hubert."  Yet  Diirer  clearly  knew 
much  of  the  fame  and  work  of  John  van  Eyck. 

Lucas  de  Heere,  the  poet-painter  who,  in  1565,  pub- 
lished an  Ode  in  Praise  of  the  altarpiece,  apparently 
on  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the  twenty-third  Chapter 
of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  1559,  informed  his 
fellow  citizens  that  John  van  Eyck  was  the  painter  of 
the  altarpiece  "  which  had  in  fact  been  begun  by  his 
brother  Hubert,"  who  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death  in 
141 4  !  He  added  that  "  Hubert  and  his  sister,  who  also 
was  a  painter,  were  buried  before  the  retable."  In  point 
of  fact  there  never  was  a  sister,  and  no  one  was  or  ever 
could  have  been  buried  there,  as  our  author,  after  careful 
examination  of  th<_  floor  of  the  Vyd  Chapel  and  the  Crypt 
below,   shows. 

Marcus  van  Yaernewvck  irresponsibly  declared  in  1568 
that  Hubert  began  the  altarpiece  ;  John  finished  it  : 
Hubert  was  buried  in  the  Church  ;  his  tomb  was  removed, 
when  the  Church  was  restored  ;  the  epitaph  on  Hubert's 
tomb  recorded  his  death  on  September  18th,  [426  :  hi- 
sister's  name  was  Margaret  ;  she  never  married  ;  John. 
although  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  the  best  artist. 
All  this  is  nv-re  fiction  and  easily  disproved  by  M.  Hinders. 
It  was  the  wife  of  John  at  Bruges,  and  not  his  sister  at 
Ghent,  who  was  called  Margaret.  If  we  once  ren 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  whole  edifice  crumbles. 
We  mav  once  more  examine  the  inventions  of  I.e.'  ..-  de 
Heere,  who  in   1505  put  forward   the  pretty   pleasantry 


that  portraits  <>!       Hubert  "  and  John  were  to  be  found 

on  the  outer  dexter  panel  of  the  >t  Ghent, 

and  fatuously  fixed  upon  the  elder  man  .  hite 

horse  in   the   foreground   as  portraying 

upon  the  fourth  but  younger  man,  wearing  black  ). 

u<ar  and  a  fur-trimmed  dress,  as  John.     Such  a  plan 

-t   ry    would    naturally    gain    credence    at    a    time    when 

painters  were  developing  the  habit  of  introdu 

own    portrait    in    their    work-.      Of    course,    before    long, 

writer,    preferred    to   identify   others    from   among    I 

Just  Judges  as  John  and  "  Huberl  <n  the  choice 

of  de   Heere,   Van   Yaernewvck   and   Lampsonui^  in   this 

matter  of  personal  portraiture  became  contradictory. 

On  August  19th,  1506,  two  days  before  the  Calvinists 
broke  into  the  Cathedral,  the  altarpiece  was  taken  up 
into  the  tower  for  safety,  and  later  on  it  was  removed 
to  the  Hotel  de  \'ille.  The  Calvinist  party  had  borrowed 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  money  that  they  could  not  repay. 
They  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  hand  over  the  polyptyt  h 
to  the  Queen  of  England.  Jodoc  Triest,  one  of  the  col- 
lateral descendants  of  Jodoc  Yyd,  prevented  that  catas- 
trophe ;  conceivably  his  activities  alone  prevent  us  to-day 
from  seeing  the  picture  at  Hampton  Court  instead  of  at 
Ghent  !  It  was,  in  fact,  brought  back  to  the  Cathedral 
in  1584,  and  in  September,  15*7,  was  at  last  replaced  in 
the  Yyd  Chapel.  To  obviate  the  possibility  of  the  Cal- 
vinists or  any  other  turbulent  civilians  establishing  at  a 
future  date  a  legal  claim  to  the  polyptych,  the  Church- 
wardens may  have  deemed  it  expedient  forthwith  to 
endow  it  with  a  permanent  "  pedigree  "  as  being  ec<  lesias- 
tical  property.  As  M.  Renders  very  ingeniously  Sugg 
ip.  57),  thev  could  easily  obtain  for  it  a  plausible  certi- 
ficate which  would  both  appeal  to  the  Cathedral  con- 
gregation and  flatter  them  by  its  parade  of  historical, 
local  and  pictorial  authority.  Anyhow,  the  Calvinist 
troubles  passed  over.  As  a  mere  assumption,  we  might 
imagine  that  the  four-lined  inscription  remained  in  the 
Cathedral  archives  until  such  time  as  the  populace  should 
clamour  for  its  proper  display  on  the  outside  ot  the 
polvptvch.  That  may  have  been  about  [616.  In  a  \  cry 
short  time  wiser  counsels  may  have  condemned  i1  .1-  a 
puerile  and  unworthy  figment  and  even  an  eyesore.  In 
anv  event,  this  quatrain  was  hr-t  copied  by  van  Eiuerne 
between  10 10  and  1621,  as  we  have  -ecu  N<>  writer 
mentions  it  between  1024  and  [822,  when  Cornell--  u 
discovered  that  van  Huerne  had  copied  it  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Lievin  de  Bast,  a-  already  shown,  made 
the  slightly  inaccurate  statement  winch  now  happens  to 
have  served  M.  Renders  so  well.  Literary  prooi  ot  the 
former  existence  oi  the  inscription  having  been  thus 
attained,  Waagen  in  1823  set  himseli  the  task  ol  dis- 
covering the  actual  paint,  and  -in  >  reded  |>  [59)  1  he 
pigment  then  proved  to  be  devoid  oi  all  the  resistance 
which*  haracterises  the  pit  turesand  te<  unique  ol  fifteenth 
century  blemish  painters.  Indeed.  .1  single  washin 
the  -urtaic  sufficed  to  carrj  awaj  .1  great  pari  of  the 
paint  and  rendered  tin  Lettering  .dm  >-t  illegible  in  plai  >■- 
(Illustrations  A.   I'..  C,   !>• 

How  fantastic  tin-  may  seem  to  the  layman!  Let 
us,  thin,  indicate  what  record?  exist  regarding  "  Hubert 
van    Eyck."     Weal.-   and    other-    Ion-    ago   publish 

i    contained   in    the    Town    Archives   at    Client    for 
1424-25,  to  the  effo  t  th.it  "  Meester  Lub  Tec  hi  "  ret  eived 
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6  shillings  for  two  sketches  of  a  painting.  There  is  no 
proof  that  he  ever  executed  it  ;  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  ground  for  assuming,  as  critics  did  in  the  past,  that 
this  Luberecht  is  to  be  identified  with  the  mythical 
"  Hubert  van  Eyck  "  of  our  enquiry-  Nor  was  it  our 
"Hubert"  whose  workmen  at  Ghent  in  1425  n  ceived 
"  6  gros,"  the  cost  of  about  2  litres  of  wine,  "  a  titre  de 
courtoisie."  Nor  may  we  now  connect  our  "  Hubert  " 
with  the  heirs  of  "  Lubrecht  van  Heyke,"  who  in  1426 
paid  the  sum  of  six  shillings  as  a  tax  on  the  property 
of  the  deceased.  Surely,  the  mythical  "  Hubert  "  could 
not  have  died  full  of  honours,  but  in  such  humble  circum- 
stances !  We  must  no  longer  combine  all  these  references 
to  reconstitute  one  single  individual — possessing  a  name 
quite  common  in  those  days — and  claim  him  as  the  illus- 
trious founder  of  the  Ghent  School  of  fainting.  For 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  had  any  property  or  received 
any  official  recognition  in  Ghent.  Anyhow,  it  appears 
from  the  inscription,  of  about  1616-21  and  of  1823-1933, 
that  Jodoc  Vyd  knew  nothing  about  "  Hubert."  No  one 
has  ever  suggested  that  John  van  Eyck  ever  had  a  studio 
or  any  official  standing  in  Ghent.  We  know  that  Jodoc 
Vyd  was  elected  burgomaster  of  Ghent  in  1433,  acquired 
rights  in  the  chapel  named  after  him  and  founded  a  mass 
in  perpetuity.  From  these  historical  facts  the  literary 
authorities  at  Ghent  in  the  sixteenth  century  would 
natuially  realise  how  famous  "  Hubert  "  might  have  been 
in  1432  on  May  6th,  the  feast  of  Saint  John  ante  portam 
Latinam,  and  so  of  this  church. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  John  van  Eyck  had  important 
pictures  in  his  studio  in  Bruges  in  1432-33.  One  of 
several  documents  in  the  Bruges  Town  Accounts  records 
that  a  gratuity  of  25  shillings  was  made  on  February  19th, 
1433,  to  the  apprentices  (varlets)  of  "Johannes  d'Eyck, 
paintre,  pour  don  par  mon  Seigneur,"  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  see  certain  ouvrage 
made  by  the  said  Johannes.  Such  work  must  have  been 
of  considerable  importance  and  of  special  dimensions  for 
the  Duke  to  condescend  to  go  and  examine  it.  We  may 
agree  with  M.  Renders  that  the  Duke's  visit  was  to 
inspect  the  panels  which  had  been  brought  from  Holland 
in  1424,  had  been  long  in  painting  at  Bruges,  and  had 
at  last  been  acquired  by  Jodoc  Vyd  for  Ghent. 

If  so  accomplished  a  painter  as  John  van  Eyck  had 
added  the  quatrain,  as  alleged,  to  the  altarpiece  which  had 
been  so  long  in  achievement,  and  was  the  largest  and 
most  sumptuous  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  until  then, 
he  would,  surely,  have  used  the  same  technique,  the  same 
careful  lettering  and  a  similarly  exact  spacing  and  align- 
ment for  his  four-lined  inscription  'over-lauding  his 
"  brother  "  and  himself  in  a  tissue  of  inaccuracies)  as 
are  special  features  of  his  other  works  ?  We  have  merely 
to  glance  at  the  magnificent  lettering  on  the  panel  or 
the  frame  of  the  Arnolfini  and  the  two  male  portraits 
in  the  National  Gallery,  as  well  as  at  the  Weld-Blundell 
Madonna   and   the  van   der  Paele  altarpiece   at   Bruges, 


all  dated  between  1432  and   1  4 J' >.  to  be  quite  certain  that 
John  had  no  hand   in  the  blundering  quatrain. 

The  painting  in  grisaille  of  the  lowest  zone  of  the 
exterior  of  the  polyptych  is  made  archaistically  to  imitate 
French  stone-work,  so  that  the  wings  when  closed  might 
resemble  the  ancient  style  of  retables  in  carved  stone. 
The  four  verses  on  the  frame  in  that  style  are  in  pseudo 
Gothic  and  not  Roman  characters  ;  they  are  painted  in 
black  and  flat  on  to  the  frame  ;  equally  bad  is  the  lettering 
of  the  Cumaean  and  Erythraean  Sibyls  and  the  Prophets 
Zachariah  (mis-spelt  .Sacharias)  and  Micah  ;  also  the 
abbreviation  of  "  ppheta  "  following  "  Micheas  "  is  un- 
pardonably  loose.  The  life-size  figures  in  the  upper  zone 
lack  coherence  and  bear  down  heavily  on  the  miniature- 
like panels  of  the  lower  zone.  Yet  the  air-de-famillc 
which  all  proclaim  shows  that  the  interior  panels  were 
painted  by  a  single  artist  and  that  during  a  long  period. 
If  we  close  the  polyptych,  the  lack  of  co-ordination  be- 
comes even  more  marked.  We  conclude  that  the  altar- 
piece  was  not  originally  commissioned  by  Vyd. 

Our  author  recalls  the  brilliant  research  work  of  M. 
Hulin  de  Loo  on  the  remaining  illuminated  pages  of  the 
Book  of  Hours,  preserved  at  Turin  until  the  fire  in  1904, 
and  on  those  remaining  in  the  Trivulzio  Library  at  Milan 
and  in  the  Rothschild  Collection  in  Paris.  They  have 
been  classified  under  Group  G  and  Group  H  by  M.  Hulin, 
who  assigned  the  former  group  to  "  Hubert  van  Eyck  " 
about  1417,  and  the  latter  to  John.  M.  Renders  attri- 
butes the  former  to  John  in  his  early  years,  but  regards 
the  latter  group  as  unworthy  productions  by  some  imi- 
tator circa  1450.  He  also  gives  to  John  the  five  works 
which  have  in  the  past  been  claimed  by  M.  Hulin 
and  a  few  others  as  the  only  remaining  examples  of 
"  Hubert." 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  all  Eyckian  criticisms 
is  that  of  Durand-Greville  in  his  book,  of  19 10  (p.  28). 
Assuming  that  at  the  death  of  John  there  actually  existed 
thirty  pictures  by  each  of  the  two  "  brothers,"  he  sought 
to  prove  that  "  il  y  a  quatre  milliards  de  milliards  de 
chances  contre  une  "  against  all  the  paintings  by  "  Hubert  " 
having  disappeared,  while  all  those  by  John  have  sur- 
vived !  Nevertheless,  art  criticism  is  admittedly  an 
exact  science  ;  and  even  though  its  evolution  be  slow, 
its  final  dicta  do  become  firmly  established.  The  issues 
now  before  us  are  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  research  as 
of  personal  criticism.  After  all,  those  Ghenters  who,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  sought  to  fabricate  local  art -history 
were  only  the  victims  of  their  own  imagination  ;  we 
need  not  doubt  their  good  faith.  "  The  Canons,  the 
sacristans  and  the  beadles  of  Saint  Bavon  "  have  merely 
handed  on  the  torch  of  a  "  peintre  fantome."  As  M. 
Renders  well  says  (p.  87),  "  Rien  n'a  la  vie  dure  comme 
une  legende,  dans  I'esprit  de  ceux  qui  se  donnent  pour 
mission  de  drfendre  les  traditions  locales." 

To-day  "  Hubert  van  Eyck  "  is  dead  :  John  van  Eyck 
comes  into  his  own. 
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NOTES 

AND 
QUERIES 


The  Editor  invites  the  assistance 
of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information  required. 
It  must  be  understood  that  he 
does  not  necessarily  identify 
himself  with  attributions  or  other 
opinions  expressed  by 
correspondents. 


(No.  873) 


UNIDENTIFIED      PAINTING 


UNIDENTIFIED  PAINTING   (No.  873) 
Sir, — Can  any  other  reader  tell   me  the  name 
of  the  painter  of  this  work  and  also  the  identity 
of  the  persons  depicted  ?     The  canvas   measures 
24  in.  by  20  in. — Reader. 


(NO.    874)  PAINTING  ON  PAPIER-MACHE  BOX  LID 


PAINTING       ON       PAPIER-MACHE      BOX      LID 

(No.   874) 
Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
assist  me  in  providing  the  title,  and  the  name  of 
the  artist,  of  this  picture. — Philip  A.  S.  Phillips. 

MARKET  SCENE   (No.  868,  June,   1933) 
Sir, — May  I  suggest  the  name  of  Pieter  Aertsen 
for  the  painter  of  this  market  scene  ? 

This  artist,  who  was  in  all  probability  a  native 
of  Amsterdam,  and  who  died  there  in  1575,  worked 
in  Antwerp  from  1535  to  1556.  Similar  pictures 
are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  Amsterdam, 
Antwerp,  Brussels,  Cassel,  Frankfort  and  Vienna. 
— E.  J.  Reynolds. 

[Mr.  C.  de  Borman,  of  High-gate,  is  thanked  for 
a  reply  to  similar  effect.] 

CANTOR  LECTURES 

Mr.     Hesketh     Hubbard,     R.O.I.,     R.B.A., 

A.R.B.C,  is  to  give  the  Cantor  Lectures  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  the  autumn.  The  sub- 
ject he  has  chosen  for  this  course  of  lectures  is 
"  Colour  Block  Prints,"  a  subject  on  which  he 
has  already  written  two  books.  The  lectures  will 
afterwards  be  published  by  the  Society. 
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DO   NO' 


UNKNOWN  GEORGIAN 
CABINET-MAKERS 


Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds'  article  under  the  above  title  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur.  S  i  :  rose  Heal  and  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  have  interesting  suggestions  to  make  on  the  subject,  while 
Mr.  Symonds   takes   the   opportunity   to   note   sotm   additional  discoveries   of  his   own. 


STUDENTS  of  eighteenth-century  furniture  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  for  the  light  he 
throws  on  the  lesser-known — or,  as  he  calls  them. 
"  unknown  " — cabinet-makers,  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur.  It  has  been  common  practice  for  too  long 
to  attribute  designs  to  the  influence  of  three  or  four 
well-known  makers,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  large  body 
of  contemporary  designers  and  makers  were  working 
along  the  same  lines  as  those  who  happen  to  be  familiar 
to  us   by   reason   of  their  published   works. 

A  quite  cursory  examination  of  the  advertisement  pages 
in  early  newspapers  proyides  a  large  number  of  furniture 
makers  who  do  not  appear  in  any  of  our  books  of  reference. 
In  the  most  casual  way.  and  during  only  a  few  years. 
I  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  noting  the  names  and  addresses 
of  any  eighteenth-century  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers 
that  I  happen  to  haye  come  across  in  trade-cards,  ad- 
vertisements and  contemporary  London  Directories. 
These  jottings  haye  yielded  me  a  list  of  about  two  thousand 
names.  If  a  systematic  search  were  made  in  these  and 
other  directions  it  should  be  possible  to  compile  a  valuable 
and  fairly  complete  record  of  all  those  men  whose  works 
are  at  present  vaguely  dubbed  "  Chippendale,"  etc. 
Such  a  list  would  provide  not  the  bare  names  only,  but 
their  trade-signs,  the  streets  where  they  lived,  the  dates 
when  they  were  working  and,  in  many  cases,  might  lead 
to  the  identification  of  the  sites  of  their  actual  shops. 

As  a  slight  indication  of  what  might  be  done  in  this 
way  one  may  take  as  examples  some  of  the  "  unknown  " 
cabinet-makers  instanced  in  Mr.  Symonds'  article — "  Mr. 
Thomas  Phill  deceas'd."  Mr.  Robert,  "  Chairmaker  to 
His  Majesty,"  and  "Mr.  Gilbert,  Upholsterer  to  His 
Majesty."  Of  the  first-named,  the  advertisement  1172s 
quoted  bv  Mr.  Symonds  gives  us  the  man's  name  and  his 
trade  ;     but   a   contribution   to   Xotes   and  Vol. 

CLIII.,  p.    m,   shows  us  that  Phill  was  in  business  at 
'  The  Three  Golden  Chairs  in  the  Strand,"  and  that  so 
far  back  as  the  year   1694  he  was   there  and  paying  a 
rental  of  £90  a   year  for  his  shop. 

In  the  account  cited  of  the  attempt  to  break  into  "  Mr. 
Robert's  house,  chairmaker  to  His  Majesty,  in  Air  Street 
by  Piccadilly,"  in  172S,  1  am  unable  to  amplify  the 
details  given,  unless  it  is  to  point  out  that  there  was  a 
Mr    Roberl  ,  upholsterer,  at  "The  Three  Chairs  m 

St.   Bartholomew's  Close,"   who  advertised  In  the  Daily 


Post,  April  20th,  1730.  He  may.  or  may  not,  have  had 
a  connection  with  the  shop  in  Air  Street.  The  position 
of  the  apostrophe  in  the  first-mentioned  advertisement 
need  not  be  taken  too  precisely,  as  it  is  frequently 
noticed  that  the  newspaper  compositors  were  not  too 
careful  about  such  points. 

To  the  bald  announcements  quoted  by  Mr.  Symonds, 
which  appeared  in  St.  Ja»v-'-  Evening  Post,  September 
6th,  1729,  that  "This  morning  died  Mr.  Gilbert,  up- 
holsterer to  His  Majesty."  may  be  added  the  information 
that  his  shop  was  in  Great  Queen  Street,  as  we  gather 
from  a  posthumous  reference  in  Read's  Weekly  Journal. 
August    iMh,    1733. 

In  repeating  the  interesting  details  about  the  disastrous 
fire  at  the  workshops  of  the  eminent  cabinet-maker  Daniel 
Bell  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  which  occurred  in  October, 
[728,  Mr.  Symonds  eschews  the  temptation  to  connect 
Daniel  Bell  with  the  long  line  of  eighteenth-century 
cabinet-makers  of  the  name  of  Bell  who  flourished  for 
so  many  years  at  the  sign  of  "  The  White  Swan  "  in 
St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  Mr.  Symonds  is.  I  know,  well 
aware  of  the  trade-cards  of  Henry  Bell,  Elizabeth  Bell 
and  Son,  Philip  Bell  and  their  successor,  Henry  Kettle, 
all  of  whom  were  at  this  address,  having,  it  would  appear, 
taken  over  the  still  earlier  business  of  Coxed  and  YVoster, 
who  were  there  about  1720.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
that  Daniel  Bell  of  St.  Martin's  Lane  had  any  connection 
with  the  firm  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  Mr.  Symonds 
wisely  refrains  from  suggesting  such  a  possibility,  though 
I   suspect   that   he   felt  inclined  to  hint  at  it. 

I  merely  mention  these  few  instances  as  showing  how- 
it  may  be  possible  to  add  a  great  deal  to  the  very  in- 
adequate information  that  is  at  present  obtainable  from 
reference  books.  Works  on  Old  English  Furniture  there 
are  in  plenty,  but  little  has  been  done,  so  far,  to  establish 
the  identity  of  "  Unknown  Georgian  Cabinet  Makers." 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  is  an  unexplored  field, 
and  we  owe  thanks  to  Mr.  Symonds  for  giving  us  a  lead. 
— Ambrose   Heal. 


In  hi--  remarkably  interesting  article  on  "  Unknown 
Georgian  Cabinet-Makers,"  Mr.  R,  W.  Symonds  cites  an 
account  from  the  London  Journal  for  October  iwth.  [728, 
oi   .1    frustrated   attempt    to    rub    "  Mr.    Robert's   House. 
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I  Tnknown  Georgian  Cabinet-Makers 


Chairmaker  to  His  Majesty,  in  Air  Street  bv  Piccadilly." 
Mr.  Symonds  observes  that,  as  chairmaker  to  King 
George  II.,  Roberts  must  surely  have  been  a  craftsman 
of  note  ;  "  yet  but  for  the  accident  of  this  attempted 
robbery,  there  might  have  been  no  record  of  his  existence." 
Now,  although  Roberts'  reputation  has  certainly  slumped 
badly  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  years,  Mr.  Symonds' 
vivid  extract  is  far  from  being  the  only  record  concerning 
him.  I  think  he  may  safely  be  identified  with  the 
Thomas  Roberts  who  is  the  subject  of  a  note  in  the 
Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  (Vol.  III.,  p.  54).  The 
name  of  this  craftsman,  described  as  a  "  joiner,"  occurs 
constantly  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Department  for  furnishing  the  Royal  Palaces,  of  which 
a  very  complete  series  from  the  time  of  Kins*  Charles  II. 
onward  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office.  Roberts 
supplied  a  large  quantity  of  walnut  furniture — chairs, 
stools  and  screens — to  Kensington  Palace  and  Hampton 
Court  during  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  In 
1697  he  was  paid  "  for  two  Pattern  Chairs  and  two  Stooles 
made  to  show  the  King,"  and  the  accounts  make  it  clear 
that  under  Queen  Anne  he  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of 
Royal  patronage  than  his  rivals.  As  a  further  testimonv 
to  his  standing  at  this  period,  he  is  found  supplying 
"  saffaws  "  and  stools  to  Chatsworth  (YVheldon  account 
books),  and  the  latter  can  still  be  identified  in  the  house. 
A  bill  for  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,420  8s.  7W.,  which  was 
owed  to  Thomas  Roberts  in  1 729  (the  year  after  the  house- 
breaking episode)  is  among  the  muniments  at  Houghton, 
and  proves  that  Sir  Robert  YValpole  was  one  of  his  clients. 
"  Oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  poppy  " — I  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Symonds  that  it  is  absurd  to  burn  incense  before 
the  authors  of  a  few  well-known  trade  catalogues  while 
ignoring  their  no  less  able  contemporaries.  As  a  result 
of  Mr.  Symonds'  researches  we  now  know  that  this  accom- 
plished craftsman  at  one  time  resided  in  Air  Street, 
Piccadilly,  and  that  to  the  industry  of  his  maidservant 
he  owed  the  preservation  of  his  goods. — Ralph  Edwards. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  writes  to  the  Editor  as  follows  : — 

The  two  interesting  letters  addressed  to  you  by  Sir 
Ambrose  Heal  and  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  are  specially 
encouraging  to  me  in  my  work  in  trying  to  identify 
cabinet-makers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

Since  I  wrote  the  article  on  Unknown  Cabinet-Makers 
of  the  Georgian  Period,  I  have  found  the  following  interest- 
ing information  with  regard  to  Daniel  Bell  in  an  article 
written  by  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  F.  Strange,  in  May, 
1928,  issue  of  the  magazine  Old  Furniture.  In  this 
article  there  is  quoted  a  bill  for  furniture  supplied  to  the 
Hon.  Counsellor  Rider  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Moore.  This 
bill  is  receipted  December  20th.  1734,  and  is  signed  by 
Daniel  Bell  and  Self. 

Thomas  Moore. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  Daniel  Bell  is  the  same  Daniel 
Bell  whose  workshops   were  burnt  in   St.    Martin's    Lane 


in  September.  1728,  and  the  newspaper  accounts  of  which 
I   quoted  in  my  article. 

I  did  not  care  to  suggest  that  Daniel  Bell  mi^ht  be 
connected  in  any  way  with  Henry  Bell  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  though  Sir  Ambrose  Heal  is  right  in  his 
assumption  that  I  was  tempted  to  hint  at  it.  I  refrained 
from  doing  so  because  I  feel  that  it  is  preferable  to  adhere 
to  facts  than  make  statements  incapable  of  definite  proof. 
In  this  case  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  insufficient  evidence 
of  a  definite  link  between  the  two  cabinet-maker^  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  a  direct  relationship  be; 
them. 

Another  interesting  discovery  since  the  publication  of 
my  article  is  a  bill  of  Surman's.  This  is  perhaps  a 
coincidence,  as  I  wrote  in  my  article  as  follows  : 

An  extremely  interesting  tind  would  be  a  receipted 
bill  of  Surman's  for  furniture."  There  are,  however,  two 
receipted  bills  among  the  Strafford  papers  in  the  Manu- 
script Room  at  the  British  Museum.  I  quote  them 
below  : — 

Jany.   13.   1731. 

"  The  Right  Hon  ;    the  Earle  of  Strafford 
Bought  of  Jer  :   Surman 
A  meheone  Basen  Stand  £]    -  01   -  o 

Receved  then  the  Contents  in  full  of  all  Demands 
by  me. 

Jer  :  Surman. 

London   Leby     3,    1731-32. 
Recd  then  of  the  Wright 

HonMe  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
the  Sum  of  one  pound  in  full  for  a  Wallnutre  table 
and  all  Demands  by  me 

Jeremiah  Surman. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  bills  mentions  the 
number  in  Soho  Square  of  Surman's  "  Great   rlous 

I  am  afraid  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept  Mr. 
Edwards'  statement  that  Thomas  Roberts  of  the  House- 
hold Accounts  is  the  same  individual  as  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Air  Street.  The  Royal  Househ  )ld  Accounts  preserved 
at  the  Record  Office  indicate  that  Thomas  Roberts 
supplied  furniture  from  £686  up  to  1713  14,  after  which 
date  he  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Roberts,  presumably 
his  son  or  a  near  relation,  who  also  described  himself  as 
a  joiner.  I  do  think,  however,  that  Richard  Roberts, 
the  successor  to  Thomas,  can  !>.■  considered  the  same 
person  as  Roberts  of  Air  Street. 

1  must  thank  Mr.  Edwards  for  raising  this  question 
as,  when  I  wrote  my  article.  1  had  not  discovered  the 
fact  that  the  available  evidence  suggests  thai  Ki<  bard 
Roberts   was    Thomas    Robert-.'   successor. 

1  had  naturally  read  the  relevant  reference  in  the 
Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  before  writing  my  article, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  here  to  Mr  Edwards  how  valuable 
1  find  this  book  in  my  research  work  in  connection  with 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-centur)   cabinet-makers. 

R.  \Y.  Symonds. 
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HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 

(For  Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


F.S.  179)      FAMILY   OF  REED 

Montreal  . 
To  answer  your  numerous  questions  will  entail  con- 
siderable pedigree  searching,  which  can  only  be  undertaken 
for  a  fee.  I  know  of  no  Reeds  specifically  of  North 
Shields,  but  there  are  other  families  of  the  name  estab- 
lished in  the  locality.  The  Burgh  Records  of  Glasgow, 
which  have  been  printed,  might  contain  references  to 
Marjoriebanks  of  that  city. 

F.S.  187.'     ARMS  AND  CREST  OF  HUNT 

(Horsell,   near  YVokn:, 
Glover's  Ordinary  (Brit.  Mus.,  Cotton  MS.,  Tib.  D.  10, 
and  Harl.  MSS.  1392  and  1459)  gives  the  arms  of  Hunt 
as  [inter  alia)  : — gules,  a  hind  courani  three  pheons 

or,  within  a  bordure  or  pellety.  Withie's  additions  to 
Harl.  MS.  1459  give  : — gules,  a  hind  trippant  or 
three  pheons  or,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent  pellety. 
The  printed  version  of  Glover,  which  is  frequently  in- 
correct and  is,  incidentally,  responsible  for  the  use  of 
many  false  coats,  cites  the  hind  as  argent.  A  third 
version  of  the  Hunt  arms  given  by  Burke  [General  Ar- 
moury) substitutes  a  talbot  passant  or  for  the  hind. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  this  coat  out  of  harmony  with  the 
name  Hunt.  Almost  exactly  the  same  arms  are  borne 
by  Parker  of  Cambridge  (Glover)  : — azure,  a  buck  trippant 
or  between  three  pheons  argent,  within  a  bordure  engrailed 
or  hurty  (the  printed  version  of  Glover  is  incorrect),  and 
by  Parker  of  Northleach.  co.  Gloucester  : — sable,  a  buck 
passant  argent  between  three  pheons  or  within  a  bcro 
engrailed  argent  pellety.  Linwood  bears  gules,  a  hind 
between  three  pheons  or  within  a  bordure  engrailed  platv 
(or  without  the  bordi- 

Further  examples  of  arms  bearing  bucks,  does,  harts, 
etc.,  and  pheons,  associated  with  families  whose  names 
are  occupational  (foresters  of  some  sort)  can  be  cited  if 
you  wish  it.  There  would  therefore  appear  to  be  nothing 
in  the  arms  borne  by  your  family  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  the  charges  are  allusive.  The  pheon  was 
originally  the  ordinary  broad-arrow  head — Ascham's 
Ulowtailed    an  id — in    contradistinction    to    the 

forked  head,  and  was  used  both  for  war  and  sport. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  strange  creature  that 

appears  as  your  family  crest,  it  is  without  doubt  a  fish's 

head — a  fish's   head  erect   couped  gutty   or   charged 

three  bends  gules.      The  description  of  the  crest  given 

in  the  Grant  of  1510  (if  correcti  is  heraldically  impossible; 

nor  does  it  describe  the  crest  used  by  you — "  a  brocklet 

'sic'   or  badger  erect  proper,   azure  ;    couped  bendy  of  sin 

'ople'_,  gules  ;    gutee   or."     Thackeray   and   Mark  Twain, 

when   in    mediaeval    mood,    produced    heraldry    as    good. 

The  crests  of  a  badger  and  a.  fish's  head,  and  a  third  Hunt 

5t  of  a  buck's  head  borne  with  a  variant  of  your  arms 

are,  however,  reconcilable.      Presumably  the  original  cr- 

was  a  badger's  or  brock's  head  erect.     Brock  is  frequently 

n  as  brocket,  and  a  brocket  is  also  a  stag  in  its  second 

year  (hence  the  buck's  head).     Other  names  for  the  badger 

were   bauson    or  grey    (Tipsell  :     Four-footed   Beast       1007 

Badger,   otherwise  called   a   Brocke,   a   Gray,   or 
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a  Bauson  ")  :    and  the  grey,  gris  or  grilst    ■■• 
of  salmon.      Hence  your  crest  and  the  third  crest  of  the 
Shropshire    Hunts  : — a    shark's    or    lucy's    head    , 
langued  gules.     Similar  confusions  are  very   frequent   in 
transitional  heraldrv         g     purges  means  a   whirlpool,  and 
whirlpool  also  signifies  a   whale. 

Possible  connections  between  your  familv  and  either 
the  Parkers  or  the  Linwoods,  or  both,  might  be  traceable 
if  you  could  tell  me  where  "  Paddon  "  is  situated.  There 
is  Pedden  in  Kent.  Poden  in  Worcestershire,  Putton  in 
Dorset,  Patton  in  Westmorland,  and  there  mav  be  others. 

F.S.  188.       ARMS   OF  READ   OF   IRELAND 

(Ottawa). 
I  cannot  answer  your  queries,  since  you  do  not  sav 
where  your  father's  home  in  Ireland  was,  how  long  the 
family  had  been  resident  there,  where  the  familv  came 
from  to  Ireland,  what  is  the  date  of  the  spoons,  and  on 
what  evidence  you  base  your  belief  that  the  crest  is  a 
Read  one.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  spoons  mav  have 
come  to  the  family  by  marriage.  Read  uses  a  demi-lion 
rampant  as  a  crest,  but  it  is  not  recorded  as  so  used  by 
Irish  families  of  that  name. 

ire,  a  griffin  sfgreant  or  was  allowed  by  Hawkins 
(Ulster)  in  1715  to  Peter  Read  of  Dunboyne,  co.  Meath. 
the  arms  being  those  of  Read  of  Cambridgeshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Kent,  etc.  The  crest  is  an  eagle  displayed  sable. 
In  the  same  way  Captain  James  Read  (d.  17271  of  Union 
Park,  Queen's  County,  and  Tullychin,  co.  Down,  bore 
gules,  a  saltire  between  four  garbs  or,  with  for  crest  a  griffin 
segreant  or.  These  arms  and  crest  are  or  were  used  bv 
Reade  of  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Hertfordshire  [art.  1712 
and  the  U.S.A.  The  Norfolk  family  uses  a  garb  for  crest, 
and  those  of  Suffolk  and  Bucks  a  falcon  risnig. 

F.S.  203.)      ARMS   ON   BALDECHIN 

(Montreal) . 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  identify  these  arms.  It  is 
only  possible  to  say  that  the  coat  is  intended  to  be  that 
of  some  German  royal  family  and  that  it  was  constructed 
about  1660— 1720.  Siebmacher,  whose  first  half-dozen 
volumes  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  every  royal,  princelv 
and  electoral  coat,  German,  Austrian,  Russian,  etc.,  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
shows  no  coat  that  even  vaguely  resembles  it,  even  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  eccentricities  of  German 
marshalling,  the  reversal  of  charges  or  the  possible  loss 
of  some.  A  few  quarters  are  possibly  recognisable — 
(1)  gules  representing  regal  right-  J  Burgau  (?)  but 
should  be  of  six  pieces  :      4,  13,  15)  Baden  5  and  14 

Lauterburg.     The  3rd  quarter  is  unrecorded  in  Germany 
-:ebmacher  or  Renege     and   the   nearest  coat 
to  it  is  that  of  Emo  of  Venice  and  Vicenza.      Nos.   6-9 
mean  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  the  identification 
of  this  coat  on  the  assumption  that  the  embroiderer  was 
guilty  of  errors   in   almost   every   quarter.      As   it    1-   the 
mere  labour  of  going  through  Siebmacher  page  by  pa§ 
taken  the  best  part  of  two  d.  J 
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"  Commemorative   Catalogue   of  the   Exhibition  of 
French   Art,    1200-1900.     Royal   Academy   of  Arts, 
London,     January-March,     1932."      (Oxford     Uni- 
versity Press  ;   Humphrey  Milford,  London. 
£2  10s.  net) 

To  those  who  have  hoarded  their  thumbed,  dog's-eared, 
and  annotated  catalogues  of  the  exhibition  of  French 
Art  held  at  Burlington  House  last  year,  this  commemora- 
tive volume  offers  a  renewal  of  past  delights.  A  sightly 
piece  of  book-making,  it  contains,  besides  the  actual 
catalogue,  a  series  of  nearly  250  plates  clearly  reproducing 
in  half-tone  many  more  than  that  number  of  the  master- 
pieces which  figured  in  the  display.  Merely  to  glance 
through  these  illustrations  is  sheer  pleasure,  for,  despite 
certain  inequalities  of  selection,  the  exhibition  maintained 
so  high  a  standard  as  thoroughly  to  justify  the  great 
interest  with  which  it  was  regarded  alike  by  connoisseurs 
and  the  general  public.  It  is  now  too  late  to  complain 
that  the  representation  of  Renoir  might  have  been 
happier  in  some  respects,  that  Fantin-Latour's  admirable 
flower  pieces  were  not  to  be  seen  in  a  single  example, 
or  that  Meissonier,  Dore,  and  Detaille  were  left  to 
howl  without.  The  function  of  this  volume  is  to  record 
what  actually  was  in  the  exhibition,  and  to  preserve  in 
permanent  form  the  result  of  the  arduous  labours  which 
brought  the  latter  into  being.  Too  much  praise  could 
scarcely  be  bestowed  on  the  care  with  which  many  of 
the  entries  in  the  catalogue  were  compiled  :  a  care  the 
more  commendable  when  the  uncertainty  which  hampered 
the  earlier  days  of  organising  the  display  is  remembered. 
This  is  a  point  too  delicate  to  labour,  though  it  afforded 
every  excuse  for  regarding  leniently  certain  errors  of 
omission  and  commission  in  the  original  catalogue. 

Since  then,  however,  more  than  a  year  has  passed 
away,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  taken  completely  to  overhaul 
every  entry  which  required  attention.  Examination  of 
the  Commemorative  Catalogue  shows  that  a  good  deal  has 
been  done  to  pull  the  text  together,  but  in  various  details 
it  still  stops  short  of  erudition,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  criticism  forthcoming  as 
a  result  of  the  exhibition  itself.  Of  the  Westminster 
Abbey  Richard  II.  we  still  read  that  "  the  least  con- 
vincing claim  is  that  it  is  by  an  English  artist  "  :  a 
statement  which  is  but  cavalier  treatment  of  that  con- 
tention (see  The  Connoisseur,  February,  1933,  p.  81). 
No  allusion  is  yet  made  to  the  unspecified  heraldry  in 
Mr.  Justice  Murnaghan's  interesting  anonymous  group  of 
The   Prevot   and    Echevins   of  Paris   in   prayer   lief  ore   the 


Trinity,  of  1568  ;  and  though  Mr.  Brockwell  would  seem  to 
have  convinced  the  powers  that  Clouet's  Dame  an  bain 
in  the  Cook  Collection  (reproduced  in  colour  in  The 
Connoisseur,  January,  1932),  depicts  an  idealised  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  the  bibliography  omits  reference  to  the  cor- 
respondence in  The  Times,  which  doubtless  influenced  an 
editorial  discretion.  Glasgow's  so-called  St.  Victor  and  a 
doner  is  left,  if  somewhat  apologetically,  under  the  attri- 
bution to  the  Maitre  de  Moulins,  though  it  is  conceded 
(without  a  bibliographical  reference)  that  the  kneeling 
figure  has  been  claimed  to  be  Rene  of  Anjou.  That  the 
Saint  is  not  St.  Victor  at  all,  but  St.  Maurice  of  Argaunum, 
is  suggested  by  a  vague  allusion  only. 

This  identification  was  advanced  in  The  Connoisseur, 
March,  1932,  p.  157,  where  the  relationship  of  the  lovely 
fifteenth-century  Burgundian  sculpture  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Grasse  to  a  figure  of  Marie  de  Boitrgogne,  now  in 
America,  was  also  adumbrated.  The  putative  connection 
is  ignored  in  the  Commemorative  Catalogue,  but  readers 
can  judge  for  themselves  bv  comparing  the  illustrations 
of  the  Virgin  (ibid.,  p.  155)  and  the  Marie  [ibid.,  January, 
1932,  p.  67). 

Two  attributions  seemingly  needing  reinvestigation — 
one  bv  The  Connoisseur  itself — are  afforded  by  the 
portraits  Xos.  58  and  59  :  the  so-called  Charlotte  de  France 
and  Le  Dauphin  Louis,  both  given  to  Jean  Clouet  called 
Janet.  Let  us  try  to  reconstruct  what  happened.  In  the 
original  Catalogue,  No.  59  (81)  was  described  as  Francois  II. 
fils  de  Francois  I.  (whom  he  certainly  was  not).  This 
identification,  however,  meant  the  removal  of  the  portrait 
from  Jean  Clouet,  who  died  in  1540.  to  his  son  Francois. 
Such  a  course  was  unthinkable.  So  it  was  decided  to 
call  the  sitter  Francois  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Francois  I  . 
who  was  born  on  February  28th,  1.517.  No.  58, described  as 
Charlotte  de  France,  was  originally  stated  to  have  been 
painted  about  1540.  It  was  then  unhappily  discovered 
that  she  died  at  the  age  of  eight  in  1524  !  So  this  painting, 
too,  was  antedated  and  ascribed  to  about  the  year  152;  2  1 
Very  ingenious.  But  the  boy's  costume  cannot  be  much 
earlier  than  1545  and  may  well  be  even  Liter.  So  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  Francois  the  Dauphin  is  indeed  Francois 
II.,  not  the  son  but  the  grandson  of  Francois  [.,  who  was 
born  in  January,  1544.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1.530. 
and  died  111  [560.  Who  the  girl  is  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  certainty,  but  she  can  be  neither  Charlotte  de 
France  nor  Jeanne  d'Albret,  with  whom  she  has  also 
been  identified.  On  grounds  of  family  likeness,  however, 
there  would  seem  to  be  every  likelihood  that  the  little 
sitter  belonged  to  the  House  ol  Valois.    Her  dn  ss  might 
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belong  to  any  year  between  about  1540-47,  so  that 
if  Jean  Clouet  actually  painted  the  portrait,  it  must 
have  been  done  right  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Thieme-Bscker's  Kiinstler-Lexicon,  both  Clouet 
and    his   wife    died    between    July    8th    and   December, 

The  "  Sword  of  Charlemagne,"  No.  1043,  has  come  off 
better  than  it  did  in  the  original  Catalogue,  wherein  both 
the  hilt  and  the  blade  were  described  as  modern.  Xow 
this  stricture  is  applied  only  to  the  tjrip  and  the  blade. 
Fortunately  this  criticism,  too,  is  inaccurate,  for  the  blade 
is  a  fine  piece  of  work  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
^rip  is  demonstrably  that  on  the  weapon  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nothing  like  it  is  known 
upon  any  weapon,  either  actual  or  pictured,  of  the 
eighteenth,  seventeenth  or  sixteenth  centuries  ;  and  it 
would  appear  stylistically  to  be  of  the  same  period  as 
the  blade.  It  may,  however,  have  been  overlaid  with 
wire  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  fashions  of  the  time. 

The  compilers  are  unduly  pessimistic  over  the  date  of 
the  drawing  No.  532,  described  as  about  1400.  From 
the  costumes  represented,  this  association  of  little  sketches 
must  be  placed  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier,  for 
the  habits  of  the  figures  are  clearly  contemporary  with 
those  on  the  statues  of  Charles  V.  and  his  Queen,  .Mar- 
guerite (Nos.  996  and  997),  dated  correctly  as  circa  1375. 
— F.G.R.,  C.R.B. 

"  Swedish  Art  :  Being  the  Kahn  Lectures  for  1929," 
by  Johnny  Roosval,  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Stockholm.  (Princeton  Monographs  in  Art  and 
Archaeology  XVIII.  Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton  ;  and  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.     65s.  6d.  net) 

In    1929   Professor   Roosval  was  invited   to   Princeton 

University  to  deliver  the  series  of  eight  lectures  on  certain 

aspects  of  Swedish  art  here  reprinted  ;    and  most  fittingly 

his  title-page  might  have  been  adorned  with  the  lines  : — 

Gentes  scitote  vicine  sive  remote 

Quod  claret  Suetia 

From  the  earliest  Christian  sculpture  and  Viking  art 
the  author  surveys  briefly  and  concisely  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  cultural  development  of  Sweden 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  both  in  the 
realms  of  architecture,  lav  and  ecclesiastical,  and  sculp- 
ture, at  the  same  time  touching  upon  cognate  matters 
such  as  polychromatic  interior  decoration.  And  in  the 
course  of  his  dissertations  he  throws  light  upon  several 
interesting  constructional  features  that  puzzle  the  casual 
visitor  to  the  country,  even  if  their  significance  is  no 
mvstery  to  the  adept.  Among  such  peculiarities  is  that 
of  lighting  all  buildings,  both  churches  and  houses,  from 
the  south,  with  the  result  that  in  the  case  of  the  former 
the  south  side  presents  the  most  elaborately  decorated 
facade  as  opposed  to  the  west  end  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Some  of  his  most  enlightening  passages  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  Byzantine  influences  traceable  in  early 
Swedish  art,  and  to  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  routes  by  wdiich  they  reached  these  northern  latitudes 
— whether  through  Russia  or  from  Italy.  Nor  does  he 
neglect  the  lighter  aspect  of  his  subject,  for  he  is  not 
averse  from   illuminating   whal    might   otherwise  develop 


into  somewhat  musty  pedagogy  with  anecdotes  such  as 
that  of  the  golden  chalice  of  the  Emperor  Henry  which 
saved  that  monarch's  soul  from  damnation  ;  though  the 
reader  would  like  to  know  which  Emperor  Henry  is 
meant  and  where  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew  was 
situated. 

Professor  Roosval  has  already  produced  one  mono- 
graph upon  the  iconography  of  St.  George,  published  in 
[924,  and  several  papers  upon  Bernt  Xotke's  St.  George 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Stockholm.  It  is.  there- 
fore, not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  impressive  whirlwind 
"  all  horrent  with  projecting  spurs  "  should  bulk  largely 
in  his  pages.  And  all  students  must  be  grateful  for  this 
general  survey  of  the  problem,  since  his  other  studies 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  He  sees  the 
inspiration  of  Notke's  terrific  monster  in  Bellini's  Chinese 
dragon,  and  the  impulse  behind  the  group  as  a  whole  in 
Northern  Italian  free  sculpture  of  the  late  fourteenth 
century.  But  some  of  his  descriptive  and  technical 
passages  are  by  no  means  clear.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
St.  George's  downward  cut  can  be  preparatory  to  a 
"  thrust  in  prime,"  or  what  he  means  by  the  statement 
that  the  spear  of  the  earlier  St.  Georges  was  aband  ned 
in  favour  of  two  other  weapons — "  the  lance  and  the 
sword  " — since  he  clearly  means  by  the  lance  the  war- 
spear  of  Carpaccio's  St.  George  of  the  Schiavoni. 

Later  sections  are  devoted  to  studies  of  Swedish 
Renaissance  and  later»architecture,  and  to  the  influences, 
Saxon,  Polish,  Italian  and  Netherlandish,  that  have 
inspired  or  modified  it.  The  whole  is  admirably  illus- 
trated with  thirty-nine  plates  from  photographs  and 
numerous  drawings  and  plans  in  the  text. — C.R.B. 

"  Catalogue  of  Italian  Sculpture,"  by  Eric  Maclagan, 
C.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  and  Margaret  H.  Longhurst,  F.S.A. 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  7s.  net  (7s.  6d.  by 
post)  ;  in  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net  (by  post,  9s.  3d.).  Two 
volumes,  text  and  plates) 

The  foundation  of  the  collection  of  Italian  sculpture 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum — as  it  was  then  known 
— was  well  and  truly  laid  by  the  acquisition  in  1854  of 
the  Gherardini  collection.  Six  years  later  this  auspicious 
beginning  was  followed  by  the  purchase  of  the  sculpture 
from  the  collection  of  the  Marchese  Gigli.  In  the  short 
space  of  eight  years,  under  the  expert  guidance  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  then  Superintendent  of  the 
Art  Collections,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  items  of 
outstanding  importance  were  obtained,  and  before  his  re- 
tirement in  1868  a  further  forty-ei^ht  were  added.  Since 
then  the  national  collection  has  been  enriched  by  nearly 
another  two  hundred  works. 

The  appearance  in  1862  of  Sir  Charles'  Italian  Sculpture 
of  the  Middle  .iges  marked  the  commencement  of  a  fresh 
epoch  in  the  study  of  that  particular  branch  of  art.  This 
admirable  production,  though  it  will  always  remain  an 
invaluable  work  of  reference,  has  long  been  more  or  less 
unobtainable.  Fresh  attributions  have  replaced  many 
of  those  made  by  him.  Scholars  throughout  the  world 
have  closely  studied  groups  and  isolated  items  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  And  the  great  Continental 
collections  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  Florence  have  been  en- 
larged by  purchase  or  gift,  such  material  demanding 
comparison   with   kindred  objects  at   South    Kensington. 
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It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Sir  Eric  Mac- 
lagan,  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  Director,  the  late 
Mr.  Arthur  Banks  Skinner,  began  to  collect  and  put  in 
order  the  material  for  this  new  inventory.  Thereafter, 
Mr.  Gerald  Siordet  took  over  the  task  ;  his  labours  were 
terminated,  however,  by  his  regretted  death  in  Meso- 
potamia during  the  Great  War.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  few  years  that  Miss  Longhurst  has  been  able  to 
devote  herself  to  the  revision  and  completion  of  what 
Sir  Eric  had  begun. 

The  results  of  this  combined  labour  fully  justify  the 
time  and  research  that  have  been  expended  upon  it.  Once 
more  the  powers  responsible  for  the  guidance  and  control 
of  our  national  collections  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  generous  policy  that  has  led  to  the  production  of  a 
catalogue  which  for  scholarship,  arrangement  and  illus- 
tration is  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  similar  work  pro- 
duced either  on  the  Continent  or  in  America.  The  present 
Catalogue  of  Italian  Sculpture  is  essentially  the  work  of 
students  for  students.  The  method  of  presentation  is 
the  same  as  that  adopted  in  Miss  Longhurst's  earlier 
Catalogues  of  the  Ivories  in  the  collection — an  ample 
description  and  illustration  in  each  case,  to  which  have 
been  added  fully  documented  notes  of  the  expressed 
opinions  of  scholars  relating  to  each  object  or  to  objects 
that  are  obviously  akin  to  it.  The  authors  are  not 
pontifical  as  to  the  date  or  school  of  any  particular  item, 
paying  their  readers  the  compliment  of  assuming  that 
they  will  prefer  to  make  their  own  deductions  from  the 
material  submitted   for  consideration. 

It  is  certainly  an  ideal  catalogue  for  those  who  have 
the  eyes  to  see  and  the  intellect  to  make  use  of  the 
material. 

"  Immortals  at  First  Hand,"  by  Cecil  Harmsworth. 
(Desmond   Harmsworth,   London.     12s.   6d.   net) 

First-hand  information  about  the  great  is  always 
interesting.  Thus  it  was  an  excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Harmsworth's  to  form  a  miniature  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  prose  by  bringing  together  a  diversified  assort- 
ment of  contemporary  pen  portraits  of  seventy  or  eightv 
English  "  Immortals."  The  subjects  have  evidently  been 
selected  with  an  eye  to  variety  ;  nearly  every  type  of 
celebrity  is  represented,  and  the  propinquity  of  a  saint-like 
figure  such  as  George  Herbert  with  a  merciless  time-server 
like  Judge  Jeffreys  not  only  provides  piquant  contrasts, 
but  acts  as  a  reminder  that  fame  is  not  confined  to  the 
virtuous.  Mr.  Harmsworth,  however,  is  generally  kindly 
in  his  quotations,  and  even  "  Old  Q,"  the  profligate  4th 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  emerges  as  a  dignified  if  dis- 
reputable figure.  Analysing  the  testimony  conveyed  by 
the  pen-portraits  it  would  seem  that  the  Half-Gods  were 
far  more  agreeable  company  than  the  Gods.  An  evening 
spent  with  Tom  Moore  would  certainly  have  been  more 
entertaining  than  one  in  the  society  of  either  Milton  or 
Wordsworth,  Bvron  or  Shelley.  A  kiss  from  Nell  Gwyn, 
such  as  was  bestowed  on  the  impressionable  Samuel 
Pepys,  would  have  certainly  been  better  worth  while  than 
an  audience  from  Mrs.  Siddons.  One  feels  that  it  would 
have  required  special  qualifications  to  support  an  inter- 
view with  "that  magnificent  and  appalling  creature." 
Sydney  Smith  tempered  her  majestic  dignity  by  making 
her  laugh  at  his  jokes,  while   Reynolds  played   up  to  it 


l>v  paying  her  courtly  compliment-.  One  of  these  was 
signing  his  name  on  the  hem  of  her  garment,  when  por- 
traying her  as  the  "  Tragi  Muse  "  Despite  Northcote's 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  however,  this  form  ol  signature 
was  not  unique.  Sir  Joshua  had  paid  a  similar  com- 
pliment to  Lady  Cockburn  of  Eyemouth  eleven  years 
earlier.  Sydney  Smith  asserts  that  Mrs.  Siddons  '  never 
got  out  of  tragedy  even  in  common  life."  She  used  to 
stab  the  potatoes  ;  and  said  :  "  Boy,  give  me  a  knife  !  " 
as  she  would  have  said  :  "  Give  me  the  dagger  '  "  This 
inevitably  suggests  Mrs.  (rummles's  "  Let  the  mutton 
and  onion  sauce  appear."  Can  it  be  that  the  author  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby  built  up  his  character  of  the  actor- 
manager's  wife  from  a  few  hints  afforded  t>v  the  stately 
personality  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ? 

Dickens  himself  is  pictured  and  appears  in  a  more 
genial  light  than  Thackeray,  who,  however,  revealed 
himself  only  to  his  intimates.  Stronger  antitheses  an- 
furnished  by  Marlborough  and  Wellington,  and  Pitt  and 
Fox  ;  while  one  of  the  most  effective  things  in  the  book 
is  the  mingled  oil  and  vinegar  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
summary  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  the  most  telhng 
character  studies  are  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  himself.  They  take  the  form  of  elegies  on  famous 
personages,  who  died  so  recently  that  they  may  still  be 
regarded  as  contemporaries.  Written  with  a  tactful  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  their  friends,  which  hardly 
allows  of  any  derogatory  criticism,  they  are  yet  singularly 
illuminative.  Perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  that  on 
George  Nathaniel,  Marquess  Curzon.  Read  in  ion- 
junction  with  the  pen  portraits  of  that  other  great  Pro- 
consul, Warren  Hastings,  it  gives  incisive  clues  to  the 
success  of  the  latter  and  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Harmsworth  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  produced  a  book  of  great  interest.  While  largely 
composed  of  apt  quotations  from  the  pen-portraitists  ol 
the  past,  it  also  contains  original  material,  which  will  prove 
a  rich  quarry  to  compilers  of  similar  works  in  the  future. 
One's  sole  regret  is  that  the  quotations  are  not  more 
precisely  documented,  but  by  way  of  compensation  the 
volume  contains  a  number  of  well-selected   illustrations. 

"  Trial  by  Virgins."     Fragment  of  a  Biography  by 

David  Larg.      (Peter  Davies,  London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Larg  is  among  those  modern  biographers  who  .ire 

as  much  concerned  in  recording  the  thoughts  and  emotions 

of  their  characters  as  their  actions.  This  treatment  has 
the  advantage  of  admitting  the  reader  to  greater  nitim.u  v 
with  the  personages  represented,  but  it  also  requires 
greater  space;  and  the  latter  necessity  has  proved  .1 
handicap  to  the  author.  In  his  eitort  to  introduce  the 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  and  collaterals  ol  the 
Rossetti  family,  he  overcrowds  the  opening  of  his  book, 
and  the  reader  becomes  a  little  bewildered  at  the  multitude 
ol  people  brought  to  his  notice,  and  a  trifle  incredulous 
concerning  the  author's  power  of  recreating  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  ol  these  somewhat  remote  personages  Vs 
the   work    proceeds   and    Mr.    Larg   eomes    to    his    principal 

characters,  he  can  afford  space  for  greater  detail  and  a 
more  leisured  and  dignified  style,  .mil  becomes  much 
more  convincing.     I  lis  book  centres  round  the  social  and 

artistic  career  ol  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  or  .is  he  was 
really    christened.     "Gabriel    Charles     Dante"      and    his 
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relations  with  Ruskm.  Madox  Brown,  the  members  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  Burne-Jones  and 
William  Morris.  Christina  Rossetti  and  her  undeveloped 
love  affair  with  James  Collinson  make  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  early  chapters,  and  later  on  Elizabeth 
Siddal  enters  the  scene.  Her  relations  with  Rossetti  and 
the  ardent  attraction  not  unmingled  with  repulsion  which 
her  personality  and  his  exercised  on  one  another  are 
well  suggested.  The  book  makes  a  fitting  ending  with 
her  death  and  Rossetti  laying  his  unpublished  book  of 
poems  in  her  coffin.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  work  and 
makes  a  serious  attempt  to  suggest  the  emotional  in- 
spiration which  underlay  the  poet-painter's  creations 
during  the  vital  part  of  his  career.  That  it  will  receive 
universal  approval  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  but  it  makes 
a  consistent  picture,  the  outcome  of  a  close  study  of  the 
authorities  on  the  subject,  and,  after  the  preliminary 
chapter  or  so,  forms  highly  interesting  reading.  A  por- 
trait of  Rossetti  and  an  excellent  bibliography  are  included 
in  the  volume. 

"  Have  You  Good  Taste  ?     A  Guide  to  the  Appre- 
ciation of  the  Lesser  Arts,"  by  Margaret  H.  Bulley. 
Methuen,  London.     3s.  6d.  net) 

The  author's  introductory  essay  involves  such  matters 
as  the  nature  of  beauty,  the  circumstances  responsible  for 
its  almost  entire  absence  from  various  manifestations  of 
the  minor  arts  of  to-day,  the  consequent  lamentable  lack  of 
taste  everywhere  noticeable,  the  confusion  between  what 
is  fashionable  and  what  is  beautiful,  the  beauty  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  beauty  of  art.  What  she  has  to  sav 
upon  these  subjects  is  in  general  carefully  reasoned  and 
well  presented,  and  her  findings  have  been  endorsed  by 
a  group  of  well-known  art  critics.  Having  therefore 
assimilated  her  principles,  the  reader  may  proceed  with 
confidence  to  the  parlour  game  to  be  played  with  her 
thirty-eight  illustrations  and  Mr  Cyril  Burt's  tables.  Its 
object  is  to  discover  whether  he  or  she,  as  the  case  mav 
be,  is  to  be  gathered  among  the  aesthetic  sheep  or  herded 
with  the  Philistine  goats.  And  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Burt's  analyses,  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  book,  would  seem  to  show  that,  as  one  might 
expect,  there  is  much  more  individuality — may  one  even 
suggest  intelligence  ? — among  the  goats. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  recognise  which  illustrations 
the  player  should  select,  at  least  according  to  the  canons 
laid  down  by  the  author  and  those  whom  she  has  con- 
sulted, and  so  score  full  marks.  But  where  head  and 
heart  are  in  opposition,  where  utility  combats  aesthetics, 
it  is  possible  for  an  honest  critic  to  be  very  far  out  in 
his  answers.  For  the  reader  is  asked  not  to  judge  between 
things  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  but  between  objects  that, 
though  utilitarian,  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  beauti- 
ful, this  quality  in  certain  cases  even  being  prejudicial 
to  their  usefulness.  Where  domestic  utensils  are  con- 
cerned, all  beauty  of  design  or  ornament  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  purpose  which  the  particular  object  is 
intended  to  serve.  In  an  exhibition  held  many  years 
ago,  one  of  the  outstanding  items  was  a  splendid  German 

thic    armour    of    the    most    graceful    proportions.      It 

do  eived   all   casual   beholders    with    it-    fine    shape   and 

burnished    plates  ;     and    it    was    only    close    examination 

ed  that  it   was  m  reality  a   stove      Though  a 


thing   of   beauty,    its    form   was   entirely    unsuited    to   its 
purpose. 

I 'in  pose  must  play  a  tar  larger  part  in  modifying  our 
judgment  ni  some  '>t  the  obje<  ts  Illustrated,  than  seemingly 
the  author  is  willing  to  admit.  The  <  hair,  No.  5,  of 
which  Mis-,  Pulley  disapproves,  though  it  could  be  con- 
siderably improved  in  design,  is  at  least  complete  and 
homogeneous  ;  and  it  suggests  the  dignity,  the  pomp  of 
a  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  her  choice  (No.  6),  like 
all  chairs  of  this  type,  looks  as  though  the  cabinet-maker 
had  run  short  of  material  before  he  made  the  back.  It 
is  no  more  an  artistic  entity  than  a  pi<  cure  frame  ;  both 
must  have  a  harmonious  occupant.  To  take  another 
example,  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  rugs  },},  and  34, 
for  while  the  former  is  intended  to  serve  underfoot,  the 
latter  was  almost  certainly  used  as  a  wall  covering.  Its 
suggestion,  as  the  author  trulv  observes,  "  is  rather  of 
tapestry." 

Again,  competition  between  the  two  jewels  is  unfair. 
In  one  the  artist's  object  was  design,  in  the  other  brilliance 
of  colour.  And  in  each  the  artist  has  achieved  just  what 
he  set  out  to  obtain. 

"  Joseph    Conrad  :     His    Philosophy    of    Life,"    by 
William  Wallace  Bancroft,  Ph.D.      (Stratford  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.      si.50) 

Experienced  readers  have  just  cause  to  approach 
with  trembling  such  »a  title  as  that  which  heads  this 
book.  In  this  case,  however,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Here  is  no  remoulding  of  an  established  figure  to  fit  a 
suit  of  reach-me-down  opinions  ;  but  a  brilliantly  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  a  great  artist's  intuitive  witness 
to  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant.  Professor  Ban- 
croft takes  Conrad's  great  and  lesser  romances  and 
demonstrates  again  and  again  how  close  the  author  gets 
to  the  root  of  right  behaviour,  in  his  persistent  recognition 
that  not  in  material  reward  but  in  moral  integrity  is 
achievement  to  be  reckoned.  And  that  moral  integrity  is 
to  be  gauged  not  by  observance  of  codes  but  by  the 
inward  assurance  that  tells  us  when  our  acts  are  in 
harmony  with  "  Human  Solidarity."  Lovers  of  Conrad 
who  have  a  little  philosophy  will  find  the  book  a  sheer 
delight. 

An  Interesting  Catalogue 

Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Foyle's  Catalogue  of  Rare  and  Early 
Printed  Books  and  Modern  First  Editions  contains,  as  its 
title  suggests,  numerous  items  interesting  to  collectors. 
Its  scope,  indeed,  is  so  wide  as  to  include  such  things 
as  miniature  books,  and  works  on  criminology.  Sadism, 
Sorcery,  and  Tortures,  besides  the  more  orthodox  volumes 
on  art  topics,  travel,  heraldrv,  and  costume.  Association 
items,  Modern  First  Fditions,  Colour  Plate  Books, 
Americana  are  but  a  few  of  the  other  subjects  listed  in 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  catalogues 
yet  issued  by  the  Foyles  from  their  well-known  premises 
at    1 19-125,   Charing  Cross   Road,    London. 

"  The  Art  of  Flower  Arrangement  in  Japan,"   by 

A.  L.  Sadler.       Country  Life,  Ltd.,   London. 

12s.  6d.  net) 

\s  with  thi'  NO  drama,  the  interest  taken  in  the  Way 
oi  Flowers  1-  as  keen  a-  ever  it  was  in  Japan.     The  rules 
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of  Ikenobo,  from  which  tradition  all  later  schools  have 
sprung,  were  first  published  by  the  12th  Master,  Senkei. 
who  died  in  a.d.  1040,  and  although  the  general  rules 
for  the  arrangement  and  subsequent  inspection  of  flowers 
have  never  greatly  changed,  each  School  has  its  own  very 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  choice  of  vase  and  the  form  and 
proportion  of  branches  used.  Indeed,  to  consider  floral 
composition  in  Japan  is  to  enter  a  system  governed  by 
the  strictest  canons  and  bound  by  the  nicest  etiquette. 

Professor  Sadler  explains  the  intricacies  of  the  various 
Schools  in  some  detail,  a  great  help  to  their  understanding 
being  the  generous  supply  of  illustrations,  taken  from 
Japanese  text-books.  Such  a  volume,  apart  from  its 
own  interest,  is  useful  to  non-Oriental  collectors  who 
wish  to  obtain  more  than  a  surface  insight  into  the 
significance  of  their  Japanese  possessions.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  the  book  is  dedicated  to  the  well- 
known  potter,  Mr.  Bernard  Leach,  it  is  surprising  to  find 
the  author  making  such  sweeping  condemnation  as  he 
does  of  European  pottery.  There  are  now  many  kilns, 
both  public  and  private,  producing  suitable  vases. 

"  Colour  :    A  Manual  of  Its  Theory  and  Practice," 

by  H.  Barrett  Carpenter. 

(Batsford,  London.     9s.  net) 

First  published  in  19 15,  the  late  Mr.  Barrett  Car- 
penter's manual  of  colour,  which  he  modestly  put  forward 
as  a  suggestion,  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  applied  colour. 
The  present  edition  is  the  third  to  be  issued,  and  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  appendix  consisting 
of  five  examples  of  applied  colour  with  accompanying 
notes,  beautiful  colour  reproductions  of  Anatolian 
embroidered  cloths,  of  Persian  faience  tiles,  of  an  Indian 
panel  of  applique  work  on  felt,  examples  of  Chinese 
woollen  carpets  and  silk  embroidery,  and  of  Japanese 
silk  brocades.  All  the  original  plates  have  been  retained, 
the  author's  arrangement  has  been  adhered  to,  and  with 
the  augmentation,  which  still  further  illustrates  his 
argument,  the  book  should  start  afresh  on  a  renewed 
life  of  usefulness  among  students  and  practitioners. 

"  English  Warships  in  the  Days  of  Sail,"  by  A.  Guy 

Vercoe.  3s.  6d.  net) 
"  The  Cutty  Sark,"  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  by  C.  N.  Long- 
ridge.  (7s.  6d.  net  each  volume.)  (Percival  Mar- 
shall, London) 
Mr.  Vercoe  disarms  any  possible  criticism  of  his 
modest  volume  by  the  subsidiary  title  printed  upon  its 
title-page  :  A  Brief  Historical  Guide  for  Model  Makers. 
His  book  is  principallv  intended  for  the  tyro,  who  is  more 
likely  to  carve  the  hull  of  his  model  from  the  solid,  than 
to  build  her  from  the  keel  upwards  of  ribs  and  planking. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  extremely  sound  production,  full 
of  useful  hints  for  the  beginner,  who  may  be  expected, 
his  appetite  and  curiosity  once  whetted,  to  proceed  to 
more  ambitious  models.  In  the  hands  of  the  historical 
novelist,  who  can  in  these  page>  learn  much — all  at  least 
that  he  requires  to  know — of  the  more  obvious  points 
of  ancient  seamanship,  the  book  would  be  very  useful. 
Mr.  Vercoe's  public  need  no  longer  be  offended  by 
reading  of  Armada  ships  furnished  with  wheels  and  da\  its, 
or   of   their   mariners    reefing    topsails.      For    the    use    ol 


model  makers  he  includes  two  useful  appendices,  one  of 
the  colouring  of  warships  from  1500  i860 — which  dis- 
poses of  the  popular  belief  that  the  upper  works  of  the 
King's  :-hips  of  1680  were  all  crimson  and  gold  -and  the 
second  of  the  sizes  and  weights  of  cannon. 

Mr.  Longridge's  The  Cutty  Sark  is  a  treatise  for  the 
advanced  builder.  Even.-  phase  and  detail  of  the  author's 
work  upon  his  model  of  this  ship  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs and  careful  drawings.  His  tools  and  methods  of 
work  are  described,  and  his  readers  are  even  supplied 
with  the  names  of  firms  from  whom  special  fittings  and 
materials  may  be  obtained.  In  the  first  volume  the 
author  describes  the  hull,  deck  fittings  and  bulwarks  of 
his  model  ;  in  the  second,  which  embodies  the  original 
specification  of  the  ship,  an  historical  document  of  con- 
siderable interest,  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  her 
rigging.  The  second  volume  is  moreover  provided  with,  in 
a  pocket  at  the  end,  two  supplementary  plates,  one  of  the 
rigging  and  a  perspective  view  of  the  mizzen  with 
set.  This  essay  should  prove  not  only  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  a  popular  hobby,  but  furnish 
a  lifelike  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  famous  ships  in 
history. 

Mr.  Longridge's  model  will,  when  completed,  be  on 
exhibition  in  the  Science  Museum  at  South  Kensington 
in  October,   1933. 


Book  Ends 

Brush  up  your  German  (Vol.  II.),  by  J.  B.  C.  Grundy 
and  Wilhelm  Schofer.  (Dent,  London,  js.  6d.  net.) 
The  indefatigable  Dr.  J.  B.  C.  Grundy  has,  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schofer,  made  yet 
another  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. In  this  volume  almost  every  conceivable 
aspect  of  commerce — shipping,  banking,  mining, 
gasworks,  telephones,  law  courts  and  the  stock 
exchange,  to  name  but  a  few — is  treated  with 
characteristic  thoroughness.  The  arrangement  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  first  volume,  each  subject  being 
dealt  with  in  short  chapters  in  the  form  of  con- 
versations. Fluent  would  the  reader's  German  be 
if  he  could  find  nothing  to  learn  from  this  book. 
Telegraph  forms,  Weights  and  Measures  Tallies, 
Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  aids  to  commert  ial 
correspondence  are  among  the  useful  items  which 
occupy  the  latter  part  of  the  work  ;  while  the  end- 
papers show  maps  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural 
products  of  Germain',  and  her  communications.  The 
text  is  enlivened  by  amusing  little  drawings  by  Miss 
Phyllis  Ward.  And  yet  this  mine  of  information  is 
slim  enough  to  be  accommodated  in  an  overcoat 
pocket.-  H.M.P. 

The  Museums  Journal.  (The  Museums  Association, 
Chaucer  House,  Malet   Place,  or  from  Dulau  &  Co., 

London.     JS.    net    each    issue.)       Efficiently    edited    bv 

Mr.  F.  W.  Wignall.  M.A.,  with  the  assistance  ol  Dr. 
W.  E.  Swinton  (Hon.  Editor)  and  others,  recent 
issues  of  The  Museums  Journal  fully  maintain  the 
standard  set  l>v  their  predecessors  Everj  museum 
and  art  gallery  director  or  curator  can  always  find 
interesting  technical  contributions  in  its  pages,  while 
the  crisp  criticisms  and  reviews  are  often  useful  in 
keeping   up-to-date  one's   knowled  tivities  in 

a  w  ide  variety  of  centres 

luclion   R     ■  i      Vol     |o,    Parts   1   and   2      (Henry 
Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London.      Annual  subs<  ription 
net. 1     B.A.R.  i>  always  useful  to  every  biblio- 
phile who  needs  to  keep  in  touch  with  market  values. 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    ZONCHIO 


THE  coloured  wood-cut  of  the  Battle  of  Zonchio,  by 
an  unknown  Venetian  artist  of  about  1500.  was 
acquired  last  year  by  the  British  Museum  through 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund.  This  unique  wood- 
cut, believed  to  be  the  earliest  print  of  an  historical  battle 
in  existence,  was  at  one  time  an  important  item  in  the 
large  collection  of  prints,  broadsides  and  portraits  brought 
together  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  The  collection  was  captured 
at  Prague  after  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  and 
from  1620  to  1632  it  belonged  to  the  Elector  Maximilian  I. 
of  Bavaria.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  taken  bv 
the  Saxon  Duke  of  the  Ernestine  line  and  remained  until 
recently  at  Gotha.  It  was  sold  by  Boerners  of  Leipzig 
on  May  2nd  and  3rd.   1932. 

Apart  from  its  history  and  its  technical  and  aesthetic 
interest,  this  remarkable  work  of  art  commemorates  an 
almost  forgotten  incident  that  for  its  gallantry  can  onlv 
be  compared  with  the  immortal  end  of  the  Revenge  off 
the  Azores  a  century  later. 

In  1499  the  Venetian  Republic  and  her  French  allies 
declared  war  upon  the  Turks.  With  a  fleet  of  some 
seventy  galleys  from  Candia,  Corfu,  and  the  seaports  of 
Dalmatia,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels,  Antonio  Gri- 
mani,  Capitan  General  da  Mar,  put  to  sea.  The  Turkish 
fleet  under  Borrak  Rais  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Porto 
Longo,  the  harbour  of  the  little  island  of  Sapienza,  a  place 
of  ill-omen  for  the  Venetians,  for  it  was  there  that,  only  a 
century  earlier,  they  had  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Genoese. 

The  strength  of  the  rival  fleets  was  about  equal,  for 
while  the  Venetian  galleys  mounted  artillery  of  great 
weight,  the  Turks,  who  possessed  no  guns  or  very  few,  were 
well  provided  with  palanderie,  small  light  boats  of  great 
speed  and  very  heavily  manned. 

The  battle  which,  on  August  12th,  followed  the  meeting 
of  the  two  armadas — indeed,  the  entire  campaign — was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  incapacity,  the  poltroonery  and 
the  petty  jealousies  of  both  the  Venetian  Admiral  and  his 
officers,  and  for  the  cowardice  and  insubordination  of  those 
whom  they  commanded.  Almost  the  sole  exception  is 
afforded  by  the  incident  which  the  artist  has  elected  to 
commemorate. 

Included  in  the  Annali  \\  niti  of  DomenigoMalipiero,  who 
held  the  rank  of  Proveditor  or  Rear-Admiral  under  Grimani 
and  was  present  at  the  action,  is  a  letter  by  an  anonymous 
officer,  dated  Zante,  September  2nd,  1499,  wherein  the 
fight  is  described  at  considerable  length  and  with  some 
detail  (Malipiero  :  Annali  Veneti — Archivio  storico  Itali- 
ano,  Vol.  7,  p.  176  et  seq.).  On  the  day  when  the  fleets  first 
met — August  12th — Alban  d'Armer  and  another  captain, 
one  Stefano  Otthobon,  who  commanded  the  Pandora, 
fought  most  stoutly  for  some  four  hours  with  the  Turks. 
When,  however,  the  fleets  met  lor  the  second  time  off 
Zonchio,  on  Vugust  [4th  (pridit  Indus  Sextilis — the  date  is 
given  by  Bembo,  but  appears  to  be  correct),  and  these 
officers  and  certain  others  were  ordered  to  engage  the 
enemy,  thej  all,  with  the  cm  eption  oi  Armer,  decided  that 
they  had  had  their  fill  oi  fighting.  Thereupon,  Andrea 
Loredano,  Governoi  oi  I  orfu,  who  had  but  then  joined  the 


fleet  with  twenty-eight  sail,  climbed  aboard  the  /'</<. 
and  took  her  into  action.  Amid  shouts  oi  "  Loredano  I 
Loredano  !"  and  to  the  thundering  accompaniment  oi  their 
cannon,  these  two  stout  captains,  Loredano  and  Axmer, 
laid  their  ships  alongside  that  oi  the  redoubtable  corsair, 
Kemal  Ali,  After  a  stubborn  liejit .  111  w  hie  h  arrows,  bolts. 
stones  and  Greek  tire  rained  upon  the  Venetians  and  from 
which  the  rest  of  the  fleet  of  the  Republic  held  aloof,  both 
the  Venetian  galleys  were  set  on  lire.  "  II  povero  M '. .  llban 
d'Armer"  perished  with  his  burning  ship,  but  Loredano 
managed  to  escape  from  the  Pandora  and.  with  eighty  sur- 
vivors, endeavoured  to  make  his  way  in  a  small  vessel  to 
Methone.  They  were  captured,  however,  by  the  Turks 
and  condemned  to  death.  But  before  the  sentence  could 
be  carried  out  Loredano  was  recognised  and  he  and  three 
others  were  preserved  alive.  So  at  least  says  Malipiero 
under  the  date  of  September  i8th,  1400  [Annali  Veneti, 
Vol.  7,  p.  181).  Such,  too,  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
of  Fincati,  who,  in  February,  1883,  published  his  careful 
study  of  the  battle — La  deplorabile  battaglia  navale  del 
Zonchio — in  the  Rivista   marittima. 

The  official  annotation  of  this  print,  based  upon  the 
Histories  Yey^etcB  of  Pietro  Bembo  (1470-1547)  (Liber  V.  - 
Opera,  edit.  1609,  pp.  1 71-174)  asserts,  however,  that 
Loredano  perished  with  his  ship,  while  Armer  was  taken 
prisoner  and  subsequently  saw  n  asunder  at  Constantinople 
at  the  order  of  Bajazet  II.,  for  refusing,  says  Bembo,  to 
become  a  Mohammedan. 

A  few  days  later  the  fleets  met  again,  and  the  action 
opened  so  favourably  for  the  Venetians  that  they  had 
already  begun  to  count  their  spoils.  But,  whether  from 
cowardice  or  motives  of  jealousy,  as  rumour  asserted,  the 
Venetian  Admiral  once  again  held  aloof  from  the  action, 
and  bv  so  doing  brought  about  disaster  and  his  own 
downfall. 

News  of  the  calamity  spread  consternation  in  Venice. 
The  Council  of  Ten  ordered  the  instant  return  of  Grimani 
in  irons,  an  order  that  his  son  Yincenzo  besought  him  to 
obey,  if  only  that  this  sign  of  subjection  might  to  some 
extent  mitigate  the  wrath  that  was  hot  against  him.  And 
on  the  Admiral  refusing  to  do  so,  it  was  Yincenzo  who 
placed  the  fetters   upon  his   father's   limbs. 

Amid  cries  of  Antonio  Grimani,  ruina  de'  Cristiani ; 
Antonio  Grimani  rebello  </<■  Dio  e  del  Stat.  iani,  the 

disgraced  admiral  landed  at  Venice  to  stand  his  trial.  But 
so  abty  was  he  defended,  so  urgently  did  his  son.  Cardinal 
Domenigo,  who  achieved  some  fame  as  a  collector  of  books, 
and  his  nephew,  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  plead  for  him, 
that  instead  of  losing  his  head  as  he  deserved,  he  was  exiled 
in  charge  of  three  physicians  to  the  Island  of  Cherzo  on 
the  Dalmatian  coast,  whence  within  a  short  time  he  made 
his  escape  to  Rome.  In  the  Eternal  City  he  strove  to  wipe 
out  the  past,  and  though  still  an  exile,  he  did  his  country- 
good  service,  in  recognition  of  whi<  h  lie  was  later  recalled 
to  Venice  and  made  in  succession  Savio  del  Consiglio  in 
1508,  Procurator  of  St.  Mark  in  1510.  Ambassador  to 
Francois  I.  in  1515.  and  finally,  on  July  4th.  1521.  at  the 
age  ot  eighty-seven,  Doge  of  Venice  Thus  did  the  dis- 
graced  Admiral  become  "  our  prince  the  most  serene  and 
excellent    Antonio  Grimani."     Charles  R.   Beard. 
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KING    CHARLES    II.  BY    SAMUEL    COOPER 

IN    THE    ROYAL    LIBRARY    AT    WINDSOR    CASTLE 

COMPARE    WITH    THE    OTHER    VERSION    ON    PALE     75 

(Copyright  of  His  Majesty   The  King) 

CURRENT    ART    NOTES 


OUR  PLATES 

By  Gracious  Permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King,  our 
frontispiece  this  month  is  reproduced  (at  actual  size)  from 
one  of  the  finest  genre  drawings  by  Holbein  in  existence. 
Xo  pretence  is  made  that  this  magnificent  little  work  is 
a  "  discovery  "  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  to  the  mass 
of  connoisseurs,  its  presence  in  the  Librarv  at  Windsor 
Castle  is  overshadowed  by  the  far  better  known  series 
of  portrait  heads.  This,  perhaps,  is  partly  due  to  some 
very  inadequate  illustrations  of  it  in  black-and-white,  in 
books  on  Holbein's  work,  which  have  entirely  failed  to 
suggest  the  consummate  mastery  and  sensitiveness  with 
which  it  is  rendered. 

Cornelius  Johnson's  portrait  of  the  dramatist.  John 
Fletcher,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  items  at  the  British  Theatrical  Loan 
Exhibition  held  at  Dudley  House.  Park  Lane,  some 
months  back.  Painted  on  panel,  27  in.  by  zo  in.,  it  is 
one  of  Johnson's  earlier  works,  being  signed  and  dated 
"Cornelius  Johnson  fecit  1621  "  a  fact  which  re 
the  abandonment  of  "  Janssens  "  by  art  criti<  s  sin  e 
Mr.  Collins  Baker  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg  "  exploded 
that  nomenclature.  Mr.  Finberg  listed  and  illustrated 
in   monochrome   this   dignified    portrait    in    the   survi 


Johnson's  work  which  he  contributed  to  the  Walpole 
Society's  tenth  annual  volume  (1922).  The  last  numeral 
of  the  date  is  not  clear  ;  at  a  first  glance  the  latter  looks 
like  1627,  but  this  would  make  the  portrait  posthumous, 
and  it  is  far  too  lively  a  presentment  for  that  Mr  Collins 
Baker  tells  us  that  both  [623  and  1625  (the  year  ol 
Fletcher's  death)  have  been  contemplated  :  but  he  and 
Mr.  Finberg  alike,  agree  m  accepting  m>ji  as  the  correct 
reading. 

Faithorne's  Prune  Rupert,  after  Dobson,  a  striking 
plate  which  does  credit  to  the  English  Si  hool  oi  I  ngraving, 
admirably  interprets  the  dignity,  self-confidence  and 
audacity  oi  the  most  dashing  cavalry  leadei  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  occurrence  ol  hi>  portrait  111  this  issue  is 
opportune,   Since  as  nephew    of    King  Charles    1     and   unele 

of  King  George  I  .  Prince  Rupert  Forms  an  interesting 
link  m  the  chain  between  the  Houses  "i  Stuart 
and  Hanover,  which  naturally  comes  to  mind  when 
reviewing  tin  treasures  in  the  Library  al  Windsor 
Castle 

This  engraving  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  with 
Sherwin's  interesting  plate  ol  King  Charles  II  .  accom- 
panies Mr  \  M  Hind's  article  on  Faithorne  .\m\  his 
contemporaries       Mso     in     the     British     Museum,     the 
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irtant    early    woodcut    of    the    Battle    of  Zonchio   is 
discussed   elsewhere. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  "  THE  MASS  OF 
ST.  GILES  " 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  raised  various  points 
of  interest  in  his  address  to  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  which  may  be  briefly  discussed  here.  First,  of 
course,  was  the  Fund's  magnificent  gift  to  the  National 
ry  of  The  Mass  of  St.  Giles  (Plate,  p.  113),  which 
attracted  so  much  interest  when  it  appeared  in  the 
Flemish  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  1927.  There 
are  various  reasons  why  this  acquisition  is  highly  desirable, 
apart  from  the  popularity  of  the  saint  in  mediaeval 
England  ;  a  fact  abundantly  testified  to  by  the  many 
dedications  of  churches  in  his  name.  For  The  Mass  of 
St.  Giles  is  a  work  of  considerable  artistic,  historical  and 
documentary  importance,  which  has  been  coveted  by  the 
National  Gallery  authorities  ever  since  its  companion 
panel  was  purchased  from  the  Northbrook  Collection  in 
1894.  The  latter,  depicting  The  Legend  of  St.  Giles 
(protecting  the  hunted  hind),  was  in  the  T.  Emmerson  sale 
in  1854,  and  passed  into  the  Baring,  afterwards  the  Lord 
Northbrook,  Collection  in  the  same  year.  Its  present 
ascription  to  the  "  Master  of  St.  Giles  "  is  a  reasonable 
instance  of  the  modern  tendency  to  label  anonymous 
painters  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  attribution  to  Lucas  van  Leyden,  under 
which  the  Legend  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in 
1872.  Subsequent  exhibitions  have  been  at  the  Burling- 
ton Fine  Arts  Club  (1892),  and  again  at  Burlington 
House  (1894). 

The  Mass  of  St.  Giles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  many 
years  in  the  Earl  of  Dudley  Collection.  While  there,  it 
was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1871  as  a  Cele- 
bration of  High  Mass,  under  an  attribution  to  Jan  van 
Eyck.  This  ascription,  however,  had  changed  to  "  Nether- 
landish School  "  by  the  time  of  the  Dudley  Sale  at 
Christie's  in  1892,  when  the  Mass  realised  £3,570.  It 
was  Lady  Seaforth  lent  it  to  the  Flemish  Exhibition  of 
1927.  The  setting  of  the  incident  depicted  is  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris  :  a  detail  which  doubtless 
prompted  the  French  Government  to  desire  the  picture 
for  the  Louvre,  though,  as  The  Prince  of  Wales  remarked, 
they  generously  stood  aside  in  order  that  the  work  might 
join  its  companion  panel  in  the  National  Gallery. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  BACKS  SPORTING  ART 

Lovers   of  sporting  art  have  been   much   encouraged 
by  The  Prince  of  Wales'  support,  in  his  address  to  the 
N.A.-C.F.,    of   the   appeals   so   often    made   for   a   better 
representation   of  this  genre  in  the  national  collections. 
It  is  ironical  that  a  form  of  art  of  such  peculiar  interest 
to    Britons    should    have    been    so    parlously    (but    quite 
characteristically)    neglected    in    official    quarters.     This 
1  t  may  be  due  111  part  to  a  deep-rooted  belief  that, 
how  or  other,   sporting   pictures  are   not  "  Aht  " — a 
misconception   which   has   long  been   abandoned   by  dis- 
ng  private  collectors.     But  that  the  authorities  are 
belatedly  aw,  to  the  true  state  (,i   alt, uis  is   for- 

tunately   evident,      Thanks    to    Mr.     A.     M.     Hind,     the 
British  Museum  has  taken  steps  to  close  tie    gaps  in  its 
I  >niit        .,     1  hi  in.-   v.  In.  h   has   already 


been    recommended    to    our    readers,    and    will,    we    trust. 

receive  the  support  it  deserves,  Moreover,  the  addition 
of  some  sporting  pii  tures  to  the  Tate  Gallery  proves  that 
the  leaven  is  working  in  other  quarters,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Prince's  words  will  provide  the 
necessary  fillip  to  amend  a  situation  which  obviously 
cannot  remain  m  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition, 

Another  point  raised  by  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  representation  of  the  "con- 
versation piece  "  in  national  and  provincial  galleries. 
Though  better  served  in  this  respect  than  sporting  art, 
"  conversation  pieces  "  are  often  of  such  interest  that 
they  might  well  be  more  lavishly  exemplified  lor  the 
lighi  they  throw  upon  the  habits  of  our  ancestors,  as  well 
as  for  their  own  aesthetic  merits.  The  success  oi  the 
"  Conversation  Piece  "  Exhibition  at  Sir  Philip  Sassoon's 
house  in  1930,  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  popularity  of  such 
work. 

EXETER   PLATE    EXHIBITION'S    SUCCESS 

No  less  than  6,462  persons  visited  the  Loan  Exhibition 
of  Old  Exeter  Silver  and  Church  Plate  from  the  1  >io<  ese, 
held  1>\  .Messrs.  William  Bruford  &  Son,  Ltd.  (241,  High 
Street,  Exeter).  Considering  that  the  display  was  open 
for  six  days  only  (June  26th-July  1st),  this  total  must 
be  regarded  as  extremely  satisfactory,  as  evidencing  the 
strong  interest  taken  in  antique  plate  in  the  West  of 
England.  Admittedly* there  was  every  reason  lor  the 
display  to  be  a  success.  Arranged  in  the  Gallery  and 
Old  Banqueting  Hall  at  Messrs.  Bruford's,  which  was 
formerly  the  Exeter  Town  House  of  the  Earls  of  Morley, 
the  collection  was  seen  in  a  suitable  and  beautiful  setting 
which  enabled  it  to  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage. 
Valued  at  an  aggregate  of  £100,000,  the  exhibition  con- 
sisted of  some  400  pieces,  including  some  important  pre- 
Ketormation  items  :  the  Ashprington  Chalice,  of  circa 
1250  (with  its  later  Paten  of  circa  1560)  ;  the  Littleham 
Chalice  and  Paten,  circa  1380;  the  Brushford  Paten, 
circa  1470;  the  Combepyne  Chalice  and  Paten,  circa 
1460  ;  the  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter,  mazer,  circa  1490  ;  and, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  itself,  the  splendid 
Arlington  tazza  of  1532.  Among  the  post-Reformation 
pieces  of  interest  were  the  Totnes  Chalice,  1551  ;  the 
standing  cup  and  cover  from  St.  Peter's,  Barnstaple, 
1554  ;  and  as  many  as  ninety-one  examples  of  Elizabethan 
Chalices,  Patens,  and  other  articles.  Thirteen  specimens 
of  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  plate,  including  three 
steeple  cups  and  covers,  represented  the  rei^n  of  the  first 
Stuart;  and  twenty-six  that  of  the  Martyr  King.  Of 
the  rare  Commonwealth  period,  six  pieces  were  shown  ; 
but  with  Royalty  Restored  came  twenty-six,  with,  in 
addition,  four  of  James  IP's  reign,  ten  of  William  and 
Mary,  lour  of  Dutch  William  alone,  and  thirty-lour  of 
the  ever  popular  Queen  Anne  period. 

Though  The  Connoisseur  seldom  notes  "  those 
present."  a  list  oi  some  ol  those  who  visited  the  exhibition 
is  instructive  as  indicating  the  wick'  diffusion  of  interest 
in  various  circles.  They  included  the  Bishop  <>i  Exeter 
and  the  I  ady  Morence  Cecil,  the  Bishop  of  Plymouth, 
the  Bishop  ol  (  rediton,  the  Dean  oi  Exeter,  the  Rev. 
Treasurer  Chanter,  the  Archdeacons  ol  Kxetcr,  Totnes, 
Barnstaple,  and  I  'Kin.  ait  1 1,  the  Rev.  Sir  Stanley  1 ).  Dewey, 
Part   .  Sub   |)e,in  ol    Exeter,  Canon   Mi  I. .neii.  the   Rev.   the 
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Earl  of  Devon,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Portsmouth, 
the  Earl  Fortescue  and  party,  the  Lord  Mamhead  "I 
Exeter,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Exeter,  the  Sheriff 
of  Exeter,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Otton,  Sir  James  Owen,  J. P.,  Lady 
Owen,  J. P.,  Lady  Radford,  J. P.,  Mr.  Henry  Campion, 
J. P.  (Organiser),  and  Mrs.  Campion,  Mr.  Byrom,  of  Culver, 
and  friends,  Lady  Rosalind  Northcote  of  Pynes,  Colonel 
A.  D.  Acland  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Acland,  the  Master  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trefusis,  and 
manv  other  well-known  Exeter  and  Devonshire  residents, 
as  well  as  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  ft  is 
not  pretended  that  the  above  list  is  arranged  in  strict 
order  of  precedence. 

A  CHURCH  MUSEUM 

Rebuilt  in  1460  by  Sir  John  and  Dame  Margaret 
Paston,  of  "  Paston  Letters  "  fame,  the  beautiful  Norwich 
Church  of  St.  Peter  Hungate  is  to  become  a  Museum  of 
Church  Art.  For  many  years,  the  building  has  not  been 
used  for  services,  owing  to  the  drift  of  the  population, 
and  had  it  not  been  handed  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
to  the  Norwich  Corporation,  who  have  taken  it  on  lease, 
there  was  a  grave  risk  of  its  demoli- 
tion. 

So  happy  a  solution  of  the  problem 
deserves  every  praise,  and  should  be 
noted  in  other  centres  where  there 
are  "  unwanted  "  churches  of  his- 
toric or  antiquarian  interest.  In- 
deed, the  incident  moves  us  to 
enquire  whether  Church  Art,  as  such, 
ought  not  to  be  more  fully  represented 
in  appropriate  museum  surround- 
ings. While  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
find  a  home  in  many  collections,  the 
desirability  of  permanently  display- 
ing them  in  such  wise  as  fully  to 
demonstrate  their  history,  develop- 
ment, and  significance  has  not  yet 
been  attempted  in  Britain.  Though 
the  times  are  unpropitious  for  the 
formation  of  a  central  Ecclesio- 
logical  Museum,  much  useful  work 
can  be  done  in  individual  quarters, 
and  Norwich  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  taking  a  lead.  Apart  from  any 
other  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  a  wholesale  adop- 
tion of  such  a  scheme  would  be 
beneficial  in  remedying  the  doubt, 
uncertainty  and  ignorance  prevailing 
over  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Naturally,  a  good  deal 
would  depend  on  an  accurate  and 
explanatory  labelling  of  exhibits, 
and  we  look  to  Norwich  to  set  a 
good  example  in  this  most  important 
detail. 

The  Norfolk  Archaeological  Trust 
has  been  given  the  care  and  renova- 
tion of  St.  Peter  Hungate,  and  those 
who  would  like  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion, however  small,  should  write  to 
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ch'ien  lun 

charles  nott 


the    Hon.    Treasurer,    Colonel    1.      \      Bulwer,    Heydon 
Grange,   Norwich.    -F.G.R. 

CHINESE  HARDSTONE  CARVINGS 
Mr.  Charles  Nott,  oi  3s.  Bury  Street,  St.  Jam- 
London,  ha^  been  showing  an  important  collection  of 
hardstone  carvings  of  the  later  period-,  of  Chinese  Art. 
Though  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  <  lassify  this  tvpe  of 
thing  as  a  work  of  art,  there  1-  no  doubt  that  111  many 
cases  the  skilful  use  of  material  and  the  delicate  finish 
of  the  execution  give  a  sensuous  feeling,  which  may  be 
said  to  justify  the  somewhat  direct  appeal  of  colour  and 
surface.  We  have  no  word  in  English  for  the  convenient 
German  phrase  kleinkunst,  which  so  exactly  describes 
the  niche  occupied  by  these  carvings  of  jade,  crystal, 
rose-quartz,  lapis-lazuli,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  most  suitable  home  is  in  a  vitrine  or  recess  set  off 
by  electric  light.  As  they  are  shown  at  the  Nott  Galleries 
many  of  the  pieces  achieve  their  maximum  effect  by  the 
skilful  placing  of  artificial  light  to  show  up  their  designs 
by  transmitted  beams.  Of  the  more  important  pie.  es 
there  is  a  particularlv  good  table  screen  of  an  emerald 
colour,  skilfully  carved  with  a  scene 
of  a  waterfall  with  fishes,  the  thin- 
nest layer  of  the  stone  suggesting 
the  foam  and  spray,  while  the 
thicker  portions  fill  in  the  back- 
ground and  provide  the  contrast.  A 
fine  flat  bowl,  of  mutton-fat  jade,  is 
treated  with  a  simplicity  which 
shows  taste  and  a  liking  for  material, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  fine  figure- 
pieces  in  various  shades  and  tones 
A  pair  of  flat  dishes,  of  spinach-green 
with  simple  gadrooned  borders  and  a 
rosette  in  the  centre,  show  affinities 
both  in  colour  and  treatment  with 
Mogul  jades,  while  a  large  brush-pot, 
with  figures  in  relief,  is  remarkable 
for  its  soft  green  colour  enhanced  by 
patches  of  rusty  brown.  The  exhi- 
bition is  of  pieces  of  high  quality  ami 
maintains  a  standard  which,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  very  easy  to  fall  below. 

VINTNERS'    HALL    LOAN 
EXHIBITION 

Vintner  is  a  precise  wool,  and 
one  that,  m  days  when  brevity  and 
clarity  are  all  111  all,  has  mm  h  to 
recommend  it       Bu1    it   has  none  oi 

that  round  bellied  fullness,  the  siil: 
gestion   ol    counting-houses   and    high 

ad\  enture,   ol    th.it    am  Len1     title 
Men  h  ant  Wine-Tonner  ol  Gascoyne 
And   the  exhibit n hi  ol   "M  drinking 
vessels,    l»»>ks  and   documents   held 

at     t  he    Vintnei  S1     I  hill    W  as    more    m 

keeping  with,  the  latter  phrase  than 
its  briel  synonym.  It  was  certainlj 
one  ol    the   most    satisfactory    exhi 

KW  VNYIN 

,   PpRIOD  bitions  of  its  kind  held  within  recent 

EXHIBITION  years;     lor    within    the    limits   set    by 
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A    MINIATURE    SEASCAI*E 


BY    ALYN    WILLIAMS,    P.R.M.S. 


its  organisers  it  was  all-embracing  ;  it  was  as  generous 
of  good  things  as  a  bombard.  Its  scope  was  almost 
unlimited  either  in  material  or  in  period.  The  objects 
ranged  from  gilded  plate  to  humble  horn  and  pottery  ; 
from  Roman  times  to  the  days  when  enterprise  and  mass 
production  made  all  things  horrible.  There  was  ample 
evidence  of  the  most  careful  selection. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  collection  were  the 
array  of  gilded  or  silver  plate  ranging  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  assemblage  of  glass 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Both  incorporated  many  well-known  pieces  or  typical 
examples  from  familiar  groups. 

After  the  almost  overpowering  glitter  of  this  display 
of  princely  treasures  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  cabinets 
containing  the  more  homely  vessels  of  wood,  leather  and 
horn  that  in  the  past  graced  the  boards  of  less  illustrious 
houses.  Here,  too,  were  not  lacking  familiar  faces  ;  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  once  again  the  fair  round  paunches 
of  Mr.  Owen  Evan-Thomas'  wassail  bowls  and  engraved 
cups.  Away  in  a  corner  of  the  room  was  hiding  the 
inscribed  cup  belonging  to  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological 
Society,  noticed  in  The  Connoisseur  so  long  ago  as 
October,    1904. 

Though  most,  it  must  be  felt,  went  to  admire  what 
was  precious  and  beautiful,  the  exhibition  afforded  ample 
material  for  comparison  and  study,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  displays  was  furnished  by  a  very  complete 
and  representative  series  of  wine  bottles  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  a  number  of  dated  and 
documented  bellarmines.  Another  series  of  an  equally 
instructive  type  was  afforded  by  cases  of  bottle  labels 
in  various  materials 


It  was  no  easy  matter  in 
.in  exhibition  so  representa- 
tive, and  yet  so  rich  in  ob- 
jects of  an  exi  eptional  char- 
,k  ter,  to  point  to  those  which 
merited  especial  study.  Many, 
of  course,  were  familiar  to 
collectors  from  constant  re- 
production in  recognised 
works  of  reference.  Others, 
if  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  reproduced,  were  as 
well-known  vicariously,  be- 
ing of  familiar  types.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  forego 
some  mention  of  the  silver 
horn-shaped  drinking  cup, 
its  mouth  embellished  with  a 
classical  frieze,  belonging  to 
the  Clothworkers'  Company. 
It  is  apparently  of  the  sixth 
century  and  was  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present 
century  in  an  Irish  bog. 
Another  vessel  of  a  very 
different  class  is  the  glass 
Cup  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
from  Windsor  Castle.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  cups  from 
which  Gloriana  is  believed 
with  good  reason  to  have  drunk,  are  recorded  to  have 
been  preserved  at  one  time.  With  this  one  exception, 
perhaps  the  work  of  the  Italian  master  craftsman,  Verze- 
lini,  which  was  at  one  time  a  precious  possession  of  the 
Vickers  family,  all  have  disappeared. 

"  ACADEMY  IN  LITTLE  " 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  mention  was  made 
of  Mr.  Alyn  Williams'  tiny  seascape,  Homeward  Bound, 
and  certain  genre  paintings  by  other  artists  in  the  recent 
annual  display  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Gravers.  Limitations  of  space  then  pre- 
cluded comment  on  this  phase  of  the  Society's  displays, 
but  the  matter  may  be  returned  to  here,  as  it  involves 
noteworthy  points  in  the  history  of  that  body,  as  well 
as  to  all  interested  in  the  modern  practice  of  miniature 
painting. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  proverbial  "  Academy  headache  " 
was  the  constant  refocussing  of  the  eyes  from  large  and 
broadly  executed  pictures  to  small  and  highly  finished 
works.  This,  in  itself,  is  justification  for  Mr.  Alyn 
Williams'  ambition  to  make  the  R.M.S.,  of  which  he  is 
Founder  and  President,  more  of  an  "  Academy  in  Little 
Apart  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  now  a 
greater  demand  for  small  paintings  than  large  ones,  the 
R.M.S.  ensures  that  its  little  exhibits  shall  not  be  over- 
shadowed by  pictures  of  normal  or  supernormal  dimen- 
sions. Moreover,  Mr.  Williams  has  consistently  advo- 
i  ated  the  melusion  of  miniature  subject  pictures  and 
miniature  craft  work  in  the  displays  as  affording  a 
greater  variety  than  is  attainable  in  a  collection  limited 
entirely     to    portraiture,       The    work     here     illustrated, 
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for    instance,   is  on  ivory,  and    measures   about  7  in.  by 

5  m- 

What  may  perhaps  be  a  future  development  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters'  activities  is  con- 
sistently to  send  its  exhibitions  overseas,  especially  to  the 
Dominions,  when  suitable  invitations  are  sent  to  the 
Society  from  municipal  museums  and  art  galleries.  At 
present,  an  exhibition  is  travelling  some  of  the  larger 
cities  in  South  Africa,  but  this  is  merely  indicative  of 
what  might  be  done,  and  Mr.  Williams  contends  that  his 
Societv  should  lead  others  in  this  respect,  because  of  the 
smaller  gallery  space  required,  and  the  smaller  cost  of 
transit.  There  are,  of  course,  difficulties,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  scheme  can  be  brought  to 
maturity. 

RIBBONS  OF  CHIVALRY 

Though  rather  deceptive  in  its  title,  the  "  Orders  of 
Chivalry  "  Exhibition  held  by  Messrs.  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd. 
(5,  6  &  7.  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London),  was  one  of 
unusual  interest.  Captain  Arthur  Jocelvn,  to  whose 
enthusiasm  and  pertinacity  the  collection  of  medal 
ribbons  there  shown  owes  its  existence,  has  devoted 
twenty  years  of  a  very  busy  life  to  the  study  of  this 
subject.  Some  six  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  lack  of  an  authoritative  and  all-embracing  work  upon 
medal  ribbons  and  the  ribbons  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood 
both  past  and  present  was  badly  evident,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  that  he 
should  undertake  the  compilation  of  such  a  work.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  possibilities  of  error  will 
be  easily  understood.  From  Germany  alone  there  were 
more  than  four  hundred  items  to  collect  ;  and  of  Captain 
Jocelvn's  own  collection  of  ribbons,  obtained  through  the 
usual  channels,  85  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  defective 
and  spurious.  With  the  generous  assistance  of  foreign 
governments,  no  less  than  sixty-eight  of  whom  con- 
tributed, the  collection  was  finally  completed,  this  happy 
event  being  attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  com- 
piler's tactful  handling  of  those  from  whom  he  sought 
information,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  official  human 
nature. 

No  great  difficulty  was  to  be  expected,  or  was  in  general 
found,  in  securing  the  ribbons  of  the  last  half-century. 
But  those  of  an  earlier  date  than  1870  were  almost  un- 
obtainable, and  the  collection  includes  several  items  of 
which  the  only  known  examples  were  those  exhibited. 
Even-  imaginable  source  whence  reliable  data  might  be 
obtained  was  searched  ;  manufacturers  and  Court 
Jewellers  were  applied  to  ;  public  and  private  museums 
and  collections  were  ransacked.  But  to  the  visitor  it  was 
even  then  somethmu  of  a  puzzle  to  discover  how  and 
where  the  ribbons  of  Orders  that  went  out  of  existence 
in  the  eighteenth,  and  even  the  seventeenth,  century, 
were  discovered.  Doubtless,  these,  to  an  antiquary, 
fascinating  matters  will  be  cleared  up  in  Captain  Jocelvn's 
book  when  published  by  Messrs.  Ivor  Nicholson  &  Watson. 

A  lengthy  examination  of  the  collection  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  but  one  omission.  Even  if  it  be  not  regarded 
as  strictly  official,  one  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
represented  the  Carter  Ribbon  as  used  and  bestowed  by 
the  exiled  Stuarts  during  the  late  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 


CROOKSHANK  COLLECTION  AT  WHI1  F.HALL 

American  War  of  independence  print-,  are  the  chief 
feature  of  the  first  exhibition  of  the  collection  of  English 
military  battle  print-,  comprising  Dearly  t,6oo  item-.. 
presented  to  the  Nation  by  Colonel  ('  de  W.  Crookshank. 
Open  at  the  Royal  United  Servii  e  Museum,  Whitehall, 
until  the  end  of  September,  the  display  will  be  reviewed 
in  our  next   issue. 

THE  SACRED  ART  OF  TUSCANY 

The  Mostra  del  Tesoro  di  Firenze  Sacra-  to  give  it  it- 
full  Italian  title — held  within  the  Convent  of  S.  Marco 
at  Florence — linked  so  closely  with  the  names  ol  Fra 
Angelico  and  of  Fra  Girolamo  Sav  marola — is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  beauty.  One  is  astounded  It  : 
the  rich  possessions  in  every  form  of  sacred  art  within 
the  actual  Diocese  of  Florence;  and  very  specially  ol 
the  Badia,  of  S.  Lorenzo — that  favoured  church  of  the 
Medici — of  S.  Maria  Novella,  the  SS.  Annunziata.  the 
Duomo  of  Florence,  and,  of  course,   S.  Maro>  it-  It 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  notice,  to  do 
more  than  point  out  some  of  the  chief  treasures  of  this 
Mostra.  Very  important  is  the  mitre  covered  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  with  the  silver  pastoral  staff  con- 
taining the  figure  of  S.  Lorenzo,  given  by  Leo  N.  to 
that  Basilica  of  S.  Lawrence  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Florence  in  15 15.  Here  we  have,  of  course,  a  mar- 
vellous piece  of  craftsmanship.  Of  the  same  period  (15 14) 
is  the  reliquary  of  S.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  from  the 
Duomo,  a  work  of  the  Florentine  goldsmith.  Salvi.  Later, 
but  no  less  richly  planned,  is  the  chalice  given  by  Clement 
NIL  (1730-40)  to  the  SS.  Annunziata  ;  whence  come  also 
the  wonderful  series  of  mantellini  in  silks  and  gold  brocade, 
the  rich  colours  interwoven  with  thread  of  silver  and 
gold.  Indeed,  the  wealth  of  these  embroideries  is  astonish- 
ing :  there  are  colours  among  them,  flame-red  and  ex- 
quisite blues,  which  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  our 
knowledge.  Lastly,  the  sculpture  includes  silver  busts, 
such  as  those  of  S.  Zanobi  and  S.  Antonio  ;  works  in 
marble,  as  the  Pisan  Madonna  of  S.  M.  del  Carmine  ; 
or  coloured  wood,  as  the  beautiful  Virgin  and  Child  from 
S.  Lorenzo  ;  and  last,  and  perhaps  loveliest,  the  terra -1  otta 
Virgin,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  the  Rossellini,  and 
which  my  friend,  a  learned  Franciscan,  had  known  in  a 
little  church  of  the  MugeUo.      S.B. 

"  UNDER  £200  " 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  ot  Messrs  Thos. 
Agnew  &  Sons  to  organise  an  exhibition  of  "  Pictures 
by  Old  Masters  at  prices  under  £200."  In  these  still 
difficult  days  collectors  need  to  be  tempted,  and  possihlv 
some  do  not  yet  realise  though  surely  they  should  that 
paintings  of  good  quality  by  artists  of  the  past  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  for  moderate  prices.  l'o  these 
timid  collectors — if  any  such  exist  '  this  exhibition  at 
Agnew's  .should  have  been  a  revelation,  tor  there  was  not 
one  exhibit  which  had  not  some  kind  ol  merit  Vmong 
the  English  portraits  were  I  Mini  with  <i  Red  Beard,  by 
J.  Bettes,  a  Portrait  oj  •<  Lady,  by  Mar)  Beale,  of  very 
(me  quality,  a  particularly  brilliant  and  impressive 
Kneller,  .1  Membet  0)  tin-  Burrell  Family,  ami  good 
examples  ot  Highmore  ami  II  Singleton.  Prominenl 
among    the    Italian    paintings    were    Sebastiano    Ricci's 
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Legend  of  St.  Augustine,  which  rivals  a  Tiepolo  in  its 
decorative  arrangement  and  suavity  of  colouring,  Ales- 
sandro  Allori's  exceedingly  refined  Boy  in  White,  and 
A  Man  in  Armour,  by  Moretto  of  Brescia  (A.  Bonvicino). 
The  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools  were  also  well  repre- 
sented. The  group  of  Two  Musicians,  by  the  seventeenth- 
century  artist,  Jan  de  Bray,  can  truthfully  be  described 
as  a  masterpiece  of  carefully  detailed  realism  ;  while 
J.  Yrvmoet's  A  Chateau,  signed  and  dated  1785,  contained 
a  number  of  exquisitely  painted  little  figures  set  in  a 
landscape-with-architecture  of  the  highest  distinction. 
— Frank  Rutter. 

IN  THE  WEST  END 

A  wide  variety  of  modern  paintings  is  included  in  the 
Summer  Exhibition  at  Barbizon  House.  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer  is  represented  by  his  pale,  delicate  vision  of  Fram- 
lingham,  painted  this  year  ;  Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls  by  his 
rich-hued,  strongly  designed  St.  Filiu  ;  Mr.  Lucien 
Pissarro  by  his  delicately  luminous  and  admirably  de- 
signed Eucalyptus  and  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  Oliver  Hall 
by  a  low-toned  but  nobly  austere  composition  of  trees  in 
March.  Mr.  C.  W.  R.  Nevinson  sends  two  skilfully 
designed  views  of  New  York,  Winter  Afternoon,  Man- 
hattan, in  oils,  and  Steel  and  Steam,  in  water-colour.  Mr. 
Brangwyn's  Verona,  Mr.  Sydney  Lee's  Cafe  du  Commerce, 
Sir  Charles  Holmes's  Stoney field,  Teesdale,  and  Sir  John 
Lavery's  Maidenhead  Regatta  are  other  contributions  of 
note  ;  while  a  portrait  of  very  special  interest  is  Sir 
George  Clausen's  painting  of  The  late  Edmund  J .  Sullivan. 
Mr.  Henry  Bishop,  Mr.  Philip  Connard,  Mr.  H.  James 
Gunn,  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Procter, 
Sir  William  Rothenstein,  Miss  Ethel  Walker  and  Mr.  Rex 
Whistler  are  other  well-known  artists  whose  contributions 
increase  the  interest  and  variety  of  this  representative 
collection. 

In  another  room  at  Barbizon  House,  Mr.  Ernest 
Procter,  A.R.A.,  has  been  holding  this  summer  his  first 
exhibition  of  water-colours.  The  feeling  for  design  which 
characterises  Mr.  Procter's  oils  is  seen  also  in  his  drawings, 
particularly  in  his  studies  of  trees,  Beech  Roots,  for  exam- 
ple, Oak  Tree,  and  the  fine  study  of  a  trunk  entitled 
Chalmington  No.  5.  But  in  some  respects  the  best  of  all 
his  water-colours  is  Chalmington  No.  1,  which  shows  an 
unusual  quality  of  rich,  deep  colour,  though  The  Road  to 
Beaminster  has  also  great  charm  in  its  dexterous  rendering 
of  rainy  weather. 

Mr.  Rowley  Smart's  exhibition  of  water-colours  at  the 
Leger  Galleries  (13,  Old  Bond  Street),  consisted  in  the 
main  of  an  extremely  interesting  series  of  impressions  of 
"  Paris  of  Yesterday."  With  a  keen  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  a  good  sense  of  decorative  arrangement, 
Mr.  Smart  considerably  varies  his  treatment  according  to 
the  requirements  of  his  subject,  but  he  is  always  at  his 
best  when  he  is  most  emphatic  in  his  drawing,  whether 
he  uses  a  fine  pen-line,  as  in  Near  Place  Michele,  or  the 
broader  black-chalk  stroke,  as  in  Quay  on  Seine.  Par- 
1k  ularly  attractive  also  in  composition  are  Rue  St.  Medard 
No.  j  and  the  tinted  drawing,  Rue  St.  Genevieve  Montagne. 

Mr.  Peter  Scott's  paintings  of  Wild  Fowl  at  Messrs. 
Arthur    Ac  kermann's    galleries    were  an  exhibition   which 


appealed  primarily  to  the  sportsman  and  naturalist.  This 
promising  young  artist  lias  evidently  studied  his  birds 
thoroughly,  and  his  knowledge  of  form  and  plumage  was 
pleasurably  seen  m  Until  Geese  at  High  Water,  Shoveler 
Drake  rising  from  the  Decoy,  and  many  other  paintings, 
But,  for  the  time  being,  he  should  beware  of  sunsets  ; 
there  is  an  alarming  crudity  of  colour  in  the  skies  of 
Evening  Flight  of  Widgeon  (9)  and  Pink-footed  Geese  (34). 
The  virtues  of  his  clean  definition  and  clear  colour  are  seen 
to  better  advantage  in  Canada  Geese  afloat  (3),  one  of  the 
best  of  his  paintings  in  point  of  design. — Frank  Rutter. 

UNITED   SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS 

Formed  in  1921  under  the  title  "  The  New  Society  of 
Artists,"  this  body  has  now  changed  its  name  to  The 
United  Society  of  Artists.  Its  summer  exhibition,  held 
last  month  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Galleries,  will  be  remem- 
bered not  so  much  for  large  works  of  outstanding  dis- 
tinction as  for  the  number  of  small  paintings  of  real  merit 
and  charm.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Alex. 
Maclean's  two  delicate  and  refined  nude  studies,  The 
Dreamer  and  The  Bather,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Dibdin's  fresh- 
coloured  Old  Timber  Yard,  Chester,  Miss  Winifred  Wilson's 
luminous  Hay  Stacks,  and  the  Hon.  John  Collier's  Vanity. 
A  conspicuous  exhibit  among  the  water-colours  was  Mr. 
W.  M.  Keesey's  pastoral,  Thunder  Above,  in  which  the 
diminutive  figures  of  a  shepherd  and  his  two  dogs  were 
most  beautifully  drawn  yet  subordinated  and  properly 
related  to  the  surrounding  landscape.  Mr.  Keesey's 
delicate  precision  of  draughtsmanship  was  also  delightfully 
displayed  in  his  sensitive  drawing  of  the  Garden  Front, 
Wad  ham  College.  Another  feature  of  this  exhibition  was 
an  attractive  display  of  craftwork  in  the  South-East 
Room,  while  Mr.  Charles  Pibworth's  Design  for  a  Bud-bath 
Fountain,  Mr.  Allen  Howes's  bronze  statuette  Dancer, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Blundell's  expressive  stone  carving, 
The  Young  Negress,  gave  genuine  distinction  to  the 
sculpture  section. — Frank   Rutter. 

EDWARD  BRUCE 

It  is  relatively  rare  for  an  American  artist  to  hold  a 
one-man  show  in  London,  and  a  very  hearty  welcome 
was  given  last  month  to  the  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Mr.  Edward  Bruce  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  As  be- 
comes an  economist — and  the  artist  was  also  a  delegate 
at  the  Economic  Conference — Mr.  Bruce's  paintings  are 
distinguished  by  a  fine,  purposeful  simplicity,  by  clean 
definition  of  form,  logical  construction,  and  an  agreeable 
clarity  of  colour.  His  virtues  of  precision  were  seen  alike 
in  two  admirable  still-life  paintings,  A  Basket  of  Eggs  and 
Peas,  in  his  factory -landscape  entitled  Industry,  in  the 
clean-hewn  design  of  California  Cypress  Trees,  the  clear- 
ringing  structure  of  Manhattan  Bridge,  and  in  his  delicately 
atmospheric  Klamath  River,  a  charming  symphony  of 
olive  greens  and  soft  grey-blues.  Born  at  New  York  in 
1879,  Mr.  Bruce  began  life  as  a  lawyer  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  banking.  It  is  only  twelve 
years  since  he  held  his  first  exhibition  in  New  York,  but 
he  is  already  represented  in  the  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  in 
several  of  the  leading  American  museums.  — Frank 
Rutter. 
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THE  TREND  OF  THE  STAMP  MARKET 

BY  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


OF  all  collecting  pursuits  Philately  has  best  with- 
stood the  strain  and  stress  of  economic  depression 
and  financial  disturbance  during  recent  eventful 
years.  Indeed,  it  might  truly  be  said  that,  right  up  to 
the  time  of  Great  Britain's  departure  from  the  gold 
standard,  the  values  of  rare  postage  stamps  as  negotiable 
securities  had  been  affected  not  at  all.  That  would  not 
hold  good,  however,  to-day,  chiefly  because  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  the  big  American  buyers  and  the  com- 
plications of  international  exchange  have  restricted  to 
some  extent  the  free  world  trade  in  stamps  :  but,  for  all 
this,  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  slump. 
In  London,  the  paramount  centre  of  the  philatelic  world, 
more  valuable  specimens  have  been  sold  within  the  past 
ten  months  than  for  many  years  previously,  and  for 
prices  that,  having  due  regard  to  prevailing  conditions, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  satisfactory. 

Looking  back  over  the  philatelic  season  1932-33,  it  is 
really  amazing  how  readily  the  mass  of  first-class  material 
has  been  absorbed.  No  less  opportune  moment  could 
probably  have  been  chosen  for  offering  in  the  open 
market  collections  of  such  importance  as  those  which 
provided  the  long  series  of  "  Manus,"  "  Praportcheto- 
vitch,"  "  Hardy  "  and  "  Cox  "  sales,  and  prices  might 
very  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  slump  as  a  con- 
sequence. As  it  happened,  the  prophets  of  evil  were 
confounded.  The  more  desirable  items  in  each  case  sold 
for  figures  which,  if  somewhat  below  those  realised  at 
the  height  of  the  boom  period,  were,  nevertheless,  a  very 
fair  indication  of  their  present-day  values. 

Take  the  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  "  Manus  "  col- 
lection, the  id.  and  2d.  "  Post  Office  "  Mauritius,  which 
realised  together  the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  ^4,150. 
Neither  was  a  particularly  brilliant  example,  and  when 
purchased  from  the  late  Mr.  H.  J.  Duveen  about  thirty 
years  ago,  possibly  cost  the  buyer  about  half  what  they 
sold  for.  Undoubtedly  they  were  a  bargain,  since  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  they  might  have  run  up 
to  another  thousand  pounds  for  the  pair.  This  must  be 
attributed  in  part  to  financial  conditions  in  the  U.S.A., 
which  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  American  bids,  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  these  deservedly  popular 
rarities  again  achieve  the  sensational  figures  that  they 
reached  in  1920-22. 

Much  of  the  "  Manus  "  material  proved  definitely  below 
the  standard  of  condition  exacted  by  modern  philatelists. 


with  the  result  that  in  almost  every  sale  a  number  of 
lots  went  for  "  knock-down  "  prices.  This  was  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  case  of  the  early  Australian  issues,  lor 
which,  however,  the  demand  is  nothing  like  so  good  as 
it  was.  The  West  Indians,  too,  sold  poorly,  not  by 
reason  of  any  lack  of  demand,  but  solely  on  account  of 
their  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  exceptional  pie<  es 
from  the  "  Manus  "  Collection  have  commanded  cjuite 
remarkable  prices,  such  as  ^365  for  the  only  known  copy 
of  the  6d.  Great  Britain,  Plate   10,  on  original  cover. 

The  "  Praportchetovitch  "  collection,  being  of  more 
recent  formation  and,  on  the  whole,  more  carefully 
selected,  made  consistently  better  prices,  notwithstanding 
that  it  contained  few  outstanding  rarities.  For  instance, 
the  ever  popular  three-cornered  Capes  went  very  well 
indeed  by  contrast  with  those  ex  the  "  Manus  "  accumu- 
lation, which  were  rather  a  poor  lot,  taken  all  round. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  dispersal  of  the  collection 
of  Empire  stamps  formed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Cox,  of  Glendoick, 
has  not  been  completed,  but  there  was  an  outstanding 
realisation  on  the  second  day  of  ^825  for  a  perfect  mint 
copy  of  the  rarest  British  stamp,  the  10s.  King  Edward 
overprinted  "  I.R.  OFFICIAL  "  for  departmental  pur- 
poses. The  last  one  sold  some  years  ago  for  only  half  the 
sum,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  under  the  most  favourable 
financial  conditions  the  latest  figure  would  have  been 
exceeded  by  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  or  so. 

Specialised  collections  of  individual  countries  or  groups 
have  also  sold  well  during  the  period  under  review, 
notably  the  "  Trivett  "  collection  of  Jamaica  stamps, 
when  some  items  fetched  as  much  as  ten  times  what 
the  former  owner  had  paid  for  them. 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  balance  of  the 
famous  "  Hawkins  "  collection,  which  failed  to  find  buyers 
in  New  York,  was  brought  over  to  London  a  month  or 
two  back  and  a  considerable  portion  sold  privately  tor 
satisfactory  prices. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
there  has  been  no  reduction  in  stamp  values  under 
adverse  economic  conditions,  such  diminution  does  not 
exceed  on  an  average  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent. 
of  the  prices  previously  ruling,  ami  as  regards  the  better 
class  stamps  m  line  condition  is  considerably  less  Only 
in  the  Twentieth-Century  issues  has  there  been  anything 
approaching  a  slump,  and  there  is  everj  indication  that 
the  downward  trend  in  this  group  has  at  last  received 
a  check,  with  all  prospects  of  a  steady  revival  in  the 
coming  philatelic  year. 

In  the  autumn  a  serious  attempt  is  to  be  made  by  a 
group  of  philatelic  experts  to  arrive  at  a  revaluation  oi 
the  stamps  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Light  oi  existing 

market  conditions,  and  the  result  ol  their  labours  will 
be  eagerly  awaited  by  thousands  of  keen  collectors  who 
favour  this  fascinating  and  philatelically  sound  series  of 
issues 
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That  there  is  a  distinct  upward  movement  in  the  fine 
art  world  was  apparent  at  Christie's  on  June  24th,  when 
151  comparatively  good  Old  Masters,  from  various 
sources,  brought  a  total  of  £19,844  ;  and  at  Sotheby's, 
two  days  earlier,  when  Lord  Barrymore's  collection  (137 
lots)  fetched  £15,392.  In  each  sale  Continental  dealers 
fought  sharp  duels  with  their  English  confreres,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  away  some  of  the  more  important 
prizes. 

The  highest  price  in  Christie's  sale,  £3,255,  was  given 
for  a  Woody  landscape,  with  roadside  cottage  and  peasants 
conversing  under  a  tree,  by  Hobbema,  signed,  on  panel, 
20J  x  26^  in.  This  cost  about  £189  in  the  H.  Muilman 
sale  at  Amsterdam  in  1813.  It  was  sent  to  Christie's, 
along  with  six  other  pictures  by  Colonel  Sir  Robert 
Williams.  Three  of  the  six  were  by  Jacob  van  Ruysdael. 
The  first,  showing  a  Road  winding  towards  the  foreground, 
with  figures  and  a  dog  near  a  clump  of  tall  trees,  and  a 
thatched  cottage  on  rising  ground  on  the  right,  signed  with 
monogram,  on  panel,  2o£  X  26^  in.,  changed  hands  at 
£924  ;  the  second,  a  Hilly  landscape,  with  waterfall,  farm 
buildings,  and  two  shepherds  tending  their  sheep,  signed, 
39  X  34  in.,  £483  ;  and  the  third,  a  Woody  river  scene, 
with  a  peasant  fishing,  and  his  companion  kneeling  by  his 
side,  signed  with  monogram,  15  X  21  in.,  £388  10s. 
These  four  works  were  exhibited  at  Burlington  House 
in  1878,  and  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot. 
Another  of  the  Williams  pictures  was  a  panel  by  Fran- 
cesco Guardi,  A  Fountain  near  Venice,  with  three  women 
with  washing  baskets,  7^  x  6  in.,  which  sold  for  £157  10s. 
Then  came  a  small  collection  from  Lady  Elinor  Denison, 
of  Ossington  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent.  This  included  a 
bust  portrait  of  a  Divine,  in  a  white  muslin  gown  over  a 
black  habit,  by  Tintoretto,  24  x  19^  in.,  exhibited  at 
Leeds  in  1868,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £1,575  ;  ar>d  at 
£756  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin,  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland,  purchased  for  the  Irish  Free  State 
Francisco  Zurbaran's  Saint  Justa,  a  patron  saint  of 
Seville,  68£  x  41  in.,  which  came  out  of  the  Louis  Philippe 
sale  in  1853  for  about  £80.  A  River  Scene,  with  a  ferry- 
boat laden  with  peasants  and  cattle  on  the  right  ;  beyond 
is  seen  a  barge  with  sail  unfurled,  and  a  church  in  the 
distance,  and  on  the  left  a  wooded  bank  with  church  and 
cottages  in  the  background,  by  Salomon  van  Ruysdael, 
signed  and  dated  1643,  on  panel,  20  x  32  in.,  realised 
£945  ;  and  a  small  full-length  portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
in  a  white  muslin  dress,  embroidered  with  gold  braid  and 
gold  tassels,  and  a  spaniel  by  her  side,  by  Gainsborough, 
26^  y   i6\  in.,  £651.     Juan  Carrefio  de  Miranda's  CharU 


II.  of  Sfani,  when  u  years  of  age,  wearing  the  jewel  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  standing  in  an  apartment  at  the  Escurial, 
So  x  55  m-.  sold  for  £252.  Formerly  in  the  private 
collection  at  the  Escurial,  it  came  out  of  the  Louis  Philippe 
sale  in  1853  for  £95.  A  final  offer  of  £210  was  made  for 
The  Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  by  F.  Guardi,  46^  x  65^  in.  ; 
Flowers  in  a  sculptured  vase,  with  gold  watch  on  a  stone 
ledge,  30^  x  24  in.,  fetched  £262  10s.  ;  and  The  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  attributed  to  Titian,  25^  x  37  in.,  £273.  The 
late  Sir  Cosmo  E.  Duff-Gordon's  nearly  full-length 
Portrait  of  Lady  Catherine  Comewall,  in  white  muslin 
dress  with  yellow  sash  and  pink  cloak,  seated  by  a  console 
table,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  50  x  40  in.,  was  bought 
in  at  £1,050.  Lord  Save  and  Sele  sent  a  portrait  of  his 
ancestor,  Thomas  Twisleton,  the  13th  Baron  Saye  and  Sele, 
in  a  scarlet  military  coat,  with  blue  facings  and  embroidered 
with  gold  braid,  by  Francis  Cotes,  29^  x  24^  in.  This 
changed  hands  at  £630  ;  while  at  a  like  sum  the  hammer 
fell  on  the  companion  picture,  that  of  His  Wife,  in  white 
muslin  dress,  cut  low  at  the  neck,  with  pale  blue  coat,  by 
Gainsborough,  29J  x  24^  in.  Miss  Molineux  Mont- 
gomerie's  property  included  two  portraits  by  Marc 
Gheeraedts  :  one,  of  Mary,  third  wife  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  standing  in  a  room,  through  the  window  of  which 
is  seen  a  view  of  the  Scheldt,  79  x  42  in.,  realised 
/441  ;  and  the  companion  picture,  that  of  the  Earl,  in 
armour,  with  embroidered  breeches,  green  hose  and  brown 
shoes,  79  X  42  in.,  brought  £315.  G.  H.  Harlow's  group 
of  Mrs.  Sumner  and  Miss  Lydia  Montgomerie,  one  looking 
over  the  other's  shoulder,  35^  x  27J  in.,  realised  £420  ; 
A  View  of  Beachy  Head  from  Perensey,  with  a  sportsman 
and  shepherd  with  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  foreground,  by 
G.  Vincent,  57J  x  92  in.,  £315  ;  and  a  bust  portrait  of 
a  Gentleman  in  blue  coat  and  vest  embroidered  with  gold 
braid,  with  hat  under  his  left  arm,  by  Gainsborough, 
29  X  24  in.,  £283  10s.  From  anonymous  sources  came 
Hoppner's  Thomas,  Lord  Binning,  aged  twenty-four,  after- 
wards gth  Earl  of  Haddington,  in  dark  green  coat  and  white 
vest,  29  X  24^  in.,  which  fetched  £336  ;  and  Zoffany's 
General  Stibbert  and  his  Staff  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
Calcutta,  46  X  63  in.,  £346   10s. 

But  one  other  of  Christie's  June  picture  sales  is  worthy  of 
note.  It  is  that  of  works  by  modern  artists,  from  various 
sources,  which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  that  month. 
Here,  too,  very  good  prices  were  obtained.  Five  paint- 
ings, all  on  panel,  by  Augustus  E.  John,  were  sold  by 
order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Sir  James  Murray,  the 
well-known  Aberdeen  collector.  These  were  :  The  Archer: 
A  Youth  in  blue  jacket  and  brown  breeches,  releasing  an 
arrow,  Zo\  X  13 \  in.,  which  changed  hands  at  £420  ; 
The  Yellow  'kerchief :  A  Woman  in  a  black  coat  with 
spotted  blue  skirt  and  yellow  handkerchief  round  her  head, 
seated  in  afield,  19^  x  11  in.,  £441  ;  Reverie  :  The  Tired 
Climber  :  A  girl  in  a  green  dress,  with  blue  jacket ,  leaning 
on  some  rocks,  15^  x  12-J  in.,  £372  15s.  ;  A  Summer  Noon  : 
A  man  standing  in  a  landscape,  and  a  woman  seated  on 
the  grass  with  an  open  book,  15^  X  11 J  in.,  £378  ;  and 
The  luil  h'eather  :    A  lady  in  him  I;  jacket,  with  blue  r/nws, 
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seated  on  rocks,  12J  X  15J  in.,  £525.  These  pictures  had 
been  bought  in  for  a  much  smaller  total  at  Sir  James's 
sale  on  April  29th,  1927.  From  another  source,  Richard 
Sickert's  The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Islington,  23^  x  19^ 
in.,  brought  £204  15s.  ;  Peasants  Refreshing  outside  the 
Roval  Oak  Inn,  by  W.  Shaver,  Senr.,  2$%  X  35 \  in., 
£183  15s.  ;  a  pair  of  portraits  of  a  boy  and  a  girl,  by  Henry 
Morland,  ovals,  each  15  x  13  in.,  £273  ;  A  Canal,  with 
Cottages,  by  Fritz  Thaulow,  31  x  38  in.,  £131  5s.  ;  and 
On  the  Lagoons,  Venice,  by  F.  Ziem,  n\  x  ijh  in., 
£110  5s. 

In  a  miscellaneous  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  June  14th, 
a  portrait  of  a  Gentleman  and  his  wife,  the  former  in  black, 
seated  at  a  table,  on  which  is  a  book  labelled  "  Hipocrates," 
the  lady  in  white  satin  skirt  with  blue  velvet  bodice,  standing 
holding  a  rose,  by  Gerard  Terborch,  20  X  17  in.,  was 
knocked  down  at  £'620.  This  was  in  the  Exhibition  of 
Dutch  Art  at  Burlington  House  in  1929.  Of  three  portraits, 
catalogued  as  by  Raeburn,  one  a  three-quarter-length  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Wauchope,  of  Niddrie,  known  as  "  Auld 
Laird  o'  Niddrie,"  59  X  45  in.,  brought  £160  ;  and  £320 
was  given  for  one  believed  to  be  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
[probably  Andrew  Spottiswoode],  50  x  40  in.  ;  while  the 
third,  an  Old  Man  [probably  John  Wauchope],  in  black 
coat  with  white  cravat  and  white  wig,  30  x  25  in.,  made 
£220.  Beechey's  portrait  of  Lady  Caroline  Howard,  who 
married  the  1st  Lord  Cawdor,  painted  about  1789,  24^  x  19 
in.,  realised  £290.  On  June  28th,  a  collection  of  twenty- 
two  water-colour  drawings  of  the  English  School,  belong- 
ing to  the  well-known  collector,  Mr.  Victor  Rienaecker, 
brought  a  total  of  £1,306.  Two  by  Thomas  Girtin, 
View  of  Jedburgh,  9J  X  2o|  in.,  and  Weymouth,  11J  X  ig| 
in.,  both  exhibited  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
1925-26,  made  £175  and  £105  respectively.  Lodore 
Waterfall,  Westmorland,  14^  x  2o£  in.,  and  I  sola  Bella, 
Lago  Maggiore,  14I  X  2o|  in.,  by  J.  R.  Cozens,  sold  for 
£95  and  £155  respectively  ;  Lake  Siena,  Early  Morning, 
by  Copley  Fielding,  signed  and  dated  1834,  12 \  X  16J  in., 
£95  ;  Edinburgh,  from  Arthur's  Seat,  1778,  by  Thomas 
Hearne,  14  x  20  in.,  £90  ;  and  Bolton  Abbey  :  An  exten- 
sive Landscape,  with  a  pond  and  cattle  watering  in  the  fore- 
ground, by  Peter  de  Wint,   i8f  x  29J  in.,  £92. 

LORD  BARRYMORE'S  PICTURES 

As  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  these  notes,  the  late 
Lord  Barrymore's  collection  from  Marbury  Hall,  Cheshire, 
brought  the  splendid  total  of  £15,392  at  Sotheby's,  on 
June  21st.  The  large  company  gathered  saw  a  fierce 
bidding  contest  for  possession  of  six  sketches,  in  oils,  by 
Rubens,  illustrating,  in  succession,  the  Life  and  Actions 
of  Achilles,  beginning  with  the  scene  of  his  mother,  Thetis, 
plunging  him  as  an  infant  head  foremost  into  the  Styx, 
and  ending  with  his  death  at  an  altar  after  having  been 
hit  in  the  heel  by  Paris.  An  opening  bid  of  £1,000  was 
quickly  run  up  to  one  of  £5,000,  at  which  it  was  left  to 
a  German  and  a  Dutchman  to  fight  for  possession. 
Amidst  excitement  the  Dutchman  was  declared  victor  at 
£9,200 — a  sum  considerably  in  advance  of  the  reserve 
price.  When  these  sketches,  painted  by  Rubens  as 
models  for  tapestry  for  either  Charles  I.  of  England  or 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  were  originally  in  the  collection  of 
Daniel  Fourment,  the  artist's  father-in-law,  who  died  in 
1643,  there  were  eight  in  the  series,  and  it  was  this  set 


which  was  sold  to  a  buyer  named  Sandilands  in  the  Fulke 
Greville  sale  in  1794.  Two  of  the  six  panels  now 
measured  17  /  14J  in.  ;  two  17J  x  2o£  in.  ;  and  two 
17^-  x  18  in.  According  to  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonni, 
the  two  remaining  sketches  :  Achilles  discovered  with  the 
daughters  of  Lycomedes  and  Briseis  restored  to  Achilles, 
were  purchased  at  Rome  in  1829  by  the  Hon.  George  John 
Vernon.  Among  other  notable  Barrymore  pictures  \ 
a  half-length  of  The  Virgin  nursing  the  Child,  ascribed  to 
Mantegna,  2i£  x  15^  in.,  which  changed  hands  at 
£l.(>5°  ',    a  similar  work  with  St.  Joint  the  I  :,  St. 

John  the  Baptist,  St.  Joseph  and  three  other  figures,  attri- 
buted to  Boltraffio,  on  panel,  51^  X  48  in.,  £720  ;  and 
Job  in  his  Misery,  by  Jan  Lievens,  signed  with  initials 
and  dated  1631,  67J  x  58  in.,  £400.  Two  pictures,  each 
52  x  42  in.,  ascribed  to  Bassano,  The  Wine  Harvest, 
with  figures  and  cattle  in  the  foreground  and  farm  buildings 
in  the  distance,  and  rustic  figures  in  a  landscape,  with  a 
woman  on  a  horse  receiving  a  child  from  another  woman 
made  £240  and  £310  respectively.  St.  Roch  standing  in 
Prayer  in  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  by  the  Arezzo 
painter,  Bartolommeo  della  Gatta,  on  panel,  50  x  26  in., 
received  a  bid  of  £315  ;  Tiepolo's  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  i8£  x  26^  in.,  £390  ;  and  Abraham  circumcising 
his  household,  attributed  to  the  same  artist,  i8£  x  26^ 
in.,  £270. 

THE  MONYMUSK  RELIQUARY 

Feelings  of  disappointment  were  expressed  at  Christie's 
on  June  22nd,  when  it  was  learned  the  celebrated  "  Mony- 
musk  Reliquary  "  (Brecbannock  of  St.  Columba)  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  auction.  The  auctioneer  an- 
nounced that  his  firm  had  received  instructions  early  on 
that  day  from  Sir  Arthur  Lindsay  Grant,  to  withdraw 
the  relic,  because  it  had  been  found  to  be  entailed,  and 
that  certain  sanctions  were  necessary  before  a  sale  could 
be  completed.  The  disappointment  to  the  large  company 
gathered  was,  however,  modified  by  the  hope  that  the 
relic  may  now  return  to  Scotland,  or  at  any  rate  that 
longer  time  will  be  given  to  enable  various  interested 
bodies  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  present  it  to  the  Scottish 
National  Museum. 

This  historic  casket,  which  measures  4^  in.  wide,  1  in 
deep  and  3J  in.  high,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  now  existing  in  Scotland.  Of  rectangular  shape, 
with  a  hinged  and  gabled  cover,  it  is  formed  from  a  block 
of  wood  hollowed  in  the  interior.  The  exterior  is  overlaid 
at  the  front  of  both  box  ami  cover  with  silver  plaques, 
incised  with  animal  patterns,  and  at  the  sides  and  back 
with  bronze.  It  was  originally  jewelled,  and  is  in  part 
enamelled,  and  the  tracings  of  the  characteristic  Celtic 
spiral  ornaments  that  were  engraved  on  it  are  still  visible. 

ON  THE  PREMISES  SALES 

There  have  been  one  or  two  unusually  interesting 
dispersals  under  this  heading  during  the  past  three 
months.  Sotheby's  were  occupied  for  three  days,  be- 
ginning May  3rd.  with  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  [6, 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  London,  belonging  to  the  [ate 
Annie,  Viscountess  Cowdray.  Good  prices  were  obtained 
throughout  the  sale,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  set 
of  four  Brussels  tapestries  by  Jacques  Geubels,  fashioned 
with  scenes  from  The  History  of  Vertumnus  mid  Pomona. 
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after  Raphael,  failed  to  reach  the  reserve  price  and  was 
bought  in  at  £1,800.  Notable  pieces  among  the  furniture 
were  :  a  pair  of  decorative  tapestry  fauteuils,  of  Louis  XV. 
design,  33  in.  wide,  which  made  £150;  a  Louis  XVI. 
bow-front  marquetry  commode,  stamped  B.  Evalde,  with 
one  drawer  and  two  panelled  doors  inlaid  with  musical 
trophies,  ribbons  and  flowers,  32  in.  wide,  £330  ;  another, 
containing  two  deep  drawers,  supported  on  four  cabriole 
legs,  44  in.  wide,  £185  ;  two  settees  of  William  and 
Mary  design,  covered  with  tapestry  depicting  hunting 
scenes,  78  in.  wide,  £480  ;  and  a  set  of  six  tapestry 
covered  arm-chairs,  of  Cromwellian  design,  £260.  Among 
the  decorative  porcelain  note  should  be  made  of  a  clock, 
with  movement  by  Vidal  of  Paris,  supported  among 
ormolu  branches  with  Dresden  porcelain  flowers,  and  a 
group  of  two  lovers,  15  in.  high,  which  sold  for  £155  ; 
a  Meissen  group  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  seated 
beneath  a  tree,  8£  in.  high,  £115  ;  and  a  K'ang  Hsi 
powder-blue  garniture  of  three  vases  and  two  beakers 
(restored),  decorated  with  reserve  panels,  containing 
flowers,  birds  and  the  Hundred  Antiques,  10  in.  high, 
£175.  Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  one  or  two 
porcelain  services.  A  Worcester  dinner  and  dessert 
service  (about  200  pieces),  decorated  in  Imari  style,  in 
red,  blue,  green  and  gold,  fetched  £125  ;  a  similar  price 
was  given  for  a  Worcester  dessert  service  (47  pieces), 
with  panels  of  flowers  on  a  gold  and  blue  ground  ;  a 
Sevres  porcelain  dinner  service  (nearly  200  pieces),  with 
panels  of  flowers,  figures,  pastoral  subjects  and  French 
chateau  in  colours,  on  a  turquoise  ground,  £135  ;  and  a 
Dresden  dinner  service  (203  pieces),  with  birds  and  in- 
sects in  colours,  within  basket  moulded  borders,  £102. 

On  May  3rd,  Curtis  &  Henson  concluded  a  three  days' 
sale  of  the  contents  of  the  late  Cora,  Countess  of  Strafford's 
London  residence,  30,  Grosvenor  Square.  Here,  £609 
was  bid  for  John  S.  Sargent's  full-length  portrait  of  Cora, 
Countess  of  Strafford,  in  white  low-neck  dress,  seated, 
holding  a  rope  of  pearls,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Winter  Exhibition,  1926,  64  X  44  in.  An  Italian  school 
Madonna,  Child  and  Infant  St.  John,  23  x  18  in.,  brought 
£177  10s.  ;  and  a  bust  portrait  of  a  Nobleman,  with  black 
tunic  and  white  collar,  ascribed  to  Van  der  Heist,  19^  X  15J 
in.,  in  a  William  and  Mary  marquetry  frame,  27  X  24  in., 
£304  10s.  A  pair  of  old  French  bronze  classic  female 
figures,  representing  Art  and  Science,  on  a  Boulle  plateau 
ornament,  with  inlaid  tortoiseshell  and  brasswork,  18  in. 
high,  realised  £199  10s.  ;  and  a  carpet  of  closely  woven 
thick  pile,  of  rich  wine  colour  ground  with  triple  centre 
medallions  with  floral  designs  in  blue,  28  ft.  9  in.  X  16  ft. 
3  in.,  £168. 

In  the  course  of  a  sale  at  Dogmersfield  Park,  Winch- 
field,  Hampshire,  by  John  D.  Wood,  on  May  8th-uth 
and  I7th-i8th,  a  Ch'ien  Lung  porcelain  table  service 
(200  pieces),  with  reserved  panels  painted  with  landscapes 
and  birds,  and  on  the  centre  panels  scenes  from  the 
artist's  life,  realised  £472  10s.  An  Adam  mahogany 
break-front  bookcase,  the  upper  part  enclosed  by  lattice- 
glazed  panelled  doors,  with  cupboards  below,  11  ft.  high, 
8  ft.  2  in.  wide,  fetched  £241  10s.  ;  a  Queen  Anne  wall 
mirror,  with  border  plates  in  carved  gilt  frame  with 
Medusa  head,  shell  and  dragon  surmount,  and  shell  and 
foliated  borders,  and  dolphin  base,  72  X  39  in.,  £130  4s.  ; 
and  a  set  of  six  Queen  Anne  chairs,  decorated  in  black 


and  gold  lacquer  with  foliage,  on  cabriole  legs,  £100  16s. 
An  early  English  School  family  group  representing  Sir 
Paulet,  St.  John,  Lady  Tynte,  Sir  H.  St.  John,  Mary, 
Edward  John  and  William  St.  John,  40  X  42  in.,  in  an 
elaborately  carved  Chippendale  frame,  made  £157  10s.  ; 
and  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Cornelius 
Johnson,    100  x  50  in.,  £105. 

Wells  &  Son,  of  Hull,  concluded,  on  May  25th,  a  finer 
days'  sale  of  the  contents  of  Driffield,  East  Yorkshire, 
when  a  mahogany  serpentine  tallboy  chest,  67  X  42  in., 
brought  £62  ;  while  at  The  Castle,  Ludlow,  on  June  15th 
and  16th,  John  Norton  obtained  £84  for  a  painting  of 
The  Burning  of  the  French  Fleet  at  La  Hague  and  Cap  de 
Vic,  1692,  by  A.  Van  Diest,  signed,   36  X  59^  in. 

Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's  sale  at  Clouds,  East  Knoyle, 
near  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  by  direction  of  Captain  Richard 
Wyndham,  on  June  2oth-22nd,  included  a  Morris  verdure 
tapestry,  with  deer,  fox  and  rabbits,  7  ft.  x  15  ft.  6  in., 
which  realised  £157  10s.  ;  and  a  painting,  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Joseph,  attributed 
to  Pordenone,  on  panel,   28  x  44  in.,  £105. 


Though  the  June  sales  under  this  heading  have  been 
of  minor  importance,  it  may  be  interesting  to  place  on 
record  a  few  of  the  more  notable  prices  reached.  At 
Christie's,  on  the  22nd,  a  set  of  eight  Louis  XV.  panels 
of  Beauvais  tapestry,  woven  in  brilliant  colours  on  a 
yellow  ground,  with  designs  emblematical  of  the  Four 
Seasons,  in  the  manner  of  Jean  Berain,  and  mounted  at 
a  later  date  to  form  a  four-leaf  screen,  in  a  moulded 
giltwood  frame,  6  ft.  4  in.  high,  7  ft.  10  in.  wide,  fell  to  a 
final  bid  of  £1,554 — a  sum  understood  to  be  below  the 
reserve.  £564  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  Louis  XV.  en- 
coignures,  of  bombe  form,  veneered  with  panels  of  tulip- 
wood  in  kingwood  borders,  with  ormolu  mounts,  stamped 
P.  Roussel,  33  in.  wide.  A  Louis  XVI.  bonheur  du  jour, 
on  square  tapering  legs,  inlaid  in  a  marquetry  of  tulip- 
wood  and  satinwood,  the  two  upper  doors  mounted  at 
a  later  date  with  oval  plaques  of  Sevres  porcelain  painted 
with  bouquets  of  flowers,  signed  F.  Dester,  231-  in.  wide, 
made  £210  ;  a  Sheraton  satinwood  secretaire  bookcase, 
the  cornice  arcaded,  surmounted  by  four  vase-shape 
pinnacles,  and  supported  on  bracket  feet,  86  in.  high, 
31  in.  wide,  £126  ;  a  pair  of  Chippendale  mirrors,  with 
oval  plates,  enclosed  in  pierced  and  carved  j;ilt-wood 
frames,  surmounted  by  figures  of  exotic  birds,  66  in.  high, 
36  in.  wide,  £194  5s.  A  Chippendale  mahogany  side- 
table,  with  serpentine  front,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  ter- 
minating in  c  law-and-ball  feet,  63  in.  wide,  was  valued  at 
£283  10s.  :  a  mahogany  cabinet  of  the  same  period,  with 
folding  doors  in  the  upper  part  and  three  drawers  below, 
decorated  with  fret  ornament,  103  in.  high,  54  in.  wide, 
sold   for  £294  ;     an   Adam   mantelpiece,   finely    inlaid   in 
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the  manner  of  Bossi,  with  coloured  marbles  on  a  white 
ground,  57  in.  high,  72  in.  wide,  £220  ;  a  Sheraton  mahog- 
any cabinet,  with  mirrored  doors  in  the  upper  part,  a 
drawer  in  the  centre  with  fall-down  front  forming  secre- 
taire, and  with  cupboards  below,  34  in.  wide,  £141  15s.  ; 
and  a  Persian  carpet,  woven  with  arabesque  and  medallion 
flowers  and  foliage,  21  ft.  9  in.  X  14  ft.  3  in.,  £136  10s. 
In  an  earlier  sale,  on  June  1st,  a  Hepple white  mahogany 
wing  show  cabinet,  with  deep  drawer  in  centre  forming 
a  secretaire,  and  three  shallow  drawers  at  each  side, 
supported  on  square  tapering  legs  with  carved  angle 
brackets,  90  in.  high,  64  in.  wide,  sold  for  £173  5s.  ;  and 
a  13th-century  French  bronze  aquamanile,  formed  as  a 
lion,  with  handle  on  the  back  shaped  as  a  mythical 
monster,  11  in.  high,  £131  5s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  June  23rd,  a  Thuringian  15th-century 
panel  of  tapestry,  12  ft.  3  in.  x  3  ft.  3  in.,  woven  in  six 
compartments,  with  the  Prophet  Balaam  and  five  scenes 
from  the  Nativity  of  Christ  and  the  Legend  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  arms  of  the  Cjuitzow  family,  found  a  buyer  at 
£1,200.  This  panel  is  described  at  length  and  illustrated 
in  Betty  Kurth's  Die  deutschen  Bildteppiche  des  Mit- 
telalters  (Vienna,  1926).  On  June  29th,  an  early  16th- 
century  English  oak  refectory  table  on  six  baluster  legs, 
five  of  which  are  faceted,  supported  by  plain  stretchers 
11  ft.  7  in.  long,  3  ft.  9  in.  wide,  sold  for  £200  ;  and  an 
Elizabethan  needlework  valance,  worked  in  petit-point 
with  a  series  of  different  figure  subjects,  showing  the 
costume  of  the  period  to  exceptional  advantage,  about 
11  ft.  long  x  i6f  in.  wide,  £125.  This  valance  was  found 
on  a  William  and  Mary  settee  beneath  three  coverings  of 
later  brocades.  An  early  sale,  May  19th,  included  a 
George  I.  walnut  suite,  comprising  a  settee  of  two-chair 
back  form,  on  six  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  pointed 
toes,  and  four  chairs  with  vase-shaped  splats  and  cabriole 
legs,  which  fetched  £320  ;  a  pair  of  Georgian  mahogany 
revolving  bookcases,  each  with  an  upper  part  containing 
four  tiers  of  graduated  diameters,  the  lower  with  three 
divisions,  2  ft.  2  in.  diam.,  6  ft.  high,  £120  ;  and  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  bureau-bookcase,  with  two  short  and  two 
long  drawers  beneath,  86  in.  high,  41  in.  wide,  £140. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  May  19th,  a  set  of  six 
small  and  two  elbow  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  on 
square  legs  and  stretchers,  made  £105. 


The  well-known  collection  of  Chinese  armorial  porce- 
lain and  famille  verte  and  famille  rose  porcelain,  formed 
by  Mr.  W.  Quennell,  of  Hampstead,  brought  a  total  of 
01  £1'546  at  Sotheby's  on  June  22nd.  Prices  ranged 
from  25s.  up  to  £65.  The  latter  sum  was  bid  for  a 
K'ang  Hsi  charger,  17  in.  diam.,  the  rim  decorated  with 
symbolic  ornament  and  flowers  in  gold,  yellow,  green 
and  famille  noire   enamels,   enclosing  a  wide  decorative 


border  containing  a  coat-of-arms  in  colours,  supporters 
and  coronet  in  famille  noire  and  famille  rose  enamels, 
below  a  crest  on  a  cap  of  maintenance.  This  charger  was 
made  for  Thomas,  1st  Baron  Trevor,  of  Bromham.  On 
the  following  day  as  much  as  £410  was  paid  for  a  Ralph 
Wood  equestrian  group  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  attired 
as  a  Roman  Emperor,  wearing  a  green  toga  and  aubergine 
cloak,  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  leaves  round  the  head. 
The  horse  is  covered  with  a  rich  brown  glaze,  and  is 
depicted  in  a  prancing  attitude,  with  its  front  legs  on  a 
pale  brown  rock  encrusted  with  weeds  and  grasses,  the 
whole  supported  on  an  oblong  plinth.  Two  other  speci- 
mens only  of  this  piece  are  recorded.  £410  was  offered, 
on  June  29th,  for  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  triple  gourd  vases, 
covered  with  a  brilliant  green  glaze,  the  three  bulbs  and 
the  cracked  trumpet  necks  decorated  with  scrolling 
peonies  in  white,  io£  in.  high  ;  and  £142  was  paid  for  a 
part  dinner  service  (127  pieces),  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period,  of  tobacco  leaf  design.  Included  in  an  earlier 
sale,  May  19th,  was  a  faulty  K'ang  Hsi  bowl,  with  yellow 
glazed  interior,  decorated  on  the  exterior  with  four  panels 
of  birds  and  flowers  emblematic  of  the  Seasons  in  famille 
verte  enamels  on  a  brilliant  black  ground,  j\  in.  diam., 
which  realised  £192. 

At  Christie's,  on  May  2nd,  a  K'ang  Hsi  famille  verte 
saucer  dish  enamelled  with  peacocks,  flowering  chrysan- 
themum, peony  plants,  fir  trees  and  prunus,  5  5  in., 
realised  £75  12s.  ;  and  a  Deruta  faience  dish,  painted  in 
lustred  yellow  and  blue,  with  a  mother  seated  in  a  chair 
teaching  her  child  to  read,  adapted  from  Raphael,  and 
with  a  riband  encircling  the  group  inscribed  "  Facies 
Oqulis  Isidios  Ameis,"  16  in.  diam.,  circa  1520,  £110  5s. 
On  June  1st,  a  pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  famille  rose  plates, 
enamelled  with  a  princess  and  her  attendants  in  a  land- 
scape, and  with  bands  of  floral  ornament  between  diapered 
bands  round  the  rims,  15^  in.  diam.,  sold  for    £105. 


At  the  time  of  compiling  these  notes,  Sotheby's  had 
just  concluded  the  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  library 
formed  at  Durdans,  Epsom,  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  and  sold  by  order  of  Lady  Sybil  Grant.  The 
1,313  lots  brought  a  total  of  £36,639,  a  sum  which,  thanks 
to  American  competition,  far  exceeded  all  expectations. 
The  American  bidding  was  entirely  responsible  for  the 
world's  auction  record  price  of  £14,500  being  given  for 
a  splendid  copy  of  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  published 
in  1623  at  £1.  The  previous  auction  maximum  was  the 
£8,600  paid  for  the  Burdett-Coutts  example  in  1022. 
This  is  now  in  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  Washing- 
ton. The  late  Lord  Rosebery,  it  is  understood,  gave  a 
London  bookseller  £3,000  for  his  copy.  Further  details 
of  the  Durdans  Library  sale  will  be  given  in  our  next 
issue. 
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N.A.^C.F.'S      NEW      TRIUMPH 


A  Forest  Fire 


Presented         the  National  A  Huseur, 


Bv  Picro  di  Cosimo 


\  .:n  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  records  a 
notable  achievement.  Justification  by  works  is  its 
intention,  and  the  hne  gift  of   TJu  Si    Giles  to 

the  National  Gallery  (noticed  elsewhere  in  this  issu 
alreadv  followed  by  the  presentation  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  of  A  I  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  11462-1521). 

This  was  formerly  the  property  of  H.H.  Prince  Paul 
of  Yugoslavia,  who  bought  it  out  of  the  Ruecellai  Palace 
in  Florence,  and  who  lent  it  to  the  Italian  Exhibition 
at  Burlington  House  in  1930.  Painted  in  oil  on  wood 
(28  in.  by  So  in.),  the  subject  is  obscure.  There  is  a 
clump  of  burning  trees,  whence  are  escaping  all  manner 
of  beasts  and  birds.  Two  of  the  animals,  a  goat  and  a 
doe.  have  human  faces,  recalling  some  of  the  fabulous 
hybrids  which,  according  to  the  bestiaries,  were  anciently 
supposed  to  inhabit  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  This 
shows  that  Piero  di  Cosimo  had  more  in  mind  than  the 
representation  of  a  scene  from  the  normal  natural  history 
of  his  time  :  but  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  nature  of 
what  are  obviously  two  companion  pieces  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  New  York.  In  each  of  these,  the  back- 
ground contains  a  burning  forest  with  escaping  animals, 
while  the  Ashmolean  picture  is  connected  also  with  yet 
another  panel  be]  aging  to  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  and 
now  on  loan  to  t":       \  il     nal  Gallery.   London. 

These  panels  differ  from  the  Oxford  picture  in  con- 
taining numerous  human  or  semi-human  figures.  In  one 
men  and  satvrs  are  attacking  the  animals  and  carrvin? 


them  off  :  in  another  they  are  embarking  in  coracles 
with  their  wives  :  in  the  Shannon  picture  Centaurs  and 
Lapiths  are  engag  I  in  a  terrific  struggle.  All  three 
show  that  Piero  di  Cosimo  was  painting  a  myth,  in  the 
manner  of  Ovid  :  but  nothing  corresponding  with  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Classical  literature,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Piero.  with  his  delight  in  curious  legends,  invented  the 
subject  himself. 

All  the  panels  are  of  the  same  height,  but  the  New  York 
pictures  are  somewhat  less  wide,  the  Shannon  picture 
slightly  wider,  than  the  Oxford  panel.  This  su_  sts 
that  they  were  not  from  .  but  formed  part  of  a 

frieze  in  a  room,  and  even  persuades  us  to  believe  that 
we  have  to  do  with  some  actual  decorations  which  Yasari 
describes  as  follows  : — "  He  also  executed,  round  a 
chamber  in  the  house  of  Francesco  del  Pugliese.  various 
stories  with  little  figures  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe 
the  variety  of  fantastic  things  which  he  delighted  to  paint 
in  all  these  stories,  what  with  the  animals,  the  costumes, 
the  various  instruments  and  other  fancies  which  came 
into  his  head,  since  the  stories  were  drawn  from  fables."' 

^liatever    its    purpose    and    origin,    the 
remains  one  of  the  most  enchanting  fantasies  of  the  late 
fifteenth  century.     It  would  be  an  important  addition  to 
any  gallery,  but  for  the  Ashmolean  it  is        -       rly  appro- 
r  there  it  can  hang  opposite  Uccello's  Mi 

great    forest    fantasy    of    the    early    fifteenth 
century. 


GLASS- PRINTS  and  their  distant  kinsmen.  Chinese 
mirror  paintings,  are  objects  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
damaging  effects  of  age  and  damp.  The  exhibition, 
therefore,  held  by  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  &  Soi  -  King 
Street.  St.  James's.  London),  during  July  was  something 
of  a  revelation,  for  all  the  examples  shown  were  in  splendid. 
some  even  in  superhne,  condition,  and  of  unquestioned 
authenticity.  Of  the  glass  prints  the  greater  number 
were  of  a  sporting  nature,  including  such  famous  race- 
horses as  Lord  Grosven>  r  nal  Pun.  and 
hunting  scei 

.  a]  portraits  were  not  lacking,  and  the  collection 
completed  with  two  excellent  prints,  one  of  Lord  A 
notable  for  the  way  in  which  the  blues  and   vellt 


-  aval  uniform  had  stood  the  test  of  time  and  exposure, 
and  the  second  of  the  Marquess  of  Granby.  wearing  a 
scarlet  coat.  In  an  adjoining  room,  and  associated  with 
furniture  of  the  same  period.  Chinese  s^lass  pictures  were 
X]  sed.  In  the  main  these  were  of  two  types  :  firstly. 
wide  compositions  of  country  scenes  upon  the  ban 
presumably,  the  Si-Kiang,  with  peasants  and  their  I 
in  the  foreground,  and  an  effective  display  of  undecorated 
mirror  surface  forming  the  sky.  The  other  group  con- 
-maller  figure  paintings  d  aterior  scenes 

: ive  life.      A  third  and  smaller  group  included  Large 
European  half-length  figures,  mostly  inspired  by  or  direct 
copies   from  prints  of  the  early  eighteenth  centurj 
est  an  Oriental  background. 


.Vo.  /. — Scene  on  Battery  Point,  New  York  By  Robert  Cruikshank  Aquatint 

Lent  by  Mr.  Robert  Fridenberg  to  the  Exhibition  of  Caricatures  and  Cartoons  of  New  York 


Circa  1>J."> 


AMERICAN   ART   NOTES 


AN  ADDITION  TO   "  CRUIKSHANKIANA  " 

If  Robert  Cruikshank's  ceuvre  were  so  well  documented 
as  the  work  of  his  more  famous  younger  brother,  an 
amusing  little  aquatint  lent  by  Mr.  Robert  Fridenberg  to 
the  exhibition  of  cartoons  and  caricatures  of  New  York 
at  the  City  Museum  would  have  long  ago  been  recorded 
Scene  on  Battery  Point,  New  York,  seems  from  its  small 
size  to  have  been  done  as  a  book  illustration.  Perhaps 
its  publication  here  may  bring  its  origin  to  light  (No.  i.). 

Three  well  dressed  English  gentlemen  are  confronted 
on  the  Battery  by  a  group  of  fantastically  garbed  New 
Yorkers,  who  are  moved  to  laughter  by  what  is,  to  them, 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  Englishmen.  The  latter, 
in  turn,  are  surprised  at  both  the  appearance  and  be- 
haviour of  the  New  Yorkers.  They  express  this,  however, 
in  a  well-bred  manner,  and  so  subtle  is  the  by-play  in 
the  reactions  of  the  entire  group  that  the  print  becomes 
the  more  amusing  the  longer  one  looks  at  it. 

Students  of  "  Cruikshankiana  "  will  recall  that  Robert, 
as  well  as  George,  made  engravings  for  the  comedian 
Charles  Marshall's  Visit  to  America,  which  appeared  in 
several  editions.  That  published  by  J.  Limberd  in  [823 
contained  "  four  elegant  engravings  "  by  Robert  Cruik- 
shank presenting  some  of  the  fictitious  characters  who 
delighted  the  enthusiastic  audiences  of  the  famous 
comedian.  Among  them  are  the  redoubtable  Yankee, 
John  W.  Doubiken,  Colonel  Hiram  Peglar,  Miss  Mangel- 
wurzel,   and  the  coloured  servant,    Agamemnon.     There 


are  no  city  views,  no  groups  of  figures,  and  the  engravings 
are  typical  of  the  somewhat  mediocre  work  that  charac- 
terises Robert's  book  illustrations.  It  is  rather  in  the 
water-colour  drawings  that  one  must  search  lor  e\  idence 
of  his  undoubted  skill  in  draughtsmanship.  This  quality 
of  his  art  is  also  preserved  in  this  little  aquatint. 

Readers  of  Charles  Marshall  are  probably  not  many 
now,  for  the  narrative  which  moved  the  audiences  oJ  Ins 
time  to  helpless  laughter  makes  dull  reading  to-day.  One 
greatly  prefers  the  simplicity  of  the  same  comedian's 
letters  to  his  wife  while  on  his  visit  to  America,  w  hich  were 
published  in  the  compendious  Memoirs  compiled  by  her 
alter  her  husband's  death.  The  fictional  I  'isii  to  .  I  m, 
in  which  he  turned  his  travels  to  literary  and  pecuniary 
account,  is  supposedly  made  in  company  with  Jack 
Topham,  a  young  spendthrift  sent  abroad  by  his  family  . 
and  tin-  elderly,  corpulent  Barnaby  Bray,  who  is  con- 
tinually amused  by  the  wit  of  his  cousin  Jack.  While 
there  is  no  incident  in  their  adventures  which  offers  the 
direct  material  for  the  subject  of  the  aquatint  in  question, 
it  does  not  seem  impossible  that   the  three  111, i\    he  .it   leasf 

indirectly  the  inspiration  lor  it,  since  their  appearance 
harmonises  with  what  is  said  of  them  in  the  hook  which 
Robert  Cruikshank  illustrated.  The  print  may  have 
been  born  of  his  perusal  of  the  book  on  that  occasion 

Although  the  print  should  In-  considered  in  the  light 
of  an  addition  to  the  field  ol  caricature  and  not  to  the 
topography  ol  New    York,  it  is  interesting  to  note  thai 
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NO.    II. HEAD    OF    ST.    JOSEPH 

BLACK    CRAYON    STUDY  BY    FRA    BARTOLOMMEO 

IN    THE    LOESER    COLLECTION,    FOGG    ART    MUSEUM 

Cruikshank  has  borrowed  the  background  for  his  scene 
from  the  Bartlett  original  (published  in  1838),  but  as 
this  shows  a  view  from  Staten  Island  and  not  the  Battery, 
the  title  of  the  aquatint  is  in  error.  The  scene  is  actually 
from  a  point  on  Staten  Island  near  the  Narrows,  with 
Fort  Wadsworth  on  the  high  ground  at  the  left  and  Fort 
Lafayette  at  the  extreme  right.  The  device  shown  in 
the  centre  is  obviously  intended  to  represent  one  of  a 
series  of  semaphores,  which  at  one  time  were  placed  from 
the  Exchange  in  Wall  Street  by  way  of  Staten  Island 
to  Sandy  Hook,  to  record  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
ships  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 

There  is  no  record  that  Robert  Cruikshank  ever  came 
to  America,  and  he  has  naturally  depended  on  others 
for  topographical  details.  There  is  no  date  upon  the 
aquatint,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  appeared  about  1840. 

In  connection  with  this  unusual  piece  of  Americana 
from  Robert  Cruikshank,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  New 
York  Public  Library  has  an  engraving  showing  the  arrival 
of  the  steamship  Great  Western  in  New  York  on  April  23rd, 
1838.  It  is  one  of  two  known  impressions  and  was 
published  by  W.  &  H.  Cave,  of  Manchester.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  group  of  characters  obviously  taken  from 
Dickens.  Dickens  came  to  this  country  in  1842,  and  the 
print  may  have  celebrated  his  visit  as  well  as  the  arrival 
of  the  Great  Western.  The  artist  is  unknown,  but  the 
catalogue,  which  represents  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Weiten- 
kampf,  says  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the  style  of  the 
Cruikshanks,  especially  Robert.  Here,  then,  is  another 
item    in    the   field   of  Americana  associated,   at  least  in- 


directly, with  the  name  of  Robert  Cruikshank.  and  having 
in  addition  a  literary  association — provided,  of  course, 
that  our  assumption  regarding  the  subject  lent  by  Mr. 
Fridenberg  to  the  City  Museum  is  correct  in  connecting 
it  with  Marshall  and  his  companions. 

TWO  UNPUBLISHED  LOESER  DRAWINGS 

The  extent  of  the  Charles  A.  Loeser  collection  of 
drawings  now  given  into  the  possession  of  the  Fogg 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  has  been  indicated  in  the  Museum's 
Bulletin  for  March,  1933,  and  further  publication  of  even 
more  important  examples  is  promised  for  the  future. 
In  the  meantime,  two  inedited  drawings  have  been 
secured  for  publication  here,  a  head  of  a  man,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  and  a  study  for  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Vittore  Carpaccio  (Nos.  ii.  and  iv.).  The  former, 
which  is  executed  in  black  crayon,  has  a  suave  delicacy 
which  is  unusual  in  the  work  of  the  Dominican  master, 
who  is  inclined  toward  a  sculpturesque  fullness  of  ex- 
pression. The  head  is  a  study  for  the  St.  Joseph  in  an 
Adoration  of  the  Child,  formerly  in  the  Visconti  Yenosta 
collection. 

Carpaccio's  pen-and-wash  sketch,  for  an  unexecuted 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  resembles  a  drawing  by  him 
preserved  in  the  Uffizi,  of  which  it  seems  a  later  variant. 
The  three  Magi  are  almost  the  same  in  both,  but  the 
movement  of  the  figures  is  here  more  effective  with  its 
simple  repetition  of  diagonals,  and  the  grouping  is  less 
crowded.  The  attendants  are  greater  in  number  and 
more  effectively  placed  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position. The  Child  on  His  Mother's  lap  offers  a  more 
gracious  grouping  than  the  Uffizi  version,  in  which  the 
Virgin  kneels  before  the  manger.  Joseph,  who  there  sits 
at  her  left,  has  given  place  to  two  new  figures  ;  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  more  than  one  of  the  individuals  in 
the  composition  is  garbed  in  early  sixteenth-century  dress. 

Carpaccio's  rendering  of  Oriental  backgrounds  won  for 
him  the  undeserved  reputation  of  having  travelled  in 
the  East,  but  in  reality  his  knowledge  was  derived  from 
borrowed  sources.  Like  Donato  and  other  artists  of  his 
time,  he  gained  his  impressions  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land  from  Breydenbach's  Peregrinatio  in  Terrain 
Sanctam,  published  in  Mayence  in  i486  and  illustrated 
by  the  German  Reuvich.  This  was  first  noted  by  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin  in  connection  with  the  painting,  The 
Departure  of  a  Betrothed  Pair,  where  the  harbour  of 
Rhodes  is  actually  the  background,  and  not  that  of 
Ancona,  as  the  inscription  says.  Closer  to  our  drawing 
is  the  background  of  the  Triumph  of  St.  George,  in  the 
Scuolo  degli  Schiavoni,  where  Carpaccio  painted  his 
famous  series  of  panels  of  the  life  of  the  patron  saint  of 
that  institution.  The  so-called  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  background  is  taken  from  Breydenbach, 
and  at  the  left  will  be  seen  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre surmounted,  curiously  enough,  by  a  minaret  like  the 
Mosque  at  Ramah,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  as 
drawn  by  Reuvich.  The  same  minaret  is  clearly  ob- 
servable in  the  Fogg  drawing,  rising  above,  or  behind, 
the  chinch  at  the  right. 

MACKAY    COLLECTION'S    LITTLE-KNOWN 
"  MANTEGNA " 

When    the    Metropolitan   Museum's   acquisitions    from 
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Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay's 
collection  were  announced 
last  spring  it  was  unavoid- 
able that  only  a  brief  men- 
tion could  be  given  to  the 
beautiful  and  little-known 
Mantegna,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  (No.  iii.),  since 
the  importance  of  other  ob- 
jects in  the  group  lent  them 
precedence.  Its  style  is  so 
definitelv  akin  to  the  predelle 
of  the  altarpiece  for  San  Zeno 
Maggiore  at  Verona  and  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden  in  the 
National  Gallery  that  it  may 
be  assigned  to  the  period 
before  1460. 

Regarding  the  possible  his- 
tory of  the  painting,  Mr. 
Bryson  Burroughs  hazards  a 
suggestion  which  seems  by 
no  means  improbable.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Buchanan's  Memoirs 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  6)  mentions  that 
a  "  Birth  of  Christ  by  Man- 
tegna from  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  "  was  offered  for  sale 
in  London  in  1800,  having  been  brought  from  Italy  by 
an  artist  named  Day.  "  Our  picture  is  the  only  known 
Mantegna  to  which  such  a  title  could  be  applied,  and  this 
fact  warrants  the  supposition  that  ours  is  the  very 
painting  imported  by  Day.  An  ancient  reference  may 
also  have  to  do  with  it.  A  Prosepio  de  Andrea  Mantegna 
is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  1586  as  one  of  the  pictures 
in  the  ducal  castle  of  the  Este  family  at  Ferrara  which  were 
cared  for  by  a  restorer  in  that  year.  The  Estes  were 
expelled  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini)  in  1598 
and  Ferrara  was  absorbed  by  the  Papal  States.     Should 


No.  III.- 

TEMPERA 


ADORATION  OF 
2l}    IN.  BY  15 


THE  SHEPHERDS 
r  IN. 


MANTEGNA 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


NO.  IV. ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI 

IN    PEN    AND    WASH 


LOESER    COLLECTION, 


the  two  references  quoted  above  relate  in  fact  to  the 
same  picture,  the  Pope's  conquest  of  Ferrara  furnishes 
a  hypothetical  link  between  them  ;  Mantegna's  Birth  of 
Christ  may  then  have  been  removed  to  the  Villa  Aldo- 
brandini, where  famous  works  of  art  were  being  collected." 
Prosepio  is,  of  course,  presepio,  or  manger,  a  name  given 
to  sculptural  or  pictorial  representations  of  the  Nativity 
in  Italy. 

The  attribution  of  the  painting  to  Mantegna  has  been 
questioned    by   Borenius,    in   his   edition    of   Crowe   and 
Cavalcaselle,    and    by    Schmarsow  ;    but    it    is,    in    the 
opinion   of  Berenson   {North  Italian    Painters),    Venturi, 
in    his   St  or  ia   (Vol.    III.),    and 
Yriarte      [Mantegna),      an     authentic 
work.      Before  coming  to  America  it 
was  in  the  collection  of  A.  R.  Bou(i;h- 
ton-Knight  at   Downton  Castle,  Lud- 
low,  Herefordshire. 


ANTIQUE   SILVER  NOT  TO 
BE  TAXED 

Importers  of  antique  silver,  at  the 
present  writing,  appear  definitely  to 
have  won  their  rase  against  the  Silver- 
smiths' Guild,  through  whom  the 
manufacturers  of  modern  silver  have 
attempted  to  compel  importers  of  an- 
tique silver  of  "  utilitarian  "  type  to 
pay  duty.  \  decision  was  handed 
down  by  the  I  ml. (I  States  Customs 
Court  in  May  in  favour  of  the  1111- 
porters,  to  become  final  in  sixty  days 
it  no  further  action  were  taken  by  the 
Guild.  This  will  release  the  many 
pieces   of   antique  silver  which   have 
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NO.    V. AKHENATEN    AXD    XEFERTI-TI 

sculptor"s  limestoxe  model  circa  1400  B.C. 

IX    THE    WILBOUR    COLLECTIOX,    BROOKLYX    MUSBUM 


been  held  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  during  the  past 
year  pending  a  decision.  V\ "hile  importers  have  not  been 
obliged  to  pay  duty  in  the  interim,  they  have  suffered  less 
in  not  having  their  possessions  at  their  disposal,  and  this 
final  solution  of  the  situation  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction. 
As  may  be  easily  seen,  not  only  would  the  dealers  be 
affected  by  such  tax,  which  was  virtually  prohibitive, 
but  the  next  sufferers  would  be  the  collectors  of 
silver,  while  the  meretricious  effect  would  finally  be  felt 
by  modern  craftsmen  in  this  restraint  upon  the  free  cir- 
culation of  antique  silver. 


NEW  INSTALLATION   OF  AN  EGYPTIAN   COL- 
LECTION 

A  few  months  ago,  Professor  Jean  Capaft  completed 
his  rearrangement  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Wilbour 
Memorial  Collection  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  and 
attended  the  formal  opening  of  the  galleries  in  order  to 
describe  its  rarities.  One  of  the  most  personal  of  Egyptian 
collections,  this  little-known  group  is  rich  in  items  asso- 
ciated with  the  heretical  Akhenaten,  which  were  acquired 
in  the  early  days  of  exploration  by  so  modest  and  retiring 
an  Egyptologist — Charles  Edwin  Wilbour — that  his  many 
contributions  to  this  field  of  endeavour  are  apt  to  pass 
unrecognised. 

Among  the  objects  deserving  far  wider  recognition  and 
publication  is  a  small  limestone  relief  with  portrait  studies 
of  Akhenaten   and   Neferti-ti   (Xo.  v.),  which  served  the 


sculptor  as  an  original  drawing  might  serve  the  portrait- 
painter — for  reference  in  executing  later  works.  It  has 
the  vitality,  the  living  individuality  of  such  studies, 
although  executed  in  a  less  flexible  medium. 

Another  object  singled  out  for  especial  praise  by  Pro- 
fessor Capart  is  the  small  red  sandstone  torso  of  the 
Princess  Makit-Aten,  the  second  daughter  of  Akhenaten, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ten.  The  modelling  in  the  full 
round  is  of  great  beauty  and  the  slight  variation  in  colour 
from  a  warm  buff  to  rose  gives  a  living  flush  to  the  stone. 
An  inscription  on  the  back  records  the  name  of  the 
Princess.  Among  similar  examples  it  is  comparable  to 
the  sculpture  of  the  young  daughter  of  Amenhotep  IV., 
found  by  Sir  Flinders  Petrie  and  now  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  which  is  supposedly  the  work  of  the  sculptor 
Thutmose,  who  executed  the  famous  Berlin  head  of 
Neferti-ti. 

Other  objects  in  the  Wilbour  Collection  include  a  very 
small  terra-cotta  mask  of  a  young  girl  who  may  possibly 
be  Makit-Aten  herself,  three  heads  of  limestone  from 
statuettes  of  the  royal  family  made  for  the  tomb  and 
discovered  in  the  rubbish  at  the  entrance,  and  a  red 
sandstone  head  of  Akhenaten.  Finally,  there  is  an 
unusual  little  statue,  about  six  inches  high,  showing 
Akhenaten  as  a  youth.  It  is  in  stone,  with  brilliant  and 
well-preserved  polychrome,  the  deep  cerulean  blue  and 
gold  of  the  head-dress  and  collar  and  the  reddish  flesh 
tone  being  exceptionally  brilliant.  This  charming  little 
piece  was  found  in  a  house  at  Tell  el-Amarna. 
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Xo.  I. — The  Horse  Guards 


Circa  1742 


Iiy  Jolin  Maurer 


DRAWINGS    AT    WINDSOR    CASTLE 

By  H.  M.  CUNDALL,   I.S.O.,   RS.A. 

IV. — Landscape   and    Topography 


IT  has  already  been  seen  how  the  valuable 
collection  of  works  of  art  at  Windsor 
Castle  reflects  the  taste  of  several  of  its 
Royal  owners.  The  eighth  Henry,  fond  of  magni- 
ficence, spent  much  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  his 
avaricious  father  in  encouraging  painters,  and 
induced  Holbein  and  other  noted  foreign  artists 
to  visit  England.  As  a  connoisseur,  however, 
King  Charles  I.  has  captured  the  popular  imagina- 
tion well-nigh  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  mon- 
archs  of  the  realm.  Singularly  gifted  in  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  arts,  the  Martyr  King 
acquired  a  very  large  collection  of  paintings, 
sculpture  and  tapestries,  which,  though  mainly 
dispersed  under  the  Commonwealth,  has  been  to 
some  extent  reassembled  since  in  Britain's  palaces. 
King  Charles  II. 's  contributions  to  the  Royal 
Collections  were  much  less  extensive,  though  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  gave  us  Lely's 
famous  "  Windsor  Beauties,"  since  removed  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace.  It  is,  however,  under 
King  George  III.  that  there  began  a  scries  of 
acquisitions  which  rival  in  importance  those  made 
by  his  kinsman,  the  Martyr  King.  For,  quite 
apart  from  the  matter  of  Old  Masters,  the  third 
George's  patronage  of  art  went  a  good  deal  further 


than  granting  its  charter  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  founded  in  1768.  He  encouraged  a 
number  of  eminent  painters  of  his  day,  and  his 
preference  for  Gainsborough  over  Reynolds,  though 
considered  something  of  an  indiscretion  in  certain 
circles  at  the  time,  anticipated  the  opinion  <>t 
many  later  critics,  resulting,  moreover,  in  the 
Royal  Collections  gaining  superb  works  by  the 
Suffolk-born  master. 

The  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  King  George  IV.. 
was  instrumental  in  materially  increasing  the 
Royal  art  treasures.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  "  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  "  lias  vet  to 
receive  his  full  measure  of  credit  for  the  mam 
important  purchases  made  under  his  eegis.  Among 
works  in  the  Library  at  Windsor  Castle  which 
were  secured  by  him,  the  sketches  by  Hogarth 
are  prominent,  and  il  has  already  been  shown  how 
he  gave  to  King  George  III.  Samuel  Cooper's 
magnificent  head  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  which 
was  illustrated   in    the   third   article   of   this   sei  ie^. 

To  Albert,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Royal 
Collections  also  owe  a  number  of  notable  acquisi- 
tions, including  important  Primitives,  whose  merit 
he  was  acute  enough  to  recognise  in  times  when  such 
works  were  regarded  with  comparative  indifference. 
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Of  Queens-Regnant  and  Queens-Consort,  Mary 
II.  is  still  remembered  for  her  love  of  Oriental 
"  blue-and- white  "  ;  and  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
King  George  II.,  discovered  and  rescued  the 
Holbein  "  heads,"  then  at  Kensington  Palace. 
Bv  wav  of  rounding  off  the  subject,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  Queen  Victoria  both  sketched  and 
etched,  and  that  Queen  Alexandra  enjoyed  making 
water-colour  drawings,  especially  when  staying  at 
her  holiday  resort  in  her  native  Denmark.  There 
is  a  pleasing  View  of  Windsor  Castle,  by  Queen 
Alexandra,  in  the  Library. 

That  her  present  Majesty  Queen  Mary  is  a  great 
patron  of  everything  relating  to  the  fine  and 
applied  arts  needs  no  stressing,  especially  to  readers 
of  The  Connoisseur.  The  constant  interest 
taken  by  both  The  King  and  The  Queen  in  the 
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treasures  of  Windsor  Castle  can  be  easily  imagined. 

Mention  of  Queen  Alexandra's  water-colours 
brings  to  notice  the  main  purpose  of  this  article. 
The  Royal  Library  possesses  an  extensive  array 
of  landscapes  and  topographical  views  in  water- 
colours  and  monochrome.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  numerous  works  by  Paul  Sandby, 
as  well  as  of  those  by  Rowlandson.  Besides 
several  outline  drawings  by  Joseph  Farington  (see 
No.  iv.),  the  Library  contains  the  original  manu- 
script of  his  now  celebrated  diary,  in  sixteen 
volumes  (No.  hi.).  Farington  commenced  them 
on  July  13th,  1793,  and  continued  them  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  Sunday,  December  30th,  1821. 
He  had  recorded  his  attendance  at  Divine  Service 
at  Didsbury  Church,  Lancashire,  on  that  morning. 
In  the  evening,  he  attended  service  again,  and,  as 
he  was  leaving,  fell  in  the  church,  and  was  picked 
up  dead. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the  first  volume 
Farington  wrote  a  memorandum  as  follows  (No. 
ii.)  :- 

'  If  any  accident  should  befal  [sic]  me,  I  direct 
my  Executors  that  they  shall  burn  this  Memoran- 
dum Book  when  it  falls  into  their  hands. 

Jos:  Farington." 

Fortunately  for  posterity,  however,  the  in- 
struction was  not  complied  with  on  the  grounds 
stated  in  an  additional  note  : — 

'  This  direction  was  cancelled  in  a  bequest 
subsequently  made,  of  this  &  following  diaries, 
to  his  brother  R.A.  ffarington  who  was  directed  & 
requested  to  obliterate  any  thing  his  judgment 
might  think  right  to  do— 

Win  ffarington  nephew  to 
the  above  J.  ff  &  R.A.  ff." 

Richard  Atherton  Farington,  of  Parr's  Wood, 
near  Manchester,  was  a  J. P.  for  Lancashire,  and 
a  Commander  in  John  Company's  service.  He 
died  in  1822,  and  the  diaries  passed  to  his  said 
nephew,  William,  of  Woodvale,  Isle  of  Wight,  an 
Admiral  R.N.,  whence  they  came  to  the  latter's 
son.     Eventually  they  were  sold  by  auction  by 
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Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle 


NO.    IV. VIEW    OF    WINDSOR    CASTLE    FROM    ETON    PLAYING    FIELDS 

PEN-AND-WASH    DRAWING  BY    JOSEPH    FARINGTON,    R.A. 


Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  in  1921,  and  were 
acquired  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Morning  Post. 
A  serial  publication  of  them,  necessarily  omitting 
considerable  matter,  took  place  in  that  journal 
during  1922-23,  and  Mr.  James  Greig  also  edited 
selected  material  for  issue  in  book  form.  The 
diaries  themselves  were  ultimately  presented  to 
His  Majesty  The  King  by  Lilias,  Countess 
Bathurst. 

Of  considerable  interest  are  some  drawings 
made  in  London  by  John  Maurer,  a  Swiss  draughts- 
man and  engraver,  who  was  working  in  England 
about  1713-61.  They  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  There  are  four  of 
them  in  the  Library :  a  view  of  Buckingham 
House,  the  ancestor  of  Buckingham  Palace,  two 
of  St.  James's  Park,  one  looking  towards  the  east 


and  the  other  to  the  west,  and  a  scene  of  The 
Horse  Guards,  showing  a  Royal  Procession,  headed 
by  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  emerging  from  the 
Horse  Guards  archway,  and  possibly  returning 
from  the  opening  of  Parliament  (No.  i.).  Behind 
the  archway  can  be  seen  the  Banqueting  Hall  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  out  of  our  of  the 
windows  of  which  King  Charles  I.  stepped  to  his 
execution.  Near  by  rises  the  mass  of  Holbein's 
Gateway,  since  demolished.  On  the  right  of  the 
drawing,  as  viewed  by  the  spectator,  is  the 
Treasury,  and  on  the  left  the  Admiralty.  Maurer 
drew  and  engraved  several  such  views  of  Loudon, 
including  A  Perspective  Viae  of  the  Parade  in 
St.  James's  Park  (Del.  et  Sculp.  174-'),  showing 
the  Horse  Guards  with  King  George  II.  going  in 
state  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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No.  v 


AN    OLD    COTTAGE 


WATER-COLOUR 


BY    SAMUEL    PROUT 


Another  view  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  about 
seventy  years  later  by  Augustus  Charles  Pugin— 
father  of  the  more  celebrated  architect,  Augustus 
Welbv  Pugin — may  be  noted  here.  Signed  and 
dated  i8i£,  it  shows  Waterloo  Place,  looking 
up  Lower  Regent  Street  towards  Piccadilly 
Circus.  Where  the  Guards  Crimean  Memorial 
now  stands  is  a  representation  of  the  Achilles 
Statue,  erected  in  1822  in  Hyde  Park  by  the 
Women  of  Great  Britain  in  memory  of  the  fallen 
at  Waterloo.  There  was  a  great  discussion  at  the 
time  as  to  the  position  this  huge  statue  by  Sir 
Richard  Westmacott  should  occupy.  A  model  of 
it  was  evidently  erected  in  Waterloo  Place  in 
order  to  try  the  effect.  In  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  for  August,  1822,  it  is  stated  that  :  "  if 
the  figure  had  stood  in  Waterloo  Place  it  would 
have    appeared   twice    the    size — the    very   thing 

wanted But  out  of  Waterloo  Place  give 

us  the  place  it  now  occupies." 

Further  mention  must  be  made  of  Waterloo. 
King  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  employed 
Denis  Dighton  to  make  a  series  of  water-colour 
drawings  in  the  vicinity  of  Waterloo,  La  Haye 
Sainte  and  llougoumont,  immediately  after  the 
battle.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  them 
al    Windsor,    and,    although   Dighton    was  by    no 


means  a  gifted  artist,  many  of  the  drawings  displav 
pleasing  effects  in  the  distant  landscapes.  Digh- 
ton was  a  member  of  the  well-known  familv  of 
caricaturists.  He  was  further  employed  by 
George  IV.  as  a  designer  or  copyist  of  military 
uniforms,  and  produced  a  large  quantity  of  them  ; 
but,  happening  to  lose  the  Royal  favour,  the 
unfortunate  artist  found  his  income  much  affected, 
and  eventually  lost  his  reason. 

Amongst  the  many  hundreds  of  landscape 
drawings,  of  which  space  will  not  permit  of  giving 
any  detailed  reference,  there  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  works  of  the  topographical  artists 
of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
subjects  ranging  throughout  the  British  Isles. 
Clarkson  Stanfield  is  exemplified  by  a  view  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount  (No.  viii.)  ;  and  his  contem- 
porary, Copley  Fielding,  by  The  Moor  of  Rannoch, 
Perthshire  (No.  vi.).  By  Richard  Parkes  Boning- 
ton,  who  spent  most  of  his  short  life  of  twenty-six 
years  in  France,  and  painted  almost  entirely  in 
that  country,  is  a  Scene  at  Dunkerque  (No.  i.v). 
Samuel  Prout  is  represented  by  a  picturesque  Old 
Cottage  (No.  v.),  broadly  stated,  with  brilliant 
effects  of  light,  shade  and  colour.  There  is  a 
distant  view  of  Windsor  Castle  (No.  vii.)  from 
St.   Leonard's   Hill,  which   in   the   past   has   been 
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NO.    VI. — THE    MOOR    OF    RANNOCH,    PERTHSHIR 


W.V1  KR-COLOl'R 


UN'    COPLEY    FIELDING 


NO.    VII. WINDSOR    CASTLE    FROM    ST.    LEONARD'S    HILL 

ATTRIBUTED    TO    TURNER,    BUT    POSSIBLY    BY    JAMES    BOURNE 


\V  \  l  BR-COLOU 
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No.  VIII. — st.  Michael's  mount 


WATER-COL     L"R 


BY    CLARKSOX    STAXEIELD 


attributed  to  Turner.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that,  in  Mr.  A.  J.  Finberg's  opinion,  this  water- 
colour  is  the  work  of  James  Bourne,  who  was 
born  at  Dalby.  Lincolnshire,  in  1773.  and  died  at 
Sutton  Coldneld  in  1854,  having  exhibited  thirteen 


landscapes    and   views   at    the    Royal    Academy, 
:        -9. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  water-coi 
by  well-known  artists  at  Windsor  Castle,  but  the 
time  has  come  to  take  our  leave. 


Both  Mr.  Cundall  and  The  Editor  desire  to  record  their  thanks  to  Mr.  (J.  F.  M  :    M.V.O.,  D.S 

M.C.,   Librarian   at   Windsor  Castle,  for  the  assistance  which  he  so 

in   the  preparation  of  these  articU 


N'O.     IX  — SCENE    AT    DUNKED 


WATER-COLOUR 
I=jO 


BY    RICHARD    PARKES    BONINGTON 


THE     JEWISH     MUSEUM 

By  CECIL  ROTH,  D.Phil.,  F.R.Hist.S. 


VISITORS  to  many 
Continental  centres — 
Strassburg,  Frankfort, 
Berlin,  Leghorn,  and  especi- 
ally Paris,  in  the  Musee  de 
Cluny — may  have  stumbled 
across  the  Museums  of  Jewish 
ritual  art  which  are  to  be 
found  in  those  places.  En- 
thusiasts— not  only  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion  —  have 
often  deplored  in  the  past 
the  absence  from  Britain  of 
any  such  similar  collection. 
Early  in  1932,  however,  a  new 
building  was  opened  at 
Woburn  House,  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  to  accom- 
modate various  Anglo-Jewish 
communal  institutions,  and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to 
establish  there  a  represen- 
tative collection  of  Jewish 
art  and  antiquities.  Loans 
from  some  of  the  oldest 
synagogues  in  England,  gifts 
by  generous  private  donors, 
and  judicious  purchases  at 
the  sale  of  the  Howitt  Col- 
lection in  May,  1932,  have 
raised  this  collection  to  the 
front  rank.  It  already  com- 
pares very  favourably  indeed 
with  any  of  the  continental 
accumulations  mentioned 
above,  and  it  reckons  among 
the  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  the  best  displayed,  of  the 
smaller  museums  in  London. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
consider  that  the  interest  is 
restricted  to  the  compara- 
tively small  circle  of  those 
who  specialise  in  ecclesiastical 
art.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  Jewish  history  is 
its  universality.  Any  rep- 
resentative collection  of 
Jewish  art  contains,  therefore, 
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specimens  from  every  country 
which  has  been  associated 
with  those  long  centuries  of 
suffering  and  martyrdom. 
Fortunately,  Italy,  from 
which  no  general  expulsion 
ever  took  place,  is  especially 
well  represented.  So,  also, 
is  Germany.  In  the  present 
instance,  moreover,  much  is 
naturally  forthcoming  from 
England.  The  formative 
period  of  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment there  was  in  the  period 
1660  -  1760.  Hence  the 
collection  in  the  Jewish 
Museum  contains  man}*  pieces 
dating  back  to  that  crowded 
century,  which  is  associated 
with  the  heyday  of  the  silver- 
smith's craft  in  England. 

Many  of  the  forms  taken 
are  unusual,  and  are  rarely 
represented  in  even  the  most 
comprehensive  ordinary 
collection.  The  central  object 
in  synagogal  worship  is  the 
Scroll  of  the  Law,  embodying 
a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
carefully  written  by  hand, 
from  which  the  more  im- 
portant scriptural  lessons  are 
recited.  When  not  in  actual 
use,  this  is  generally 
covered  with  a  mantle,  the 
ends  of  the  two  rollers  being 
surmounted  by  silver  iinials. 
No.  i.  represents  a  splendid 
mantle  of  Italian  tissue  made 
for  the  Hambro1  Synagogue 
in  London  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  oi 
its  first  permanent  home,  in 
1727.  Three  red  velvet 
orphreys,  exquisitely  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  silver 
thread,  with  pails  much 
raised  in  the  manner  of 
"  stump  work,"  represent   in 
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NO.    II.    (LEFT).— SILVER    FINIALS,    PROBABLY    LEGHORN,    SECOND    HALF    OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY,     AND     A     SILVER 
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miniature  the  Altar,  the  Candelabrum,  and  a 
fully  equipped  Scroll.  The  mantle  is  here  shown 
surmounted  by  a  splendid  pair  of  silver  finials  of 
London  workmanship,  by  Abraham  d'Oliveira— 
the  earliest  Anglo- Jewish  silversmith  known  to  us 
by  name.  A  completely  different  design  in  these 
objects,  with  the  central  pinnacle  surrounded  by 
a  row  of  bells  hanging  from  long  chains,  is  shown 
in  No.  ii.  These  represent  the  Spanish  tradition, 
and  are  probably  of  Leghorn  manufacture 
of  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Between  them  is  shown  a  heavy  silver  filigree 
Pointer,  used  to  indicate  the  place  in  the  text 
while  the  scriptural  lesson  is  being  read. 
Another  unusually  fine  pair  of  finials  (No.  iii.) 
was  presented  to  the  Museum  (together  with  some 
other  striking  pieces)  by  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund.  This  pair  is  of  silver  gilt, 
Augsburg,  circa  1670.  In  synagogues  following 
the  German  rite,  a  "  breastplate  "  was  often  hung 
in  front  of  the  Scroll  as  an  additional  adornment. 
One  of  the  most  exquisitely  made  specimens 
extant,  manufactured  by  Daniel  Hammerer  at 
Strassburg,  and  presented  to  the  synagogue  at 
risheim  in  1682,  is  seen  in  No.  iv.  The  intro- 
duction of  grotesques  embodying  a  human  head 
into  the  Hebrew  lettering  on  the  central  plaque 
is  noteworthy. 
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JOB   IN   HIS  MISERY 

BY  JAN  LIEVENS,  16:31 

National  Art-Collections   Fund 
Gift   to   National  Gallery,   Ottawa 


Bwoissoil? 
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NO.    V. JEWISH    WEDDING    SERVICE  ITALIAN    MS.  1452 


JJ*J       W' 
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NO.    VI. ANGLO-JEWISH    WEDDING   SCENE   ON   A    NEEDLEWORK    BINDER 


1733 
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The  Jewish  Museum 


No.    IX. HAGGADAII    MS. 


WRITTEN    BY    ABRAHAM    THE    SCRIBE    OF    EIRINGEN 


II.30 


When  the  Scroll  is  rolled  up  after  use,  it  is 
fastened  with  a  long  binder,  the  Mantle  being 
placed  over  this.  It  was  customary  that,  when 
a  child  was  brought  to  synagogue  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  taken  to  salute  the  Scroll,  to  which 
he  presented  a  binder  specially  embroidered  with 
his  name  and  the  date. 
The  formula  was  always 
the  same  :  "A,  son  of  B, 
born  ....  May  the  Holy 
One,  Blessed  be  He, 
cause  him  to  grow  up 
to  study  His  Law,  and 
to  perform  the  Com- 
mandments, and  to 
enter  beneath  the 
Marriage  Canopy." 

This  last  phrase  was 
sometimes  illustrated 
by  a  representation  of 
the  wedding-scene.  The 
Jewish  Museum  boasts 
one  extraordinarily 

interesting  specimen,  of 
London  origin,  in  needle- 
work, of  1733  (No.  vi.). 
This  is  by  far  the  oldest 
representation  of  an 
Anglo- Jewish    marriage 


No.    X,       MAIOLICA    PASSOVER    PLATTER 


ceremony  known  to  exist.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  beautiful  illuminated  MS.  of  the 
wedding  service  (No.  v.)  the  Museum  has  on 
display  an  engaging  full-page  miniature  of  the 
happy  couple,  as  they  would  appear  in  Italy 
in  1452. 

The  Marriage  Con- 
tract, or  Ketubah,  was 
another  common  cate- 
gory of  Jewish  art, 
being  indited  on  parch- 
ment and  illuminated 
(especially  in  Italy) 
regardless  of  expense. 
T  li  e  m  i  n  i  a  t  11  r  e  S 
frequently  illustrate  the 
history  of  Biblical 
characters  whose  name 
was  borne  by  the  hero 
of  the  occasion.  An 
Ancona  example  of  1  796 
(with       supplementary 

conditions  appended) 
thus  illustrates  the 
triumph  of  Mordecai, 
and  is  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials  of  Mordecai 
Tedesco  with  Diamante 
Sonnino.  Another 
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NO.    XI. SCROLL    OF    ESTHER,    OR    MEGILLAH,    WITH    CUT    PAPER    WORK    BORDERS 

ITALIAN  EARLY    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 


example,  the  text  of  which  is  erased  (No.  vii.),  is 
surmounted  by  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Ibn  Jahia 
family — three  negresses'  heads,  blindfolded — granted 
to  the  family,  according  to  tradition,  for  services 
rendered  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Portugal 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Since,  however,  heraldry 
as  we  know  it  had  not  taken  form  at  that  date, 
this  legend  must  be  grouped  with  many  others 
which  would  refer  heritable  armorial  bearings  to 
similarly  remote  periods.  Note- 
worthy in  the  instance  of  this 
Ketubah  are  the  twisted  pillars — 
the  legendary  form  of  those  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon — which 
formed  one  of  the  characteristic 
Jewish  motifs.  Very  frequently 
the  Marriage  Contract  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  conventional 
representation  of  Jerusalem,  in 
literal   obedience   to   the   text  : 

If  I  put  not  Jerusalem  at  the 
head  of  my  joy "  (Psalms 
cxxxvii.  6).  A  Venetian  ex- 
ample of  1738  (decorated  in 
addition  with  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac)  is  noteworthy  as 
showing  the  perpetuation  for 
this  of  an  archaic  convention, 
reminiscent  of  four  centuries 
earlier  (No.  viii.). 

Another  category  of  Jewish 
art  in  which  the  limner  played 
a  very  important  part  was 
the  Book  of  Esther,  or 
Megillah,  publicly  recited  on 
the  feast  of  Purim.     This  was 


NO.    XII. MEGILLAH    CASE    OF    SILVER 

FILIGREE    AND    IVORY 

SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 

FROM      JANINA 


the  carnival  season  of  the  Jewish  year,   and  in 
consequence    an    exception   was   made    from    the 
general  rule  of  austerity.     Hence  the  text,  which 
was    always    written  ^in    scroll    form,    was    very 
frequently  gaily  decorated  in  colours  and  enlivened 
with  miniatures  illustrating  the  story — culminating 
generally  in  contemporary  Purim  revels,  or  in  a 
representation  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  strung 
up  on  the  gallows.     From  the  seventeenth  century, 
the    text    was    sometimes    set 
inside  an  engraved  border  (the 
earliest     known     is     a     unique 
Dutch  example  in  this  collection, 
probably  bv  Salom  Italia,  dated 
1637).     One  extremely  unusual 
type,    belonging   to   the   seven- 
teenth century,  and   (as  usual) 
of    Italian   origin,    is   shown    in 
No.    xi.      In    this,    there    is    a 
cut  out  border  of  extraordinarily 
delicate  workmanship,  showing 
twisted    borders    arched    over 
the   columns,    scenes   from    the 
book,     grotesques,     and     other 
similar     adornments.  The 

Megillah  might  sometimes  be 
enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case  of 
ivory  or  of  precious  metal, 
suitably  decorated  and  inscribed. 
No.  xii.  shows  a  magnificent 
example  from  Janina  (Greece), 
of  silver  filigree  and  ivory, 
obviously  made  by  a  seven- 
teenth-century work  m  a  11 
brought  up  in  the  Spanish 
tradition. 
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NO.     XIII. PEWTER    PASSOVER    PLATTER  DATED    I  773 

MADE    BY    BARUCH    SCHTECHER    OF    FURTH    FOR    JACOB    COHEN 

(Illustration  by  courtesy   of  the  National   Art-Collections    Fund) 


22    IN.     DIAMETER 


Passover,  a  few  weeks  later,  brought  to  the 
home  its  picturesque  Seder  ceremony,  with  rites 
going  back  for  twenty  and  thirty  centuries.  For 
this  purpose,  special  platters,  adorned  with 
representations  of  the  various  rites  and  condi- 
ments, were  frequently  made  :  in  Italv  in  majolica 
(No.  x.),  and  in  northern  countries  generally  in 
pewter  (No.  xiii. — an  unusually  fine  eighteenth- 
century  specimen,  22  in.  in  diameter,  and  signed 


by  its  Jewish  maker).  The  domestic  ritual,  the 
Haggadah,  continued  sporadically  to  be  written  by 
hand,  and  sometimes  lavishly  illuminated.  No.  i\. 
shows  one  indited  by  Abraham  the  Scribe  of 
Eiringen,  in  1650.  Every  page  is  enclosed  within 
an  architectural  border  in  colours,  enlivened  by 
scenes  representing  the  Exodus  :  while  a  rhymed 
appeal  for  a  purchaser,  written  in  colloquial 
Judaeo-German,  is  to  be  found  at  the  beginning. 


'To  be  concluded. ) 
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FAKING  A   KING 


BY  C.  H.  COLLINS-BAKER 


IT  is  important  to  scholarship  in  English 
portraiture  that  published  misapprehensions, 
which  by  their  very  publication  acquire  a  kind 
of  authority,  should  be  publicly  corrected  when 
possible.  For  the  study  of  this  field  is  quite 
difficult  enough  without  the  additional  confusion 
created  by  the  printed  and  illustrated  erroneous 
word.  Two  fields  of  study  are  concerned  in  the 
curious  history  of  a  "  Portrait  of  Edward  VI." 
here  to  be  related.  One  is  iconography — the 
pictorial  representation  of  one  of  our  Kings  ;  the 
second,  the  practice  and  technique  of  painting. 

The  first  public  appearance  so  far  as  I  know 
of  this  "  Portrait  of  Edward  VI."  (No.  i.)  was 
made  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1909, 
when  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Writing  Room  and 
thus  catalogued  : — "  18.  King  Edward  VI.  For- 
merly in  Nell  Gwynn's  House  at  Hampstead  : 
appears  to  be  a  genuine  old  portrait,  but  almost 
entirely  repainted.  Lent  by  Major  Eley."  In 
1922,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  G.  Eley,  of  Bourton-on- 
the-Water,  sold  it,  and  it  was  cleaned  in  London 
without  any  suspicions  being  aroused.  The  por- 
trait was  next  published,  I  think,  in  Country  Life 
(December  13th,  1924).  The  commentary  may 
be  summarised  as  follows.  From  the  tradition  of 
Nell  Gwynn's  ownership,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  Charles  II.  probably  presented  her  with  it. 
The  traditional  ascription  of  the  painting  to  Stretes 
is  noted  ;  in  the  absence  of  sound  evidence  as  to 
his  style  the  only  conclusion  drawn  is  that  "  an 
excellent  painting  like  this  would  be  the  work  of 
Edward  VI. 's  principal  court  painter."  The  por- 
trait is  described  :  it  is  taken  to  show  Edward 
at  about  thirteen  years  old,  some  years  before 
his  death,  for  "  there  is  no  trace  of  that  weary 
look  in  the  long  thin  head  which  marks  the  last 
portraits."  Tributes  are  then  paid  to  the  robust 
and  healthy  frankness  and  the  noble  bearing  of 
the  sitter,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  pose,  the  final 
conclusion  being  that  "  this  portrait  of  Edward  VI. 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  vital  portraits  of  the 
King  in  existence."  For  a  time  the  picture  was 
secluded  in  a  private  collection  in  the  West  of 
England,  returning  to  London  in   1931. 

In,  then,  its  two  appearances  before  the  public 


this  portrait  was  unchallenged  as  representing 
Edward  VI.  The  cataloguer  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition  in  1909  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  surface  of  the  paint  and  questioned  its 
antiquity.  Presumably  unaware  of  this,  the  later 
writer  in  1924  took  the  painting  to  be  typical  of 
the  Holbein  studio  technique. 

In  1931  I  was  invited  to  inspect  the  picture. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  the  cataloguer  of  1909  was 
explained  :  evidently  the  painting  had  been 
tampered  with  in  every  quarter.  Only  the  hands 
appeared  to  have  escaped  altogether,  while  the 
head  seemed  to  have  been  relatively  lightly, 
though  ubiquitously,  touched  up.  For  the  rest 
one  could  only  say  that  although  on  the  whole 
it  was  apparently  homogeneous,  yet  it  somehow 
rang  queerly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  skill  and  quality  of  the  elaborate  costume 
painting,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  late  sixteenth- 
or  early  seventeenth-century  craftsmanship.  As 
for  the  iconographical  aspect  of  the  question,  I 
left  that  aside,  carelessly  attributing  my  instinctive 
dissatisfaction  with  the  likeness  to  the  treatment 
received  by  the  painting. 

Subsequently  the  portrait  was  tested  by  a 
picture  cleaner  who  began,  I  think,  round  the  face. 
White  patches  appeared  and  eventually  the  run' 
was  discovered.  In  the  end  the  charming  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (No.  ii.)  came  to  the  surface.  As  is  now- 
clear,  the  date  of  the  original  portrait  is  about 
1620,  and  as  far  as  one  can  judge  the  painter  was, 
if  not  Cornells  de  Vos  himself,  someone  very  close 
to  him.  I  cannot  say  who  the  lady  was,  but  1 
think  I  have  seen  another  portrait  of  her  in  a 
country  house  near  Stafford.  If  this  be  so,  she 
was  presumably  of  some  importance,  and  max  be 
recognised. 

An  interesting  lesson  in  this  metamorphosis  is 
the  skill  with  which  the  seventeenth  century 
transformer  simulated  sixteenth-century  cost  nine 
technique.  Many  points  in  his  performance  are 
entertaining  :  viz.,  his  retention  of  old  detail  when 
possible  :  e.g.  the  cadis  (which,  by  the  way,  are 
an  anachronism),  the  fringe  of  the  chair  back,  and 
the  lady's  chain.  But  in  the  last  instance  he 
blundered  badly,  since'  no  chain  could  hang  as  he 
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NO.     III. KING    EDWARD    VI. 


AT    WINDSOR    CASTLE 


Copyright  of  His  Majesty  The  King 


left  it  on  the  "  prince's  "  stomach.  It  will  be 
noted,  too,  how,  in  cases,  like  the  wristlets  and  the 
boy's  belt  and  Garter  collar,  he  introduced  new 
forms  to  cover  up  awkwardly  prominent  shapes 
or  contours,  and  how  he  corrected  the  bad  per- 
spective of  the  original  chair  arm.  In  his  adapta- 
tion of  the  head,  his  main  business  was  to  clip 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  add  eyebrows  and  paint 
an  ear  :  the  last  was  more  than  he  could  manage. 
The  usual  question-  why  was  this  transforma- 
tion made?  will  never  be  answered.  It  was 
done  presumably  latish    in    the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury, or  at  any  rate  some  considerable  time  after 
the  lady  was  painted.  One  can  but  assume  the 
obvious — that  a  portrait  of  Edward  VI.  was 
wanted  to  make  up  a  series  of  Royal  portraits. 
If  this  likeness  be  compared  with  such  authentic 
presentments  of  Edward  as  the  full-lengths  at 
Windsor,  Hampton  Court  and  Welbeck,  the  face 
is  found  to  be  much  too  fleshy,  the  chin  too  broad, 
and  the  eyes  are  too  large.  And  yet,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  "  suggestion  "  of  the  cap  and  costume, 
and  the  juvenility,  were  strong  enough  to  lull 
criticism. 
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JOHN  AND  RANDOLPH  CORBET 

BY  JOSEPH  MICHAEL  WRIGHT 

In   Mr.    William    Randolph   Hearst's   Collection 
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SAMUEL  PEPYS 

HIS 

TRADE. CARDS 

By 

Sir  Ambrose   Heal 


In  this  article,  figures  in  Roman  numerals  refer 
to  the  illustrations ;  Arabic  numerals  to  the  list 
at  the  end  of  the  text.] 

IT  is  three  hundred  years  since  Samuel  Pepys 
was  born  in  a  tailor's  shop  off  Fleet  Street,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  the 
immortal  Diary,  contained  in  six  small  volumes 
of  closely  written  shorthand,  stood  undeciphered 
on  the  shelves  of  the  presses  made  for  him  by 
"  Sympson,  the  Joyner." 

On  the  death  of  his  nephew,  John  Jackson,  in 


Ioseph    Lamrenfon    Girdler   vBeltmaker 
at  y    Whale  ^  Raven    next    door    to  Bom 
=Cnjurcn    in   Cneapfide  London. 

t&repA  (zjSvrcnfirn  QeirUuncr  et  &ro<&ur 
etc  c^g^/S  cU  Ql*rv  &i   CAy?sic/&  -frictrc 

&rw  3^-c^tr7i  /^bapsi/e   Q</crk<6r/t~ 


No.    I. JOSEPH    l.AWkl  NSON,    GIRDLER    (NO.    5) 


Drawer  al  the  ,>hiup  £  Anchor  m~Lombard=sh-eet  -z. 
neere  uraciousr  street  makeui II  seleih.  nil  aorta  o 
Gold  w^'tlver,fc.SilkLace.s,^"FrirLpe5,(iold  £.  Silvej 
Thif  a  of  all  sortsjc  other  tilings  very  reasonable. 

No.    II.       FRANCIS    DODSWORTH,    GOLD    LACE    M\N      NO.     8) 

1726,  the  whole  collection  of  his  honks  and  prints 
became  the  property  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  and  there,  in  the  Pepysian  Library, 
they  remain. 

The  collection  of  prints  deserves  wider  attention 
than  has  been   called   to  it.     Two  large  volumes 
contain  "  My  Collection  of  Prints  and   Drawings 
.   .   .   relating  to   the  Cities  of   London   and   West 
minster    and    their    environs  .   .  .  pu1     together 
Anno      Domini     1700."     Vol.     1      is     niaink       ol 
topographical   interest,   and   is  divided   into   foui 
parts  :     (a)     Maps  ;     (b)     Buildings    and    Monu 
incuts  ;     (c)     Churches  :     (d)     Thames    and    its 
Views.     The  contents  of  the  second  volume  are 
classified    under    the    following    headings:     (1 
Magistracy  and  Justice  ;    (f)     Solemnities; 
I  htbits  ;      (n)      Cries,     and,     linallv  .      '  Vulgaria." 
The  whole  collection  contains  a  valuable  mass  o| 
information  for  the  student   of  London  life,  bu1 
it  is  to  the  section  of  tradesmen's  cauls  arran 
under    this    last    heading      '  Vulgaria "     thai     I 
wish  to  draw  attention,  for,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
this  collection  has  never  been  described,  noi   has 
any  of  these  cards  been   reproduced,     ["he  onlj 
reference  thai  has  been  made  to  them  wis  .1  verj 
cursory  one  in  my  honk  London  Tradesmen's  <  ards 
(Batsford,  1925),  when  time  and  space  precluded 

the    possibility    of   detailed    description. 

I'lie  collection    is   the   only   one   extant    which    1- 

composed  entirely  oi  seventeenth-centurj   trades 

men's  cards,  and  n  is  rathei  remarkable  thai 
Pepys  should  have  had  the  perspicacity  to  realise 
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NO.    III. JOHN    VICTORY,    HABERDASHER    (NO.     13) 

that  such  contemporary  ephemera  would,  at  some 
future  date,  have  an  interest  for  the  collector  and 
provide  valuable  matter  to  the  student  of  London 
life. 

The  great  interest  and  extreme  rarity  of  the 
trade-cards  in  the  Pepys  Collection  arise  from  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  them  was  issued  before  the 
year  1700,  as  we  see  from  the  title  to  the  general 
collection.  Even  if  this  general  title  were  not 
strictly  accurate,  we  know  that  none  can  have 
been  added  later  than  1703,  the  year  in  which  the 
diarist  died.  Any  specimen  of  a  tradesman's  card 
issued  before  1760  is  a  desirable  collector's  piece, 
but  seventeenth-century  cards  are  of  the  utmost 
rarity.  Consequently,  this  small  collection  (there 
are  only  forty-one  items  in  it)  may  be  considered 
to  be  unique,  and  the  fact  that  each  one  emanated 
from  London  gives  an  additional  value  to  those 
who  study  the  commercial  development  of  this 
metropolis. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  engraving  of 
trade-cards   reached   a   very   high    standard,    and 


several  well-known  engravers'  names  arc  found 
upon  them.  Hogarth,  Fourdrinier,  Stmt,  Bick- 
ham,  Benjamin  Cole,  Bartolozzi,  and  many  others 
were  engaged  in  this  work.  Of  the  cards  in  the 
Pepys  Collection  two  only  bear  an  engraver's 
signature,  and,  curiously  enough,  they  are  both 
the  work  of  John  Savage.  These  cards  are  No.  3, 
John  Calfe,  the  colourman  (Illustration  No.  IV.), 
and  No.  9,  John  Orchard,  the  goldsmith. 

Seventeenth-century  cards  are  of  a  simpler  and 
more  direct  character  than  those  of  later  date, 
and  their  dominant  feature,  the  shop  sign,  gives 
them  a  conventional,  heraldic  quality  which  the 
more  realistic  eighteenth-century  ones  generally 
lack. 

In  the  Samuel  Pepys  collection  there  is  a  group 
of  seven  cards  of  outstanding  interest  because 
they  all  possess  the  same  unusual  characteristics. 
Trade-cards  of  any  period  which  have  an  engraved 
date  upon  them  are  somewhat  rare,  yet  in  this 
group  every  one  has  this  feature,  and  it  so 
happens  that  all  are  dated  between  the  years 
1654  and  1669 — a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In 
addition  to  the  date,  each  bears  a  panel  on  which 
is  engraved  the  initials  of  the  issuer.  Another 
point  is  that  they  all  represent  the  actual  sign- 


yO/Ub   (  (1 '// C>  Col-cur  Seller  at  J^LuAcs  luuiJ 
rvlt/wiU  TerrijclfJiarn  Sells  all  Sorts  of G  fours,  Ot/les, 
1/amulvji 'rushes, pencils  firalljffrilf  oj~paiauny,prun'd Cloth 
Gl/r^sreaafypr&aredfrtffoiJSepainlw.Pi'ditresMSclioolttfcki 
CeafeGola',&cSilz>erSpex:slos,h(.  Mettals  /or&z/tpanrviiif.tic  ■ 


No.    IV. 


I  Ol  IN     (     \l    II'. 


COLOURMAN     (NO.    3) 
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board,  presumably  much  as  it  hung  over  the  shop. 

The   boards    are   each   of   the   pedimented    type, 

ornamented    with    turned    ftnials.     Still    another 

peculiarity  of  this  group  is  that  they  all  bear  the 

arms  of  the  City  of  London  and — in  six  cases  out 

of  the  seven — this  coat  is  supplemented   by  the 

arms    of    a    City    Company.     In    two    instances 

(Nos.  ii  and  12) 

the    man's    sign 

is   supplemented 

by  an  additional 

emblem    worked 

into     the     pedi- 
ment      of       the 

frame.  This 

unusual     feature 

is  well  shown  in 

Illustration    No. 

VI.  on  the  card 

of    Ellis    Crispe, 

where    the    em- 
blem of  a  Raven 

surmounts       the 

sign  of  the  Black 

Boy.      I   do  not 

remember   to 

have    seen     any 

other     instances 

of  a  double  sign 

used  in  this  way. 
The  only  other 
example  of  this 
remarkable 
series,  which  I 
have  been  able 
to  illustrate,  is 
that  of  Francis 
Ellerker  (No. 
VII.).  No  other 
collection  of 
trade-cards  in 
England  can 
show    so    fine    a 

set  of  seventeenth-century  specimens  distinguished 
by  these  unusual  features.  These  particular  cards 
are  indicated  by  asterisks  in  the  list  which 
completes  the  article. 

Two  more  cards  in  this  collection  have  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  group  ;  both  of  them 
were  issued  by  John  Marshall,  the  optician  at 
the  sign  of  Archimedes  and  Two  Golden  Spectacles 
in  Ludgate  Street,  though  neither  bears  his  name 
or  address.  No.  20  has  his  initials  and  the  date, 
1671,  and  also  bears  the  two  coats-of-arms  on 
the  frame.  No.  21  has  the  panels  containing  the 
initials  and  the  date   [690. 

The  cutlers'  trade  is  more  fully  represented  in 


-JOHN 


this  collection  than  any  other  N<  is.  4.  ;.;  N<  1.  XI.  . 
_;4  No.X.  and  35  No.  XII.  .  Hus  section  includes 
the  surgical  instrument-makers,  razor  maker-  and 
-word  cutler-.  These  card-  are  all  of  particular 
interest  in  the  way  they  clearly  illustrate  the 
implement-  in  use  at  this  period  fleams,  saws, 
pinchers,     lancet-,     drill-,     etc.     No.     35,     -word 

cutler  (No.  Nil.) 
has  an  interest- 
ing trophy  ot 
weapon-. 

The  <ard  of 
John  Burroughs 
(No.  6)  i-  one 
that  ha-  a  parti- 
cular interest  tor 
us  (No.  V.).     It 

-how-   the   glass 

blower  demon- 
strating hi-  craft 
to  a  distinguished 
visitor  who  i  - 
seated  in  a  high- 
backed  chair, 
much  as  Samuel 
Pepys  may  have 
witnessed  the 
process  during 
the  vi-it  which  he 
made  on  hi-  wa\ 

back  from  the 
Duke  of  York's 
playhouse  (see 
Diary,  Feb.  23rd, 

i()()(D  :  "  .  .  . 
we  homeward  to 

the  Glass  1  louse 

and  there  -hewed 

my  cozens  the 
making  oi  glass 
and  had  several 
things  made  with 
great  content." 
From  its  situation  it  seems  likelj  that  John 
Burroughs'  may  have  been  this  very  glass  house, 
as  Pepys'  party  would  probablj  have  crossed  the 
Fleel  at  Bridewell  and  passed  (das-  House  Yard, 
nil  Water  Lane,  on  their  way  home  to  Seething 
Lane  ((.lass  making  in  England,  1>\  1 1.  J-  Powell) 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Francis  Bucklej  lor  the 
information  that  a  John  Burroughs  was  Mastei 
of  the  Class  Sellers'  Company  in   1075. 

Other   notable   cards   are    No.    8,    1  lan.i-    Dods 

worth    (No.    II.),   wire-drawer,    whose   sign   gives 

an     excellent     representation     of     a     three  ma-ted 

galliasse  bristling  with  guns;    No.  _> ;.  Abraham 

Faulcon,    playing  caul    maker,    with    figures    in 


i(>7 


Bouahtof  Elhs  Crijpe.  Hahcvdajher  oj  Small  wares 
at  the  Black  toy  in  ike  QlA  BavK/  neare  tk  e 
Of /Yi  on;    Ho njc  . 

NO.  VI. ELLIS    CRISPE,    HABERDASHER,     1669    (NO.     Il) 


Bought    of   Francis  Ellerker  Mercer  at 

c 

the    Blacke    Swanne  in  Paternofter-  row, 
London. 


XO.     VII. FRANCIS   ELLERKER,    MERCER,    1 664    (NO.    15) 


G(xrrgeParavui?ib£ii  the 

HuzcAamorcS  keao  in  Bedford  otreef 
(sometimes  callecb  Half77lovru  Street) 
Pinker  Cutter  Sc  Hcufer of ScLttinHe aijo 
Draweth.  all  Sorts  of  Point  Pattcjris , 
&:  Pattern  es Jar  Beds  PetticaatsJVaJt^ 
coats,  Quilts^Jno  all  sorts  of*  Indian^ 
Pattcrnej  for  Fa /pan,  or  Printing 


No.    YIII.       PHILIP    BARRETT,    STATIONER    IN".    32) 


No.    IX        GEORGE    PARAVICINI,    PINKER    (No.    22) 
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NO.    X.— THOMAS    BICKERSTAFF,    SURGICAL    INSTRUMENT    MAKER    I  NO.    34) 


Charles  II.  costume  depicting  the  characteristic 
long  frock-coat,  with  its  wide  skirt,  introduced,  it 
is  said,  by  John  Evelyn  from  the  East*  ;  No.  5, 
Joseph  Lawrenson,  girdler  (Xo.  I.),  showing  the 
unusual  and  rather  incongruous  signs  of  the  Whale 
and  Raven  in  fortuitous  association  ;  and  No.  14. 
Edmond  Pickering,  arms  painter,  an  elaborate 
card  which  contains  a  wealth  of  heraldic  inti 
in   the   finely   engraved   coats-of-arms  displayed. 

The  following  1-  a  complete  list  of  the  London 
shopkeepers'  trade-cards  in  Samuel  Pepys'  Collec- 
tion. The  original  order  and  numbering  in  the 
volume  have  not  been  adhered  to,  as  the  card- 
appear  to  have  been  arranged  on  no  particular 
plan.  The  method  adopted  in  the-  following  list 
is  to  group  the  cards  according  to  their  respective 
trades,  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
BOOKSELLER 
No.  1.     Roger  Tucker. 

•■Bookseller  at   the  signe  of  the  Golden  Legg.  at  the 
corner    of    Salisbury     Street    in    the    Strand   .   ■   ■     <t> 

*   On  this  point  see  A    Comely   Vest  after  1ht 
Mode,  by  F.  M.  Kelly,  ii    Che  Connoisseur,  August,  [931 


Size,  i)  in.  bv  3J   in.)      Roger  Tucker  published   Joseph 
Glanvil's    Saducismus    Triumphaius    (3rd   ed      from    this 

address   in    1700. 

CHRONOLOGER 

No.  z.     (William   Parsons. 

"Chronological  Tables  ol    Europe  etc       Maj    be  had 
from  the    Vuthor  W.  P.  .it  the  <  aesar's  Head  in  Ge 
street,  York  Buildings  .   .    "  etc.     Size    \\  in    by  z\ 
Strictly  this  1-  not  a  trade-card.     Parsons'    I  1 
licensed  in  [703  but  were  not  published  until  some  ■ 
later    William  Parsons,  b   [658  d.  1725 

1  i  ILOURMAN 
No.  3.     "  John  Calfe. 
Colour  Sella  at  St.  Luke's  head  without 

Size,  5  \       :\ 

Luke's  emblem,  the  bull  calf,  provides  a  rebus  foi 
Calfe.      rhe  engraver,  John  Savage    worked  it>8o   1 

CUTLER 

No.    \.     "  John  Cooke. 

\t  the  Signe  ol  the  Shears  in  I  ittle  I  ombard  Sti 
Maketh    Razors,    Sissers,    1  Penknives     V 

sortes   "i    Chirurgeons    Instruments        Vlso   bj    him 
sold  ye  besl   Hoanes         Sizi     \\  in.  b)   $\  in 

GIRD!  ER. 

No.  5.     "  foseph  1  awrenson. 

dl«  1  ft  Belt  makei  at  >•    V  Ravi  n  1 

to    How    Chun  li    in    Cheapside      I  ondon  "     fhe    text    is 
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IohnBBest 

at  jM-Cict  f  comer  S 'Lwrvbvrbjlrect 
ma±j&  tocksMarke  t  nJ^/r 

^RaC^OrSrjS^erS,Iilmin££isTenbaveJ; 

abo  l?y7urTi  are^so'ld*  fme-ffcarus. 


NO.     XI. JOHN    BEST,    SURGICAL    INSTRUMENT 

MAKER    (NO.     33) 

repeated  both  in  French  and  in  Dutch.    (Size,  6  in.  by  a,\ 
in.)     [See  No.  I.] 

GLASS  MAKER 

No.  6.     "...  John  Burroughs 

at  the  Glasse  house  without  Ludgate  London." 
(Size,  6  in.  by  4!  in.)   [See  No.  V.]  Description  given  above. 

GOLD  LACE  MEN 
No.  7.     "  Richard  Peck. 

Gold  &  Silver  Wier  Drawer  att  the  Black  Boy  in  Cloth 
Fair  .  .  ."  etc.  (Size,  4J  in.  by  4^  in.)  The  remainder 
of  the  wording  is  exactly  as  that  in  No.   8  below. 

No.  8.     "  Francis  Dodsworth. 

Gold  &  Silver  Wyer  Drawer  at  the  Shipp  &  Anchor 
in  Lombard-street  neare  Gracious-street  .  .  ."  etc. 
(Size,  5  in.  by  4}  in.)  [See  No.  II.]  "  Gracious  Street  " 
was  the  early  form  of  Gracechurch  Street. 

GOLDSMITH 

No.  9.     "  John  Orchard 

in  Lumbard  Street  Goldsmith."  (Size,  6f  in.  by  4!  in.) 
Engraved  by  John  Savage.      [See  No.   3.] 

HABERDASHERS 

No.  10.     "...  Percifull  Chandler. 

Haberdasher  of  small  wares  at  the  three  Flower  de 
luces  in  Holborne  neere  the  end  of  Fetter  lane  formerly 
dwelling  in  the  Old   Baylye."      (Size,   5  J-  in.   by  a,\  in.) 

No.  11.*     "  Ellis  Crispe. 

Haberdasher  of  Small  Wares  at  the  Black-boy  in  the 
Old  Bayly  neare  the  Sessions  House."  (Size,  6  in.  by 
4!  in.)  [See  No.  VI.]  Engraved  date,  1669.  Arms  of  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Pewterers'   Company. 

No.   12*.     "...  William  Davies. 

Haberdasher  at  the  Henn  and  Chickens  against  the 
Conduit  in  the  Old   Bayley."      (Size,   5J   in.   by  3[    in.) 


Engraved  date,    [661.     Arms  of  the  City  of  London  and 
of  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  (?). 

No.   13.     "  lohn   Victory 

at  the  Signe  oi  the  Black  Haven  near  Bow  Church  in 
Cheapside  .   .   ."etc.   (Size,  5  \  in.  by  3J  in.)    [See  No.  III.] 

HERALDIC  PAINTER 

No.   14.     "  Edmond  Pickering. 

Painter  to  the  Honollle  Cittie  of  London  is  now 
remoued  (from  his  Father  in  lawes  house  by  ye  Royall 
Exchange)  to  his  dwelling  Howse  in  Kiiil;s  Street  neere 
Guild-hall,  at  ye  Signe  of  ye  Cittie  &  Senators  Amies  ; 
where  you  may  haue  drawne  and  Paynted  according  to 
ye  Arts  of  Painting,  &  Heraldry  Amies  on  Ensignes, 
Standards,  Funerall-Escoutcheons,  Drums,  Trumpett- 
banners,  Cornetts  etc.  ;  where  also  you  may  have  Palls 
of  Veluett  of  all  Sizes."     (Size,  qJ  in.   l>v   y\   in.) 

MERCERS 

No.  15*.      '  .  .  .  Francis  Ellerker. 

Mercer  at  the  Blacke  Swanne  in  Paternoster-row 
London."  (Size,  5  J  in.  by  4^  in.)  [See  No.  VII.]  Engraved 
date,  1664.  Arms  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the 
Merchant   Taylors'    Company. 

No.  16.      '  Will"1   Peery   (and  Caleb  Hooker   late 
of  Norwich) 

at  ye  Signe  of  ye  Golden  Wheatsheaf  &  Crown  in  New 
Round  Court  in  the  Strand,  over  against  York  Buildings 
.   .   ."  etc.     (Size,  7!  in.  by  5  in.) 

No.  17.     "  Thomas  Herbert 

at  ye  three  Crowns  in  Cloath  Faire  near  West  Smith- 
field   .   .   ."  etc.      (Size,   4^  in.   by  3J  in.) 

MILLINERS 

No.  18.     "  Mary  Canby. 

In  Nags  head  court  in  Grace-church  Street.  Milliner. 
From  ye  New  Exchange."  (Size,  6£  in.  by  4J  in.)  Nag's 
Head  Court  (later  Lombard  Court),  now  Plough  Court 
in  Lombard   Street. 

No.  19*.     "  .  .  .  William  Stamper. 

Millener  at  the  signe  of  the  Three  Golden  Lions  in 
Fleete-streete,  a  little  way  from  the  Conduit."  (Size, 
6  in.  by  4^  in.)     Engraved  date,   1663. 

OPTICIANS 

No.  20.     [John  Marshall. 

Optician  at  the  Sign  of  Archimedes  &  Two  Golden 
Spectacles  in  Ludgate  Street.]  This  card  is  without  name 
or  address,  but  is  identifiable  as  that  of  John  Marshall, 
fl  :  1671-1723.  Engraved  date,  1671.  Royal  Arms  and 
those  of  the  City  of  London. 

No.  21.     [John  Marshall,  as  above.] 

Engraved  date,  1690.  Reprints  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion from  Edmond  Halley  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society 
dated   Jan.    18th,    1693/4. 

PINKER. 

No.  22.     "  George  Paravicini. 

At  the  Blackamore's  head  in  Bedford  Street  (sometimes 
called    Half-Moon    Street)    Pinker    Cutter    &    Raiser    of 
Sattin   .   .   ."  etc.     (Size,  6  in.  by  3J  in.)     [See  No.    IX 
This  Half  Moon  Street  did  not  become  generally  known 
as  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  until  about  1770. 

PLAYING  CARD  MAKERS 

No.  23.     "  Super  Fine  Cards  made  by  Abraham 

Faulcon 

The  Royall  Faulconer."  (Size,  9  in.  by  3J  in.)  The 
sign  of  the  Royal  Falconer  provided  a  rebus  for  Abraham 
Faulcon.      Xo  address  given. 

No.  24.     '  Large  Superfine  Cards  made  by  Samuel 
Fullwood. 

The  Indian  Queen."  (Size,  5  in.  by  3  in.)  No  address 
given. 
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ROBE  MAKER 

No.  25.     (Robert  Dunbar. ) 

"  At  the  Bishop's  Head  in  Shoemaker  Row  in  Black- 
fryers  London  where  you  may  have  made  alter  the  Right 
and  Best  Manner  viz.  Ministers  Gowns,  and  Cassoi  ks, 
Councillors  Gowns,  Aldermens  Gowns  for  any  Corporation, 
Livery  Gowns  and  Hoods,  and  all  other  Sorts  of  Gowns 
for  Men  at  Reasonable  Rates  by  Robert  Dunbar.  Who 
Some  time  Since  lived  in  Cambridge."  (Size,  5  in.  by  3}  in.) 
The  "  Bishop's  Head  "  sign  closely  resembles  portraits 
of  Francis  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely  (1684),  one  of  "  the 
Seven  Bishops." 

SALESMAN. 

No.  26*.     "...  Richard  Langrish. 

Saleman  at  the  Signe  of  the  three  Kings  in  Watling 
Streete."  (Size,  6  in.  by  4J  in.)  Engraved  date,  1663. 
Arms  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company-    A  salesman  was  a  seller  of  ready-made  clothes 

SCALE  MAKER 

No.  27.     "...  James  Tallman. 

At  the  Signe  of  the  Porrige  Pot  on  London  Bridge, 
all  sorts  of  Scales  Weights  Beams  and  Gold  Scales." 
(Size,  4  in.  by  2J  in.) 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENT  MAKER 

No.  28. 

"  Mathematical  Instruments  made  and  Sold  by  Thorn: 
Tuttell  at  the  Kings  Arms  and  Globe  at  Charing  Cross 
London  .  .  ."  etc.  (Size,  6£  in.  by  5J  in.)  In  The  Corres- 
pondence of  Samuel  Pepys  (Vol.  I.,  p.  167)  is  a  note  of  a 
debt  to  Tuttell  the  instrument  maker.  He  advertised  in 
the   Post  Boy,    Jan.    22nd,    1697. 

SILK  DYER 

No.  29.     "  John  Walker, 

Silk  Dyer,  At  the  Crown  in  Leaden-Hall  Street  over 
against  Billiter  Lane."     (Size,  4J  in.  by  3  in.) 

STATIONERS 

No.  30.     "  Benjamin  Browne. 

At  the  three  Flower-de-luces  in  Ludgate  Street  .  .  ." 
etc.     (Size,   5!  in.  by  4^  in.) 

No.  31*.     "  .  .  .  Thomas  Whittlesey. 

Stationer  at  the  Signe  of  the  Globe  in  Gracious-Streete  : 
over  against  the  Cross  Keyes  Inne."  (Size,  6  in.  by  4^  in.) 
Engraved  date,  1663.  Arms  of  the  City  of  London  and 
the  Stationers'  Company. 

No.  32.     [Philip  Barrett] 

"  At  the  Black  Lyon  between  ye  Two  Temple  Gates 
Neer  Temple  Barr  in  Fleet  Str'  .  .  ."  etc.  (Size,  7f  in. 
by  5f  in.)  [See  No.  VIII.]  His  signature  is  found  witness- 
ing  a  will   in    1702. 

SURGICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS 

No.  33.     "  John  Best 

at  ye  Mace  ye  corner  of  Lombard  street  next  Stocks 
Market  .  .  ."  etc.  (Size,  5^  in.  by  3§  in.)  [No.  XL] 
He  was  still  in  business  in  1730  (cf.  Daily  Post,  August 
27th,  1730).  Stocks  Market,  demolished  in  1737,  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Mansion  House. 

No.  34.     "  Thomas  Bickerstaff 

liveing  at  the  Simile  of  ye  Halbert  in  Princes  Streete 
between  Drury  Lane  &  Lincolns  Inn-Fields  .  .  ."  etc. 
(Size,  g\  in.  by  7^  in.)  [No.  X.]  Another  card,  in  the 
writer's  collection,  is  of  a  later  date  (c.  1715)  and  describes 
Bickerstaff   as   "  Razor   maker  to  his  Matie." 

SWORD  CUTLER 

No.  35.     [Nicholas  Croucher.] 

"At  ye  Flaming  Sword  In  St.  Pauls  Church  Yard 
the  Corner  of  ye  Booksellers  Row  fronting  Cheapside 
.    .   ."  etc.     (Size,   7J   in.   by  4  J   in.)     [See  No.  XII.] 


TOBA<  CONISTS 

No.  .;»/.    "  Jones  his  Virginia  at  the  Golden  Lyon 

in    Tower    Street,    London.''  \\    in.    by    2]    in.) 

No.  37.     "  Tho  :    Marshall 

at  ye  Blackamoor's-head  in  Wapping  near  ye  Hermitage 
Bridge."     (Size,  3!   in.  by  2'-*  in.) 

No.  38. 

"  The   Best  Virginia    Tobacco  from  the  Office  for  sai'.e 
and  Exchange  of  Goods  And  Em  ouragement  oi  Tr 
(Size,   3A   in.   by  2%  in.) 

No.  39. 

"  Wood's     Best    Virginia    in     St.     Martin's-lane    near 

Long-Acre."      (Size,   3!  in.   bv   2   u 

WOOLLEN  DRAPER 

No.  40*.     "...  John  Short  Wollen-Draper 

at  the  Signe  of  the  Black  Swan  and  I'arrat  in  Cannon 
streete  in  London."  (Size,  6  in.  by  .ij'  in  |  Engraved 
date,  1654.  The  earliest  dated  card  in  the  Pepys  Collec- 
tion.    Arms  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company. 

UNCLASSIFIED  AND  INCOMPLETE 

X...  41.     "  Richard  Hill 

at  Crosby  House  in  Bishops  Gate  Street  .  .  ."  (Size, 
3§  in.  by  2}  in.)  Appears  to  be  an  unfinished  proof  of  a 
book-plate  executed  for  Richard  Hill,  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  1655-1727.  [See  D.X.B.]  The  record^  oi 
Richard  Hill  do  not  disclose  the  fact  that  he  ever  lived 
at  Crosbv   Hall. 


No.    XII.       NICHOLAS    CROUCHER,    SWORD    CUTLER 
(NO.    35) 
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AN  ELIZABETHAN  GLASS  FURNACE 

By  T.  PAPE,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


THE  discovery  of  an  Elizabethan  glass  furnace, 
with  all  the  lower  part  nearly  complete,  in 
the  Bishop's  Wood  in  North- West  Stafford- 
shire, has  been  of  very  great  importance  because 
all  the  furnaces  of  the  early  glass-workers  in  Sussex 
and  Surrev  have  been  practically  destroyed. 
Some  of  their  bases  remain,  and  many  of  these  have 
only  recentlv  been  located  and  dug  out  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Winbolt,  the  well-known  archaeologist.* 

The  Bishop's  Wood  furnace  and  two  other  glass 
sites  were  discovered  by  following  up  the  historical 
evidence  of  glassmakers  mentioned  in  the  parish 
church  registers  of  Eccleshall,  and  published  by 
Mr.  A.  A.  Rollason  in  1922.  [North  Staffs.  Field 
Club  Transactions,  Vol.  LIY.,  pp.  33-35.) 

Six  miles  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Eccleshall  is  a  modern  farm 
called  the  Glass  House  in  the  Burnt  Wood  district. 
It  undoubtedly  occupies  the  site  of  the  "  Glasse 
howse  "  where  "  Stephen  Botting,  glassmaker," 
resided  in  the  early  part  of  1600,  when  he  married 

Ane  Lowe,  widow,  of  the  Parke  "  on  February 
2nd.  In  recent  years,  extensions  have  been  made 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  house,  and  the 
excavated  soil  has  yielded  all  sorts  of  glass  frag- 
ments, broken  crucibles  with  green  glass  still 
adhering,  and  glazed  sandstones  which,  bv  analogy 
from  similar  finds  on  the  other  local  sites,  used  to 
form  part  of  a  glass  furnace.  All  these  relics  of 
the  early  glass  industry  have  been  found  in  close 
proximity  to  the  house  itself  and  not  in  any  of  the 
surrounding  fields,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  likelihood  of  discovering  the  remains  of  a 
glass  furnace  on  this  site. 

Adjoining  the  farm  lands  of  the  Glass  House  on 
the  east  lies  Goldenhill  Farm,  an  old  half-timbered 

*   I  am  very  much  indebted  to  .Mr.  Winbolt  for  expert 
enerous  help,  especially  in  the  identification  ol 
fragments  from  the  -ite  in  the  Bishop's  W<  ■ 


house  which  a  year  or  two  ago  could  still  boast  a 
thatched  roof.  One  of  the  fields,  in  the  direction 
of  Fair  Oak,  sloping  down  to  the  marshy  ground 
from  which  the  Coal  Brook  flows,  is  called  the  Glass 
House  Croft.  This  field,  attached  to  Goldenhill 
Farm  for  many  centuries,  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  mediaeval  Bishops  of  Lichfield,  who  resided  at 
their  palace  in  Eccleshall,  and  its  only  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  Glass  House  Farm  on  the 
Hales  estate  is  that  each  takes  its  name  from  glass- 
makers,  and  each  had  at  least  one  furnace  in 
Elizabethan  times.  Although  on  many  occasions 
in  the  last  few  years  all  sorts  of  glass  relics  have 
been  picked  up,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
croft,  not  until  the  late  autumn  of  1931  was  the 
site  of  the  furnace  discovered. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  field  the  plough  cut 
through  and  turned  over  some  glazed  sandstones 
and  red  earth,  which  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
through  fire.  Earlv  in  January  of  last  year  a  little 
probing  and  digging  soon  revealed  an  incomplete 
and  broken  base  of  a  glass  furnace.  It  was  less 
than  a  foot  down  and  nearly  all  the  glazed  surface 
had  been  destroyed.  Similar  pieces  of  glass  to 
those  found  on  the  Bishop's  Wood  site,  including 
one  blue  piece,  were  either  on  the  surface  or  were 
unearthed  near  the  base  of  the  furnace. 

From  the  Glass  House  Croft  a  path  leads  through 
three  fields  up  the  slope  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  Park  House  Farm,  which  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  largest  wood  in  all  North  Stafford- 
shire. Although  the  whole  wood  is  now  known  as 
the  Bishop's  Wood,  yet  the  greater  part  on  the 
1834  Ordnance  Map  of  Staffordshire  was  called 
Blore  Park.  Park  House  appears  to  have  been 
built  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  its  lower  part  the  building  consists  of  local 
sandstone,  and  the  upper  part  half  timber  with  re- 
newed brick  filling.     The  windows,  roof  and  south 
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entrance  porch  are  of  much  later  construction,  but 
the  main  part  of  the  house  was  no  doubt  once  the 
home  of  some  of  the  glassmakers  mentioned  in  the 
Eccleshall  registers.     From  those  entries  we  know 
that  within  the  period  1600  to  1604  four  different 
names  of  glassmakers  were  connected  with  Blore 
Park'     therefore  it   seemed  probable   that   there 
were  other  glass  furnaces  in  the  district  besides  the 
one    in    the    Glass    House    Croft.      Ane    Lowe, 
widow,  of  the  Park,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Also  when  John, 
Esquire   [was  he 
identical   with 
John  Chevalier?] 
married  Margret 
Yevonce  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1600, 
he  is  described  as 
a    glassmaker 
o  f      "  Blower 
Parke"    and    so 
was  Margret 's 
father ,    Yeaven 
Aprice.       When 
George     Henzey 
was     buried 
on    August    7th, 
1603,  he  also  was 
called  a  glass- 
maker   of   Blore 
Park. 


Accordingly  in  July,  1931.  x  aPPUed  to  the  a?ents 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  permission 
to  search  the  Bishop's  Wood.  Strangely  enough 
onlv  a  few  weeks  prior  to  my  application,  the  chid 
woodman,  Mr.  Locklev,  had  called  attention  to 
some  large  mounds,  with  glass  fragments  close  by, 
near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  wood.  Of  the  three 
mounds,  overgrown  with  bracken  and  thick  turi 
and  with  irregular  pieces  of  sandstone  protruding 
the  largest  was  nearly  round,  about  six  lev,  high 

and       eleven 
feet  in  diameter. 
From  the  centre 
of  the  second,  .1 
large     tree     had 
grown  to  lull 
size,  a  silent  bu1 
significant     wit- 
ness to  the  age  oi 
the  mound.    Be 
i  w  e  e  n     I  h  e 
mounds  and   an 
0 1 d  d  ee p   c u t 
track     the     soil 
was    verj    black 

and    bits    ol    old 

glass  were  in 
great  profusion. 
As  .11  least  one  oi 
t  hese  nion mis 
might    contain 
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NO.    III. GLASS    OBJECTS    MAINLY    FOUND    IN    BISHOP'S    WOOD 


the  remains  of  a  furnace,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  woodmen  to  remove  the  turf  and  loose 
stones  and  report  anything  of  interest.  The 
smallest  heap  was  soon  cleared  and  a  circular 
sandstone  floor,  showing  no  signs  of  firing,  was 
found  at  the  ground  level.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
broken  up  to  see  what  lay  underneath,  but  there 
was  nothing  except  the  natural  soil.  The  mound 
out  of  which  grew  the  tree  contained  a  glass  furnace, 
crushed  out  of  all  shape  by  the  growing  roots,  and 
this  was  removed  in  fragments,  which  have  been 
preserved.  In  the  centre  of  the  largest  mound, 
nearly  three  feet  up  from  ground  level,  the  wood- 
men came  across  a  glass  furnace  composed  of  very 
thick  sandstones  glazed  on  the  inside.  For- 
tunately, they  did  not  try  to  dig  this  right  out,  but 
carefully  covered  it  up  with  large  sods  of  grass  and 
reported  the  discovery.  Altogether  they  shifted 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  of  large  stones. 

On  November  2nd,  1931,  the  furnace  was  care- 
fullv  excavated  and  various  trenches  were  dug  by 
eight  senior  boys  from  the  County  Grammar 
School,  Wolstanton,  and  two  members  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  Field  Club.  Photographs  were  taken, 
the  trenches  filled  in,  and,  to  preserve  the  furnace 
from  the  weather,  it  was  covered  first  with  bracken 
laid  on  branches  and  then  with  sods  of  grass  on 
top  and  all  round.  The  furnace  had  been  built 
up  solidly  from  large  squared  local  sandstones. 
The  western  side  for  about  two  feet  six  inches  up 
was  fairly  complete  and  the  greater  part  was  three 
feet  two  inches  in  thickness.  Right  through  the 
centre  from  west  to  easl  was  a  fire  trench  twenty 
inches  wide,  and  the  blow-hole  on  the  western  side 
was  complete,  though  the  sandstone  arch  on  the 


inside  was  broken  and  would  have  fallen  in  if  all 
the  supporting  soil  had  been  cleared  away.  We 
left  it  in  position  so  that  the  loose  glazed  stones 
inside  may  be  easily  restored  by  the  careful  use  of 
cement.  Although  the  eastern  side  is  nearly  all 
broken  and  the  arch  of  the  central  blow-hole  has 
been  destroyed,  yet  the  two  corners  are  well  defined 
and  we  found  the  curved  central  glazed  sandstone 
arch  along  with  slag  and  fragments  of  some  thick 
green  glass  vessel  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  rectangular,  four 
feet  five  inches  long  from  north  to  south,  and  two 
feet  ten  inches  in  width  ;  the  sides  are  not  perpen- 
dicular, but  slope  gradually  outwards.  At  the 
north  and  south  ends  are  platforms  raised  up  one 
foot  from  the  central  fire  trench,  each  sixteen  and  a 
half  inches  in  width,  and,  of  course,  two  feet  ten 
inches  in  length.  On  each  of  them,  firmly  fixed, 
are  the  bases  of  two  circular  crucibles  or  siege-pots, 
each  a  foot  in  diameter.  Also,  between  the  two 
crucibles  on  the  south,  the  base  of  a  small  round 
pot  is  cemented  into  the  green  glazed  surface  of  the 
platform  (No.  i.).  For  their  better  preservation 
we  filled  up  most  of  the  central  trench  with  the 
largest  pieces  of  green  glazed  sandstones  that  had 
been  knocked  down  when  the  mound  had  been 
constructed  originally. 

Among  the  many  interesting  glass  relics  from 
this  site  are  the  complete  bases  of  two  ale-glasses, 
the  larger  one  dull  dark  green  in  colour,  being  three 
and  a  quarter  inches,  and  the  other,  of  clear  light 
green  glass,  two  and  seven-eighths  inches  in 
diameter  (No.  iii.).  These  were  found  by  the 
woodmen  and  are  illustrated  one  on  each  side  of  a 
small  glass  phial,  which  is  the  only  object  not  from 
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NO.    IV. PLAN    AND    SECTIONS    OF    THE    FURNACE 

the  Bishop's  Wood.  It  is  included,  however, 
because  it  is  obviously  of  the  local  type  and  was 
found  in  the  moat  of  Broughton  Hall,  two  miles 
awa}\  The  four  objects  at  the  top  of  the  same 
illustration  are  :  (i)  the  upper  part  of  a  green 
bottle  pressed  in  ;  (2)  the  neck  of  a  green  glass 
bottle  ;  (3)  the  decayed  central  part  of  the  base  of 
an  ale-glass  which  has  changed  its  colour  from 
green  to  light  brown  and  in  parts  to  dark  brown 
because  it  was  probably  deficient  in  silica  ;  (4)  two 
pieces  of  the  rim  of  a  light  green  glass  vessel,  the 
outer  beading  of  which  is  hollow.  The  three  ob- 
jects in  the  foreground  are  :  (a)  the  solid  rim  of 
part  of  the  base  of  a  small  ale-glass  ;  (b)  a  tiny  cup, 
perhaps  made  from  devitrified  opalescent  glass, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  dropped  on  the 
site  at  some  later  date  ;  (c)  a  misfit  handle  of 
beautiful  blue-green  colour,  like  the  glass  found 
in  Sidney  Wood,  Alfold,  Sussex. 

Window  glass  was  abundant  and  there  was  a 
fair  amount  of  thick  curved  green  glass.  About  a 
dozen  fragments  of  deep  blue  glass  were  found,  as 
well  as  many  pieces  of  the  beautiful  blue-green 
variety  which  was  typical  of  the  best  and  latest  sort 
in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  All  the  crucibles  were 
round,  with  flat  bases. 

To  see  if  any  lease  of  Blore  Park  had  been  made 
in  Elizabethan  times  to  glassmakers,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  kindly  caused  the  pertinent 
deeds  to  be  searched,  but  as  there  was  no  such 
lease  after  1666  (the  date  of  the  earliest  deed)  this 
was  good  evidence  that  the  glass  furnace  had  been 
set  up  in  earlier  times.     Some  of  the  glass  was 


analysed    to    see   if   it   was  of    the   early    potash 
variety  or  of  the  later  lead.     There  was  no  lead 

whatever. 

The  entries  of  glassmakers  in  the  Eccleshall 
registers  date  from  1582  and  end  with  the  baptism 
of  Thomas,  son  of  Jone  Henzev,  of  Blower  Park, 
widow,  on  April  5th.  1004.  Besides  the  entries 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are  of  special 
interest.  On  October  24th,  1602,  Edward  Henzev. 
parish  of  Greene  [Wisborough  Green),  co.  Sussexe, 
glasse-maker,  married  Sara  Tetrye,  parish  ol 
Eccleshall.  Also,  on  January  26th,  15^4,  Cathe- 
rina  Tysacke  was  buried.  These  entries  have  been 
selected  because,  by  reason  of  a  monopoly  granted 
in  1567,  among  the  gentlemen  glaziers  who  came 
from  Lorraine  into  Sussex  to  practise  their  craft 
were  Henezel  (Henzev),  de  Thietry  (Tetrye),  and 
du  Thisac  (Tysacke).  After  the  expiration  of  a 
nine-year  contract  some  of  these  Surrey  and  Sussex 
glassmakers  set  up  works  at  Buckholt  in  Hamp- 
shire, and,  about  1600,  at  Newent  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  From  1582  up  to  at  least  1604  we  find 
some  of  the  same  glassmakers  from  Lorraine  and 
Sussex  in  the  north-west  district  of  Staffordshire, 
where  they  left  their  furnace  as  a  unique  record 
of  their  work. 


[This  interesting  furnace  has  been  covered  by  a 
shed,  which  Mr.  George  Middleton,  the  First  Estates 
Commissioner,  arranged  to  open  on  August  nth. 
The  necessity  of  this  protection  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  some  goth  stole  part  of  the  glazed  arch 
of  the  blow-hole  of  the  furnace  :  an  almost  incredibly 
stupid  piece  of  vandalism.] 


M  I  L.  f  i 
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PORCELAIN 

AND  THE 

PARDOES 

By    John 
Kyrle    Fletcher 


No.  I. — Bristol  Teapot  painted  by  Thomas  Pardoe  for  W.  Lewes,  1812 


THE  work  of  Thomas  Pardoe,  an  artist  who 
painted  on  china  at  many  different  factories, 
is  of  peculiar  interest  when  we  are  definitely 
able  to  identify  it,  as  by  the  signed  and  dated 
teapot  illustrated. 

Thomas  Pardoe  was  a  native  of  Derby,  where 
he  was  trained  at  the  Derby  China  Works  about 
the  same  time  as  William  Billingsley.  Both  these 
artists  seem  to  have  had  the  same  restless 
energy.  Pardoe  left  Derby  in  1795,  and,  after  a 
brief  stav  at  Worcester,  went  further  west  to  the 
Swansea  Pottery,  which  was  then  under  the 
ownership  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  producing  fine  Queen's 
ware  and  opaque  china — a  kind  of  hard  pottery 
finely  glazed.  From  1797  to  1809,  Pardoe  worked 
at  Swansea,  and  occupied  a  responsible  position 


at  the  factory  as  chief  painter.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  local  banker  and  seemed  to  be 
settled  for  life.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  he  left, 
removing  to  Bristol,  where  at  several  addresses 
he  worked  as  a  china  painter  and  glass  stainer. 
Most  of  his  porcelain  was  produced  in  the  white 
either  at  Worcester  or  one  of  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  and  was  painted  and  fired  at  home. 
One  result  of  his  stay  in  South  Wales  was  the 
order  for  the  tea  service  of  which  the  teapot  is 
here  shown. 

This  service  was  made  for  Captain  W.  Lewes, 
of  Dyffryn,  Carmarthenshire,  and  nearly  every 
piece  was  either  signed  in  gold  with  the  name  of 
the  artist  or  similarly  endorsed  with  that  of  the 
customer.     On  the  teapot,  the  name  and  address 
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of  the  painter  are  inside  the  lid,  whilst  on  the  base 
is  the  name  of  the  client  ("  W.  Lewes  Esqr.  \~6\z  "). 
The  chief  interest  in  the  teapot  is  the  decoration, 
because  it  definitely  fixes  the  kind  of  painting 
done  by  Thomas  Pardoe.  From  a  study  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  pot,  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  painting 
on  many  other  pieces,  particularly  of  Nantgarw 
porcelain.  In  shape  it  is  very  like  the  usual 
Swansea  Porcelain  examples,  but  the  handle  is 
different.  The  centre  and  the  lid  are  decorated 
in  rich  blue,  just  a  little  patchy  or  streaked  in 
places.  The  reserve  panels  show  three  distinct 
types  of  decoration — wild  birds,  flowers  and 
landscapes.  The  wild  birds,  usually  of  the  finch 
family,  are  often  to  be  found  on  Nantgarw  plates 


When  the  Nantgarw  Porcelain  Works  were  closed 

in  1S22,  William  Henry  Pardoe  removed  to  Neath 
and  set  up  as  a  decorator,  buying  his  china  in 
the  white.  In  1826  he  returned  and  settled  at 
Cardiff,  where  he  lived  in  a  cottage  at  the  end  ol 
St.  Mary  Street  and  continued  to  decorate  china. 
The  muffin  dish  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  his 
work.  It  is  presumably  <>i  Swansea  paste,  a-  it 
is  of  the  duck-e^u  variety.  The  mark  on  the  base 
of  the  dish,  as  shown,  i>  "  Pardoe  Cardiff  "  in  red 
stencil  or  stamp. 

The  curious  thing  about  the  decoration  i>  that 
these  delicately  painted  wild  roses,  bluebells  and 
buttercups  had  been  for  years  attributed  to 
William  Pollard.     They  were  known  as  "  Pollard's 


Xo.    III. SWANSEA    COVERED    MUFFIN    DISH    PAINTED    BY    WILLIAM    HENRY    l'AKDOE 

INSET    MARK    IN    RED    ON    BASE    OF    DISH 


and  dishes,  frequently  with  rich  flower  painting. 
The  flowers  are  rather  flat  and  washy,  and  Pardoe 
had  not  then  copied  Killingsley's  style  of  more 
naturalistic  flowers,  as  he  did  later  at  Nantgarw. 
The  landscape  is  very  like  one  of  the  falls  in 
the  Neath  Valley,  and  other  waterfalls  from  the 
same  district  are  portrayed  on  the  service.  Now 
this  style  of  landscape  has  usually  been  ascribed 
to  William  Weston  Young,  but  a  glance  at  that 
artist's  book  of  The  I  rale  of  Neath,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  known  specimens  of  his  works  at  Swansea 
and  Nantgarw,  show  the  broad  handling  of  Pardoe 
against  the  more  delicate  pencilling  of  Young. 
The  foliage  border  on  the  shoulder  of  the  teapot 
is  in  gold.  The  muffin  dish  (No.  iii.)  is  another 
example  of  home  decoration,  but  this  time  by 
Thomas  Pardoe's  son,  William  Henry  Pardoe. 


wild  flowers,"  till  one  day  a  set  of  vases  painted 
with  Classic  landscapes,  with  an  enamel  type  ol 
tlowers,  came  to  light,  and  these  were  signed 
"  Pollard."  As  was  now  definitely  proved,  the 
wild  flower  painting  was  not  by  Pollard,  and  other 
names  have  been  given,  notably  Evan  Evans,  ol 
Swansea.  But  it  a  "  signature  "  means  anything  al 
all,  that  on  the  dish  here  illustrated  certainly  does 
tell  us  that  the  younger  Pardoe  must  have  worked 
at  Swansea. 

In  conclusion  there  is  one  question  1  should 
like  to  ask.  Why  is  the  word  "warranted" 
added  to  the  signature  and  address  of  Thomas 
Pardoe?  I  believe  that  on  some  oi  In-  pottery 
services  decorated  at  Bristol  he  adds  the  word 
"  wan-anted  "    below    his   signature.      Was   it    jusl 

pardonable  pride  ? 
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IN  my  article  on  Verre  Eglomise  in  The  Con- 
noisseur (June,  1932),  I  ventured  to  surmise 
that,  despite  the  scarcity  in  museums  of 
examples  of  English  painting  on  the  under  side 
of  glass  with  metal  foil  backing,  there  were, 
probablv,  many  such  scattered  about  the  country 
in  old  houses.  Since  then,  two  examples,  both 
with  metal  foil  backing  to  the  designs  and  opaque 
white  backgrounds,  have  been  brought  to  my 
notice. 

One  of  them  is  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  the  elaborate  character  of  its  decoration  :  it 
is  a  mirror  frame  (X 

if  the  same  shape 
as  that  which  illus- 
trated my  previ  us 
article,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  floral  orna- 
ment, it  is  decorated 
with  figures  of  male 
and  female  hunt  - 
hunting  scenes  and 
birds.  As  to  colour, 
some  is,  certainly, 
transparent,  showing 
the  metal-foil  through . 
but  other  coloured 
parts  are  opaque  to 
the  eye.  Neverthe- 
less, they  may  be 
transparent  colours 
backed  with  opaque 
white.  As  the  whole 
design  is  coated  at  the 
back  with  a  thin  layer 
of  fine  plaster,  it  is  not 
easy  to  sav,  exactly, 
how  the  painting  was 
done,  but  it  look-  as 
if  the  colours  were  all 
transparent  in  the  : 
place,  certain  parts 
made    opaque    in    the 
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glued  to  the  frame 


backed  with  metal  foil,   and   the  whole   covered 
with  a  coat  of  plaster. 

The  mirror  itself,  which  measure-  ii{  in.  by 
10^  in.,  is  a  piece  of  Yauxhall  plate  glass  of  greenish 
tone  with  shallow  bevel,  and  the  frame  is  not 
moulded,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  is  merely  a 
flat  piece  of  wood  cut  in  the  required  shape,  with 
applied  mouldings.  As  the  narrow  glass  panels 
round  the  frame  were  required  to  slope  upwards 
from  the  outside,  that  effect  was  produced  by 
resting  their  inner  edges  on  narrow  strips  1  if  v. 

The  picture  in  the  spandrel 
is  7-0  in.  wide  at  base 
and  4^  in.  high,  while 
the  dass  panels  round 
the  frame  are  1]  in. 
wide.  The  costume 
of  the  figures  suggests 
the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as 
the  date  for  this 
mirror. 

The  other  example 
(No.  i.)  to  which  my 
attention  has  been 
drawn  is  a  study  of 
flowers — tulips,  roses 
and  violets — and  par- 
roquets.  It  is  painted 
on  the  back  of  a  sheet 
of  white  glass  (16 J  in. 
by  12 i  in.)  in  trans- 
parent colours  with  an 
opaque  white  back- 
ground :  all  after  the 
style  of  the  floral  de- 
igns on  Worcester 
china  and  old  Soho 
tapestry,  allowing,  of 
course,  for  neccssarv 
differences  in  material 
and  medium,  the 
whole     being     backed 
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frame,  which  seems  to  be  original,  is  a  piece  of 
plain  convex  gilt  moulding,  but  the  gilding  is 
cracked  and  perished.  This  panel,  which  had  been 
cracked  across  the  middle  some  time  ago,  was 
badly  broken  in  the  course  of  its  recent  transit 
to  London,  though  none  of  the  pieces  was  lost. 
These  have  been  put  together  and  fixed  to  a  sheet 
of  plain  glass  and  plated  with  a  similar  sheet,  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  original  is  fairly  well  restored. 
Fortunately,  there  exists  a  companion  picture  in 
perfect  condition,  as  I  am  told,  though  I  have  not 
yet  seen  it.  The  style  of  the  composition  is  in- 
consistent with  an  earlier  date  than  about  1760  : 
a  fact  which  has  a  special  interest,  for  it  shows 
that  painting  on  the  under  side  of  glass  with 
metal    foil    backing    had    survived    to    that    late 


period.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view  this  panel 
contrasts  with  the  mirror  frame,  for  the  work  is 
distinctly  sketchy—  strong  sweeping  outlines,  very 
Little  shading,  and  a  mere  wash  of  local  colour, 
while  the  outlines  of  the  designs  on  the  mirror 
frame  are  fine  black  lines,  probably  done  with  a 
pen.  The  details  are  finished  with  considerable 
care. 

In  addition  to  these  two  examples,  which  1 
have  seen  and  carefully  examined,  1  have  been 
told  of  a  lew  other  paintings  on  the  under  side  of 
glass  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  As,  however, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  see  them,  I  am 
doubtful  whether  they  are  of  the  same  character 
as  those  illustrated  here  and  in  my  previous 
article. 
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The  MONYMUSK  RELIQUARY 

BY  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


EVERY  indication  would  seem  to  promise  that  [933 
will  prove  a  year  of  record  achievement  by  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund.  Scarcely  a  month 
has  failed  to  produce  its  record  of  some  outstanding 
addition  to  the  artistic  wealth  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Fund's  most  recent  service  to  Art  and  Archaeology  is  the 
purchase  by  private  treaty  with  Messrs.  Christie's  of  the 
Monymusk  Reliquary  for  the  sum  ol  £2,500.  Very 
properly,  the  future  home  of  this  most  important  object 
-will  be  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Edinburgh. 
Of  the  purchase  price  £1,140  has  been  collected  by 
Dr.  Callander  and  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  from  friends  of  the  Museum,  among  them 
being  the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  efforts  made  to  secure  the  Reliquary  for  the  Nation. 
The  balance  of  £1,360  has  been  given  bv  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund. 

The  fortunes  of  the  sale-room  are  always  "  chancv." 
Though  the  withdrawal  of  the  Reliquary  from  auction 
on  June  22nd,  by  cause  of  a  forgotten  entail,  was  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  many,  it  has  in  the  end  proved 
a  blessing,  since  it  has  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  this 
treasure  for  Scotland  without  it  being  compelled  to  run 
the  risk  of  passing  into  alien  and  unsvmpathetic 
hands. 

The  Monymusk  Reliquary,  to  give  it  the  title  bv  which 
it  1-  most  generally  known,  met  with  serious  study  for 
the  first  time  at  the  hands  of  Joseph  Anderson  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  in  1880.  Anderson  was  somewhat 
dubious  of  its  identity  with  the  famous  Brecbannoch  of 
Monymusk,  the  chasse  at  one  time  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Abbey  of  Arbroath,  which  enshrined  relics  of  St.  Columba. 
This  was  due  to  the  circumstance  that  though  a  number 
of  charters  exist  in  which  the  Brecbannoch  is  mentioned, 
none  of  them  furnishes  any  description  of  it.  But  Mr. 
William  M.  Macpherson,  in  his  most  able  study  of  The 
Church  and  Priory  of  Monymusk,  pronounced  most 
definitely  in  favour  of  their  identity,  and  his  conclusion 
is  now-  generally  accepted  as  correct. 

Scotland  in  mediaeval  times  was  amazinglv  rich  in 
authentic  relics  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  have,  happily,  survived  to  find  at  long 
last  a  permanent  abiding  place  in  the  National  Museum 
at    Edinburgh.     Both   in   Scotland   and   in    Ireland   relics 

of  this  desi  ription  j I  a  1  haracter  entirely  different 

from  that  en,  memorials  of  the  same  type  else- 

where in    Britain       For   while  the  latter  were  preserved 
in  t!  •  hurches,  cathedrals,  and 

r  monastic  esta  aents  on   which  they  conferred 

derable   disl  and    to   the  1  otters  ol 


which  they  brought  great  wealth,  those  which  were  some 
of  the  most  precious  possessions  oi  the  sister  kingdom 
were,  in  general,  entrusted  tor  sale  keeping  to  the  hands 
of  laymen.  Such  became  their  hereditary  custodiers  an 
office  the  memory  ot  which  is  --till  perpetuated  in  sur- 
names like  that  ot  Dewar  to  whom  they  brought  no 
particular  material  benefits,  but  some  honour  and  no  little 
danger.  For  relics  like  that  of  Monymusk  played  con- 
spicuous parts  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  Scotland.  They  were  talismans  of  "  mickle  might  "  : 
and  when  Edward  Longshanks,  the  Hammer  of  the  Scots, 
had  carried  off  to  London  the  Scottish  palladia,  the  Stone 
of  Scone  and  the  two  Black  Roods  of  Scotland,  it  was 
the  relics  of  St.  Fillan — his  crozier  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  and  his  arm — and  the  Brecbannoch  tint 
were  called  upon  to  replace  them,  and  to  encourage  by 
their  presence  on  the  field  of  battle  the  soldiers  of  the 
Bruce   at    Bannockburn. 

The  early  history  of  the  Brecbannoch  is  somewhat 
nebulous,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  borne  upon  the  broad  chest  of  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  when  the  English  chivalry  went  down  before 
the  phalanx  of  Scottish  spears  in  13 14.  But  seven  months 
after  the  battle,  he,  with  the  consent  of  his  Abbey, 
executed  a  charter  making  over  the  care  of  the  Reliquary 
to  "  Malcolm  of  Monimusk,"  but  for  what  reason  we  do 
not  know.  There  had  been,  however,  some  strange  doings 
before  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn.  The  monks  of 
Strathfillan.  who  had  charge  of  the  relics  of  St.  Fillan, 
had  for  fear  of  the  event  only  brought  the  reliquaries 
to  the  host,  leaving  the  precious  relics  themselves  behind, 
lest  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  may  have  been  done  with  the  relics  of 
St.  Columba.  And,  if  so,  it  would  not  seem  improbable 
that  royal  command  was  responsible — as  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  relics  of  St.  Fillan — for  this  transfer  of  the 
keepership  of  the   Brecbannoch. 

The  only  material  benefit  which  the  keepership  of  such 
talismans  brought  to  the  holder  of  the  office  was  the 
possession  of  certain  lands  which  ensured  to  him  and  his 
descendants  a  certain  livelihood.  With  the  custody  of 
the  Brecbannoch  went  the  lands  of  Forglen,  and  in  the 
care  of  the  holder  of  these  lands  the  Reliquary  has  always 
been  since  the  days  when  King  William  the  Lion  founded 
the  great  Abbev  of  Arbroath.  The  office  of  custodian 
has  been  successively  held  bv  the  Abbots  ol  Arbroath, 
the  families  of  Monymusk,  Fraser,  Irvine  of  Drum  and 
Forbes.  It  was  Sir  William  Forbes,  the  4th  Baronet, 
who,  in  1 713,  sold  Monymusk  and  the  Reliquary  to  Sir 
Francis  ('.rant,   the    tsl    Baronet,   whose  descendant  has 

just   disposed   ol   this   most    precious  rein 
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"  L'art    hispano-mauresque   des   origines  au  XHIe 

siecle,"     par     Henri     Terrasse.      (Publications     de 

I'lnstitut    des    Hautes    Etudes    marocaines.) 

(Van  Oest,  Paris.     180  frs.) 

The  newer  literature  upon  Hispano-Moresque  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  has  long  since  made  it  clear  that 
the  field  of  enquiry  lies  not  upon  one,  but  both,  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  researches  of  French  scholars 
under  the  wise  impulsion  of  Marshal  Lyautey,  and 
especially  the  foundation  of  a  School  of  Higher  Moroccan 
Studies,  of  whose  publications  this  forms  the  twenty-fifth 
volume,  have  altered  the  outlook  and  the  method  of 
approach.  The  realisation  that  what  is  wanting  among 
Spanish  monuments  of  a  given  period  can  be  supplied 
in  North  Africa,  and  that  the  bazaars  of  that  region 
preserve  the  descendants  of  the  arts  and  crafts  once 
flourishing  under  the  rulers  of  the  Maghreb  and  of  Anda- 
lusia— from  which  latter  they  were,  in  many  cases, 
introduced  oversea — at  once  discovers  fruitful  sources  of 
information.  Unless,  however,  a  history  of  Far  Western 
Mohammedan  art  so  envisaged  was  to  lack  the  reality 
wanting  in  purely  Orientalist  commentaries  upon  Arab 
and  Moorish  architecture,  it  had  perforce  to  take  into 
account  modern  investigations  of  the  development  of 
Byzantine  and  Romanesque  art  contemporary  to  the 
formation  of  that  of  Islam.  A  theory  based  upon  narrow 
ethnical  lines  can  offer  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
interplay  of  influences  to  which  the  monuments  bear 
witness.  The  circumstance  that  the  author  is  a  pupil 
of  Monsieur  Emile  Male  need  awaken  no  surprise  in 
connection  with  a  full-dress  treatise  upon  Hispano- 
Moresque  architecture  and  decoration  from  the  late 
eighth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  rather 
a  guarantee  of  atmosphere  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  merits 
of  the  book  is  its  visualisation  of  the  architectural  forces 
at  work  in  the  world  into  which  the  new  Islamic  aesthetic 
and  Islamic  art  were  born,  at  the  different  centres  of 
their  formation  :  Syria  under  the  Omeiyads  ;  Meso- 
potamia of  the  Abbassids,  Fatimid  Egypt,  etc.  Early 
Islam,  a  religion  without  an  art;  Islam  "d  Vecole  de 
Syvie  "  ;  the  Omeiyad  mosques  and  castles  and  their 
plans;  the  ornament  of  Hellenistic  Christendom,  oi 
Byzantium,  and  of  the  Omeiyad  monuments  oi  Syria, 
with  the  art  of  the  Abbassids — these  constitute  the  line 
of  development  of  the  first  Islamic  buildings  that  arose 
in  Visigothic  Spain,  a  country  full  of  Roman  remains, 
with  a  mere  fringe  of  Byzantine  culture  in  the  south. 
The  Great  Mosque  of  Cordova  took  two  centuries  (786 
975)  to  build,  its  novel  super-columniation  resulting  from 


the  utilisation  of  short  shafts  torn  wholesale  from  VisigOthi< 
and  Classical  edifices.  This  wonderful  building  accord- 
ing to  Monsieur  Terrasse,  the  masterpiece  of  tenth- 
century  art — is  simple  of  plan,  and  betrays  the  influence 
of  its  forerunner  of  Damascus,  as  does  its  exterior  plastii 
ornament.  Medina  az-Zahra,  perhaps  Mesopotamian  in 
plan,  has  carved  sculpture  of  Hellenistic  and  Byzantine 
design  and  technique.  Abd  er-Rahman  Ill's  son  and 
heir,  Al-Hakem  al  Mustansir,  enlarges  the  mosque  of 
Cordova  ;  the  unique  oratory  of  his  name  is  built,  and 
following  the  example  of  an  earlier  Syrian  Klialif,  he 
obtains  the  services  of  a  Byzantine  mosaic  artist  from 
the  Emperor  Xicephorus  Phocas.  Other  remains  of  the 
period  are  the  Bab  Mardum  mosque,  Toledo,  and  the 
castle  of  Tarifa.  The  break-up  of  the  Khalifate  of  the 
West  and  the  rule  of  local  dynasties  of  "  kings  por- 
tioners  "  (reyes  de  taifas,  eleventh  century),  was  fecund 
in  palace  architecture,  a  representative  example  of  which 
can  be  seen  in  what  is  left  of  the  Aljaferia  at  Saragossa, 
abode  of  the  Beni-Hud  ;  here  the  pointed  arch,  if  not 
of  plain  outline,  appears.  The  three  supervening  epochs 
witness  the  rise  of  the  Berber  or  African  element  in 
Hispano-Moresque  development.  The  first  of  these  in- 
vaders, the  Almoravids,  are — certain  fortifications  ex 
cepted — unrepresented  in  the  Peninsula.  Hut  horn  then 
primitive  fortifications  to  the  great  mosques  al  Tlemcen, 
Algiers  and  Fez,  there  is  a  progression  to  Andalusian 
richness  ;  the  pointed  arch  is  developed,  but  geometrical 
decoration  is  as  yet  sober.  Much  concerning  the  Almo- 
ravids is  obscure,  just  as  their  descendants,  the  Tuareg, 
are  mysterious.  They  came  at  the  prayer  ol  Shi'ite 
Seville,  in  the  dark  days  for  Spanish  [slam  following  the 
fall  of  Toledo  (1085)  ;  they  had  perhaps  absorbed  some 
of  the  artistic  refinements  of  the  black  kingdoms  <>t  the 
Sudan,  recorded  in  the  case  of  Ghana  \t  .ill  events 
their  mosques  were  Shi'ite  enough  to  rouse  the  Umohade 
fury;  and,  if  ever  the  Kanaw ivh  sanctuary  becomes 
accessible  to  Europeans,  there  may  be  revealed  those 
mihrab  decorations,  the  hiding  oi  which  is  recorded  by 
the  author  <>i  Rawd  al-Khartas.  In  turn  the  unitarian 
Almohades,  alter  sweeping  .ill  North  Vfrica  oi  the  centre 
and  west,  invaded  Spam  in  [l6l.  <  >l  tins  period,  depute 
the  activities  oi  three  building  Khalifs  oi  the  house  oi 
Al-Mumen,     Andalusia    is,    to-day,    infinitely    poorer    in 

edifices  than   MorOCCO         llieie  is  little  more  to  show    than 

the  "  Giralda,"  the  minaret  oi  the  mosque  oi  Sultan  \l>u 
Yakub  Yusui.  Nearly  [50  oi  Monsieur  Terrasse's  ;oo 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  searching  stud;  oi  the  arl  oi  the 
Umohade    builders,    which    reveals    beside    majesty    ol 
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aspect,  and  ornamental  development  in  arabesque  and 
the  introduction  of  strapwork,  great  constructional  weak- 
nesses. It  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  a  tithe  of  the 
points  of  aesthetic  and  design  studied  by  Monsieur  Ter- 
rasse,  in  a  work  that  is  a  most  learned  and  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  subject.  The  book  is  hardly  suited, 
perhaps,  to  beginners  ;  and  anyone  commencing  it 
should  have  mastered  the  French  terms  for  the  different 
types  of  arch  and  masonry  details.  There  is  a  sound 
phy,  perhaps  too  specialist  in  its  exclusion. 
Irabii  Spain  could  well  have  been 
included.  The  eighty  i  ollotype  plates  might  occasionally 
ha  ve  been  pla<  ed  more  •  om  < niently  to  context  ;  and  the 
eigb.1  \  <  l.i  [  have  b(  ei 'eased  by 


one-third,  to  ensure  a  grasp  of 
all  the  technical  points  (e.g.  the 
primitive  plan  of  the  Cordova 
mosque  ;  figs.  8  and  14  show 
the  completed  plan).  At  p.  373 
a  reference  is  needed  to  fig.  60  ; 
and  a  photograph  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  entire  Kasba 
minaret  might  well  have  been 
given  in  lieu  of  fig.  60,  in  which 
the  tracery  or  entrelacs  appears 
out  of  scale  with  the  portion  of 
the  tower  shown.  All  the  ac- 
cessories to  fine  building  are 
noticed  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  ;  among 
the  most  notable  being  the 
woodwork  and  old  minbars  of 
Kairuan,  Fez  and  Marrakesh  ; 
also  ivory  sculpture,  ceramic 
revetments,  mural  decoration  ; 
and  Visigothic  and  Mozarabic 
art.  The  Arabic  historians 
have  been  brought  under  con- 
tribution for  much  accessory 
information  pertinent  to  dynas- 
tic achievements  in  art,  and 
there  is  a  sufficient  historical 
background  for  the  artistic 
phenomena  described. — A.  van 
de  Put. 

"  The     Technique    of    Early 

Greek  Sculpture,"  by  Stanley 

Casson.    (Oxford  :  Clarendon 

Press.     25s.  net) 

Mr.  Casson  has  already 
written  and  lectured  on  Greek 
methods  of  carving,  and  the 
present  book  is  an  amplification 
of  the  theories  he  has  put  for- 
ward. The  work  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  subject  from  an  his- 
torical and  the  second  from  a 
technical  standpoint.  In  a  pre- 
face the  author  stresses  the 
importance  which  such  a  study 
has  in  giving  an  insight  into  the 
aims  of  the  artist  himself,  as  well  as  offering  some  addi- 
tional evidence  as  to  date.  He  limits  his  enquiry  mainly 
to  the  period  extending  from  the  prehistoric  art  of  Crete 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C..  "  since  that 
date  marks  a  turning  point  in  Greek  methods  which  was 
more  important  than  any  which  preceded  it  or  which 
came  after."  lie  differentiates  between  the  technical 
processes  involved  in  the  cutting  of  hard  and  soft  stone, 
sculptors  in  the  former  taking  over  the  tools  of  the  gem 
engraver,  and  111  the  latter  those  of  the  carpenter.  Thus 
he  (hums  that  the  early  marble  workers  used  abrasives 
such  as  emery  or  sand,  the  saw  and  the  drill,  rather  than 
the  chisel  or  knife  more  commonly  employed  in  the 
softer  limestones.     With  the  discovery  >>i  iron  came  tools 
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of  far  greater  cutting  power  than  those  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  and  the  sculptor's  equipment  gradually  became 
fixed  to  the  tools  now  in  common  use — punch,  claw  tool, 
chisel,  drill  and  abrasives  used  mainly  in  the  latter  stages 
of  working.  Bronzework  is  dealt  with  in  separate 
chapters,  which  describe  the  change  in  technique  from 
the  early  wood  figures  covered  with  plates  of  metal  to 
the  large  sixth-century  bronzes  cast  in  sand  from  wood 
originals  (much  in  the  way  that  the  Vischer  family  at 
Nuremberg  worked  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies)  and  those  cast  by  the  eire  perdue  process. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  such  a  study 
as  this  could  have  been  made,  and  Mr.  Casson  has  naturally 
availed  himself  freely  of  the  rediscoveries  in  technique 
made  by  modern  sculptors  in  Britain.  Many  master- 
pieces of  Greek  sculpture  are  examined  minutely  and 
illustrated  in  excellent  plates  showing  details  of  tool- 
marks,  and  the  author  describes  exactly  how  he  imagines 
each  figure  or  relief  has  been  cut.  Considering  the  fact 
that  in  sculpture  each  successive  process  aims  at  getting 
rid  of  traces  of  tool-marks  left  in  the  preceding  stage, 
we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  is  really  quite  so 
easy  to  determine  how  a  work  has  been  carved.  It  is, 
for  example,  difficult  to  believe  that  the  lovely  Cycladic 
Harpist  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  was  made 
solely  by  abrasion,  and  the  fact  that  no  emery  rubbers 
have  been  found  in  excavation  seems  certainly  to  be 
against  the  theory  advanced  by  the  author  that  in  pre- 
historic days  marble  was  cut  almost  entirely  by  this 
means.  Several  inaccuracies  may  be  noted — as,  for 
instance,  that  some  early  bronzes  were  "  welded  "  (p.  47), 
that  snakestone  is  a  hard  stone  (p.  194),  that  "  a  chisel 
cannot  be  controlled  for  the  entire  length  of  its  stroke  " 
(p.  76),  or  that  it  works  more  quickly  than  a  punch 
(p.  181),  and  that  emery  cuts  quicker  than  iron  (p.  103). 
And  two  examples  of  Michael  Angelo's  technique  in  Lon- 
don— the  unfinished  tondo  in  the  Diploma  Gallery,  and 
the  Cupid  at  South  Kensington,  which  is  almost  entirely 
finished  with  the  chisel — disprove  the  author's  statement 
that  he  dispensed  with  the  chisel  and  went  straight  from 
claw  tool  to  abrasive  in  finishing  his  work. 

On  such  foundations  Mr.  Casson  has,  perhaps  rashly, 
constructed  a  "  Chronology  of  Stonecarvers'  Tools,"  in 
which  he  suggests  the  dates  at  which  certain  tools  came 
into  or  went  out  of  use.  According  to  this,  no  piece  of 
Greek  sculpture  which  bears  marks  of  the  chisel  can  be 
earlier  than  650  B.C.,  or  of  the  claw  tool  and  gouge  earlier 
than  550  B.C.,  and  no  carving  with  punch  marks  can  date 
between  about  1475  and  650  B.C.  And  when  he  uses 
his  theories  to  test  the  genuineness  of  an  object  on  tech- 
nical grounds — as  in  the  case  of  the  Minoan  statuette  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum — he  is  not  convincing. 

While  students  should  be  warned  to  use  some  of  the 
author's  statements  with  discretion,  the  book  remains  a 
most  valuable  and  original  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Greek  sculpture,  and  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly 
the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  or  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  selected. — R.P.B. 

"  The  Hindu  View   of  Art,"   by  Mulk   Raj   Anand. 

With   an   Introductory    Essay   by  Eric  Gill. 
(George    Allen    &     Unwin,    London.       8s.  6d.  net) 

In   his   preface,    Dr.    Anand    is   careful    to   explain    thai 


he  uses  the  word  art  "  in  a  spe«  ialised  sense  which  is 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  dictionary.  The  art  he  is 
concerned  with  is  Indian  art,  and  he  devotes  this  volume 
to  various  considerations,  religious,  philosophical,  socio- 
logical, aesthetic  and  technical,  which  he  believes  to  be 
necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  objects 
themselves.  The  prime  dogmas  of  his  creed  are  that  the 
Hindu  view  of  art  is  the  Hindu  view  of  life,  ami  that  life 
for  a  Hindu  is  a  sacrament.  Therefore,  everything  111 
Indian  art  has  a  divine  meaning  and  it  is  not  to  be  sug- 
gested  that  anything  is  merely  what  it  seems.  We  are, 
however,  warned  that  "  the  intuitive  realisation  of 
Reality,  God,  the  Higher  Self,  is  ...  .  only  acquired 
after  an  arduous  religious  practice."  Vet  we  are  left  to 
assume  that  every  poor  carpenter,  if  only  he  be  an  Indian, 
is  free  of  this  great  mystery.  On  p.  2  1  s  we  are  told 
that  "  truth  is  the  blood  of  India  "  :  a  biological  extension 
of  metaphysics  of  obvious  emotional  value,  but  very  little 
sense.  Dr.  Anand  has  very  efficiently  ransacked  Sanskrit 
literature  for  comments  upon  Indian  art.  He  does  not 
mention  that  the  works  he  has  so  skilfully  rifled  are 
written  in  a  tongue  that  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  the 
tongue  of  India.  Nor  does  he  hint  that  India  has  its 
own  materialistic  philosophy  to  set  beside  Western 
materialism,  or  attempt  to  define  Hinduism,  that  polyglot, 
polymorphous,  bewildering  postulate  that  consisl 
largely  of  sentiment.  Nor  does  he  suggest  by  anything 
that  he  has  written  or  by  his  choice  of  illustrations  that 
he  has  ever  paid  much  attention  to  Indian  art  as  it  exists 
in  all  its  varied  richness.  Art  criticism  without  reference 
to  objects  has  its  advantages  !  The  book  remains  a  very 
charmingly  written  survey  of  the  sentimental  Indian 
attitude  towards  things  Indian,  and  it  can  be  recom- 
mended to  any  conscience-stricken  European  materialist 
in  search  of  Oriental  sublimation. 

Mr.  Gill's  introduction  is  in  verv  much  the  same  vein. 
He,  of  course,  being  a  Catholic,  has  to  allow  that  other 
peoples,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  India,  are  human. 
And,  what  is  more,  he  allows  value  to  what  he  calls  the 
religion  of  materialism.  Indeed,  he  postulates  that  we 
are  all  realists,  and  so  is  forced  to  distinguish  between 
the  realism  of  a  work  of  art  and  the  realism  oi  .1  bicycle. 
He  complicates  matters  a  little  by  admitting  that  a  pan 
of  scissors  can  be  good,  while  denying  any  absolute  values 
in  a  work  of  art.  The  difference  seems  to  he  in  the 
activitv-purpose  of  the  one  and  the  contemplative  no- 
purpose  of  the  other.  At  any  rate,  one  must  know  all 
about  who  made  a  thing  before  one  can  judge  '  Mr  Gill 
also  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  Hindus  believe  in  a  future 
life,  for  which  this  lite  is  a  preparation.  I  Lere  he  is  w  rong. 
It  is,  however,  undeniably  true  that  various  oi  the  world's 
industrial  magnates  have  believed  in  a  future  lite,  but  I 
doubt  whether  .Mr.  ('.ill  would  allow  them  m'uch  Spirituality 
for  all   that.      K     DE    B.   CODRINGTON 

"  Wine,  Spirit  and  Sauce  Labels  of  the  Eighteenth 

and    Nineteenth    Centuries,"    by    Herbert    C.    Dent, 

M.B.E.      (H.  W.  Hunt,  Norwich.     250  copies, 

10s.   6d.   net) 

Major  Deni   needs  no  introduction  to  readers  oi    In  1 
Connoissei  R.      Ills  Piqut   and  Old  English  Bron      H 

Us   are   works  that   are  appreciated    bv   all   those   who. 
for  pleasure  or  profit,  are  interested  in  ait  and  antiquities 
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incorporated 


International  Studio 


While  some  collectors  assert  that  silver  wine  labels — or 
bottle  tickets  as  they  were  first  called — were  made  as 
early  as  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Major  Dent  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  to 
support  this  belief.  On  the  evidence  of  labels  whose 
makers  can  be  identified,  he  is  tempted  to  place  their 
introduction  somewhere  about  1740  to  1760,  a  conclusion 
that  is  borne  out  by  the  earliest  examples  in  his  own 
collection  which  bear  the  marks  of  silversmiths  recorded 
between  1739  and  1757.  Nor  is  it  until  about  1785  that 
it  is  possible  to  date  any  example  otherwise  than  ap- 
proximately . 

In  wine  labels,  as  in  all  the  other  minor  productions 
of  the  silversmith's  craft,  the  influences  of  the  brothers 
Adam,  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  are  very  noticeable. 
Some  few  designs  of  these  little  objects  parallel  so  closely 
those  utilised  by  shoe-buckle  makers  of  the  same  period 
that  it  would  seem  possible  that  both  are  the  products 
of  the  same  men  and  that  the  same  dies  were  used. 

Apart  from  the  purely  technical  aspects  of  his  subject, 
the  author  has  much  to  say  upon  the  names  of  the  various 
wines,  cordials  and  sauces  that  he  has  encountered  while 
bringing  his  own  collection  together.  He  enlivens  his 
pages  with  animadversions  on  such  wines  as  Bronte, 
Calcavella  and  Methuen.  The  last-named  was  apparently 
a  port,  so  styled  in  memory  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  of 
1703,  whereby,  as  Major  Dent  points  out,  the  age-old 
animosity  between  England  and  France  was  fostered  for 
another  hundred  years,  and  converted  the  inhabitants  of 
England  from  a  claret-drinking  to  a  port-drinking  people 
— such  of  them  as  could  afford  it. 

In  any  future  edition  of  the  book  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  slips  such  as  "  Wesley  "  for  Wellesley  will  be  avoided. 
Moreover,  since  this  is  the  first  work  to  be  devoted  to 
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1         HALL,       NORFOLK. 

ANCESTRAL    HOME  OF    THE  BEDING- 

1  US  FROM   "  SECRET  HIDING 

(  ES  "  (STANLEY  PAUL) 


SECRET  DOOR  TO  SMUGGLERS  BUNK 
ROOM,  OPERATED  BY  RELEASING  A  LATCH 
THROUGH     THE     TINY     HOLE     OVER     THE 

CHAIR FORMERLY      CONCEALED      BY      A 

GRANDFATHER  CLOCK  AT    THE 

"THREE         MARINERS,"         SCARBOROUGH 

FROM    "  SECRET    HIDING    PLACES  " 

(STANLEY    PAUL) 

this  particular  type  of  antiquity,  its  value  would  be  very 
materially  increased  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  as  a  whole — and  not  merely  in  the  silver  and 
ivory  examples  collected  by  Major  Dent — if  he  would 
widen  the  scope  of  his  treatise.  It  would  be  valuable 
if  he  wrere  to  include  not  only  examples  of  the  painted 
Lambeth  bottles  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  later 
engraved  decanters,  but  the  early  bottle  labels  of  wood 
and  parchment,  and  the  tickets  of  bone,  mother-o'-pearl, 
Pinchbeck,  steel,  and  enamel,  without  which,  as  he  con- 
fesses, no  collection  can  be  considered  complete,  the  more 
so  as  these  bear  no  makers'  marks  and  are  much  more 
difficult  to  date  than  the  silver  specimens. 

As  a  preliminary  essay  upon  a  very  fascinating  branch 
of  collecting,  Major  Dent's  latest  contribution  to  the 
collector's  library  deserves  recognition. 

"  Secret  Hiding  Places,"  by  Granville  Squiers. 
(Stanley  Paul,  London.  18s.  net) 
Mr.  Granville  Squiers'  book,  which  follows  Mr.  Allan 
Fea's  work  on  the  same  subject  after  an  interval  of 
thirty-two  years,  is  constructed  in  a  fairly  similar  manner, 
though  as  a  studied  thesis  it  covers  more  ground  and 
describes  a  greater  amount  of  items  than  the  earlier 
production.  During  this  space  of  time  a  few  well- 
accredited  examples  of  "  bolt  holes  "  have  been  lost  to 
us  through  fire  or  other  causes,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
several  specimens  have  come  to  light,  and  there  are 
doubtless  many  more  which  still  await  discovery.  Such 
ingenious  devices  as  exist  at  Moseley  old  Hall,  Stafford 
shire;      Ncvill     Holt     Hall,    Leicestershire;      Huddington 
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Court  and  Harvington  Hall.  Worcestershire  ;  Ufton 
Court,  Berks.  ;  and  Compton  Wynyates,  Warwick,  are 
all  dealt  with,  as  well  as  many  other  equally  cunning 
contrivances,  some  of  them  but  little  known,  and  others 
practically  overlooked.  Certain  of  the  drawn  sections 
and  actual  photographs  explanatory  of  entry  and  egress 
from  these  quaint  places,  show  considerable  capacity  m 
departing  from  a  merely  ordinary  mode  of  explanation. 
On  the  origin  of  subterranean  passages  Mr.  Squiers  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  his  judgment  : — "  The  secret  tunnel, 
built  as  a  secret  tunnel  could  never  have  remained  secret, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  a  Mystery — and,  as  such, 
would  always  be  talked  about.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
obvious  conduit  or  sewer  could,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
supplemented  by  some  other  arrangement,  blocked  up 
and  promptly  forgotten.  A  secret  entrance  could  then 
be  contrived  to  it  from  another  point  without  general 
knowledge  of  the  fact  getting  abroad. 

"  The  place  that  shows  signs  of  having  been  converted 
in  this  way  is  the  genuine  secret  passage."  It  is  probable 
that  nearly  all  subterranean  thoroughfares  were  originallv 
constructed  for  sewage  purposes,  though  of  a  height 
which  might  render  them  useful  as  a  means  of  exit  in 
case  of  danger.  The  author  wisely  remarks  : — "  Before 
me  as  I  write  is  a  collection  of  press  cuttings,  garnered 
over  a  period  of  years,  referring  to  finds  of  secret  passages. 
In  every  case  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  passage  '  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  river  ' — for  obvious  reasons." 

With  the  '"  priest  hole,"  the  camouflage  would  follow 
much  the  same  course  as  the  subterranean  passage.  Once 
a  building  had  been  actually  completed  and  the  workmen 
departed,  a  staunch  adherent  to  a  cause,  such  as  Nicholas 
Owen,  could,  if  ingenious  enough,  with  very  little  assist- 
ance, plan  out  and  construct  "  secrets  "  which  would  not 
appear  on  the  original  plan,  and  about  which  nothing 
would  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  restoration 
of  Medmenham  Abbey — of  Hell  Fire  Club  notoriety — 
which  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  had  carried  out  by  Italian 
workmen,  who  were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  the  local  people,  aroused  intense  curiosity, 
which  has  not  ceased  to  this  day. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  should  include  some  film 
stills  among  its  illustrations,  more  especially  as  in  one 
of  them  the  Pursuivant  and  his  myrmidons,  arrayed  in 
Soho  Elizabethan  costumes,  are  represented  as  conducting 
their  search  for  Father  Gerard  at  Broad  Oaks  (or  "  Brad- 
docks")  in  Essex,  before  a  fireplace,  which  stylistically 
belongs  to  a  later  date  than  1594,  when  the  hunting 
took  place. 

Apart  from  such  inconsistencies  as  this,  the  illustrations 
are  well  selected,  and  the  sectional  diagrams  certainly 
helpful.  An  amusing  illustration  of  a  practical  joke 
connected  with  a  hiding-place  in  an  old  house,  is  the  last 
in  the  book,  and  makes  a  cheerful  termination  to  what 
must  necessarilv  be  a  somewhat  sober  subject. — F.R. 

Collectors'  Books  Re-issued 

Collectors  and  antiquaries  will  doubtless  be  interested 
to  learn  that  Messrs  B.  T.  Batsford  have  recently  put 
on  the  market  cheaper  and  entirely  adequate  re-issues 
of  a  number  of  their  most  useful  books.  As  these  are 
in  almost  every  case  well  known,  at  least  by  repute,  it 
would    be   superfluo   -    to    make    extended    comment   on 


them  here,  but  the  occasion  is  certainly  worth  noting, 
as  it  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  to  fill  those  gaps 
in  a  library  which  are  apt  to  prove  embarra-Mii-  when 
a  particular  item  of  reference  is  required  at  short  notice 
Anyone  who,  for  instance,  is  interested  in  the  study  ot 
sepulchral  effigies  and  other  monuments  should  certainly 
possess  a  copy  of  English  Church  Monuments,  A.D.  1150- 
1550,  by  Fred  H.  Crossley,  ISA  21s  net  \part 
from  the  material  contained  in  the  text,  this  volume 
contains  a  really  remarkable  collection  of  illustrations, 
affording  a  valuable  conspectus  of  this  phase  of  art 
Another  useful  volume,  full  of  potentialities  for  the 
student,  is  Messrs.  F.  E.  Howard  and  F.  11.  Crossley's 
English  Chin rli  Woodwork  i-.5s.  net),  which  covers  a  ureat 
deal  of  ground  in  its  account  of  wooden  vaults,  screens, 
Bishops'  thrones,  lecterns,  pulpits  and  other  ecclesiastical 
adjuncts.  This,  again,  is  finely  illustrated,  as  is,  oi 
course,  Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox's  classic  volume  on  English 
Chinch  Fittings,  Furniture  and  Accessories  (us.  6d.  net), 
a  valuable  study  familiar  to  students.  Mr.  Aymer 
Yallance,  who  supplied  the  introduction  to  the  latter 
work,  is  himself  the  author  of  that  interesting  and  note- 
worth}-  study,  Old  Crosses  and  Lydi  Gates  wis.  od.  net), 
which  must  alwavs  be  interesting  if  onlv  for  the  reason 
that  the  writer  has  carefully  supplemented  his  illustra- 
tions and  accounts  of  existing  examples  with  pictorial 
records  of  such  as  have  long  since  passed  away. 

Turning  to  domestic  architecture,  two  works  by  Miss 
M.  Jourdain,  English  Decorative  Plaster  work  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  English  Interiors  in  Smaller  Houses  (1660-1830) 
(15s.  net  each),  are  both  highly  useful  works  of  reference, 
which,  apart  from  their  other  uses,  may  be  commended 
to  the  attention  of  period  decorators.  Another  work  in 
the  same  category  is  Professor  A.  E.  Richardson's  and 
Mr.  H.  Donaldson  Eberlein's  The  Smaller  English  House 
of  the  Later  Renaissance  (1660-1S30),  (15s.  net),  which 
presents  in  a  single  well-illustrated  volume  a  survey  ot 
the  development  of  domestic  architecture  during  the 
period,  paving  attention  to  individual  detail,  besides  dis- 
cussing general  tendencies.  A  fourth  edition  is  presented 
of  Mr.  G.  M.  Ellwood's  English  Furniture  ami  Decoration 
(1680-1800)  (15s.  net),  which  is  virtually  a  picture-book, 
containing  a  large  number  of  illustrations 

So  many  have  enjoyed  the  late  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll's 
Old  English  Household  Life,  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  a 
ready  demand  for  the  new  issue  produced  by  Messrs 
Batsford  at  t-'s.  od.  net.  From  it  can  be  obtained  an 
excellent  picture  of  a  life  which  is  rapidly  passing  away, 
and  its  numerous  illustrations  of  quaint  old  country  folk 
and  their  household  goods  is  irresistibly  fascinating. 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Pulbrook  is  on  similar  ground  in  l'he  English 
Countryside  and  English  Country  1. lie  and  Work,  the  lust 
edition  of  the  former  antedating  Miss  Jekyll's  book  by 
more  than  a  decade.  These  three  volumes  are  published 
uniform,  and  anybody  who  wishes  to  read,  whether  for 
study  or  entertainment,  about  the  old-fashioned  life  ot 
rural  England,  cannot  do  better  than  join  company  with 
these  intriguing  narratives. 

Other  new  issues  include  Dr.  Charles  VV.  Budden's 
English  Gothic  Churches  the  Story  oj  then  Architecture, 
Mr.  Sydney  R.  Jones's  Touring  England  by  Road  and 
Byway  (5s.  net  each),  which  incidentally  reproduces  .1 
number    of    this     well-known     artist -author's     delightful 
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drawings,    and    .Mr.     W.    Teignmouth    Shore's    Touring 
I  ondon  (2s    1  d.  nel 

.Now  and  again  one  could  wish  that  the  opportunity 
had  been  taken,  on  correcting  sheets,  to  bring  certain 
references  up  to  date  in  some  oi  the  books  mentioned 
in  this  brief  account.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  one  has 
to  recognise  in  an  allusion  to  "  W.  H.  Lever,  Esq.,  MR" 
the  personality  of  the  1st  Viscount  Leverhulme,  the 
earliest  of  whose  titles  (the  baronetcy)  was  created  as 
long  ago  as  191 1.  But  details  like  this  present  difficulties 
to  the  uninitiated  only,  and  one  sincerely  hopes  that  the 
re-issue  of  these  various  volumes  will  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  the  mass  of  those  interested  in  Knglish 
life  and  craftsmanship. 

"  The     Print     Collectors'     Quarterly,"      edited     by 

Campbell    Dodgson,    C.B.E.  j      Sub-Editor,    R.    A. 

Walker.    Vol.  20,  No.  3,  July,  1933.     (Dent,  London. 

17s.  6d.  net) 

Though  a  passing  allusion  to  certain  plates  by  "  Phiz  " 
in  the  Pickwick  Papers  would  have  neatly  rounded  off 
his  theme,  Mr.  Reginald  W.  M.  Wright  gives  a  pleasant 
enough  gossip  on  The  City  of  Bath  and  its  Prints  in  the 
July  issue  of  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly.  Com- 
mencing with  Speed's  Plan  of  the  Bathe  of  1610,  the 
author  not  only  covers  a  good  deal  of  topographical 
material,  but  spices  his  account  with  an  impression  of 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth-century  in- 
habitants of  the  ancient  city.  George  Morland's  Sketch 
Books  and  their  Publishers  is  a  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Francis  Buckley  has  written  before,  and  his  analysis  of 
the  various  authorised  and  unauthorised  versions  is  well 
worth  noting.  Besides  the  usual  editorial  notes,  Mr. 
Campbell  Dodgson  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on 
An  Undescribed  State  of  Durer's  St.  Jerome  in  Penitence, 
B.61.  Though  the  differences  from  the  ordinary  state 
are  minute,  Mr.  Dodgson  seems  to  be  justified  in  accepting 
them  as  indicating  that  the  impression  described  is  a  very 
early  one,  before  Diirer  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  plate. 
It  belongs  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Barlow,  of  Manchester.  Other 
contributors  to  the  number  are  Mr.  Martin  Hardie  on 
The  Etchings  and  Engravings  of  Stanley  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman  on  The  Etchings  of  Julius 
Komjdti.     All  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 

"After  the  Battle,"   by  David  Learmonth. 
(Hutchinson,  London.      7s.  6d.  net) 

Though  presented  in  the  guise  of  a  novel,  Mr.  David 
Learmonth's  latest  book  has  the  air  of  being  based  on 
actual  experience,  and,  as  such,  forms  an  interesting 
record  of  army  life  immediately  after  the  Armistice. 
Anyone  who  was  serving  at  that  time,  or  earlier,  will 
recognise  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Learmonth's  picture  of 
Office  "  wangles,"  and  of  a  military  existence  as  it  was 
in  days  which  have  passed  into  history.  From  the  Army 
of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine,  the  author  takes  his  readers 
to  Salisbury  Plain  and  thence  to  the  riots  in  Belfast, 
telling  his  story  with  a  disregard  of  purple  patches  un- 
usual in  a  modern  writer  on  a  military  theme.  That  this 
simplii  !i  >,i  treatmenl  ha  its  advantages  will  be  readily 
'  eded  by  those  who,  while  enjoying  a  good  army  yarn, 
ive  com'  to  detest  the  blood,  mire  and  pornography 
novel.      Mr.  Learmonth  gives  us  truth 


without  dirt  :  a  detail  which  did  not  deter  the  present 
reviewer  from  sacrificing  several  hours  of  sleep  m  following 
the  fortunes  of  Terry  Mainwaring  and  his  varied  associates' 

"  Catalogue    de    la    Collection    d'Armes    Anciennes, 

Europeenes     et     Orientales     de     Charles     Buttin." 

(Charles  Buttin,  Rumilly,  Haute   Savoie. 

40  frs.  net.) 

M.  Charles  Buttin's  death,  a  lew  months  ago,  has 
left  a  gap,  difficult  to  till  in  the  ranks  of  that  small  band 
of  enthusiasts  who  hold  that  fine  armours  and  beautiful 
weapons  are  the  supreme  work's  of  art  produced  by  the 
master  metalworkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Re- 
naissance. For  M.  Buttin  was  a  great  scholar,  bringing 
to  his  researches  enthusiasm,  unlimited  patience  and  wide 
knowledge,  together  with  the  experience  that  can  come 
only  through  the  actual  purchase  and  constant  handling 
of  fine  arms.  He  was  a  collector  of  catholic  tastes  m 
the  field  which  he  made  particularly  his  own,  and  this 
memorial  catalogue  of  his  collection  bears  witness  to  tin- 
vast  amount  of  valuable  work  that  he  achieved.  As  a 
collector,  his  interests  were  centred  rather  upon  those 
aspects  of  the  armourer's  and  cutler's  crafts  that  even 
yet  have  met  with  but  little  attention,  for  they  afforded 
him  more  or  less  unhampered  opportunity  for  acquisition, 
and  ample  scope  for  his  abilities  as  a  student.  His 
collection  is  unusually*  rich  in  the  decorative  hunting 
hangers  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkably 
interesting  and  valuable  series  of  early  bayonets  from 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  M.  Buttin  also  achieved  distinction  as  a  col- 
lector of  Eastern  arms,  and  this  catalogue,  with  its  full 
descriptions,  ample  bibliographical  references  and  ade- 
quate illustrations,  will  find  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of 
all  collectors  beside  that  admirable  study  of  the  Oriental 
aspect  of  this  vast  subject  by  the  late  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  collection,  the  fruits  of 
years  of  work,  will  not  be  dispersed  but  may  be  secured 
as  a  permanent  memorial  to  a  man,  the  loss  of  whom 
will  be  long  felt  by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

"  Canons  of  Giant  Art,   Twenty   Torsos  in  Heroic 

Landscapes,"  by  Sacheverell   Sitwell. 

(Faber    &    Faber,    London.       7s.  6d.  net) 

Let  no  one  be  frightened  by  Mr.  Sitwell's  turbulently 
resounding  title.  The  canons  are  as  charming  as  they 
are  ingenious,  and  the  torsos  scattered  through  the  heroic 
landscape  are  not  so  unfinished  but  they  reveal  the 
beauty  of  the  thought  that  inspired  them  and  the  beauty 
of  the  material  in  which  they  are  wrought.  Tin-  reading 
aloud  of  poetry  seems  to  be  a  lost  art,  but  here  if  ever 
is  poetry  written  for  the  voice,  poetry  with  the  morning 
of  Europe  in  it  and  the  magic  of  a  time  when  gods  walked 
the  earth,  and  there  was  a  nymph  in  every  stream  and 
a  faun  in  every  thicket.  Take  the  opening  of  "  Landscape 
with  the  Giant  Orion  "  : 

This  is  the  South  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  ; 
Look!      Oh,    look    while    I    (an    hold    it    here 
On  this  wood  of  chestnuts  and   of  ilex    trees  ; 
See    the    great    distance    like   a    sigh   cease   breath  : 
Look    back    along    the    (hffs    upon    the    hot    blue    sea  ! 
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Who  could  forbear  from  chanting  that  conjuring  of  the 
ancient  Mediterranean  seaboard  before  the  cactus  came, 
before  the  orange  grove.  And  again  when  Mr.  Sitwell 
muses  by  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  where  the  bees  drummed 
in  the  dome  : — 

How  sweet  such  death,   with  honey  from  the  flowers, 
A  little  air,  a  little  light,  and  drone  of  wings, 
To  long  monotony,  to  prison  of  the  tomb  ! 
But  he  did  not  know  it.     His  bones  picked  clean, 
Were  any  other  bones.      The  trick  is  in  our  mind  : 
They  love  not  a  bed,   nor  raiment  for  their  bones, 
They  are  happy  on  cold  stone  or  in  the  acting  water, 
And  neither  care,  nor  care  not,  they  are  only  dead. 
And    yet    again    this    from    "  The    Enchanted    Palace  " 
founded  on  a  picture  by  Claude  : — 

Dawn  is  the  hour  of  death,  the  hour  of  birth, 
Let  us  die,  at  dawn,  with  eyes  upon  the  morning  ! 
All  shadows  fall,  all  love's  illusions, 
Fallen,  all  fallen,  like  the  dead  leaves  gone, 
No  arms  can  comfort  us,  no  press  of  hands, 
It  is  as  death,  this  country  of  the  ilex, 
The  hollow  shore,  and  the  Enchanted  Palace. 
Mr.    Sitwell   has   strung  his   poems   on   old   legends,    and 
old   works   of   art.     The   Farnese   Hercules,   the   Hermes 
of  Praxiteles,   the   Laocoon   of  El   Greco,   the   legends  of 
Orion,  of  the  Centaurs,  of  Tineas,  of  Bacchus,  all  serve 
to  provide  themes  for  his  deft  and  delightful  improvisa- 
tion.    It  is  our  world's  morning  that  he  sings,  but  there 
are  undertones  of  sadness  in  all  his  songs.      If  it  is  a  world 
of  beauty  it  is  also  a  world  of  ghosts,  and  death  to  Mr. 
Sitwell    as    to    Homer    is    the    irreparable    disaster.      Mr. 
Sitwell  dedicates  this  book  to  his  sister,  and  it  is  agreeable 
to  notice  throughout  the  poems  something  of  Miss  Sit- 
well's  power  of  imagination  that  in  a   flash  presents  a 
vivid  concrete  image,  and  something  also  of  her  love  of 
words  for  their  own  sake. 

"  How  to  Paint  Portraits,"  by  Clifford  Hall. 
(John   Lane,  London.     6s.  net) 

Mr.  Hall's  little  guide  to  portrait  painting  should  be 
useful  to  amateurs  and  to  students,  for  he  deals  with  the 
essentials  and  illustrates  his  teaching  with  examples  of 
the  masters  and  with  his  own  work,  showing  it  as  it 
progresses  from  stage  to  stage.  His  advice  is  sound  ; 
and  if  he  falters  a  little  when  he  discusses  the  likeness 
as  likeness  and  the  picture  as  picture,  he  falters  in  good 
company.  Anyway,  he  has  the  sense  to  point  out  that 
sitters  generally  want  a  recognisable  portrait,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  good  likeness  should  not  also 
make  a  good  picture.  His  insistence  on  the  necessity 
for  the  continual  use  of  a  sketch-book  is  rightly  emphatic  ; 
and  his  dictum  that  in  the  preliminary  drawing  the 
essential  features  and  both  eyes  (when  the  portrait  is  not 
in  profile)  should  be  set  down  before  the  outline  of  the 
face  is  drawn,  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  beginner. 
To  return  to  the  question  of  likeness,  Mr.  Hall  gives  it 
as  his  experience  that  in  the  art  class  those  who  secure 
the  best  likeness  of  the  model  are  usually  weak  in  their 
drawing.  This  fact,  if  generally  confirmed,  would  seem 
to  have  curious  psychological  implications  and  might 
explain  why  the  self-expression  of  an  artist  is  so  apt 
to  destroy  all  other  forms  of  expression.  Mr.  Hall  has 
much  that  is  practical  to  say  of  canvases  and  pigments. 


"  Paris,"    by   the    Comtesse    Jean    de    Pange,    with 

Eight   Illustratione   in   Colour   by    Eleanor  Deacon. 

(A.   &  C.  Black,  London.     2s.  6d.  net) 

This,  the  latest  addition  to  Messrs  Black's  "  Peeps 
at  Great  Cities,"  is  as  pleasant  a  description  of  Paris  as 
the  visitor,  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  the  city  than 
the  show  places,  could  desire.  The  show  places,  of 
course,  are  mentioned,  but  it  is  the  Paris  of  the  Freix  h 
that  is  brought  before  us  by  one  who  lives  in  it  and  loves 
and  knows  it  as  only  a  lover  can  know.  The  author 
writes  of  the  changes  she  has  seen  durum  the  present 
century,  and  all  her  descriptions  have  their  roots  m 
history.  One  of  the  most  agreeable  passages  in  the  book 
is  that  in  which  she  directs  a  young  English  visitor  who 
drives  her  through  the  rues  and  boulevards  she  wishes 
him  to  see.  Another  is  that  in  which  she  explains  the 
home  life  lived  by  the  Parisians  themselves  so  sharply 
in  contrast  with  the  cosmopolitan  life  of  that  artificial 
Paris  which  is  all  the  uninstructed  visitor  sees.  The 
illustrations  are  pleasing,  and  there  is  a  very  clear  plan 
of  the  city  showing  the  position  of  the  famous  buildings. 

"  The    Stories    of    Basei,    Berne    and    Zurich,"    by 
M.  D.  Hottinger.      (Dent,  London.     5s.  6d.  net) 

Thousands  of  people  have  visited  Switzerland  and 
admired  the  scenic  beauty  for  which  that  country  is  so 
justly  famous.  Yet  of  those  how  many,  one  wonders, 
have  realised  to  what  extent  treasures  of  art  and  his- 
torical interest  are  stored  up  in  its  towns  and  what  an 
important  part  those  townships  have  played  in  the 
intellectual,  artistic  and  political  development  of  mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  Europe  ?  It  is  this  story  Mr.  Hottinger 
has  set  out  to  write,  and  he  has  done  so  in  a  most  pleasing 
and  arresting  manner.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  the 
past  live  and  describing  with  a  sure  touch  the  archi- 
tectural and  artistic  beauties  of  the  three  principal  cities 
of  Alemanic   Switzerland — Basel,   Berne,   and   Zurich. 

With  admirable  lucidity,  the  salient  characteristics  of 
those  towns  are  outlined  and  summed  up.  Basel's  his- 
tory, the  author  says,  is  economic,  Berne's  military,  and 
that  of  Zurich  political.  He  shows  how  Basel  once  a 
Bishopric — where  an  Kmperor  was  crowned,  became  a 
seat  of  art  and  learning  to  mention  but  Holbein  and 
Erasmus — and  the  home  of  great  merchant  princes  not 
unlike  the  house  oi  the  Fuggers  oi  Augsburg.  Berne,  a 
town  of  soldiers,  was  governed  by  a  powerful  oligarchy, 
always  ready  for  a  fight  ami  continually  extending  her 
possessions  l>v  conquest,  emerging  victor  in  the  war 
against  Burgundy  and  gradually  establishing  her  militar) 
ascendancy  over  the  neighbouring  cantons 

Zurich,  beloved  of  Charlemagne,  her  government  m  w  huh 
the  guilds  had  a  voice,  shrewd  and  practic  al,  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Swiss  Reformation  under  the  impulse  ol  Zwingli. 
Incidentally,  she  provided  a  little-known  link  with 
England  by  one  oi  her  scholars  being  tutoi  to  I  adj  Jane 
Grey,  whose  letters,  neatly  written  m  latin,  are  still 
preserved  in  the  State  Archives  ol  the  town 

The  book  displays  a  very  considerable  knowledge  ol 
local   detail  ;     it    is  carefully    planned,    the   style   clear   and 

flowing:     altogether    a    work    that    makes    fascinating 

reading.  With  its  illustrations  and  three  maps  the  book 
constitutes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  "  Mediaeval 
Town    Series." 
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CURRENT  ART  NOTES 


JOIN    THE    FUND 

No  less  than  three  of  the  plates  in  this  issue  illustrate 
highly  important  works  of  art  secured  for  the  British 
Empire — The  Mass  of  St.  Giles,  Job  in  his  Misery, 
and  the  Monymusk  Reliquary — by  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund.  Despite  lean  times,  the  Fund  has 
never  been  keener  than  it  now  is  in  enriching  our  public 
collections.  Let  everyone  who  can  spare  a  guinea  show 
their  appreciation  by  taking  up  membership.  Write  to 
the  Secretary,  N.A.-C.F.,  Hertford  House,  Manchester 
Square,   London,   W.i. 

OUR  PLATES 

Two  noteworthy  acquisitions  for  public  galleries  are 
reproduced  in  colour  among  our  plates  :  The  Mass  of 
St.  Giles  for  London,  and  Tiepolo's  Banquet  of  Cleopatra 
for  Melbourne.  During  the  time  that  the  latter  work 
was  exhibited  in  London  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  it 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  interested  attention,  and  now 
that  it  has  reached  its  new  home,  our  illustration  will 
serve  at  once  to  familiarise  the  work  throughout  Australia, 
and  to  recall  it  to  its  British  admirers. 

Public  interest  in  The  Mass  of  St.  Giles  fully  warrants 
the  publication  of  a  colour  plate  from  so  remarkable 
an  example  of  the  fifteenth-century  Netherlandish  School. 
In  announcing  last  month  the  presentation  of  this 
important  work  to  the  National  Gallery  by  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  we  illustrated  the  picture  in 
double-tone,  in  order  that  our  readers  might  be  able 
to  recall  the  details  of  its  composition.  Now  we  take 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  place  before  them  a 
reproduction  revealing  the  rich  and  glowing  colour  which 
is  one  of  the  picture's  chief  glories.  Without  attempting 
to  recapitulate  from  our  last  issue  the  history  of  this 
and  the  companion  work,  The  Legend  of  St.  Giles,  now 
at  length  so  happily  reunited,  we  may  at  least  recall 
that  the  setting  of  The  Mass  is  placed  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  which  we  here  see  in 
all   its   mediaeval   glory. 

Most  of  our  other  plates  are  discussed  elsewhere  in 
•  in     issue-,   bu1   a   lev,    words  must    be  said  of  the  group 


of  John  and  Randolph  Corbet  :  an  interesting  example 
by  Joseph  Michael  Wright,  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Mr.  Collins  Baker  when  he  wrote  Lely  and 
the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters.  Measuring  55  in.  by  50!  in., 
the  canvas,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  shows  the  two  boys  posed  against  a  terrace 
background,  the  balustrade  of  which  is  surmounted  by 
statues  in  the  classical  taste. 

This  particular  branch  of  the  ancient  and  widespread 
Corbet  (or  Corbett)  family  descended  from  John  Corbet 
of  Stoke,  Salop,  who,  created  a  baronet  in  1627,  became 
a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Parliament.  His  grandson, 
another  Sir  John,  the  3rd  baronet,  wedded  twice,  the 
boys  of  Michael  Wright's  portrait  being  his  sons  of  the 
second  marriage  (with  Frances,  daughter  of  Randolph 
Egerton,  of  Betley,  Staffs.).  They,  however,  are  said 
to  have  predeceased  their  father,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
baronetcy,  which  became  extinct  in  1750,  descended 
through  Sir  John's  only  surviving  son  of  the  first 
marriage. 

MELBOURNE'S  TIEPOLO 

On  January  31st,  1744,  Count  Francesco  Algarotti, 
councillor  to  His  Majesty  August  III.,  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland,  wrote  from  Venice  to  Count  Briihl 
at  Dresden  announcing  that  he  had  just  bought  a  picture 
"  which  may  give  His  Majesty  a  true  idea  of  the  Venetian 
School  in  its  most  noble  and  majestic  style.  It  is  a 
picture  which  Mons.  Tiepolo  had  begun  some  time  ago 
for  others,  and  which  he  consented  to  yield  to  my 
entreaties  and  finish  for  His  Majesty.  It  represents  the 
Feast  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  is  the  most 
beautiful  noblest  and  richest  that  the  modern  Schools 
can  produce." 

The  picture,  for  which  Algarotti  proposed  to  pay 
Tiepolo  300  sequins,  reached  Dresden  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  according  to  some  accounts  was  retained  by 
Briihl  for  his  private  collection.  However  that  may 
be,  it  did  not  remain  very  long  in  Germany.  The 
extravagance  of  the  King  and  his  minister,  combined 
with    the    economic    consequences    of    the    Seven     Years' 
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War,  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fact  that  on  May  22nd, 
1765,  a  Collection  Hoyale  de  Tableaux,  venus  de  Saxe, 
was  put  up  to  public  auction  by  Arnoldus  Dankmeyer 
at  Amsterdam.  Item  54  in  the  catalogue,  a  copy  oi 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Dresden  archives,  was  described 
as  "  /.  B.  Tiepolo,  Le  repas  de  Cleopatre  et  de  Marc 
Antoine."  It  was  purchased  by  Catherine  the  Great, 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
adorn,  rather  oddly,  the  ceiling  of  the  White  Saloon  in 
the  St.  Michael  Palace.  It  was  through  the  White 
Saloon  that  Count  Pahlen  and  Nicholas  Zubov  led  their 
tipsy  fellow-conspirators  to  the  murder  of  the  mad 
Czar  Paul  I.  on  the  night  of  March  nth,  1801.  The 
St.  Michael  Palace,  more  a  fortress  than  a  dwelling, 
was  not  a  favourite  residence  of  Paul's  successor, 
Alexander  I.,  and  it  was  no  doubt  during  his  reign  that 
the  art  treasures  it  contained  were  removed  to  the 
Winter  Palace  and  the  Hermitage. 

Tiepolo's  picture  remained  in  the  Hermitage  until 
the  effects  of  economic  stress,  to  which  it  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  sensitive,  resulted  in  its  being  sold  once  more, 
this  time  by  the  Soviet  Government.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  retell  the  story  of  its  recent  purchase  for  the  sum  of 
^25,000  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Felton  Bequest,  who  have 
presented  it  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria. 

The  majority  of  those  who  have  seen  the  picture  in 
London,  during  its  exhibition  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
will  agree  that  Algarotti's  opinion  of  it  was  not  unduly 
sanguine.  If  for  some  critics  it  was  at  once  too  redolent 
of,  and  yet  too  different  from,  Veronese,  and  for  at 
least  two  members  of  the  general  public  a  little  unlike 
Shakespeare,  the  fact  remains  that  Tiepolo  very  likely 
knew  disobligingly  little  and  cared  less  about  Shakespeare 
and,  despite  his  own  flamboyant  and  thoroughly  rococo 
genius,  cared  a  great  deal  for  Veronese.  There  has  also 
been  a  tendency  to  question,  in  view  of  Tiepolo's  notorious 
fecundity  and  habitual  employment  of  collaborators, 
whether  the  work  was  entirely  his  own.  A  fair  answer 
to  this  question  might  be  that  while  the  figures  were 
very  probably  wholly  by  Tiepolo,  the  architecture  and 
some  of  the  decorative  accessories  may  well  have  been 
painted  by  Mengizzi-Colonna,  whose  astonishing  gift  for 
that  kind  of  thing,  as  well  as  his  faithful  and  inveterate 
association  with  Tiepolo,  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
Cleopatra  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Labia. 

The  source  of  the  episode  depicted  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  a  passage  in  Pliny's  Natural  History  (cf.  Philemon 
Holland's  translation,  London,  1634,  2nd  Ed.,  Book  IX., 
Chapter  XXIII.) ,  where  it  is  related  that  Cleopatra 
wagered  Antony  that  she  "  would  spend  upon  him  at 
one  supper  one  hundred  hundred  thousand  sestertii," 
and  did  so  by  dissolving  a  priceless  pearl  in  "  a  cruet 
of  sharp  vinegar  .  .  .  and  as  soon  as  it  was  liquefied, 
drank  it  off."  The  judge  of  this  expensive  gesture  was 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  the  notorious  rake  who  later  went 
over  to  Octavius  Caesar  and  to  whom  Horace  addressed 
his  famous  Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor  ode  (Book  1. 
Ode  vii.).  He  is  the  venerable  personage  seated  next 
to  Antony  in  the  painting. 

An  oil-sketch  for  the  picture,  differing  from  it  only 
in  the  architectural  setting  and  some  minor  details,  is 
in  the  Cognacq  collection  in  Paris.  Tins  sketch  is  said 
to   have   belonged    to   Algarotti   himself,    and    at    .1    Liter 


time  n  was  in  the  collection  ol  Princess  Mathilda 
France.  It  was  engraved  bv  Retro  Monaco  under  Un- 
title of  The  Banquet  \l  and  Abigail,  though  it 
appears  to  bear  singularly  little  relation  to  those  biblical 
personages.  Finally,  two  very  slight  and  rapid  skel 
have  been  identified  by  .Mr.  Randall  Davies,  among  the 
superb  collection  of  Tiepolo  drawings  in  tin-  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  as  preliminary  notes  tor  the  figures 
oi  Cleopatra,  Antony  and  Plancus  in  the  picture  which 
i-  one  of  his  most  striking  pun  Iium--,  lor  the  Melbourne 
Gallery. 

OLD  MASTER  FOR  OTTAWA 

That  Canada  may  eventually  have  her  own  \rt- 
Collections  Fund  is  foreshadowed  by  a  statement  made 
by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  in  London.  The 
N.A.-C.F.  has  recently  purchased  for  ^400,  from  the 
sale  of  the  late  Lord  Barrymore's  collection,  .1  picture 
by  Jan  Lievens,  and  has  presented  it  to  tin-  National 
Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  It  is  illustrated  as  a  full- 
page  plate  on  page  153  of  this  issue. 

The  National  Art-Collection's  Fund  has  set  itself  to 
organise  public  opinion,  and  to  secure  works  of  art  ol 
all  times  to  enrich  the  museums  and  galleries  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  purchase  and  presentation  of 
this  picture  is  in  line  with  this  policy.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  gift  will  be  the  means  of  encouraging  art  lovers  in 
Canada  either  to  create  a  Canadian  Art-Collections  Fund 
for  the  museums  of  the  Dominion,  or  become  members 
of  the  Fund  in  Britain  in  large  numbers. 

Jan  Lievens  was  a  fellow-worker  with  Rembrandt, 
and  the  picture  was  painted  in  1631  when  the  two  artists 
parted  company,  Rembrandt  for  Amsterdam  and  Lievens 
for  Leyden.  The  subject  is  Job  in  Ins  Misery  ;  it  is  a 
tour -de-force  of  painting  and  an  important  example  ol 
Dutch  art  of  the  period.  The  history  of  the  picture 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it 
has  been  noted  by  Waagen,  and  by  Schneider  who- 
reproduced   it  in   his  book  on  the  artist. 

GOTHIC  ART 

Unquestionably  the  outstanding  object  111  the  recent 
exhibition  of  Gothic  sculpture  at  Messrs.  W.  I-  I'mts' 
galleries  ((>,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London)  was  tin- 
splendid  Virgin  and  Child  (No.  2)  in  soft  stone  from  the 
Museum  van  Stalk  at  Haarlem.  It  was  described  as. 
of  the  Burgundian  School  and  dated,  rather  Loosely,  .1^ 
fourteenth  century;  but  there  can  In-  very  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  work  oi  the  i.hm-i- 
ol  the  He  de  France  <>i  the  middle  or  third  quartei  oi 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is,  moreover,  ooteworthj  in 
that  it  still  retains  some  traces  ol  iK  original  gild 
A    second    item    that    called    lor    especial    notice    was    the 

Nottingham   alabaster   Annunciation,  ol   tin-   lattei    pari 
oi   the  fourteenth  century,   in  its  original  wooden  case, 

the    wings    ol     which    are    painted     with     St       Ursula        H 
came     from     the     Museum     at     Cologne,     and      forms     an 

interesting    and    important    document    in    the    .ill    too 
fragmentary   chronicle   of    Nottingham's   mediaeval   >  on 
tinental    trade.      Two   armoured    figures   oi    St     <.. 
were    oi    quite    miuimi.iI     interesl     to    students    oi     the 
iconography  oi  tins  warrioi  saint,  especially  the  latei  oi 
the  two,  circa   1.500   1510.  with  its  long  pleated  surcoat 
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ack    .in.l    white    banded    with    goli 
slight   dai  '    i-  --nil  ildierh    represenl 

giving    the    beholder    an    illuminating    glimpse    ol    the 
splendoui     oi     the    panoplies    ot     the     [tahan    wai 
Louis    XII     and    I  rancois    I 

The  exhibition  also  included  a  few  objects  of  sixteenth- 
century  date,  and  among  those  must  be  1  armingly 
representative  little  boxwood  carving    from   the  Spitzer 
■:    and  a  silver-gill   pax  oi    ttal                in  oi   tin- 
third  quarter  ol  the  century.        Vmong  other  metalwork 
noticeable  two  cast    bronze  woodwisses   and  a   gilt 
figure    of    a    naked    vouth.    the    central    sunken    panel    in 
\  It  from  a  book  cover,  embossed  with  the  nimbed 
ainl     fourteenth   century),   and   a   charming 
mourning  Madonna  oi  silver-gilt  probably  from  the  foot 
of   a    CaU-arv    (No.    1$).     Described    as    German    about 
1520,    it   would    appear   rather    to    be    Burgundian    and 
forty   years  earlier. 

BATTLE  PRINTS  AT  WHITEHALL 

The  collection  of  British  military  battle  prints  formed 
by  Colonel  C.  de  W.  Crookshank.  M.P.,  a  selection  from 
which  has  been  on  view  during  the  past  two  months  in 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in  Whitehall,  is. 
whole,  probably  the  most  important  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  brought  together.  Numbering  some 
15,000  prints  and  books,  the  collection  represents  the 
results  of  twenty-five  years  of  search  and  study.  Colonel 
Crookshank's  generosity  in  giving  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
to  the  British  nation  met  with  a  very  gracious  meed 
of  appreciation  when,  on  opening  the  Exhibition,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  presented  him  with  the  Chesney 
medal,  which  is  bestowed  only  in  recognition  of  such 
services. 

The  prints  selected  for  exhibition  represent  a  very 
small  part  of  the  collection,  but  they  serve  most  admirably 
to  illustrate  its  very  wide  scope  and  to  emphasise  the 
care  that  has  gone  to  its  compilation.  It  is  representative 
of  every  branch  of  the  engraver's  craft  as  applied  to 
this  form  of  art.  Every  example  shown  is  outstanding 
either  for  its  quality'  or  rarity,  or  deemed  worthy  of 
inclusion  for  its  popular  interest. 

Unquestionably,  the  Siege  of  Breda,  signed  Jac.  Callot 
in.  et  fecit,  but  inadvertently  ascribed  in  the  Catalogue 
to  J.  G.  Bronchorst,  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  both 
historically  and  artistically  the  most  important  print 
in  the  exhibition.  It  was  to  produce  this  remarkable- 
record  of  the  siege  of  1625,  conducted  by  Ambrogio 
Spinola,  that  Callot  was  invited  by  the  Infanta  Isabella 
Clara    Eugenia  to  Brussels  in  that  ye: 

01  very  considerable  interest,  from  their  large  size  and 
"  narrative  "  treatment,  though  of  crude  execution,  are 
Thompson's    Wexford,    which    includes   a    delineation — it 

oi    Miss    Redmond, 
'  bel    lead'  d    Hamilton   and    Williams' 

Culloden,      published      six      month.-;     alter     the      battl 

tically,  a   m<  tory  production   is    \.ugustin 

"'•'  I  L.S."    (L     Sullr 

I  in  1717  and  republished  in  1797,     1  0 
1 
1  opper  plat<-  for  tins  pri 

1 1.<-    An 

apart 


fron]   the  wn   plates  after  Trumbull  oi    Bunker's 

/////  and     ■  hich    should    be  compared    with    the 

interesting  French  and  German  copies  of  them  and 
th,.  rare  Death  oj  Wolf,  by  Houston  after  Penny,  the 
exhibition  contains  main-  other  noteworthy  prints, 
including  Canot's  scarce  Landing  at  Quebet  and  Maverick's 
Fort  q  la,  1813.     Decoratively,  however,  some 

oi    the    mosl  in1    are    the    crudely    coloured    and 

executed  engravings,  oi  which  the  Louisbourg,  by  Brooks 
.hi,  1  f.  Stevens,  and  G  Thompson's  Buenos  Ayres  of 
[806,  are  good  and  interesting  examples.  They  possess 
just  thai  ame  indefinable  quality  that  renders  many 
ol  the  less  polished  sporting  prints  of  the  eighteenth 
century  so  much  more  desirable  than  the  productions 
oi  the  acknowledged  masters.  By  courteous  permission, 
it  is  possible  to  illustrate  the  Louisbourg  among  the 
plates  111  this  issue,  from  Colonel  Crookshank's  useful 
volume  on  Prints  of  British  Military  Operations:  .1 
Catalogue  Raisonne  (London  ;  Adlard  &  Son  and  West 
Newman,    Ltd.,    1921). 

The  exhibition  includes  one  or  two  items  that  do  not 
come  strictly  within  the  category  of  "  prints."  One  of 
these  is  the  large  panel  of  printed  linen  representing 
the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,  presumably  a  portion  of  a  bed- 
hanging.  A  similar  piece  has  been  presented  by  I  tor 
Majesty  The  Oueen  to  the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military 
Museum  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  A  second  is  the  contem- 
porary diorama  in  water-colours  of  the  Battle  of  Fleurus, 
in  which  Marshal  Jourdan  defeated  the  Austrians  on 
June  26th,  1794.  It  illustrates  the  first  use  of  the 
balloon  in  warfare.  With  it  is  shown  Le  Beau's  line 
engraving  of  the  battle,  after  Naudet. 

Admittedly  the  exhibition  catalogue  is  a  "  skeleton  " 
only,  but  two  comments  may  not  be  inapposite.  No.  99, 
Pinkie  '1547)  is  stated  to  be  the  "  earliest  contemporary 
British  print."  The  print  exhibited  is  not  an  original, 
but,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  an  early  nineteenth-century 
copy  ;  and  E\-ans'  Waterloo,  described  as  "  evidently 
got  out  for  sale  in  the  streets  "  presumably  just  after 
the  battle,  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  production 
of  the   'thirties  or   'forties. — C.R.B. 

SOCIETY  OF  PEWTER  COLLECTORS 

The  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors  held  its  Summer 
Meeting  at  York,  when  those  present  included  Mr.  Francis 
Weston  (President),  Mr.  Lewis  Clapperton  (Hon. 
Treasurer),  Messrs.  Frederick  Bradbury,  H.  M.  Cooke, 
J.  C.  Fenton,  E.  R.  H.  Hancox,  G.  L.  D.  Hole,  T.  C. 
Milligan,  C.  Stewart  Murray,  Roland  J.  A.  Shelley, 
A.  Sloan,  A.  B.  Yeates,  Drs.  D.  Dougal  and  A.  J.  Young, 
and  Captain  A  Sutherland-Graeme  (Joint  Hon.  Secretary) 
Of  tins  meeting  more  anon.  The  Society's  visit  to  York 
was  .1  (  omplete  su<  <  ess  and  attracted  a  record  attendant  e 
Various  guests  were  present,  among  them  Miss  Burrows, 
Mr-  Dou-.dl,  Mis.  Sloan,  Mrs.  Sutherland-Graeme,  and 
Mrs  Young.  The  programme  was  carried  out  in  full, 
and  joyed.     Tins   programme    had    been 

drawn  up,  and  all  the  arrangements  in  connection  with 
it  made,  by  I '1  W  E  Collinge,  ISA.,  Keeper  ol  the 
Yorkshire  Museum,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  J.  C. 
I  enton,  and  the  cordial  thanks  ol  the  members  to  these 
gentlemen  for  the  pains  they  took  to  ensure  the  suecess 
"i    the   visit,    were   ablj    expressed    1>\    the    President  in 
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NO.    II. FULL-SIZE    SILVER   BOWL,    JUG    AND    SPOON  LONDON,    1 683 

[Cf.  with  No.  I.  which  is  shown  same  scale) 


AT    MESSRS.    HOW  S 


proposing  their  health  at  the  official  dinner.  The  party 
was  accompanied  throughout  by  most  able  guides, 
Dr.  Collinge  himself  conducting  the  members  over  the 
Museum,  in  which  a  considerable  collection  of  pewter 
had  been  arranged  for  their  inspection,  among  the  pieces 
being  several  fine  "  York  "  flagons. 

The  members  carried  away  a  deep  impression  of  the 
glories  of  the  Minster,  and  whilst  there  they  were  enabled 
to  see  the  four  fine  pewter  altar  candlesticks  which, 
through  Mr.  Fenton's  zeal,  were  rescued  from  neglect 
and  decay,  restored  and  returned  to  their  rightful  place 
and  use  in  two  of  the  chapels  ;  they  bear  the  touch  of 
Francis  Tucas,  a  York  pewterer,  circa  1684.  The  Civic 
Plate  was  displayed  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  was 
described  by  a  member  of  the  staff  ;  the  kindness  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  permitting  the  Society  to  inspect  the  plate 
was  much  appreciated.  Members  also  made  a  tour  of 
the  City  walls,  the  Shambles,  the  Merchant  Adventurers' 
Hall,  and  the  Museum  of  Roman  Antiquities. 

The  business  meeting  followed,  and  later  the  members 
and  their  guests  dined  together.  The  principal  guests 
were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Collinge.  After  the  loyal  toasts  had 
been  honoured,  the  President  proposed  the  health  of 
Dr.  Collinge  and  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Fenton,  to  whose  efforts 
the  success  of  the  summer  meeting  was  so  largely  due. 
Thereafter  the  evening  was  passed  in  the  inspection  of 
fine  pieces  of  pewter  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fenton,  Dr.  Young, 
Mr.  Hancox,  Mr.  Stewart  Murray,  and  other  members. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  President  gave  details 
of  the  present  position  as  regards  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Pewterers.  Since  the  demolition  of  its  old  Hall,  the 
Company  is  using  the  Hall  of  the  Cutlers'  Company, 
and  for  the  time  being  the  Touch  Plates,  together  with 
the  Company's  collection  of  Pewter,  are  in  their  strong- 
room. The  President  also  announced  that  it  would  give 
him  great  pleasure  to  entertain   the   Society's   members 


at    the    Hall    of   the   Barber-Surgeons'    Companv   on   the 
occasion     of    the     Annual    Meeting    on     January     15th, 

1934- 

The  Joint  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  Miss  E. 
Englefield  had  presented  a  copy  of  her  book,  A  Short 
History  of  Pewter,  to  the  Society  ;  and  it  was  proposed, 
seconded  and  carried  unanimously  that  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to  Miss  Englefield. 

The  Cambridge  Archaeological  Society  is  making  a 
survey  of  churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  and  the  Joint 
Hon.  Secretary  mentioned  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  President,  he  had  offered  to  that  body  such  assistance 
and  advice  as  the  Society  might  be  able  to  give  with 
regard  to  pewter  church  plate  ;  a  reply  had  been  received 
from  the  Secretary  cordially  thanking  the  Society  for 
its  offer. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  spurious  specimens 
was  referred  to  by  the  Joint  Hon.  Secretary,  who  stated 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  an  outside  source 
asking  if  the  Society  could  take  any  action  with  a  view- 
to  safeguarding  collectors  from  this  menace.  A  lengthy 
discussion  ensued,  during  which  Mr.  Milligan  outlined 
a  scheme  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  it  possible 
for  all  collectors,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  to  obtain  from  the  Societv  a  collective  opinion  on 
the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  any  piece  submitted  to 
it.  This  scheme  received  considerable  support,  but  it 
was  generallv  considered  that,  for  the  present,  it  would 
suffice  for  the  Joint  Hon.  Secretary  to  refer,  in  a  forth- 
coming article  in  The  Connoisseur,  to  the  method 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Society  as  a  means  of 
protecting  its  own  members,  and  which  had  been  proved 
successful. 

Among  other  business,  Miss  Chichester's  resignation 
from  the  Societv  was  regretfully  accepted  ;  but,  to 
strike  a  happier  note,  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
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to   .ill    who   had    done   so   much    to   make    the   Summer 
n  undeni 

SEVENTEEN!  H-Cl  N  II  KY   TEAC1  PS  : 
\     I11IORV 
and  chocolate,  which  were  introduced   to 
md  during  the  seventeenth  century,  did   nol   ■ 
into    general    use    until    well    after    the    Commonwealth 
period,  and  there  is  still  a  certain  amount  o  ulation 

as    to    the    forms    of    the    early    utensils    emj 
their  u>e.      It  would  appear  thai   the  original  chocolate, 
and   tea    pots   were  all   mut  h   oi    the  same   foi  m, 
a    silver    teapot    in    the    Victoria    and     Uberl    Museum 
ibed  : — 

'  This  siluer  tea  Pot1  was  presented  to  ye  Commtte 
of  \.  East  I  in  1 1.1  Company  by  ye  Right  Honoe  George 
Lord-  Berkeley  of  Berkeley  Castle  \  member  oJ  that 
Honourable  and  worthy  Society  and  a  true,  Heart} 
Louer   oi    them    1670", 

stionably     the     forerunner    of    the    modern 
coffee  pot. 

By  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  the  teapot 
had  definitely  assumed  the  lower  form  which  to-day  is 
associated  with  the  drinking  of  tea  as  opposed  to  that  of 
chocolate  or  coffee. 

Sir  Charles  Ja<  kson,  in  his  Illustrated  History  of  English 
Plate,  suggested  that  the  small  so-called  porringers  of 
the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  that  are  obviously  too  small 
for  the  purpose,  were  used  For  drinking  tea.  This  is 
extremely  probable,  and  1  think  it  is  now  also  generally 
assumed  that  the  Chinese  teacup  of  the  K'ang  hsi  period 
was  in  all  probability  the  model  for  the  English  tea, 
coffee  and  chocolate  cups.  Although  frequently  made 
in  porcelain,  they  were  sometimes  of  silver.  The  small 
bowls,  about  which  1  am  writing  and  which  very 
occasionally  appear  in  the  sale  rooms,  are  almost  invariably 
described  as  sugar  bowls.  The  bowl  illustrated  in  No.  ii. 
is  a  typical  early  example.  Described  as  a  small  sugar 
bowl  in  the  catalogue,  Messrs.  Sotheby's  announced,  at 
their  sale  on  May  25th,  that  it  was  111  all  probability 
one  of  the  earliest  known  teacups.  This  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  rare  toy  set  also  illustrated  (No.  i.), 
-ting  of  a  teapot,  cream  jug,  teaspoon  and  a  similar 
small  bowl.  The  comparatively  small  size  of  the  bowl 
-  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  teacup 
and  not  the  sugar  bowl.  These  articles  were  all  made 
by  George  Middleton,  whose  mark,  G.M.  with  two  small 
crescents  above  and  one  below,  is  found  on  a  large  number 
of  late  seventeenth-century  toys.  In  many  cases  such 
however  small,  bear  the  full  London  marks.  The 
■  re,.,,,  jug  has  the  London  hallmarks  and  date  lettei   of 

the  ]  Ondon    marks   and    date 

"I    i',-.,      the  teapot   and   the  teat  up,  both   fully 

marked,    the    London    marks    and    date    letter    oi     [690 

Not  only  dor-,  tin-  sel  prove  almosl  certainly  thai  these 

ups,  bm  thai 

1     ■  1         I    .    1  ibl 

form    I  I  mtlier,    ii    ti  tid      to 

mall  mugs  (which   vary   very  con- 

und    in 

I     jugs,      The 
lip  foi    pouring    v  hit  h 


1,  personally,  have  nol  seen  on  any  oi  the  full-size 
so-called  mugs.  I  flunk  it  leaves  little  doubt  thai  these 
mugs  were,  .is  tuggested,  for  cream  or  milk,  though  as 
,,  rule  the)  had  no  lip  or  spout.  The  jug  illustrated 
(No  11  1  with  the  teacup,  and  also  the  teaspoon  in  the 
same  illustration,  are  all  fully  marked  "  London  [683." 
i,  I    I'll. 

Discussion  is  often  the  only  way  in  which  to  elucidate 
problems    like    that    propounded    by    Commander    How. 

1  1 gh  in    1  a  e  for  the  seventeenth-century  silver  teat  up 

is  admittedlj  ubjudice,he  raises  a  subject  of  considerable 
interest  to  eolle.  tors,  whether  or  not  they  may  differ  from 
him  in  one  or  two  of  his  findings. — Editor.] 

NOTES   AND    QUERIES 

We  much  regret  that  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  present  our  Notes  and  Queries  section  in  this  issue. 
It  will,  however,  appear  as  usual  next  month,  with 
communications  from  Sir  Robert  Witt  and  other 
correspondents. 

SUSSEX  ANTIQUITIES 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  tendencies  of  the  time  is 
the  pronounced  renewal  of  interest  in  local  history  and 
antiquities,  as  opposed  to  that  haphazard  method  of 
collecting  which  has  left  mummy  cases  and  South  Sea 
Islanders'  weapons  to  accumulate  dust  in  many  provincial 
museums,  where  the  sp*ace  allotted  to  them  might  be 
far  more  suitably  employed.  As  contributing  to  this 
renascence,  an  exhibition  to  be  held  by  Messrs.  L. 
Chaundy,  Ltd.,  of  Lewes,  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
who  love  Sussex.  Not  long  ago,  Messrs.  Chaundy 
enlarged  their  premises  at  School  Hill  House,  by  taking 
over  the  adjacent  Lewes  House,  thus  providing  themselves 
with  two  fine  eighteenth-century  buildings  wherein  to 
show  their  treasures  in  pleasing  and  appropriate  settings. 
It  is  in  Lewes  House  that  the  coming  exhibition  is 
arranged,  all  the  items  having  a  direct  relation  to  Sussex. 

Open  from  September  14th  to  October  7th,  the  display 
will  include  old  engravings  and  aquatints,  pictures  and 
drawings  of  Sussex,  antique  maps  of  the  county,  and 
many  books  dealing  with  Sussex  worthies.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  marriage  certificate  of  John  Dean  and 
Hannah  Parson,  which,  dated  from  William  Penn's 
Sussex  home  in  1681,  bears  the  autographs  of  Penn  and 
his  wife  and  a  number  of  the  colonists  who  went  to 
America  in  the  Welcome.  Other  noteworthy  items  are 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  in  an  attractive  shagreen  case,  used 
by  Gibbon,  the  historian,  at  Sheffield  Park,  Sussex  ; 
what  is  said  to  be  the  only  wooden  standing  cup  known 
to  have  been  in  a  Sussex  church  ;  and  a  fine  set  of  old 
Sussex  horse  bells.  As  a  species  of  temporary  annexe 
to  the  museums  at  Lewes  and  Southover,  both  well 
furnished  with  local  antiquities,  Messrs.  Chaundy's 
exhibition   should   repay  a  visit. 

OLD  AMBER 

The  exhibition  of  Chinese  and  European  amber 
carvings  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  centimes, 
held  during  the  last  ten  days  of  July  by  Messrs.  Wartski 
(oi  [38,  Regenl  Street,  London),  was  one  of  unusual 
interest,  nol  onlj  by  reason  of  the  wide  field  of  artistic 
endeavoui  covered,  bu1  also  for  the  high  level  oi  technical 
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excellence  maintained  throughout  the  exhibition.  Though 
Oriental  carvings  of  high  quality  predominated,  the 
European  examples,  both  secular  and  religious,  were  of 
equal  merit  in  their  own  spheres.  A  highly  finished 
South  German  casket  of  the  late  seventeenth  century, 
overlaid  with  a  mosaic  of  amber  plaques,  furnished  with 
spirally  twisted  columns  at  the  corners,  and  inlaid  with 
pierced  tracery  panels  of  ivory,  is  especially  worthy  of 
mention.  For,  though  one  of  a  well-recognised  group 
of  such  objects,  the  present  example  was  unusual  in  the 
reclining  classical  figure  that  surmounted  it,  and  in 
the  ivory  panel  of  Venus  and  Adonis  that  enriched  the 
interior.  Scarcely  less  interesting  was  a  slightly  later  seven- 
drawered  cabinet  covered  with  rich  red  Sicilian  amber. 

Among  the  objects  intended  for  religious  purposes 
were  two  crucifixes  of  exceptional  quality,  respectively 
of  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  former 
was  of  Baltic  amber  in  varying  shades  of  opaque  yellow, 
the  base  being  inset  with  two  oval  plaques  of  translucent 
amber,  one  engraved  with  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the 
other  with  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  The  second  crucifix 
was  fashioned  to  represent  a  wayside  Calvary  in  miniature, 
the  hillock  on  which  the  Cross  stood  being  formed  of 
an  unusually  large  block  of  untouched  amber.  Two 
other  carvings  merited  especial  notice,  one  a  small 
passant  lion  in  deep  red  opaque  Sicilian  amber  and 
probably  of  late  seventeenth-century  Venetian  workman- 
ship (though  described  as  nineteenth  century),  and  the 
second  a  conventionalised  Chinese  lion 
in  transparent  brown  amber,  that  came 
originally  from  the  Russian  Imperial 
Collection. 

The  exhibition  has  been  transferred  to 
Messrs.  YYartski's  premises  at  Llandudno. 


PERUVIAN   ANTIQUITIES    AT 
PUTTICK'S 

Among  the  many  interesting  sales 
promised  for  the  early  autumn,  one  of 
the  most  important  will  be  that  held 
by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  on 
October  5th,  when  a  collection  of  Peruvian 
antiquities  will  be  dispersed.  The  pottery 
and  decorative  objects,  though  not  very 
numerous,  are  all  of  outstanding  quality 
and  some  even  of  "  romantic  "  interest. 
In  this  category  must  be  included  the 
collection  of  twenty-three  gold  ornaments, 
the  funeral  adornments  of  a  mummy 
from  Nazca,  of  which  those  for  the  nose, 
forehead  and  shoulders  are  embossed 
with  grotesque  animals.  The  main  interest 
of  the  collection,  however,  centres  in  the 
textiles,  sixty-eight  lots,  from  Paracas, 
consisting  of  shawls,  mantos,  ponchos, 
turbans  and  girdles,  all  of  unusual 
quality  and  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
The  colours  of  the  decorative  motifs, 
whether  placed  against  a  dark  blue, 
green,  black  or  crimson  background,  are 
in    brilliant  condition. 

Besides  forming  a  permanent  record 
of    an     important    sale,     the    catalogue, 


NO.   III. REDUCED    COPY    OF 

ARCHBISHOP    HARSNETT'S 
BRASS    (OH.     I  031) 


which  is  well  illustrated,  will  be  of  material  value  to 
all  students  of  early  Peruvian  antiquities.  It  is  only 
to  be  regretted,  though  quite  understandable,  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  date  the  various  lots. 

UNKNOWN   GEORGIAN    CABINET-MAKERS 

On  going  to  Press,  we  have  received  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds,  which  will 
appear   in   our   next   issue. 

WATER-COLOURS  AT   THE   PALSER   GALLERY 

The  firm  of  Palser,  now  under  the  proprietorship  of 
Mr.  G.  Douglas  Thomson,  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  English  Water-Colour  School 
ever  since  the  days  of  Turner's  early  patron,  Dr.  Monro. 
The  recent  exhibition  at  27,  King  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  showed  (though  Monro's  name  was,  alas  !  spelt 
wrong  in  the  catalogue)  that  the  firm's  interest  in  water- 
colour  remains  unbroken.  Something  over  seventy 
drawings  were  included,  by  artists  ranging  in  date  from 
Alexander  Cozens  to  Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  Mr.  Martin 
Hardie,  and  others  in  our  own  time.  Amongst  the  more 
important  exhibits  were  two  large  gouache  landscapes 
by  Paul  Sandby,  Pembroke  Castle  and  River  Scene  with 
Castle,  which  successfully  avoid  the  heaviness  that  so 
often  afflicts  gouache.  Thomas  Hearne  had  a  pretty 
Rocky  River  Scene,  fresh  and  bright  in  colour,  and  two 
London  views  of  topographical  interest.  There  was  a 
group  of  Rowlandsons  which  included 
an  extremely  beautiful  view  of  Hilford, 
on  the  River  Fal  in  Cornwall.  This  is 
a  really  fine  example  of  the  artist,  with 
admirably  drawn  boats  and  figures  in 
the  foreground  and  a  delightful  wooded 
hill  on  the  far  bank  of  the  river.  It  is 
moreover,  in  remarkably  good  condition. 
Very  lively,  too,  was  a  small  scene  in 
The  Wheal  shea  J  Coffee  House,  Fleet  Street, 
also  by  Rowlandson.  Dayes,  Ibbetson, 
Cox,  De  Wint,  Varley,  Copley  Fielding, 
Turner  and  Cotman  were  also  interestingly 
represented,  the  last-named  by  four 
pencil  drawings.  The  honours  of  the 
exhibition,  however,  rested  with  Gil  tin's 
richly  coloured  view  of  Morpeth,  said 
to  be  the  last  drawing  done  by  him. — 
I.   A.   Williams. 


OLD  CHURCH   BRASSES    IN 
MINIATURE 

Mr.  R.  Tyler  and  Mr.  J.  Murphy 
have  devised  a  scheme  whereby  repro- 
ductions of  old  memorial  brasses  on  a 
reduced  scale,  but  actually  made  in  metal, 
may  be  obtained  by  those  interested. 
whether  from  the  genealogical  or  any 
other  angle.  So  far,  Messrs.  Tyler  and 
Murphy  have  reproduced  some  five  well- 
known  brasses,  their  "  miniature  "  copies 
each  being  about  quarter-size  of  the 
originals.  From  Westminster  Abbey  has 
been  chosen  the  fine  figure  of  Eleanor 
de   Bohun,    Duchess   of  Gloucester   (1399), 
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omitting   the  canopy  :    while  the   male   figure   has   been 
ted    from    the    tomb   of    Will  M         «f**y 

arc    the  "  I""  ■ 

od    the  han       [417 

eld.     Surrey).     Chigwell     in  provides     the 

fam,  Harsnett,    Archbishop   of    York 

1631  culiar    imporl  showing    a    (  aroline 

prelate    in    pontificals.     This,    perhaps,    is    one    oi     the 

.1  of  these  copies  :    and  it  ma}   be  suggested 

that  an  examination  of  old   brass  rublun^s.   such  as  the 

collection    at    South     Kensington,    would    be    useful    in 

restoring    details    which,    perhaps,    have    since    become 

indistinct.     The  laminations  oi  the  cuffs  "I   Hadresham's 

gauntlets  are  not  shown  in  this  rendering.     Messrs.  Tyler 

and    Murphy's    idea    is    novel    and    well    worth    watching. 

as   they   will   doubtless   add   other   brasses   to   their  list. 

OVERSEAS  ART  EXHIBITIONS 

To  the  Editor  of 

The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — In  your  August  number  you  kindly  referred  to 
my  efforts  towards  sending  art  exhibitions  overseas, 
especially  to  the  Dominions.  In  this  matter  certain 
difficulties  have  arisen  which  can,  I  believe,  be  overcome. 
The  numerous  Municipal  Art  Galleries  in  England  and 
the  Dominions  would  greatly  benefit  by  a  series  of 
exhibitions  of  good  modern  art,  which  would  be  educa- 
tional to  their  public  and  probably  beneficial  to  many  of 
the  contributing  artists.  In  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  there  have 
been  many  large  bequests  towards  maintaining  these 
art  galleries  and  museums,  which  are  yearly  increasing, 
some  of  which  are  built  and  are  partially  supported  by 
municipal  grants.  These  art  galleries  have  permanent 
collections  increased  by  purchases  and  bequests,  and 
most  of  them  have  galleries  available  for  exhibitions 
of  modern  art,  but  owing  to  the  few  attempts  made  to 
further  sales,  the  quality  of  these  exhibitions  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist,  the 
works  exhibited  bring  in  no  financial  return,  and  the 
frames  or  mounts  are  often  sent  back  in  a  more  or  less 
damaged  condition.  I  have  personally  known  many 
good  artists  who  have  refused  to  send  for  these  reasons, 
even   when   insurance  and   transport  expenses  were  paid. 

The  principal  reasons  lor  the  failure  of  sales  are 
these:  (1)  The  customs  duties  often  charged  in  the 
J'ominions;  _•  ["hi  Directors  "I  these  galleries  do  not 
der  selling  included  in  their  duties  ;  !  $)  The  objection 
of  local  art  dealers  to  interference  with  their  own  business. 
All    of    1:  'an,     1     believe,    be    remedied, 

most    important   point   is   the    removal    oi    customs 
duties  on  on  orks  of  art   senf   to  the   Dominions, 

an   1  -.ards   wl  hould    work    under 

the    new    Colonial     I '■  M,<     objections    oJ 

the    !  ,.t    by   their  empli 

an   art  salesi  local   conditions,   and 

makii  ,  nt    upon 

ilaced 

in  t: 

••,1    thi 


during  an  agreed  period  <>l  those  works  considered  by 
,1,,.  dealei  as  mosl  saleable.  Furthermore,  1  believe 
that  under  these  conditions  many  of  our  leading  art 
ate  with  the  Art  Galleries  Directors 
and  collect  foi  these  exhibitions  selected  works  by  their 
own  members. 

The  American  Federation  >>i  Arts,  with  their  able 
organiser  and  secretary,  Miss  Leila  Mechlin,  arrange 
travelling  exhibitions  at  public  art  galleries  in  different 
towns  "I  the  U.S.A.,  where  they  are  much  appreciated. 
The  expenses  oi  these  the  insurance,  freight  charges, 
etc.  .ire  shared  b)  the  art  galleries,  and,  as  they  are 
usually  sent  to  several  cities  in  turn,  such  expenses  are 
not  heavy.  These  travelling  exhibitions,  however,  have 
met  with  some  oi  the  difficulties  mentioned,  which  could 
probably    be    countered    in    the    ways    1    have    indicated 

\^\  Williams  (P.R.M.S.  ;  Hon.  VI'  .  R.B.C.,  and 
Imperial    Arts   League;     K.C.A.,  etc.). 

"  ACADEMY  IN   LITTLE  " 

Ax  the  Council  Meeting  preceding  the  last  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  Sculptors 
and  Gravers,  held  at  their  headquarters,  the  Arlington 
Gallery  (22,  Old  Bond  Street,  London),  the  following 
artists  wen-  ele<  ted  associate  members  of  the  Society  :— 
Miss  Jeanne  Bell,  Miss  F.  G.  Doughty,  Miss  Furneaux 
Harris,  Miss  E.  Hatch,  Mrs.  D.  A.  E.  Leleux,  and  Mrs 
A.  F.  Sandbern.  Mi.  S.  Dominic  F.  Tring  was  elected 
a  full  member.  The  next  Annual  Exhibition  will  be- 
held at  the  same  address  in  May-June,  1934  '•  Receiving 
Day,  May  4th  ;  Press  Day,  May  9th  ;  and  Private  View, 
May  10th.  Artists  desiring  particulars  and  sending  in 
forms,  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  by  March  20th, 
1934- 

BACK- SCREEN 

Thi-;  duties  nt  a  film  architect  are  sufficiently  rigorous 
to  allow  of  little  leisure  for  straightforward  picture 
painting,  but  Mr.  Ian  Campbell-Gray  has  happilv  found 
time  to  transfer  some  fleeting  impressions  of  films-in- 
the-making  on  to  canvas,  and  shows  the  result  of  his 
efforts  at  Tooth's  Gallery  (155,  New  Bond  Street,  London). 
Popularly  associated  with  extravagant  glamour,  the  film 
factory  in  actuality  is  often  a  place  of  unbalanced 
mentalities     without     stability      or     conviction.  The 

ephemeral  nature  of  the  motion-picture  product  (for  tin- 
most  part,  they  might  just  as  well  be  cakes  of  soap) 
compels  a  lifeless  atmosphere  of  manufacture,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  surprising  that  Mr.  Gray  has  been  able  to 
see  his  material  in  such  a  romantic,  full-blooded  manner. 
Possibly  he  has  not  intended  to  express  the  steely 
hardness  of  a  film  set.  or  the  cold  melodrama  of  half- 
erected  buildings,  or  the  lethargy  of  the  technicians 
the  only  human  things  but  with  his  soft,  pastel  like 
treatment  has  produced  some  likeable  pictures  which 
should    increa  e    In      reputation    as   a    painter,      from    a 

ubjeel  poinl  oi  view,  his  most  interesting  exhibit  is 
Art  Direction,  in  which  the  instruments  of  the  film 
architeel  are  grouped  beneath  the  master  hand  which 
1  to  emplo}  tin  in.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  picture  of 
thi    l"t  thai  really  hints  al  Mr.  Gray's  ability  for  his  job, 

-  in'  h  1,  that  oi  .hi  honi    t  workman  and  not  a  fashionable 
1       l  M< 


;.<><> 


UT7D    AT    OP  V  Conducted  by 

OJjyrvrvl^iJrv  I  charles  r  beard 


*a> 


(For  Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  189.)     CREST  ON  SPOON 

(Hobart,  Tasmania). 

A  stock  of  a  tree  bringing  forth  fresh  shoots  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun  is  used  as  a  crest  by  Agnew,  D'Urban,  Traquair 
of  Scotland,  and  Travers  of  Ireland.  The  same  crest, 
but  the  tree  an  oak,  is  used  by  Grant,  Hadestock,  Shad- 
ford  and  Shadforth,  and  Streveling. 

Arms  on  Sheffield  Plate  Urn. — The  dexter  impale- 
ment and  crest  are  those  of  Sutton  of  Sutton  House, 
Westminster  and  Framingham,  Norfolk,  granted  1767 — 
argent,  a  civic  crown  or  wreath  of  oak  acorned  proper,  on 
a  chief  azure  a  serpent  nowed  or  and  a  dove  argent  respecting 
each  other.  C.  a  demifigure,  winged,  the  emblem  of  love, 
holding  in  the  dexter  hand  the  hymeneal  torch,  all  proper. 
[M.  Tuto,  celeriter  et  jucunde.]  Your  drawing  does  not 
permit  me  to  decipher  the  sinister  coat.  Is  the  principal 
charge  a  bird  rising,  a  displayed  eagle  or  a  tree  trunk  ? 
Of  what  nature  are  the  crosses  on  the  chief  ? 

(F.S.  200.)     ARMS  ON  SERVICE 

(London,  W.). 
The  arms  submitted  by  you — per  fess  azure  and  argent, 
a  fess  or  between  two  towers  [?  or]  in  chief  and  a  boar  [?  sable] 
in  base.  [No  crest.]  S.  two  unicorns  argent.  M.  Bepret 
Breton  Leal  are  unidentifiable  in  Renesse  and  Rietstap. 
The  only  coat  that  resembles  them  at  all  closely  is  that 
of  du  Tour  of  Condun  in  the  department  of  Gers  in 
Southern  France — -gules  a  fess  or  between  two  towers  or  in 
chief  and  a  boar's  head  in  base  sable.  The  treatment, 
however,  is  essentially  English  ;  but  neither  Papworth 
nor  Glover  gives  any  such  coat.  The  nearest  approach 
is  that  of  Tonson,  Baron  Riversdale,  which  embodies 
two  towers  in  chief  and  a  fess,  with  unicorns  for  supporters. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  an  unauthorised  variation  of 
this  last. 

(F.S.  202.)      ARMS  ON  SPOON,   LONDON  HALL- 
MARK FOR   1664 

(London). 

These  arms  are — argent,  a  fess  cottised  gules  charged 
with  three  mallets  argent,  between  three  martlets  gules  for 
Husband,  impaling  three  birds. 

The  Husband  pedigrees,  as  given  in  Morant's  Essex 
and  in  Bysshe's  Visitation  of  Essex  (1004),  edit.  J.  J. 
Howard,   1888,  are  very  brief  and  show  no  alliance  that 


can  be  the  one  indicated  by  these  arms.  Azariah  Husband 
of  Little  Horkesley  in  1664  was  the  father,  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Feilder,  of  Edward,  then  aged  five  years,  who 
may  on  his  marriage  have  had  his  arms  engraved  upon 
some  old  family  spoons.  I  will  try  to  identify  his  wife, 
but  this  may  take  time. 

(F.S.  204.)     ARMS  OF  TREGENT 

(Habana,  Cuba). 
There  is  apparently  no  printed  pedigree  of  this  family. 
I  do  not  know  your  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Tregent  was  originally  spelled  Tregeare.  There  may  be 
some  kinship  between  Tregonan  and  Tregeare,  since  both 
bear  the  same  arms,  argent,  a  fess  sable  between  three  birds 
sable  {crows  and  Cornish  choughs).  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  authority  for  the  statement  that  Tregent  is  the  same 
as  Tregender  and  Tregenna,  whose  arms  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Tregent.  Tregeare  and  Tregender  can 
both  claim  a  connection  with  Crowen.  John  Tregeare 
(fifteenth  century),  who  married  Amy,  the  third  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Owry,  alias  Tregonwell,  was  of 
Crowen,  and  Henry  Nanspyen  of  Crowen  was  the  grandson 
of  Joan  Tregender,  heiress  of  William  Tregender. 

(F.S.  205.)       ARMS  ON  SHEFFIELD  DISH-COVER 

(London,   N.17). 
The  arms  of  which  you   submit  a  drawing — quarterly. 
1  and  4,  or  a  lion  gules  for  Macduff  ;    2  and  3,  vert,  a  fess 
dancetty   ermine   between   a   buck's   head  caboshed  in   chief 
and  two  escallops  in  base,  or,  for  Duff  of  Braco  (matricu- 
lated 1723) — are  those  of  Duff,  Earl  of  Fife  (matriculated 
1760  and  1780).     William  Duff,  Lord  Braco  of  Kilbryde, 
son  of  William   Duff  of  Dipple,   co.    Banff,   was  created 
Lord  Braco  in  1735  and  Earl  of  Fife  and  Viscount  Macdull 
(on  proving  his  descent  from  Macduff,   Earl  of  Fife)   in 
1759,   all  these  peerages  being  Irish.     He  died  in   i7<M 
You  do  not  tell  me  the  date  of  your  dish-cover.      But 
the  owner  may  have  been  James,   the  2nd  Earl   (1729 
1809),    created    Baron    Fife    in    the    British    Peerage    in 
1790;     Alexander,   his  brother,  the  3rd  Earl   (d.    1S11)  ; 
or   James,    the   4th   Earl    (1 776-1 857),   Major-Gcncral   in 
the    Spanish    service,    wounded    at    Talavera    and    Fort 
Matagorda,  Knight  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  created  a  Peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Lord  Fife  in  1827.     The  last 
seems  the  most  likely. 
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AUSTRIAN   "MERCURY"  STAMPS 

By  Douglas  Armstrong 


ONE   >'i   tin    attractions  oi   the  greaf    International 
Philatelic  Exhibition  held  in  Vienna  this  year  was 
the  printing  by  the   Austrian  State  Printing  Office, 
under  the  eyes  of  visitors,  of   facsimiles  oi    the    I. munis 

Mercury     Hi  newspapei     stamps     in     miniature, 

imperforate  sheets  of  sixteen  and  a  diversity  of  colours, 
which  were  sold  as  souvenirs  oi  the  occasion.  The  cliches 
were  east  from  the  original  die  of  1850,  but  with  modified 
inscription  reading  "  WII'V  [933  "  above  and  below  the 
\  ignette. 

Austria  was  the  first  nation  to  introduce  separate 
stamps  for  newspaper  postage  contemporaneously  with 
the  regular  postage  stamps.  The  explanation  of  this 
innovation  is  that  the  transmission  of  printed  matter 
•constituted  a  distinct  branch  of  the  postal  service,  news- 
papers being  forwarded  in  bulk  under  somewhat  similar 
conditions  to  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States  for 
Second  Class  mail  matter.  All  copies  addressed  to  sub- 
scribers in  a  particular  district  were  despatched  in  one 
parcel  to  the  local  post  office.  In  this  connection  it  was 
decreed  on  September  12th,  1850,  that  a  special  stamp 
be  provided,  without  any  indication  of  value,  which  was 
to  be  sold  exclusively  to  publishers  of  national  newspapers 
at  the  rate  of  1.05  Florin  per  100  :  subsequently  reduced 
to  1  Florin.  Every  newspaper  had  to  bear  one  of  these 
.stamps  ;  or  in  the  case  of  periodicals  a  single  stamp  for 
each  half  ounce  in  weight  only. 

The  original  issue  was  printed  in  blue  and  the  familiar 
gn  of  the  head  of  Mercury,  messenger  of  the  Gods, 
facing  to  the  left,  has  been  attributed  to  the  distinguished 
artist  and  engraver,  Joseph  Axmann,  of  Brunn,  among 
whose  reliques  were  found  a  number  of  proof  impressions 
in  various  colours.  The  impression  was  carried  out  by 
means  of  cliches  cast  from  a  die  engraved  on  wood  at  the 
State  Printing  Office,  Vienna,  in  sheets  of  one  hundred 
.stamps. 

To  facilitate  transmission  oi  several 
•cover  two  additional  stamps  were 
provided  by  the  Austrian  Post  Office 
on  December  3rd,  1850,  that  printed 
in  yellow  being  intended  for  use  on 
packet-  oi  ten  papers,  and  th<  other, 
in  rose,  franking  a  bundle  .,1  fiftj 
■copies  forwarded  in  accordance  with 
the  regulation  menl  i<  med  abo 

In  contrasl  to  thi    blui       Men  tiry," 
which  I    m    large    numbers 

:      a      period     0 

•   numbered  ami 
the  1  I     ropeai 

only    tx  thi     relatively 

1  inted  bul  1  l 
mt    of    th<     fai  t    thai    when    the 
en    torn  open   thi 


copies  under  one 


■    "  MER(   URIES 

m  fat   "<■ 


were  almost  invariably  damaged,  if  not  completely 
destroyed,  through  their  being  affixed  partly  to  the  cover 
and  partly  to  the  paper  itself.  Of  the  rose  colour 
stamps,  flint v-six  thousand  copies  are  believed  to  have 
been  printed,  of  which  only  about  two-thirds  were 
actually  used  between  the  date  of  issue  and  October 
10th,    1852,   when  it  was  discontinued. 

Rarest  of  all  the  Austrian  "  Mercuries  "  is  a  later 
printing  made  in  March,  1856,  when  the  colour  of  the 
stamp  required  to  be  affixed  to  single  newspapers  was 
changed  to  vermilion.  Of  this,  although  the  estimated 
printing  was  24,000,  very  few  have  survived  to  this  day, 
and  it  is  valued  by  the  catalogue  at  ^400  unused,  and 
£"700  for  used.  Two  copies  of  this  outstanding  rarity 
were  shown  in  a  specially  protected  case  at  the  Vienna 
Stamp  Exhibition  this  year. 

The  yellow  "  Mercury  "  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable 
"  find  "  made  in  Vienna  a  few  years  ago.  An  old  lady 
in  that  city  was  engaged  in  Spring-cleaning  and,  in  turning 
out  a  lumber  room,  came  across  some  piles  of  out-of-date 
newspapers  going  back  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Most  of  them  had  never  been  opened,  and  to  one  packet 
of  an  illustrated  journal  of  the  period  addressed  to 
"  Seine  K.K.  Apost.  Majestat  Kaiser  Ferdinand  im  Prag  " 
was  still  attached  a  block  of  twelve  of  the  yellow  news- 
paper stamp,  postmarked  "  iy  Mai,  1856."  The  largest 
block  known,  and  probably  unique,  it  was  eventually  sold 
in  a  Berlin  auction  room  for  the  equivalent  of  £1,500 
at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange, 


British  philatelists  scored  signal  successes  at  the 
Vienna  International  Philatelic  Exhibition  (WIPA), 
where  the  pick  of  the  world's  stamp  collections  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  upwards  of  £'3,000,000  were  on  view 
from  June  24th  to  July  gth,  1933.  The  Championship 
award  represented  by  a  Gold  Plaque  donated  by  the 
President  of  the  Austrian  Republic 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  J .  B.  Sey- 
mour's incomparable  specialised  study 
of  the  Postage  Stamps  of  Great 
Britain  (in  95  volumes).  Mr.  E.  J. 
Lee  received  the  next  highest 
honour,  a  bronze  statuette, 
To  the  Victor,"  for  his  research 
collection  of  the  stamps  of  Uruguay, 
In  all  eighty-eight  awards  fell  to 
British  exhibitors,  including  lour  Gold 
and  eleven  Silver  I'laquettes,  nine 
Gold,  thirteen  Silver-gilt,  sixteen  Silver 
and  twenty-two  Bronze  Medals,  in 
addition  to  various  special  trophies. 
The  event  was  in  every  way  a  triumph 
foi    British   Philately. 
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IN   THE  SALEROOM 


piorecaaes 


The  upward  movement  in  the  art  and  literary  markets, 
noted  in  our  last  issue,  continued  throughout  July  and 
into  the  first  week  of  August,  when  the  1932-33  season 
came  to  an  end.  Even  at  the  time  of  writing,  this 
refreshing  turn  of  the  tide  has  given  courage  to  owners 
to  test  the  autumn  market  by  consigning  some  of  their 
treasures  to  the  auction  room. 

The  most  important  of  the  July  picture  sales  at  Chris- 
tie's took  place  on  the  28th.  It  was  made  up  of  various 
properties,  and  the  155  lots  brought  the  satisfactory  total 
of  £11,693.  From  Mr.  George  Pretyman,  of  Orwell  Park, 
Ipswich  (associated  with  the  famous  Paston  Letters) , 
came  a  particularly  fine  example  of  the  work  of  Murillo, 
Christ  Healing  the  Paralytic  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
93  x  102  in.,  generally  known  by  the  engraving  made 
by  T.  Vernon  in  1872.  Despite  its  size,  it  was  bought 
by  a  private  English  collector  for  £1,522  10s.  This  pic- 
ture was  painted  for  the  Hospital  of  San  Jorge,  called 
"  La  Caridad,"  at  Seville.  £336  was  given  for  a  second 
Murillo  composition,  St.  Augustine,  kneeling  in  ecstasy 
before  a  Flaming  Heart,  which  appears  from  the  clouds, 
with  the  inscription  "  Inquietum  est  cor  meum  donee 
perveniat  ad  Te,"  77  x  53J  in.,  originally  in  the  Sacristy 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Augustine,  outside  the  Carmona 
Gate  at  Seville.  These  two  works  were  acquired  by 
Marshal  Soult  during  his  governorship  of  Andalusia.  In 
1846  he  sold  them  to  Mr.  Tomline,  of  Orwell  Park,  where 
they  had  remained  until  recently.  A  third  Murillo,  Saint 
Joseph  walking  with  the  Infant  Saviour,  who  carries  a  saw 
on  His  left  arm  and  a  basket  of  carpenters'  tools  on  His 
right,  67  x  41  £  in.,  changed  hands  at  £399.  These  prices 
must  be  considered  very  good,  as  the  day  has  gone  when 
the  artist's  numerous  devotional  pictures  can  be  relied 
on  to  cause  enthusiastic  bidding.  The  Orwell  Park  col- 
lection also  included  Ambrosius  Benson's  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  in  a  black  dress,  on  panel,  15I  x  iii  in.,  tradi- 
tionally called  Catherine  of  Aragon  (and  engraved  as 
such  by  J.  Houbraken  in  Birch's  Heads  of  Illustrious 
Persons),  which  was  knocked  down  at  £051.  A  half- 
length  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  in  black  doublet  with  white 
muslin  shirt,  holding  gloves  in  his  left  hand,  by  Corneille 
de  Lyon,  on  panel,  8  x  5k  in.,  realised  £472  10s.  ;  a 
similar  sum  was  paid  for  Gainsborough  Dupont's  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  which  rest 
his  Chancellor's  robes,  50  x  39  in.,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  ; 
and  £682  10s.  for  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  damascened 
armour,  wearing  the  chain  and  jewel  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
attributed  to  Titian,  28  x  24  in.  Among  a  few  pictures 
sent   by    Sir   Anthony    Mildmay,    of    Dogmersfield    Park, 


Winchfield,  Hants.,  were:  J.  Zoffany's  Portrait  of  Jane 
Pescod,  wife  of  Carew  Mildmay,  of  Shawford,  in  blue 
dress,  standing  on  a  terrace,  holding  some  orange  blossoms, 

29  x  24  in.,  £420  ;  C.  Jonson's  full-length  of  Sir  Horace  F. 
Vere,  Lord  Tilbury,  standing  in  a  landscape,  holding  a 
spear,  his  plumed  helmet  on  a  bank  by  his  side,  85^  x  50 
in.,  £157  10s.  ;  and  A  Lady,  in  plum-coloured  dress,  with 
white  scarf,  pearl  necklace  and  pearl  drop,  by  F.  Cotes, 
30^  x  22^  in.,  £105.  Pictures  in  anonymous  properties 
included  J.  Hoppner's  Portrait  of  Janet  Douglas,  of  Mains, 
wife  of  Mungo  Dick,  of  Pitkerro,  in  white  muslin  dress, 
seated  in  a  landscape,  351-  x  27^  in.,  £861  ;  and  Sir  J. 
Reynolds's  Portrait  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  the  well-known 
virtuoso  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  presented  by 
the  sitter  to   his   Oxford   tutor,   the   Rev.    Robert    Kerr, 

30  x  24  in.,  £189.  A  Forest  Road,  with  pool  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  peasant  riding  a  pony  beyond,  and  a  group  of 
gypsies  under  trees  on  the  right,  by  Gainsborough,  22^  X 
29  in.,  fetched  £210,  and  The  Woodman's  Cottage,  with 
group  of  peasants  at  the  door,  a  shepherd  seated  on  the 
ground  with  two  dogs,  and  a  farm  cart  and  donkeys  at  a 
stream,  by  the  same,  40!  x  50  in.,  £630.  A  pair  of 
hunting  subjects,  Breaking  Covert,  and  Refreshing  at  the 
Village  Inn,  by  Dean  Wolstenholme,  signed  and  dated 
1816,  33  X  46  in.,  sold  well  at  £819  ;  The  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  Jerome,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  two 
other  Saints,  by  Timateo  Viti,  on  panel,  40  x  53  in., 
£220  10s.  ;  and  Romney's  Portrait  of  Airs.  Yorke,  in 
white  muslin  dress,  black  cloak,  seated  in  a  crimson  chair, 
29J  x  24J  in.,  £178  10s.  A  View  of  Oxford  :  The  High, 
showing  All  Souls,  University  College,  Queen's  College, 
and  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  a  View  of  Cambridge  :  King's 
College  and  Chapel,  both  attributed  to  Malton,  39^  X  49^ 
in.,  made  £gy   15s.  and  £120  15s.  respectively. 

At  Christie's,  on  July  7th,  Flowers  in  a  Vase,  by  Jan 
Brueghel,  on  panel,  25  x  19  in.,  brought  £131  5s.  ;  Dell 
at  Helmingham  Park  :  A  Woodland  Stream,  with  a  foot- 
bridge, by  Constable,  41  X  50  in.,  £357  ;  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  seated  in  a  landscape,  by  J.  B.  Pater,  io|  X  14 
in.,  £110  5s.  ;  and  A  Road  through  a  Forest,  with  a  man 
on  a  white  pony,  talking  to  a  sportsman  with  two  dogs  by 
his  side,  by  J.  Stark,  on  panel,  i(>|  x  22  in.,  £336. 
Spirited  bidding  marked  the  sale  of  works  by  modern 
artists  on  July  14th.  The  more  notable  of  the  water- 
colour  drawings  included  two  by  Copley  Fielding,  Dun- 
staffnage  Castle,  Loch  Etive  :  Fishing  Boats  in  a  Breeze, 
1851,  15^  x  2T,  in.,  and  Bolton  Abbey  :  Peasants  and 
Cattle  in  the  foreground,  1843,  13  x  i8|  in.  These 
received  final  offers  of  £367  10s.  and  £262  respectively. 
£325  10s.  was  bid  for  Changing  Pastures  :  a  Shepherd 
and  his  dog,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  Downs,  by  David 
Cox,  1850,  23  x  33  in.  ;  Going  to  Market  :  Boy  leading 
a  pony  and  cart,  on  which  are  some  peasant  children  with 
a  basket  of  vegetables,  by  Birket  Foster,  11  X  18  in., 
£189  ;  and  Porlock,  Somerset  :  looking  down  the  Village 
Street  toward  the  Church,  with  a  flock  of  sheep  and  a  timber 
waggon  in  the  foreground,  by  P.  de  Wint,  18  x  24^  in., 
£199   1  os.      Among  the  pictures  mention  must  be  made 
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The  (  onnoisseur  International  Studio 
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btian    Apartment,    with    a    party   oj    \  by    J.    F. 

Lewis     1873,  on  panel,   25  x  30  in.,  £141    15s. 

Though   a   large   company    gathered   at   Sotheby's,   on 

July   2<>th.   for  the   sale  of  the   six   1  elebrated   portraits 

ie   Lords    Baltimore,   proprietors  of  Maryland,  there 

was.  with  one  exception,  little  enthusiasm  in  the  bidding. 

These  portraits,  with  a  few  other  pictures,  had  been  sent 

by    Sir    Timothy     Calvert    Eden,     of    Windlestone,     Co. 

Durham.      They  form  a  complete  series  of  contemporary 

portraits    of   the    Lord-    Proprietors    of    Maryland    from 

George   Calvert.    1st    Lord    Baltimore,    whose   projects   of 

colonisation  were  formed  under  the  present  influence  of 

the  Virginia  Company  and  in  the  fresh  traditions  of  Drake 

and  the  Armada,  to  Frederick,  6th  and  last  Lord,  whose 

death    without    legitimate    issue    barely    anticipated    the 

War  of  Independence.     The  portraits  had  descended  to 

the    vendor    through    the    marriage    of    his    great-great- 

g rand  father,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  with  Caroline  Calvert,  the 

last  Lord  Proprietor's  sister.     Sir  Robert,  the  last  British 

Governor    of    Maryland,     was    created    a    Baronet    "  of 

Maryland  "  in  1776,  and,  returning  after  the  conclusion 

of  peace,   died  and  was  buried  at  Annapolis.     The  one 

portrait    to    arouse    spirited    bidding    was    that    of    Cecil 

Calvert,    second  Lord,    by   Gerard    Soest.     This   powerful 

painting,   measuring  89  x  59^  in.,   clearly   indicates  the 

forceful   character   of   the   man   who   was   actual   founder 

of  what  became  the  third  of  the  English-speaking  Colonies. 

He  is  shown  standing  by  a  table  holding  in  his  right  hand 

a  map  of  Maryland  emblazoned  with  the  Calvert  arm-. 

while  in  front  of  him  stands  his  little  son  Charles,  sub- 

lently  3rd  Lord  Baltimore.     After  an  opening  bid  of 

the  crowded   room   witnessed  a  keen  duel,   ending 

in  the  winner  having  to  pay  £4,600  for  this  historically 

inten  ortrait.     This    1-    an    auction    record    for   a 

portrait   by   Soest;     the  previous   maximum,   £393    [5s., 

1  in  the  Portarlington  sale,  [927,  for  his  Countessof 

1     ' '  ana      'I  he  portraits  oi  third,  fourth 

and   sixth    Lord-    Baltimore  totalled   £920,   and   in   eai  h 

"a-   undi  to  be  a      »  iated 

with  a  pr<  rv<        I  he  pi  1  -,th  Lord, 

n  unknown  1MI1-.  enturj    I  1  ,,  ,,, 

\   portrail   ol    Th    II  m     Bei 

on  ot  the   )th  I  ord    Baltimi  n  1 

;     );;  otabh    loi  introdui  ing  into  ai  I 

therto  « 1 1 1  r -  -  orded    English   for    \m- 
about  It  (  hanged  hand  ithei    pi< 

n  thi    l  d<  n  property    to  be  not,,: 
'      Flight  into  1  -m 

whit  h  <  hanged  hand 


William   Edei 10  a1   Seville.     The  remainder  of  the 

-ale  comprised  works  from  various  sources,  and  included 

;    Wooded   La  vith   a  cottage  among  trees  on  the 

right,  a  man  ;  '"  the  foreground,  furthei  back 

other  figures,  and  on  tht   It  ft  various  buildings   surrounded 
es,  bj    M    Hobbema,  signed,  on  panel,  12        i  3  A  in., 
/  [,450,      -  jio  was  given  for  The  Dentist,  >h  wing  a  young 
dentist  on  poii  (trading  a  tooth  from  a  woman  patient, 

by  Gerard  Dou,  signed,  on  panel  with  arched  top,  14  x  9 
in.      A  series  oi   nine  black  chalk  and  wash  drawings  by 

|.  11.  Fragonard,  illustrating  various  episodes  in  the 
/  if,  oj  Don  Quixote,  sold  separately,  brought  a  total  of 
£312:  the  top  price,  /J70,  being  paid  for  one  showing 
Don  Quixote  arriving  at  an  inn,  16%  x  11'  in.  Other 
drawings  from  the  same  series  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Groult  Collection,  Paris,  the  Henry  Oppenheimer 
Collection,    London,   and   others. 

On  several  occasions  in  recent  years  we  have  recorded 
instances  of  parcels  or  albums  of  drawings  and  prints 
being  found  to  be  of  considerable  value.  A  striking 
example  of  this  occurred  at  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's, 
on  Julv  27th,  when  a  folio  album  was  catalogued  as 
containing  "  319  line  engravings,  mezzotints  and  drawings 
by  Old  Masters,  and  etchings  by  Rembrandt,  A.  Durer, 
Aldegrever  and  others."  This  was  thought  to  be  worth 
a  few  pounds,  but  an  opening  bid  of  £105  quickly  ran 
up  to  one  of  £2,100,  at^which  sum  it  fell,  to  a  London 
dealer.  Among  the  many7  interesting  works  found  in 
this  album  was  a  fine  impression  of  Rembrandt's  cele- 
brated etching,  The  Three  Trees — one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  high  price  paid  for  the  volume.  Seven  days  pre- 
viously the  same  auctioneers  obtained  £441  for  an  early 
Flemish  School  panel  of  The  Virgin  and  Child,  seated  in 
a  garden,  with  an  architectural  background.  At  Puttick 
and  Simpson's,  on  July  21st,  a  panel  of  The  Madonna, 
seated  with  the  Infant  Christ  on  her  lap,  to  whom  St.  Joseph 
is  presenting  fruit,  in  an  architectural  background,  by 
Bernard  van  Orley,  35  x  29^  in.,  was  knocked  down 
at   /168. 


To  continue  our  record  of  prices  under  this  heading 
we  must  go  back  to  March  31st,  when  at  Hodgson's 
six  manuscripts  oi  juvenile  books  written  in  Charlotte 
Bronte's  almost  microscopic  hand,  between  the  ages  of 
about  13  and  20,  brought  a  total  of  £1,7.50.  The  highesf 
price,  and  .1  record  one,  /400,  was  given  for  her  manu- 
script, .n  two  volumes,  of  Visits  in  Verreopolis,  written 
under  the  pseudonym  oi  "  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,"  on 
•'"  pages  and  10  pages  respectively,  measuring  only 
S !         2-j     "i        I        li    page    of    this    manuscript,    which    is 

1    I '"'in!.,    nth   18th,   1830,  c  out,  dns  rather  more 

than    400    wool:.      in    her    preface   she    ha-    this    rather 

ouraging  pa  1   fear  the  reader  will  find  this 


'"  I 
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the  dullest  and  dryest  book  I  have  ever  written.  With 
this  fair  warning  I  bid  him  good-bye."  Another  manu- 
script of  even  smaller  dimensions,  measuring  only  2  X 
if  in.,  entitled  Characters  of  Great  Men  of  the  Present 
Time,  by  Captain  Tree,  signed  "  Charlotte  Bronte  "  in 
two  places,  and  dated  December  17th,  1829,  sold  for 
£'270.  Two  of  the  "  characters  "  in  this  are  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  who  appear 
to  have  fired  the  imagination  of  the  youthful  writer — 
at  this  time  13  years  of  age.  Another  manuscript, 
extending  to  eleven  small  octavo  pages,  is  of  two  little 
stories,  A  Romantic  Tale  and  An  Adventure  in  Ireland, 
penned  at  Haworth  between  April  15th  and  28th,  1829. 
On  one  page  she  has  written  "  C.  Bronte's  Book."  This 
realised  £250.  The  other  three  manuscripts,  also  of 
small  octavo  size,  were  :  Fireside  Tales  (35  pages), 
unsigned  and  undated,  which  made  ^310  ;  My  Angria 
and  Angrians,  by  Lord  Charles  Albert  Florian  Wellesley 
(18  pages),  signed  in  four  places  and  dated  October  8th- 
14th,  1834,  £2 10  ;  and  a  story  without  a  title,  partly 
in  the  form  of  letters  from  "  Sir  William  Percy  "  (42  pages), 
signed  at  end  "  C.  Bronte,  July  21st,  1838,"  ^310.  A 
comprehensive  collection  of  Bronte  family  relics  made 
a  total  of  £70.  This  included  two  locks  of  Charlotte's 
hair,  a  little  velvet  bracelet  worn  by  her,  a  pin-cushion 
shaped  as  a  miniature  book  (if  x  f  in.),  several  black- 
edged  memorial  cards,  and  her  walnut  table-writing  desk, 
inlaid  with  mother-o'-pearl  (12  x  9  in.).  This  sale  also 
included  a  very  fine  copy  of  J.  F.  W.  Des  Barres's  great 
cartographical  work,  The  Atlantic  Neptune,  containing 
86  maps,  upwards  of  100  aquatint  views,  on  34  sheets, 
mostly  coloured,  4  vols.,  1777-1779,  which  was  surely 
a  bargain  at  £315.  A  first  edition  of  R.  Hakluyt's 
Voyages,  with  rare  folding  map  and  the  original  leaves 
of  Drake's  Voyage,    1589,  brought  £162. 

Among  a  number  of  properties  at  Sotheby's,  on  April  3rd 
and  4th,  was  a  small  collection  of  manuscript  and  printed 
Bibles  from  the  library  of  the  late  Lord  Peckover,  of 
Wisbech.  This  made  a  total  of  £"1,691  10s.  Of  this,  £"540 
was  given  for  a  10th-century  French  manuscript  of  the 
Gospels  in  Latin,  w-ritten  on  199  leaves,  in  a  very  fine 
Carolingian  minuscule,  and  decorated  with  painted 
architectural  arcades  for  the  Eusebian  Canons.  Among 
the  English  printed  Bibles  was  Tyndale's  New  Testament, 
Antwerp,  1534.  Perfect  copies  of  this  book  are  very 
rare,  and  nineteen  leaves  of  this  impression  were  in 
facsimile  ;  nevertheless,  it  brought  £135.  Other  works 
from  the  Peckover  library  included  an  early  15th-century 
English  Book  of  Hours,  190  leaves,  with  twenty-seven 
full-page  miniatures,  and  sixteen  smaller  miniatures  of 
Saints,  which  sold  for  £410 ;  and  a  large  copy  of  William 
de  Machlinia's  Statutes,  1481,  £285.  From  other  sources 
came  a  copy  of  the  separate  issue  of  Blake's  Songs  of 
Innocence,  1789,  with  twenty-seven  plates  printed  in 
brown  and  lightly  tinted  with  water-colour,  which  changed 
hands  at  £410.  This  example  recently  came  to  light  in 
Cornwall,  but  its  earlier  history  is  unknown.  Blake  had 
one  Cornish  patron,  John  Hawkins,  who  in  his  early  days 
tried  to  raise  a  subscription  to  send  him  to  study  at 
Rome.  Hawkins  must  have  possessed  a  copy  which  has 
never  been  traced,  and  his  name  offers  at  any  rate  a  basis 
for  conjecture.  The  separate  issue  is  of  great  rarity, 
and   much  less  common   than   the  combined    edition  of 


Songs  of  Innocence  and  Songs  of  Experience.  A  copv  of 
The  Works  in  Architecture  of  Robert  and  James  Adam, 
3  vols,  in  one,  with  text  in  English  and  French,  1822, 
fetched  £94  ;  an  impression  of  the  Fourth  Folio  of 
Shakespeare's  Works,  1685,  £'165.  On  May  9th,  £1,150 
was  bid  for  a  very  fine  15th-century  Italian  (Florence) 
MS.  of  St.  Augustine's  De  Civitaie  Dei,  on  322  vellum 
leaves,  containing  an  interesting  contemporary  View  of 
Florence.  A  14th-century  Neapolitan  medical  MS.,  36 
leaves  on  vellum,  with  35  full-page  miniatures  illus- 
trating the  Medicinal  Baths  at  Baice  and  Puteoli,  was 
knocked  down  at  £740  ;  and  £230  was  given  for  a  14th- 
century  French  Psalter  (173  leaves),  with  eleven  historical 
initials,  several  having  apparently  contemporary  English 
armorials.  The  next  important  sale  at  Sotheby's,  May 
22nd  and  23rd,  included  a  manuscript  of  two  pages,  in 
verse,  by  Robert  Burns,  which  was  bought  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Burns  Cottage  Museum,  Alloway,  for  £"460.  It  is 
entitled  The  Vision,  and  formed  part  of  "  a  parcel  of 
songs  "  sent  by  the  ploughman  poet  to  Mrs.  Stewart, 
of  Stair,  in  September,  1786,  two  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his  poems,  and  at 
the  time  he  was  contemplating  a  journey  to  the  West 
Indies.  Known  as  the  Stair  MSS.,  the  "  parcel  "  was 
purchased  from  Mrs.  Stewart's  grandson  about  1850. 
Some  of  these  verses  were  suppressed  by  the  poet,  but 
were  subsequently  printed  by  Chambers  in  his  edition  of 
Burns's  Life  and  Works.  Mrs.  Stewart  was,  according 
to  Burns,  "  the  first  person  of  her  sex  and  rank  that 
patronised  his  humble  lays."  There  was  also  a  small 
collection  of  19th-century  books,  uncut  and  in  extra- 
ordinarily "  original  "  condition.  Among  the  first  edi- 
tions were  :  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice,  3  vols., 
1813,  and  Emma,  3  vols.,  1819,  which  changed  hands 
at  £470  and  £"130  respectively.  Mrs.  Shelley's  Franken- 
stein, 3  vols.,  1818,  £170  ;  and  an  unopened  copy  of  Pepys 
Diary,  edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  2  vols.,  1825,  £270. 
An  imperfect  copy  of  A.  Andreae's  Ouwstiones  Super  XII. 
libros  Metaphysical,  97  leaves  instead  of  106,  the  first 
book  from  the  press  of  John  Lettou,  1480,  brought  £180  ; 
a  copy  of  William  Lyndewood,  Constitutiones  Provinciates, 
340  leaves  instead  of  343,  Oxford,  1483,  £190  ;  and  a 
15th-century  French  MS.  Book  of  Hours,  202  leaves,  with 
nine  large  and  nine  smaller  miniatures,  £'295.  Four  leaves 
of  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  with  an 
autograph  note  on  one  to  Edward  Fitzgerald,  realised 
£130  ;  a  letter  from  Charles  Dickens  to  Richard  Johns 
(Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Chatham),  mentioning  Pickwick 
and  deploring  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mary  Hogarth, 
£170  :  and  a  series  of  thirty-seven  postcards,  addressed 
by  George  Gissing  to  his  brother,  Algernon  Gissing, 
between  June,  1878,  and  April,  1891,  many  throwing  a 
vivid  light  upon  Gissing's  desperate  struggle  for  existence, 

THE  ROSEBERY   "  DURDANS  "    LIBRARY 

In  our  last  issue  brief  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  portion  of  the  late  Earl  of  Koscbery's 
Library  at  Durdans,  Epsom,  which  occupied  Sotheby's 
for  five  days  (June  26th-June  30th)  had  brought  a  total 
oi  £36,639.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  {,  [2,394 
obtained  for  the  Napoleonic  section  of  the  library  sold 
by  the  same  auctioneers  on  July  24th  and  25th,  making  a 
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grand  total  of  «^ 

as.     It,    addition    to    *e  bfOUgW  (     ord 

rationed    last    month.    , >    »  -  ttammg 

price  of  Tax  ,Q; 

Lee  Folios.     The :  Second .** ^ ^8 ^  ^ 

th  !°',  eion.1    owing  to  the  ma- 

iority  of  the  copies  having  been  *         ^    ^    ,„,., 
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Library  included  a  fine  copy  ^  ,,. 
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reaped   £x9o.     The  nxanuscnpt  J                 ^    and 

s^„.    beautifully    wntun    '"  ^             sold  for  ^  100. 

presented  to  her  mece.  Lady  ^  finest   q{    Jan 

This   manuscript    .^^I^e  Doyle  sale  at  Sotheby's 
Austen's,  was  sold  m  the  Lawm^    J     rf  ^  and 

m  December,  x898jor  the £«ta  £ari  rf  Roseberv 

was  subsequently  bought  by Jhe  rf  ^  manu 

for  i9o.     Then  --;ah;esgreofDllaelts    first    work   of 
script,    about    1,000    P3^'  wben  he  was  m  his 

fiction,  Vivia*  Grey,  written ^  >  ^  ^  ^  The 
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ting,"  sold  for  ^,400. 
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Empress,   but  he   was  unable  to  hn  noW 

,eti.  which,  after  passing  into  man> 
changed  hand-  at   << 


PMCES  for  sdver,  wl  ;    >lump, 

tently   hi  I    throU^U^  <A  the   . 

maintained  ^nmg    ^    ^^   , 

.  ,    more  notable  lot 

lction  on  Ma: 


In    the    Saleroom 


included  a  plain  cvlindrical  dredger,  with  pierced  domed 
cover   and    ring    handle,    by   Richard   Hutchinson.    171 7 
a  oz.  10  dwt./,  which  fetched  320s.  per  ream-jug 

formed  as  a  cow,  by  John  Schuppe,  :  -    -     -  :  -    I 

90s.  ;   a  two-handled  porringer,  with  scroll  handles  formed 
terminal  figures,   1659,  maker's  mark  A  M      n  mono- 
gram, probably  for  A.  Moon  -    Iwt       130s 
plain   circular  cupping   bowl,   with   fiat  pierced   handle, 
1667,  maker's  mark  J.W.  in  monogram  dwt 
1255.  ;   and  a  plain  two-handled  cup,  with  scroll  handles, 
1,  maker's  mark  R.M.  between  mullets  and  pellets  (7  oz. 
10  dwt.  i.   ioos.     On  June  21st,   Lord  Hilhngdon's  col- 
lection of  English  and  foreign  silver  brought  a  total  of 
over  £7,500.     A  pair  of  square  waiters,  each  with  four 
feet,  engraved  with  the  Walpole  arms,  by  Paid  Lanu 
:--•      52   oz.    16   dwt.>,    fetched    ioos.   per  oz.     On  the 
back   is   the    inscription    "  Bought   at    Strawberry    Hill, 
:  ■  -  -             .  Varies  Mills,  Esq."     A  pair  of  double-lipped 
sauceboats  on  oval  mounted  feet,  each  with  two  scroll 
handles,    engraved    with    a    coat-of-arms,    by    A    . 
Courtauld.    1725        -   oz.  S  dwt. j,  made  S5S.  per  oz.  :    a 
plain  spherical  tea-kettle,  with  stand  and  lamp,  the  kettle 
bearing  a  coat-of-arms,  the  stand  on  three  scroll  fe 
with  a  drop  handle  at  each  side,   by  E               Peacock, 
-----     -5  oz.  15  dwt       I20S       and  a  set  of  three  silver-gilt 

-  rers,  of  pear  shape,  each  on  a  circular  foot  and  engraved 
with  a  crest,  by  Peter  Archamh:     :  -  ■  --  [4  dwt 

Pieces  sold  **  all  at  "  included  a  pair  of  andir 
on  shaped  triangular  bases,   each   resting  on  two    oval 
gadrooned  feet,  with  vase-shaped  stems,  decorated  with 
gadrooning  and  surmounted  by  cone  finials,  26  in.  high, 
by    Le~  :_r5-    which    mad-     £44  while 

another  pair,  of  the  Charles  II.  period,  iSi  in.  high, 
elaborate  with  repoussd  work  and  chased  with  cupid- 
lion's  mask  and  foliage,  went  cheaply  at  f  150.  Four 
silver-gilt  table  candlesticks,  on  shaped  circular  bases  and 
baluster  stems,  by  John  L-.  -.is  1732  eighl  one  34 
oz.  4  dwt.i ,  made  /105  ;  a  pair  of  cruets  for  oil  and 
vinegar,  each  on  four  feet,  the  sides  pierced  with  rococo 
scrolls,  flowers  and  shellwork,  with  mask  and  scroll 
handles,  by  Paul  Lamer  1747  veight  of  stands,  43  oz. 
n  dwt.;,  £*>5*  ;  and  a  waterman's  badge  of  th 
India  Company,  of  oval  form,  embossed  with  the  arms 
of  the  Company  in  a  wreath  of  foliage  1763,  maker  - 
mark  B.G.  probably  for  Benjamin  14  oz.  13  dwr 

-  :  - : .     This  badge  was  sold  by  order  of  the  Secretarv  of 

-  ite  for  India,  and  purchased  by  Charie- 

The  most  important  of  the  foreign  pieces  was  a  par. 
gilt  cup  and  cover,  by  Jorg  Ullrich,  of  Nuremberg 
I54°    '31    oz-    IO  dwt.),   which  brought  £780   "  all 
The  shaped  foot  and  body  are  formed  as  spiral  lobes, 
with  an  applied  band  of  foliage  and  berries  round  the 
m .     The  lobed  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  winged  figure 
of   Hope   holding   an    anchor   in   her  left   hand.     Some 
unusually  interesting  pieces  came  under  Christie's  hamrr 
on  June  23th.  -five  of  the  lots  were  sold  bv  order 

of  the  Administrator  of  the  late  Frederick  Joseph  Tre- 
m.  Earl  of  Egmont   |     ~ ':.-.-    r.  -r. .'.  -r    h.rl  7h- 

most  important  of  these  was  a  particuiai  k 
wine  cup,  on  circular  foot  and  baluster  stem,  decorated 
with  three  brackets  formed  as  cherubs,    161 7,   maker  - 
mark,  probably  L.I.  with  a  flower  below.     The  cup,  which 
weighed  6  oz.   14  dwt.,  and  brought  1,020s.  per  oz.,  has 


an  octagonal  bowl  chased  with  panels  of  formal  no- 
on a  matted  ground,  and  the  foot  also  chased  with  formal 
foliage  in  pane  :       is  given  by  Princess  Elizat 

:erwards  Landsravine  of  Hesse-Homburg,   to  Georg 
Lord  Arden,  for  the  use  of  his  Chapel  at   N   rk       From 
the  Egmont  Collection  also  came  a  set  of  three  cast-r 
of  pear   shape  the    Perceval   crest,    by 

P aid  Lame'        1725  (45         jrdwl  1  shaped 

oblong  snu:    r-1  on  four  scroll  feet,  with  handl- 

side,  by  the  same  silversmith    1  -_-     :i  oz.  n  dwt      78a 

spool-shaped    salt    cellars,    on    circular    collet    feet, 
engraved  with  crowned  cypher  and  the  Perceval  cr 
by  David  Ha  -  -  xz.   18  dwt  -        and  a 

silver-gilt  rose-water  ewer,  of  helmet  shape,  on  circular 
gadrooned  foot  and  baluster  stem,  with  harp-shaped 
handle,  1693,  by  r  see 

"Jackson  _  .    .  I    t  Of  a  service 

of  plate  extending  to  over  3,200  oz.,  the  more  noti 
1  meat  d:-  1  and  J  a 

CrespeV.     1764  .  sold  at  14s    6d.  per 

oz.  ;    and  sixty  circular  dinner  plat--     r  ~    -nine  by  the 

me  makers,  one  unmarked  .  -     :       -      jd.     To  f 

sale,  Captain  H.  C.  C.  Morley  sent  a  very  fine  g  Id  racing 
cup,   by  -    .     25   oz.    11    dwt./,    whi 

changed  hands  at  1,140s.  per  oz.     The  body,  decorated 
with  two  ribs,  :  -   engi      ed  on  one  side  with  the  arm- 
.ren  Anne,  and  on  the  other  with  a  horse  and  jock 
inscribed  below,  Penelope.     Beneath  the  lower  rib  is  the 
inscription  :-        This   gold  cupp  run  for  by  5  years  old 
Mares  at  Hambledon  in  Yorkshii  .      July 

"    .         The  domed  cover  is  engraved  with  Queen  Anr. 
cypher  and  the  Garter  mott         This  as  presented 

by  Queen  Anne,  and  in  the  Lord  Chamb-  -vbook 

rre    29th      1714      the    follow:  1  5  :  net    appears  : — 

"  Deliv'd  unto  Mr.  Richard  Marshall  one  Gold  Cupp  and 
Cover  to  be  in:    For  at  milton  in  Y01 

year  old  mares."  Anonymous  properties  included  a 
spice  box,  in  the  form  of  an  escallop  shell,  on  four  shell 
feet  17     maker's    mark,   probably  L.I.   uith   a  floi 

hich  fetched  360s.  per  oz.  ;    and 
a   two-handled   porringer,    the   lower  part    r-  -  ^nd 

chased   with  flowers,   a  gallopin_  rid  a  mountain 

.  it,  with  beaded  S  --:  ^ped  handles  -  maker  - 
mark  T.C.   in   monogram    '8   oz.    13   d    t  •-       One  or 

two  notable  items  appeared  in  the  sale  on  July  5th.  300s. 
per  oz.  was  given  for  a  plain  octagonal  dr-    .  th 

pierced  domed  cover,  surmounted  by  a  baluster  finial,  and 
with  reeded  handle,  weighing  2  oz.  6  dwt.,  and  probably 
made  in    -_         Bother  1926, 1  _  oz.  7  dwt 

made    95s.;     four    octagonal    trench  r-      by 

-  -  -     vith  fou  -  - 

ioos.  ;    a  small  plain  cylindrical  coffee-pot,  with  taper 
sides,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster  finial.  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Lyme,  by  Joh> 

ioos.  ;     and    a   plain   cupping   bowl,    wit  pierced 

handle,  engraved  with  initials  and  the  dat  maker's 

mar      -  probably  for  Samuel  Deli 

1 30s.  Christie's  final  sale  of  the  season,  which  took  place 
on  -    :        included    a    parcel-gilt    chalice,    of    pre- 

Reformation  type,  dated  1535,  and  bearing  the  maker  - 
mark,  an  eagle  d  standing  on  an  orb,  with  a  con- 

temporary paten,   engraved   with  the  The 

chah  .r.ed  4  oz.  7  dwt..  and  the  paten,  1  oz.  2  dwt. 
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i  lesiastical  silver  were 

a    London    buyer   as   much   as 

\  small  ped  ho1  milk  jug  and  cover,  on 

rim    foot,    the    cover    surmounted    by    a    baluster    finial, 

rms,   bj 

aother,  on  i  ircular 
\    makei  's  mark  W, 
1. 1    oz.),    350s.  :     a    pair  of 
tumbler  1  h  with  slightly  everted  lip.  by  Ti 

linburgh  •        s    dw1  and 

three  pear-shaped  the  domed  covers  pierced  with 

alternate  pan-  oils  and  lozenges,  engraved  with  a 

rms,   by    Paul   Lamerie,    1 7 1  3      58   oz     [8   dwt.), 
The   covers   <>t    these   casten  besides    Paul 

mark,  that  of  Henry  Aubin.      It  1-  possible  tint 
the  latter,  who.  according  to  Jackson,  was  entered  in  1    00 
the  retailer  of  the  1  \  two  handled  porringer, 

with  aim.-:  straighl  sides,  and  slightly  everted  lip,  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  repo  iss  and  chased  with  a  band 
of  vertical  acanthus  leaves,  and  the  scroll  handle-  sur- 
mounted by  terminal  busts,  [677,  maker's  mark  D.G.  and 
-de-lys  in  a  I .  .  .  3  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  toos 
per  oz.  ;  and  four  table  candlesticks,  on  octagonal  1 
and  baluster  stems,  by  Lewis  Mettayer,  171.'  42  oz.  2  dwt.), 
85s  A  late  15th-century  (  oconut  cup  and  cover  (probably 
German),  with  silver-gilt  mount-.  1:  in.  high,  changed 
hands  at  £310.  The  mounts  of  this  cup  bear  a  striking 
blance  to  thi  1   coconut  cup  at  Oriel  College, 

Oxford. 

So1  by's  sale,  on  July  6th,  is  particularly  notable  for 
us  inclusion  of  four  rare  combined  spoons  and  fork-. 
circa  16S0,  maker's  mark  I  S  '....<///;  a  coronet,  probably 
for  John  Shepherd.  The  four  weighed  _•  oz.  4  dwt..  and 
sold  for  900s.  per  oz.  Sets  of  these  combined  spoons 
and  forks — spoon-forks  as  they  are  sometimes  called — are 
of  extreme  rarity.  Even  -mule  specimens  are  very  un- 
common, and  no  reference  is  made  to  them  in  Jackson's 
History  of  English  Plate.  A  tall  beaker,  with  line  strap- 
work  and  floral  engra-v  i  5,  maker's  mark  R.G.  with 
bird  md  below  (8  oz.  10  dwt  1,  310s.  per  oz.  ;  a 
Hull  caster,  of  cylindrical  form,  with  conventional^ 
pierced  cover,  the  plain  body  engraved  with  a  coat-of- 
arms.  1070,  probably  by  Edward  Mai,.  2  dwt.), 
eleven  three-].:  serf  forks,  with  crests  on 
■  the  handles.  1  7  1  _:  10  oz.  i(>  dwt  |,  105-.:  a 
circular  strawberry  dish,  the  sides  divided  into  sixteen 
-     with    slightly    serrated    rim,    [697,    maker's    mark 

■       :15s      .1  tumblei 
with   wide   band   and   matted   ornament  round   the 
M.    maker's    mark    III  n    pellets    (1    oz.), 

ad  a  pair  of  small  porringers,  with  slightly  bellied 
with  two  scroll  hand'.  14  dwt.), 

jug     and     cover,     with     sil\. 
maker-  mark    I  a  mullet 

■ 

II    KM  I  I    R] 


the  1  sib  ,  ent in  \  dei  .  which  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Behren  to  In-  tl.it  in  Mount  Street.      Formed  over 

,1  period  ol  fortj  years,  the  collection  oi  furniture  was 
offered  at  Christie's  on  July  6th,  when  spirited  bidding 
between  private  collectors  and  the  Trade  resulted  in  a 
total  oi  |u-t  under  £5,000,  The  highest  price,  £630,  was 
given  foj  .1  pan  ..1  \d.nn  torcheres,  oi  obelisk  form  and 
veneered  with  boxwood  on  pine,  supported  on  cabriole 
legs  terminating  in  lion's  paw  feet,  52  in.  high.  These 
were  originally  at  Hinton  St.  George,  the  Somerset  scat 
oi  tin-  Earl  Poulett,  and  some  years  ago  cosf  Mr.  Behrens 
£262  cos  ' ')  the  many  Hepplewhite  mahogany  pieces, 
note  -hould  be  made  oi  a  set  oi  seven  arm-chairs,  circa 
[790,  with  slightlj  an  lied  tops,  the  splat-  ((imposed  of 
lour  moulded  rails  expanding  above  and  below,  and  with 

Square     fluted     lcu.s     tapering     towards     the     pointed     toes, 

which  -old  loi  • j  j  i  a  sideboard,  70  in.  wide,  circa  1785, 
bowed  in  the  centre  and  finely  veneered  with  figured 
wood,  supported  on  si\  square  tapering  leu-  terminating 
in  moulded  toe-,  1  30  j  ios.  ;  a  cheval  tire-screen.  40J  in. 
high,  1  in  <>  1  780,  on  cabriole  legs  with  club  feet,  the  carved 
frame  mounted  with  a  panel  of  petit-point  needlework  of 
floral  design,  £131  5s.;  an  oval  topped  tripod  table, 
28  m.  high,  circa  1785,  the  slightly  pear-shaped  stem  and 
scroll  leu-  with  volute  feet,  carved  with  pearl  beading 
and  leafage,  £120  [5s.  ;  and  a  pair  of  tables,  with  tri- 
angular tops,  circa  17S0,  with  fall-down  flaps  at  the 
backs,  resting  on  draw-out  legs,  which  are  cylindncally 
fluted  and  taper  slightly  towards  the  toe-.  £220  ios. 
Sheraton  pieces  included  a  grandmother  clock,  07  in. 
high,  circa  1770,  with  a  fine  chiming  movement  by  John 
Monkhouse,  London,  enclosed  in  a  slender  mahogany  case 
with  an  arched  and  moulded  hood,  the  door  and  panel 
to  the  base  veneered  with  figured  woods  enclosed  in 
moulded  borders.  This  changed  hands  at  £262  10s.  ; 
while  £162  15s.  was  offered  for  a  winged  bookcase.  S  ft. 
7  in.  X  7  ft.  10  in.,  the  upper  door  frames,  of  mahogany, 
overlaid  with  gilt-pearl  bead  ornament,  and  the  lower 
doors  veneered  with  ovals  of  satin-wood  in  various  wood 
borders;  and  £102  t8s  was  paid  for  a  dumb  waiter, 
57  in.  high,  circa  1  705,  the  two  octagonal  tiers,  surrounded 
by  brass  galleries,  being  supported  on  a  tinted  column 
-tern  issuing  from  an  octagonal  cellarette,  the  reeded 
legs  continuing  into  a  triangular  plinth  with  three  brass 
dolphin's  head  feet.  The  Chippendale  mahogany  period 
was  represented  by,  among  others,  a  writing  chair, 
circa  17)0.  with  semi-circular  back  carved  at  the  top 
with  wave  ornament  and  pendant  husks,  the  vase-shaped 
splats  pierced  with  trellis,  etc.,  supported  in  the  front 
on  a  cabriole  leg,  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  foot  the 
.1  cylindrical  form  have  club  feet  which  realised 
/  [05  ;    .1  re<  tangular  1  aid  table,   with   folding  top,  37  in. 

wide,  circa  17' ri  cabriole  legs  and  scroll  toes,  £131  5s. 

Finally,  a  Queen  \nne  five-leaf  screen,  69  in  high. 
covered  entirel}  in  gros-point  needlework,  worked  in 
brilliant  coloured  wool-  with   festoons  ol   fruit  and  flowers 

entwining     1    piral  columns  on  a  yellow  ground,  each 

leai    10  in.  wide,  made  1  2  m 
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No.   I.  — Race  it  Union   Course.  L.I..   May  11th.   1823 
Printed  Cotton   Handkerchief,   lent  to   tlie  Brooklyn   Museum 


AMERICAN   ART    NOTES 


A  SPORTING   EVENT   HANDKERCHIEF 

The  interest  of  a  famous  horse  race  and  an  example 
of  copper  plate  engraving  on  cotton  conjoin  in  an  "event 
handkerchief  "  which  has  been  deposited  by  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society  with  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
It  would  be  gratifying  to  prove  that  it  was  printed  in 
the  United  States,  but  unfortunately  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  its  provenance,  like  most  of  the  printed  cottons  and 
linens  in  use  in  America  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
must  be  left  in  obscurity  with  the  probability  that  it  was 
made  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 

The  handkerchief,  which  is  about  thirty  inches  in  width, 
is  printed  m  reddish  brown  on  a  light  yellow  ground.  It 
depicts  the  first  of  a  series  of  "  North  and  South  "  horse 
races  of  which  thirty  were  run  between  1823  and  1834, 
seventeen  being  won  by  Southern  horses.  The  storv  of 
the  first  race  is  the  most  picturesque  of  all,  and  has  all 
the  requisite  elements  of  romantic  fiction.  The  event 
was  recalled  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Januarv  27th, 
1901,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Silliman,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  who  was  the  last 
surviving  spectator  of  the  race  and  the  owner  of  the 
handkerchief  which  commemorated  it.  It  is  also  told 
at  greater  length  and  with  greater  accuracy  in  James 
Douglas  Anderson's  Making  the  American  Thoroughbred. 
The  handkerchief  came  to  Mr.  Silliman  from  Mr.  Timothy 
Tredwell,  of  East  Williston,  Long  Island,  who  had 
two  in  his  possession.  Another  turned  up  in  one  of  tin- 
annual  antique  exhibitions  in  New  York  a  lew  vears  ago  : 
Still  another  is  in  a  private  collection  in  New   York.       There 


are  doubtless  a  few  more  in  unrecorded  collection^  or 
still  awaiting  discovery,  but  they  remain  rarities  and. 
like  all  of  their  class,  enjoy  considerable  prestige  amonx 
collectors.  "  Event  handkerchiefs,"  while  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  in  America,  were  not  seen  in  such  variety  as 
in  Europe,  where  France  enshrined  her  heroes,  Portugal 
recorded  her  revolutions,  and  England  her  Derby  winners 
on  this  pictorial  but  not  utilitarian  accessory  to  costume. 
In  England,  at  any  rate,  the  custom  survives.  The 
majority  of  American  "  event  handkerchiefs  "  are  dedi- 
cated to  Washington,  Franklin,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  similar  patriotic  subjects.  A  sporting 
theme  is  less  familiar,  and  perhaps  only  the  national 
interest  in  the  event  brought  it  to  the  manufacturer's 
astute  eye.  "  No  sooner  was  the  match  made  than  tin- 
whole  Atlantic  seaboard  was  talking  of  it,"  says  the 
Tribune  account  mentioned  above;  while  the  caustic 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  who  attended  the  race  and 
showed  the  greatest  interest  in  it.  was  heard  to  remark 
sarcastically  as  he  listened  to  the  cheers  that  greeted 
the  winning  jockey,  Purely,  who  rode  the  Northern 
horse: — "Well,  gentlemen,  it  i>  a  lucky  thing  foi  tin- 
country  that  the  I  'resident  of  the  United  States  i^  not 
elected  by  acclamation,  else  Mr.  Purely  would  be  our 
next  President   beyond  a  doubt." 

The  race-  was  run  on  May  27th,  1*23,  over  the  I'mon 
Course  at  Jamaica,  which  in  1N21  superseded  the  New 
Market  course  at  llampstead  (111  use  ->inc  c-  E665)  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  most  important  races  in  the  vii  inityoi  New 
York  for  main-  vears.      It  has  not  been  in  existence  sim  e 
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rhe    race    resulted    from    the  >lonel 

William  R.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  "  the  Napoleon  oi  the 
American  turf,"  to  produce  a  horse  to  run  against  Vmeri- 
can  Eclipse,  the  winner  of  a  number  oi  races  in  the  North 
iwned  by  Mr.  Cornells  V\  Van  Ranst,  and 
had  been  bred  b\  General  Nathaniel  *  oles  on  I  ong  Island, 
being  a  nine-year-old  at  the  time  oi  the  race.  Of  the 
six  horses  brougb.1  North  by  Colonel  Johnson  to  tram 
for  the  rave.  Henry,  a  four-year-old,  was  not  his  first 
choice,  but  Henry  showed  such  remarkable  speed  th.it, 
his  favourite  having  gone  lame,  tins  horse  was  sent  in  at 
the  last  moment  Henry  was  bred  at  Halifax,  N  I  ,  and, 
like  E<  lipse,  had  the  blood  of  the  imported  taorsi  Medley. 
in  hi-  \ciiis  Medley,  one  of  the  post-Revolutionary 
sires,  was  descended  from  Honeywood's  Arabian,  and 
greatly  improved  the  strain  of  the  Vmerii  an  racehorse. 
llenr\  showed  such  speed  in  the  first  heat,  which  he 
won,  that  the  time  of  7:37^  was  the  record   lor  many 

(Kids  were  three  to  one  against  Eclipse,  and 
the  Southerners  were  sure  of  victory.  Eclipse  had  been 
ridden  by  William  Crafts  at  the  beginning  of  the  race. 
Through  misunderstanding,  Samuel  Purdy,  the  jockey 
who  best  understood  him,  had  not  been  chosen.  Purdy, 
hoping  he  might  be  called  upon,  attended  the  race  with 
his  jockey's  colours  under  his  citizen's  clothes  and  with 
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hi-  cap  and  spurs  at  hand  His  presence'  was  fortunately 
dis<  d\  ered  and  he  was  substituted  for  Crafts  in  the  second 
heat  Purdy  was  a  great  popular  favourite,  and  when 
he  appeared  the  Northerners  went  wild  with  delight. 
Their  confidence'  was  rewarded.  He  seized  the  appro- 
priate moment  for  passing  Henry  and  came  111  two 
lengths  ahead.  In  the  third  heat  the  stamina  of  the 
older  horse  told,  and  although  Henry's  trainer  rode  him 
instead  of  the  boy  who  had  him  for  the  first  two  heats, 
the  victory  went  to  Eclipse.  The-  race  was  witnessed 
by  fifty  thousand,  or  possibly  more,  spectators,  but 
Henry's  owner,  the  great  strategist  of  the  turf,  was  not 
there,  having  dined  too  liberally  off  lobsters  the  night 
before.  That  each  side  thought  well  of  the  other  may 
be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  Colonel  Johnson  later 
bought  three  or  four  of  Eclipse's  sons,  and  later  a  part 
interest  in  Eclipse  himself,  while  Northern  interests  im- 
ported Henry  into  New    York. 

A  CHASSE  FROM  THE  KLOSTERNEUBURG 
ATELIER 

The  Cleveland  Museum  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
added  to  the  J.  H.  Wade  Collection  a  copper-gilt  chasse 
of  fourteenth-century  Viennese  origin.  According  to 
Director  William  M.  Milliken,  this  can  be  unquestionably 
assigned  to  the  atelier  responsible  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Klosterneuburg  altar  in 
the  abbey  church  near  Vienna,  about  1320. 
This  school  has  certain  well-marked  charac- 
teristics, and  the  works  traceable  to  it 
to-day  form  a  distinguished  record  of  its 
activities.  Foremost  is  the  altar  in  the 
abbey  church  and  the  ciborium  still  in- 
cluded in  its  Treasure.  There  are  also  a 
ciborium  in  the  Morgan  Library  ;  a  chasse 
in  the  National  Museum  in  Munich  ; 
others  at  Kestner  and  in  the  Louvre  : 
-till  another  chasse  from  the  Figdor  Col- 
lection. A  cross  is  at  Cologne,  and 
another  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Munich  dealer. 
While  most  of  these  combine  the  arts  of 
the  enameller  and  the  goldsmith,  the 
Cleveland  piece  contains  no  enamelling, 
but  in  the  incised  and  relief  decoration 
it  is  unique  in  summing  up  almost  the 
entire  gamut  of  design  motifs  favoured  by 
Hp  this    atelier.     This    it    does     more    com- 

pletely than  any  other  known  piece.  \s 
Mr.  Milliken  sums  them  up  these  are  : 
the  use  oi  roundels  to  enclose  the  applied 
ornament  of  a  Madonna  in  relief  and  a 
repousse  pelican;  the  latter  motij  itself, 
a  symbol  of  the  Eucharist,  a  favourite 
one  with  this  school  ;  the  live-leafed 
rosette  ;  the  tree  with  the  trefoil-shaped 
leaves  ;  the  heart-shaped  leaves  on  the 
cover,    and    the   oak    leal.       In    addition    to 

this  evidence  ol  outer  form,  there  is 
the  still  more  1  ""\  in<  ing  harmony  oi 
-pint,   which   is  especially   evident    when 

comparing   such   a   detail   as   the   treatment 
CIRCA    1  ',  <,"  Oi    the   pel ic  an   motij   with   the  c  iborium   at 

mm  Klosterneuburg 
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ENGLISH  ART  AT  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

A  century  of  British  art  was  repre- 
sented in  the  recent  loan  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  drawings  arranged  by  Dr. 
Walter  Heil  at  his  new  post  in  San 
Francisco.  The  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  of  which  he  has 
recently  become  director,  takes  its  name 
from  the  edifice  in  Paris  of  which  it  is 
the  replica.  Dr.  Heil's  subject  for  the 
first  display  under  his  directorship  has 
particular  interest  at  this  time,  since  the 
Californian  exhibition,  to  which  private 
collectors,  museums  and  dealers  contri- 
buted, formed  an  admirable  prelude 
to  the  coming  Exhibition  of  British  Art 
at  Burlington  House.  The  period  repre- 
sented began  with  Hogarth  and  ended 
with  Constable  and  Turner. 

Hogarth's  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  lent 
by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  (whose 
collections  it  entered  in  1926),  is  an 
example  of  his  dextrous  use  of  colour  ; 
the  yellow  gown  and  blue  mantle,  the 
warm  flesh  tones  and  glow  of  pearls  carry 
that  peculiar  lighting  from  within  which 
few  painters  can  give  us.  The  Detroit 
panel  suggests  a  kinship  as  to  period 
with  the  painting  of  Mrs.  William  James 
in  the  Worcester  Museum,  which  is  dated 
1744.  The  subject  herself  recalls  the 
Miss  Edwards  in  the  Frick  collection — 
the  "  eccentric  Miss  Edwards,"  as  her 
contemporaries  called  this  lady  of  blue- 
stocking tendencies — but  although  the 
lady  of  the  Detroit  picture  resembles  her 
in  physiognomy,  more  evidence  would  be 
necessary  to  connect  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
charming  Romney  than  Mr.  Jules  Bache's 
Countess  of  Derby,  showing  her  seated  in 
a  wooded  landscape.  It  was  painted  at 
the  height  of  his  career  and  reaches  perfection  in  its 
delineation  of  flesh  tones  and  the  texture  of  satin  draperies. 
Mrs.  J.  Horace  Harding,  of  New  York,  contributed  her 
splendid  Raeburn,  the  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Gainsborough, 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  exhibition  also  brought  forth 
paintings  from  California  collections,  not  so  well  known 
in  the  East  and  therefore  giving  the  event  an  added 
interest.  Among  these  was  Reynolds's  John  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Reginald  Knight 
Smith,  of  San  Francisco.  Gainsborough's  Mrs.  Champion, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  of  the  same  city, 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  its  charming  simplicity 
in  the  entire  display.  From  the  collection  of  Miss  Marion 
Davies,  of  Beverly  Hills,  came  two  paintings  of  singular 
interest.  Romney's  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  "  Bacchante  "  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  many  versions  of  this  subject, 
while  Lawrence's  Arthur  Atherley  was  a  striking  per- 
formance. A  three-quarter-length  showing  a  youth  with 
long  dark  hair,  one  hand  on  his  hip,  which  gives  his  coat 
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NIMBED    MAN    IN    PRAYER  BY    THE    MASTER    OF    THE 

LEGEND  IN    THE    JOHN    JOHNSON    COLLECTION   (SEE  P.  212) 

a  sudden  twist,  and  holding  his  hat  in  the  other  hand 
— this  is  a  painting  in  which  gesture  comes  to  life  in  one 
of  those  rare  moments  when  the  painter  captures  reality. 

Lawrence  was  well  represented  throughout  and  did 
honour  to  himself  also  in  the  full-length  portrait,  Flora, 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  lent  by  the  Wildenstein  Galleries, 
a  painting  of  eminent  dignity,  while  his  sketch  of  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Morton  Pitt,  lent  by  M.  Knoedler  &  Company, 
was  delightfully  vivacious. 

The  list  of  paintings  of  note  would  be  a  long  one,  lor 
seventy  oils  were  shown  and  twenty  drawings.  Romney's 
Captain  Napier  Christie  Burton,  formerly  in  the  Sedel- 
meyer  Collection,  was  lent  by  John  Levy,  and  the  same 
gallery  contributed  Gainsborough's  Francis  Greville,  first 
Earl  of  Warwick,  showing  him  holding  the  plans  for  the 
state  dining  room  at  Warwick  Castle.  Reynolds's  Caro~ 
line,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  lent  by  Howard  Younj;.  ^ 
a  lull-length  portrait  painted,  in  1767-68,  in  his  most 
resjal   manner. 
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SPECIAL     SHOWING     OF     THE     JOHNSON 
COLLECTION 

Next  month  will  offer  an  important  exhibition  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Philadelphia.     Then  the  entire 
Johnson  Collection  will  be  moved   from  its  home  in  the 
inadequate  galleries  in  the  old  residence  on  South  Broad 
Street    and    arranged    at   the   Museum,    whose    excellent 
facilities  for  exhibition  will  otter  an  opportunity  to  form 
just  opinion  of  this  distinguished  collection.     There  are 
more  than  twelve  hundred  paintings  in  all,  and  as  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  only  can  be  shown  at  one  time  in 
the  Johnson  resideni  e,  it  is  obvious  that  few  people  have 
any   idea   oi    tb  •   true   extent    of   the  collection.     A   few- 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  Johnson  paintings  have 
been    on   loan    at    the  « ;nnsylvania    .Museum   since    the 
opening  of  the  new  buiMi.       several  years  ago,  and  as 
Mr.   Henri   Marceau,  curatoi    b  ,|u>  johnson  Collection, 
is  also  Curator  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  ylvania  Museum 

the    liaison    between   the    two    mst,  n  ^    ^ 

friendly.  That  these  paintings  cannot  -n^ 
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and  Sienese,  are  the  sturdy  backbone  of  their  respective 
schools.  Among  the  Italians  are  Jacopo  di  Cione,  the 
Gerini,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  the 
Maestro  del  Bambino  Vispo,  Jacopo  del  Sellaio  and 
the   Master   of   the   Castello  Nativity. 

In  the  field  of  Flemish  art  the  collection  is  best  known 
for  the  great  Van  der  Weyden  panels  of  the  Crucifixion, 
the  little  Van  Eyck  of  St.  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata, 
and  Portrait  of  a  Man.  These  have  been  often  published 
and  enjoy  a  certainty  of  attribution  which  eludes 
many  paintings  of  their  period.  The  coming  exhi- 
bition will  bring  into  prominence  the  remarkable 
richness  of  the  collection  in  the  entire  range  of  Northern 
art.  Here  are  the  works  of  Gerard  David  and  Robert 
Campin,  of  Dirk  and  Albert  Bouts,  the  Master  of  the 
Lucia  Legend,  Joos  Van  Cleve,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
Mabuse,  Cjuentin  Massys,  Van  Orley  and  Patinir.  Among 
the  laterworks  is  an  unforgettable Pieter  Bruegel,  The  1/ ire- 
ling  Shepherd,  in  which  the  artist  paints  the  flat  Campine 
landscape   which  may  have  been  his  native  one. 

In    pictures    from    later   periods    the    collection    is    not 

lacking.     Mention   is   made   in   another   connection   of   a 

portrait  of  a  young  woman  by  Hogarth,  which  was  lent 

)  the  San  Francisco  exhibition.      Another  Hogarth  por- 

Vv'-  is  in  the  Johnson  Collection,  and  as  it  is  of  an  elderlv 

[sins   (the    subject   is   Oliver   Goldsmith's   landlady   at 

painting  ,t  ]s  rather  finer,  for  Hogarth  excelled  in  his 
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.,   ,.  it  is  singularly  modern  in  feeling. 

on  the  Johnson  ,kwell  had  an  inustrated  article 
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STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  ENGRAVING 

V.— WENCESLAUS    HOLLAR 

By  A.  M.  HIND 


HAVING  already  written  a  book*  and 
several  articles  on  Hollar,  I  have  a  dread 
of  vain  repetition.  But  Hollar  needs  em- 
phasising, for  he  is  one  of  the  Little  Masters  whose 
work  has  qualities  which  do  not  shout,  and  duty 
demands  the  shouting  from  his  admirers. 

He  was  an  immensely  industrious  and  prolific 
worker,  for  he  etched  nearly  three  thousand 
plates,  and  his  work  covers  such  various  subjects 
— architecture,  topography,  landscape,  history, 
costume,  portrait,  natural  history, 
heraldry  and  book  illustration  of  all 
kinds — that  one's  knowledge  of  the 
seventeenth  century  would  be  appre- 
ciablv  poorer  without  his  record." 

Yet  had  he  produced  less  he  might 
have  achieved  a  greater  fame,  for 
the  mass  of  his  hack  work  (in  spite 
of  its  high  average  quality)  tends  to 
blind  potential  appreciators  to  the 
finer  qualities  of  his  drawing  and 
etching. 

He  left  two  portraits  of  himself :  one 
a  bust  in  oval  dated  1647,  the  other 
here  reproduced  (P.1419  ;  No.  i.), 
done  about  the  same  period  after  Jan 
Meyssens,  published  by  Meyssens  at 
Antwerp  in  his  Images  d'hommes  d'es- 
prit  sublime  (1649) — a  very  rare  edition 
of  which  Wurzbach  only  cites  five 
copies — and  reprinted  in  Cornells  de 
Bie's  Het  Gulden  Cabinet  (1661).  The 
latter  shows  him  seated  at  a  table,  on 
which  lie  the  tools  of  his  craft,  and 
holding  a  copper  plate  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Catherine,  ascribed  to 
Raphael.  Prints  from  the  plate  of 
57.  Catherine  are  known  (P. 177),  but 
the    original    painting,     then    in    the 


Arundel  Collection,  has,  as  far  as  I  know, 
disappeared. 

I  would  add  a  paraphrase  of  the  inscription,  for 
it  is  the  earliest  notice  of  Hollar's  life,  and  was, 
no  doubt,  supplied  by  the  artist  himself  :— 

"  Gentleman,  born  at  Prague  in  1607  ;  was  by 
nature  strongly  inclined  to  miniature  painting, 
chiefly  in  colouring  prints,  but  discouraged  by  his 
father,  left  Prague  in  1627,  lived  in  various 
parts  of  Germanv,  and  devoted  himself  for  a  time 
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*  Wenceslaus  Hollar  and  his  views  of 
London  and  Windsor  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (London,    1922). 

f  For  his  complete  work  see  G.  Parthey, 
Beschreibendes  Verzeichniss  (Berlin,  1853), 
and  F.  A.  Borovsky's  supplement  (Prague, 
1898).  A  new  catalogue,  with  much  added 
material,  is  being  compiled  by  Major  H.  R.  M. 
Howard. 
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to  colouring  prints  and  to  the  practice  of  etching  ; 
left  Cologne  for  Vienna  with  the  Marl  of  Arundel, 
and  returned  via  Prague  to  England  ;  there  he 
entered  the  household  service  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
but  retired  on  account  of  the  war  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  still  resides." 

The  word  esclaircir  is  obscure,  but  I  can  suggest 
no  more  likely  interpretation  than  the  one  I  have 
given.  It  would  normally  imply  burnishing 
metal,  but  I  cannot  think  that  there  was  much 
burnishing  of  gold  for  Hollar  to  do,  unless  it  were 
in  heraldic  illumination.  From  other  records  I 
will  add  a  few  more  details  of  his  life.* 

Hollar's  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  designed  his 
son  to  follow  the  same  profession,  but  Hollar  him- 
self told  John  Aubrey  how  as  a  schoolboy  he  took 
a  delight  in  drawing  maps,  and  though  he  was 
put  clerk  to  some  office  in  Prague,  his  natural 
soon  won  the  day,  for  several  etchings  are 
known  dated  in  his  eighteenth  year,  in  1625.     And 

*  The   •  account   of   his   work   appeared   in    John 

i  ;  ;    then  he  occurs  a  mong 
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no  doubt  his  father,  who  was  a  Protestant,  would 
have  lost  all  influence  to  help  his  son's  career 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Winter  King  in   1620. 

Hollar-  education  as  draughtsman  and  etcher 
must  have  been  largely  under  Matthaus  Merian, 
the  elder,  in  whose  work-hop  at  Frankfurt  he 
worked  for  some  two  years  after  1027.  .Merian 
probably  used  Hollar  to  help  him  in  the  etching 
of  his  numerous  publications  of  topography,  but 
the  only  instances  I  find  of  Hollar's  signature  on 
Merian  -  work  -how  Hollar  as  the  draughtsman 
and  Merian  as  the  etcher.  Merian  was  a 
thoroughly  competent  etcher,  but  was  easily  sur- 
passed by  Hollar  in  artistic  qualities,  in  the 
command  of  sensitive  tonal  relations  and  atmo- 
sphere. 

After  leaving  Frankfurt,  Hollar  had  a  set  of  the 
Seasons  with  Strassburg  Views,  published  at  Strass- 
burg  (P.  622  025),  and  a  series  of  twenty-four 
little  views,  Amcenissimce  aliquot  locorum  effigies, 
issued  at  Cologne  in  1635  (P.695  718),  and  these 
two  town>  may  have  been  his  chief  centre-  in 
Germany  between  [629  and  1636.  But  a  drawing 
oi  Amsterdam  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  1634, 
is  evidence  of  a  vi-it  to  the  Netherlands,  and  four 
Dutch   -11b]'  0  occur  in   the  Cologne  series 

oi     1635. 

I  he  turning  point  in  his  career  was  the  invitation 
he  received  from  the  Pari  of  Arundel,  passing 
through  <  ologne,  to  join  his  suite  on  his  embassy 
to   the   Emperor   Ferdinand    II.   at    Vienna:      '  I 
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have  one  Hollarse  with  me,  whoe  drawes  and 
eches  Printes  in  stronge  water  quickely  and  with 
a  pretty  spiritte  "  (Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
to  Mr.  Petty,  May  14th,  1636  ;  quoted  in  Mary 
F.  S.  Hervey,  Correspondence  and  Collections  of 
Arundel,  Cambridge,  1921).  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  drawings  and  etchings  are  known  to  have 
been  done  on  this  journey,  notably  a  series  of 
eighteen  drawings  at  Chatsworth,  but  it  is  curious 
that  the  official  record,  A  True  Relation  of  all  the 
Remarkable  Places  observed  in  the  Travels  of  the 
Earle  of  Arundel,  published  by  William  Crowne 
in  1637,  contains  no  illustrations  by  Hollar,  at 
least  in  the  copies  I  have  seen.  An  etching  of 
YViirzburg  (P. 735)  is  specifically  inscribed  by 
Hollar  as  1636  in  Legatione  Arundeliana  ad  Impera- 
torem,  while  the  drawings  at  Chatsworth,  two  in 
the  British  Museum  (L.B. 22  and  24)  and  various 
etchings  (e.g.  P.739.  74°.  741.  747-  749)  show 
barges  flying  the  St.  George's  Flag  and  carrying 
a  numerous  retinue  in  the  journev  on  the  Rhine, 
Maine  and  Danube. 

By  the  end  of  1636  Hollar  was  in  England,  and 
probably  living  at  Arundel  House,  of  which  lie 
has  left  two  most  attractive  plates,  etched  in  1046 
after  drawings  by  Adam  Bierling  (P. 1034  and 
1035).  During  the  next  few  vears  he  etched  many 
works  of  art  from  his  patron's  famous  collection, 
and  also  numerous  plates  of  London  views.  The 
prospect  of  London  from  ye  top  of  Arundell  House 
(P.ioii)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples, 
probably  done  at  this  period,  exquisite  in  refine- 
ment of  etching,  and  in  the  delicate  gradations  of 
tone  by  which  it  represents  the  sweeping  per- 
spective of  the  Thames  from  Temple  Gardens  to 
Old  London  Bridge  (No.  ii.). 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Aubrey 
relates  that  Hollar  married  "  at  Arundel  House 
my  ladie's  wayting  woman,  Mrs.  Tracy,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter  that  was  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  I  have  seen  ;  his  son  by  her  dyed  in  the 
plague,  an  ingeniose  youth  ;  drew  delicately." 
He  may  have  assisted  his  father,  just  as  his  mother 
is  said  to  have  helped  her  husband  in  his  series 
of  Muffs,  and  other  costume  plates  :  but  I  find 
no  earlier  reference  to  this  tradition  than  in 
Nagler's  Kiinstler-lexicon  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  Another  tradition  identifies  his  wife 
with  the  little  studies  of  a  Woman's  Head  and 
Shoulders,  two  etchings  of  intimate  charm,  one  of 
which  is  here  reproduced  (P.1716  ;    No.  iv.). 


No.     IV. 


WOMAN  S       HEAD       AND       SHOULDERS 
3^    IN.    BY    2^    IX. 


NO.    III. LADY    PLAYING  THE  VIRGINALS 

2§    IN.    BY    l\     IN. 


In  1639  Hollar  was  appointed  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  Royal  Household,  being  attached,  according 
to  the  inscription  on  his  portrait,  as  serviteur 
domestique  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Vertue  thinks 
that  he  taught  Prince  Charles  as  well,  and  refers 
to  "  having  seen  a  small  pocket-book  with  silver 
clasps  mounting  the  Arms  or  Badge  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Crown  and  Feathers  :  within  this 
book  are  several  drawings,  parts  of  the  Face  and 
Heads  to  begin  to  learn  from,  with  Hollar's  own 
Handwriting  ;  which  book  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Oxford."  The  D.N.B. 
actually  refers  to  this  book  as  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  but  I  fail  to  find  an}' 
trace  of  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  jf 
curious  a  relic. 
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No.     V. VAN    DVCK    WITH    THE    SUNFLOWER 

BY    HOLLAR,     1644,    AFTER    VAN    DYCK  5JIN.   BY4IIN. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
Hollar  kept  at  his  work,  etching  many  plates 
between  1642  and  1644,  but  in  the  latter  year  he 
took  up  arms  and  served  with  Robert  Peake, 
William  Faithorne  and  Inigo  Jones  under  the 
Marquess  of  Winchester  at  Basing  House.  Taken 
prisoner  in  1644,  he  escaped  to  Antwerp,  and 
remained  there  until  more  settled  times  permitted 
his  return  to  England  by  1652.  Aubrey  records 
a  vivid  touch  of  Hollar's,  picturing  the  temper 
of  the  times  :  'I  remember  he  told  me  that  when 
he  first  came  into  England  (which  was  a  serene 
time  of  peace)  that  the  people,  both  poor  and 
rich,  did  looke  cheerfully,  but  at  his  returne,  he 
found  the  countenances  of  the  people  all  changed, 
melancholy,  spightful,  as  if  bewitched." 

He  no  longer  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
but   lived  laborious  days,   lodging  with   William 
Faithorne  in   1654,  and  possibly  at  other  times 
with  printsellers  such  as  Peter  Stent,  and  John 
Overton.     According  to  Francis  Place  :    "he  had 
a  method  of  work  not  common.     He  did  all  by 
the  hour,  in  which  he  was  very  exact,  for  if  any- 
body came  in,  and  kept  him   from  his  business, 
he  always  laid  the  hour  glass  on  one  side  till  they 
He  always   received   i2d-    an  hour." 
wonder  if  at  times  the  fine  edge  of  his  genius 
blunted. 
'■  offr  ition  came  to  him  after  the 

•bably  in  c666)  in  his  appointment 


as  "  King's  Scenographcr,  or  Designer  of  Pros- 
pects," but  the  only  work  for  which  he  is  known 
to  have  received  official  payment  is  his  record 
of  the  Expedition  to  Tangiers  in  1668-69,  °f  which 
he  has  left  drawings  (now  in  the  British  Museum) 
and  a  series  of  etchings. 

Despite  his  amazing  industry,  Hollar's  life  con- 
tinued to  be  attended  with  material  difficulties, 
perhaps  aggravated  by  a  second  marriage  in  1665, 
bringing  with  it  a  new  family  of  children.  His 
friend,  Francis  Place,  says  he  was  near  seventy 
when  he  died  (in  1677),  "at  a  house  he  had  in 
Gardener's  Lane  King  Street  Westminster  .... 
and  before  his  departure  the  Bayliffs  came  and 
seiz'd  all  he  had,  which  gave  him  a  great  dis- 
turbance, and  he  was  heard  to  say  they  might 
have  stayed  till  he  was  dead."  (From  the  letter 
of  1716,  mentioned  in   footnote,   p.  216.) 

"  If  anyone  want  truth  with  pretention  let  him 
go  to  Hollar.  If  he  want  perfection  of  biting, 
and  the  precise  degree  of  gradation  required  let 
him  go  to  Hollar.  If  he  want  to  live  in  the  time 
illustrated,  let  him  again  go  to  Hollar  ....  People 
sometimes  say  to  me,  '  What  is  it  you  see  in 
Hollar  ?  '  and  I  always  answer,  '  Not  quite,  but 
nearly  everything.  The  Shells  are  a  marvel  of 
colour,  and  of  handling  ;  and  the  Nave  of  St. 
George's  Chapel,  as  to  gradations  and  finesse,  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  biting  known  to  me  .... 
the  simple  probity  of  the  man  fascinates  me.' ' 

Such  words  from  an  etcher  as  free  in  style  as 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden  (About  Etching,  Lon- 
don, Fine  Art  Society,  1879),  an(i  one  who  was 
at  the  same  time  a  student  and  connoisseur,  are 
a  wonderful  tribute.  And  I  think  that  certain 
developments  of  etching  since  Haden's  time  show 
that  the  feeling  for  Hollar's  style  among  artists 
has  even  increased,  for  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  a  considered  completeness  of  representation  in 
line  and  tone  by  etching,  rather  than  to  the  rapid 
indications  of  Whistler's  mode.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  work  of  F.  L.  Griggs  without  the 
background  of  Hollar. 

In  view  of  Hollar's  mastery  of  delicate  etching, 
it  is  remarkable  to  note  the  record  of  Francis  Place, 
in  the  letter  already  quoted,  that  "  he  had  a 
defect  in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  the  left,  so 
that  he  always  held  his  hand  before  it  when  he 
wrought ;  he  never  us'd  spectacles,"*  "  though 
surely,"  Vertue  adds,  "  it  must  have  been  very 
little,  or  Nature  had  made  great  amends  in  the 
1  it  her."  Whether  the  defect  was  little  or  great, 
one  good  eye  can  certainly  compass  delicate  work 
as  well  as  two  ;    at  least  we  can  infer  as  much 


*  Aubrey,  on  the  other  hand,  states  "  that  he  was 
very  short-sighted  ....  when  he  took  his  landskaps, 
he,   then,  had  a  glasse  to  helpe  his  sight." 
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from  the  fine  etched  plates  of  that  promising  young 
etcher,  Paul  Drury. 

Notes  on  Hollar's  manner  of  etching  and  on 
his  etching  ground  appear  in  various  contemporary 
books  :  e.g.  in  the  Accidentia  Italica,  the  Public 
School  of  Drawing  or  the  Gentleman  s  Accomplish- 
ment (London,  1666,  p.  21),  in  Albert  Durer 
Reviv'd  or  a  Book  of  Drawing  (London,  about 
1680),  in  the  Excellency  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil 
(London,  1688,  Bk.  II.,  Ch.  1)  ;  and  are  repeated 
in  Vertue's  published  Description  of  the  Works  of 
Hollar.  Another  account  is  transcribed  by  Vertue 
from  a  pocket  book  of  Richard  Symonds  [Vertue 
MS.  Add.  23075  (Walpole  Society,  XVIII."  1929- 
30,  p.  111).  The  Walpole  Society  transcribes  1659 
wrongly  as  1649 — when  Hollar  was  still  at  Ant- 
werp] : — "  Feb.  20,  1659.  I  saw  Mr.  Hollar 
etching,  and  he  laid  on  the  water 
which  cost  him  4s.  pound,  and 
was  not  a  J  of  an  hour  eating, 
it  bubled  presently,  he  stirred  it 
with  a  feather.  He  lays  on  the 
wax  with  a  clout  and  smoothes 
it  with  a  feather,  he  makes  a 
verge  to  keep  in  the  water  after 
it  is  cutt  wth  yellow  wax  and 
tallow  melted  together  and  layd 
it  on  wth  a  pencil.  He  always 
stirrs  the  aqua  with  a  feather." 

The  "  clout  "  for  laying  the 
ground  is,  of  course,  the  "  dab- 
ber."  The  "  verge  "  is  the  little 
wall  of  wax  built  up  round  the 
edge  of  the  plate  within  which 
the  acid  could  be  poured  as  in  a 
bath  :  probably  the  usual  method 
of  biting  until  the  bath  came  into 
common  use  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj'.  Richard 
Symonds  had  just  noted  that 
there  was  also  aqua  fortis  at  8s.  a 
pound,  a  touch  which  shows 
Hollar's  need  for  economy.  But 
despite  his  need,  the  quality  of 
his  biting  certainly  did  not  suffer. 

There  are  few  examples  of  un- 
finished proofs,  two  of  these 
rarities,  of  an  allegorical  subject 
after  Diepenbeck  (P.458),  being 
in  the  British  Museum.  They 
show  part  of  the  subject  delicately 
bitten  in  outline.  The  very  lack 
of  proofs  indicates  on  what  sure 
technical  grounds  he  progressed 
to  the  completion  of  his  plates. 

There  is  no  signature  or  date 
on  any  of  the  thirty-eight  Shells 


attributed  to  Hollar  (P. 2187-2224),  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  authorship,  for  their 
quality  is  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  imitators  of  his  style,  such  as 
Richard  Gaywood.  Moreover,  several  of  the  plates 
in  Lister,  Historia  Conchyliorum  (London,  1685), 
are  based  on  them  and  inscribed  ad  exemplar 
Holleri.  Vertue  states  that  they  were  the  last 
work  done  by  Hollar  from  objects  in  the  Arundel 
Collection,  which  would  probably  date  their  pro- 
duction before  1650.  And  Rembrandt's  plate  of 
a  Shell,  of  1650,  may  well  be  another  record  of  a 
great  etcher's  tribute  to  Hollar. 

Among  the  plates  inscribed  as  from  works  in 
the  Arundel  Collection,  the  Cups,  many  after 
Holbein's  designs,  are  most  admirable. 

Hollar's  exquisite  etching  rendered  him  an  illus- 


No.  VI. 


-YOUTH    SEATED    PLAYING    THE    LUTE 

THE    ONLY    KNOWN    IMPRESSION 


-]\    IN.    BY    5|    IN. 
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NO.    VII. PROSPECT    OF    ARUNDEL 

trator  of  natural  history  and  objets  d'art  with  few 
equals  until  Jacquemart  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  the  same  talent  for  detail  that  lends  such 
charm  and  value  to  his  costume  plates.  I  would 
not  claim  that  he  is  among  the  greatest  artists  of 
still-life,  for  one  cannot  regard  him  as  a  great 
composer.     But   plates   like   the   Muffs    (P.  1941- 


6|   IN.    BY   q\    IN. 

1952),  and  the  title-page  of  his  Aula  Veneris,  1644 
(P.  1805),  with  its  little  heap  of  woman's  costume 
and  trinkets,  show  the  utmost  refinement  in 
representation. 

In  presenting  the  contemporary  scene  he  tried 
his  hand  from  time  to  time  in  "  histories,"  but 
he  never  achieved  the  command  of  figure  subjects 


No.    VIII  OF  SIX  VI] 
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NO.    IX. ISLE    OF    WIGHT    FROM    ABOVE    PORTSMOUTH 


3|    IN.    BY    5|;    IN. 


in  lively  or  dramatic  vein  as  did  his  older  con- 
temporary, Jacques  Callot.  His  Execution  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  on  Tower  Hill  (P. 552)  shows 
how  static  his  renderings  of  subjects  crowded 
with  figures  could  be.  And  the  large  plate  of  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  II.  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(P. 575)  is  another  example,  of  great  historical 
interest  as  a  record,  where  the  artistic  value  lies 
rather  in  the  architectural  representation  than  in 
the  treatment  of  the  figures.  In  work  from  the 
life  he  is  certainly  at  his 
best  in  single  figures,  or 
in  little  genre,  such  as  the 
title-page  to  John  John- 
son's Academy  of  Love 
(1641  ;  P. 2673  ;  used 
later  in  Playford's  Danc- 
ing Master,  1651),  the 
Music  Party  (P. 591),  the 
Lace-maker  (P.595),  and 
the  Lady  playing  the  Vir- 
ginals (P. 594  ;  No.  iii.). 
His  Ornatus  Muliebris 
Anglicanus  or  the  Severall 
Habits  of  English  Women, 
1638-40  (P.1778-1803), 
and  the  Theatrum  Ma- 
li erum  (Aula  Veneris), 
bearing  dates  from  1636 
to  1649,  of  which  parts 
were  published  with  title- 
pages  in  1643  and  1644 
(P.1804-1907),  contain 
full-length       figures       of      series 


-ONE    OF    THE 


English  and  Foreign  costume,  while  three  sets 
of  the  Seasons  in  female  figures  illustrate  him  in 
the  same  capacitv.  The  Seasons  in  three-quarter 
length  figures  (P. 610-613)  are  the  most  purely 
decorative,  but  those  in  full-length  figures  (P.606- 
609)  are  even  more  personally  alluring.  The  figure 
of  Winter,  before  a  background  of  Cornhill,  is 
unforgettable,  and  the  Summer,  with  St.  James's 
Park,  Whitehall,  and  a  distant  view  of  St.  Paul's 
in  the  background,  is  even  more  exquisite  in  its 

refinement  of  costume, 
and  in  the  delicate  etch- 
ing of  the  face  seen 
through  the  black  veil 
(Plate,  p.  223). 

Another  series,  the 
Women's  Busts  in  Circles 
(P.1908-1944)  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with 
costume,  but  might 
equally  be  regarded  as 
a  series  of  portrait  studies 
(see  No.  x.).  In  larger 
portraits  Hollar  cannot 
rival  the  best  engravers 
after  Van  Dyck,  such  as 
Vorsterman  and  Pontius, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale  his 
delicate  mode  is  some- 
times entirely  successful. 
Very  beautiful  and  rich 
in  quality  of  tone  is  his 
small  plate  of  1644  after 

WOMEN  S    BUSTS    IN    CIRCLES  /  ^^         . 

4  in.  by  3f  in.       Van    Dyck,   representing 
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the  Artist  with  the  Sunflowei  (P.1393  ;  No.  v.), 
and  even  more  remarkable  the  Youth  seated, 
playing  a  lute,  which  is  only  known  in  the  British 
Museum  impression  (No.  vi.).  The  treatment  of 
the  hands  1-  enough  to  show  the  excellence  of 
Hollar's  draughtsmanship.  It  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  face,  and  from  its  resemblance  in  profile 
to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  from  Hollar's  position 
in  the  family,  I  incline  to  think  it  may  be  one  of 
the  Earl's  grandsons,  son  of  Henry  Frederick 
Howard,  later  3rd  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  married 
in  i()2b.  In  style  the  etching  would  fit  best  in 
the  few  years  before  Hollar's  retirement  to  Ant- 
werp, i.e.,  1642-44. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Hollar's  place 
is  of  most  importance  in  his  representations  of 
inanimate  nature,  in  his  architecture,  his  topo- 
graphy, his  landscape,  and  his  shipping.  As  a 
tour  de  force  his  large  plate  of  Antwerp  Cathedral, 
of  1649  (P. 824),  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  architectural  etching  in  existence,  though 
again  I  would  prefer  Hollar's  etchings  in  the  small 
to  such  ambitious  achievements. 

Very  characteristic  is  the  Prospect  of  Arundel 
(P. 955),  formal  and  decorative  in  design  and 
etching,  and  rarely  found  with  its  contemporary 


imprint  of  John  Hind  at  the  black  bull  in  Comhill 
(No.  vii.).  There  are  many  little  views  of  ex- 
quisite charm  done  throughout  England,  chiefly 
in  Surrey,  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  Six  views  of 
Albury  in  Surrey  (P.937-942)  are  of  wonderful 
beauty,  in  style  near  to  Van  Dyck's  occasional 
pen  drawings  of  English  landscape,  one  of  which, 
that  of  Rye  (now  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library, 
New  York),  Hollar  actually  etched  on  his  Map  of 
Kent  (P.665).  The  View  at  Albury,  here  repro- 
duced (P. 938  ;  No.  viii.),  shows  a  country  lane, 
with  figures  which  may  well  represent  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  or  his  eldest  son  with  some  of  his 
young  family  out  for  a  walk.  The  series  was 
etched  at  Antwerp,  but  the  drawings  were  probably 
made  before  the  Earl's  departure  from  England 
in  1642.  Another  etching,  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
above  Portsmouth  (P. 952  ;  No.  ix.)  is  a  good 
example  of  a  larger  prospect  on  an  even  smaller 
plate,  remarkable  in  its  command  of  the  grada- 
tions of  tone  in  a  distant  perspective.  Most  sen- 
sitive, again,  is  his  rendering  of  a  landscape  by 
Jan  Brueghel,  the*  Angler  (P.1214 ;  No.  xi.), 
etched  at  Antwerp  in  1650  from  a  picture  in  the 
Arundel  Collection. 

Many  of  his  views  of  English  country  occur  on 
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No.    XIII.       DUTCH    SHIPS 


PATE  I.)      [O47 


5J    IN.    BY    9J    IN. 


his  maps  and  plans  of  counties  and  towns.  His 
plans  of  towns  are  all  in  the  bird's-eye  mode  in 
fashion  at  the  time,  and  even  if  the  houses  could 
only  have  been  represented  in  typical  form,  ye1 
there  is  much  general  truth  preserved  in  what  is 
nol  necessarily  exact  in  the  particular.  The 
example  reproduced,  a  part  of  one  of  the  two  plans 
o|  Oxford,  shows  the  charm  of  this  manner  of 
representation  (P.1055  of  r.643  ;  No.  xii.)  ;  even 
Hollar-  scripl  1-  a  joy  to  the  eye,  and  has  a 
characteristic  precision  which  distinguishes  his 
work  clearly  from  that  of  his  imitators. 

Perhaps  the  finest  oi  all  these  bird's-eye  views 
1-  the  West  Central  District  of  London,  probably 
i.ni  "I  an  unfinished  plan  of  London,  and  only 
known  in  the  British  Museum  impression  (P.1002). 

Hollar's     record    of     London    is    his    greatest 

achii  t.     I    have    already    reproduced    one 

■  w  (No.  Li.) ,  but  m\  1  omplete  reproduction 

ol   tin-   part    of   hi-  work    m   another   place   renders 

it  less  1 11  to  -how   more  here. 

His  largi  I  plati  I  e  /  n  Bird's  eye  Vieu  oj 
London  from  Bankside,  etched  at  Antwerp  in  1647, 

I   "<  on  six  plates  (each 
■'bout    [8|  in    I  the  two  halves  ot  one 

"I  l,!'  he  end  1  in  spite  ol 

the    laborio  ,    work,    pul 


together  at  infinite  pains  from  drawings  done  by 
himself  on  the  spot,  and  possibly  aided  in  its 
general  lay-out  by  Visscher's  famous  print  of 
t6i6,  it  is  nevertheless  full  of  passages  of  great 
beauty,  and  nowhere  lags  in  quality  of  etching 
or  draughtsmanship. 

From  the  long  view  of  Greenwich,  with  its 
prospect  of  the  curving  Thames  and  distant 
shipping,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  records  as 
we  move  westwards  and  cover  the  old  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  the  Tower,  the  Old 
Exchange,  St.  Paul's  in  many  views,  inside  and 
out  (done  for  Dugdale's  work  of  1658),  the  Priory 
of  St.  Joint,  Islington,  and  prospects  therefrom, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Covent  Garden,  the  Thames 
by  Milford  Stairs,  Whitehall,  Westminster,  and 
Lambeth  Palace.  One  of  the  interiors  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  Nave  (P. 1025),  is  curiously  interesting  for  its 
reference  to  the  perilous  state  of  the  fabric  and  the 
restoration  thought  of  in  the  years  just  preceding 
the  Great  Fire.  Of  the  devastation  caused  by  ths 
Great  lire.  Hollar  has  left  a  pictorial  record  in 
several  views  and  plans,  annotated  with  his 
customary  exactness. 

I  have  already  reproduced  two  famous  examples 
of  contemporar}  engravings  of  ship-  in  this 
series  ot    articles,   an    Elizabethan    woodcut,  and 
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a  line-engraving  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  As  my 
last  illustration  of  Hollar's  own  work,  f  would 
give  one  of  his  etchings  of  Dutch  Ships,  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1647,  showing  workman  engaged 
on  the  hnal  stages  of  building  a  hull  (No.  xiii.). 
Hollar's  decorative  sense  finds  wonderful  patterns, 
and  delicate  traceries,  in  many  of  his  subjects  of 
shipping  in  the  shapes  of  sails  and  hulls  and  in  the 
lines  of  masts  and  rigging. 

Apart  from  the  disturbance  of  revolutionary 
days  his  own  life  was  one  of  little  adventure,  but 
he  met  one  as  a  man  of  over  sixty  on  his  return 
from  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  when  his  ship, 
the  Mary  Rose,  barely  escaped  capture  by  Algerine 
pirates  :  an  action  which  he  recorded  in  one  of 
his  most  interesting  plates,  which  was  published 
in  Ogilby's  Africa  in  1670  (Captain  Kempthom's 
Engagement  with  seven  Algerine  Men-of-War, 
P.  1247). 

There  are  signs  that  the  collectors  of  Hollar's 
work  are  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  certainlv  a 
good  field  for  the  collector  of  small  means,  for 
there  is  so  much  of  real  quality  to  be  obtained 
at  little  cost.  The  variety  of  subjects  covered  is 
such  that  John  Evelyn's  conclusion  can  be  entirely 
endorsed,  that  "  of  Hollar's  works  we  may  justly 
pronounce  there  is  not  a  more  useful  and  in- 
structive collection  to  be  made." 

In  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  must  have  been  a 
man  held  in  real  respect,  for  I  am  assured  that 
the  Cross  against  his  name  in  the  burial  registers 
of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster  (where  the  famous 


was  appended  bv  the  Clerk  to  Wenceslaws  Hollar) 
implies  that  the  burial  service  was  performed  by 
a  bishop.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
in  1656  he  was  among  persons  proceeded  against 
for  recusancv  in  not  going  to  church*,  but  that 
was  during  the  Commonwealth.  And  Aubrey 
states  that  he  died  a  Catholic. 

Vertue's  admiration  of  his  work  induced  him 
in  1745  to  design  a  tablet  to  Hollar's  memory, 
and  this  was  at  long  last  achieved  and  placed 
under  the  first  light  West  in  the  North  Aisle  of 
St.  Margaret's  at  the  instance  of  a  group  of  his 
admirers  in  1925.  Vertue's  inscription,  shown  in 
the  tablet  here  reproduced,  is  a  fitting  end  to  our 
subject. 

[All  the  illustrations  are  from  original  impres- 
sions in  the  British  Museum.  Among  the  finest 
collections  of  Hollar's  work  are  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  Royal  Library,  Windsor,  and  the 
Hollareum  of  the  Bohemian  National  Museum, 
Prague.  The  nucleus  of  the  British  Museum  collec- 
tion was  probably  the  large  book  of  Hollar's  Works 
which,  according  to  Vertue,  Sir  Hans  Sloane  bought 
from  Hollar's  widow.  The  Windsor  collection  goes 
back  to  George  III.,  but  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  since  about  i8go.  The  Prague  series 
came  chiefly  from  the  collection  of  Hermann  Weber 
of  Bonn,  acquired   in   1863.] 


*  The  reference  to  J.  C.  Jefferson,  Middlesex  County 
Records,  Vol.  II.,  p.  242,  was  kindly  given  me  by  Mr. 
Wilfred  S.  Samuel. 


WencesLaus  Hollar,  a  Bohemian  Gent,  born  in  Rragnie,  famous 

in  Arts,  by  his  indefatigable  Labours  has  lefl  many  Works  to 
eternize  his  Memory:  being  firft  encouraged  by  his  Noble  Patron 
belov'd  and  efteemd  by  the  Curious,  having  peregrinated  on 
Earth  (in  many  parts)  at  lab  mas  here  deposited  to  Rett .  He 
livcl  in  London  and  dyed  in  this  Parifh  28  of  March  1677,  Av1t  70 
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A 


NOTHER  domestic  festivity 
is  Hanukah,  with  its  kind- 
ling of  lights  in  celebration 


of  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees. 
Every  household  had  its  eight- 
branched  lamp  for  use  on  this 
occasion  (sometimes  with  an  addi- 
tional "  master-light  "  from  which 
the  others  were  kindled).  Until 
recently,  oil  was  generally  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  Jewish  Museum 
has  examples  of  all  sizes  and 
materials — brass,  copper,  pewter, 
silver  ;  a  characteristically  ornate 
example  of  the  latter  (Dresden, 
1737)  is  shown  in  No.  xiv. 

Each  week  reaches  its  culmina- 
ting point  in  the  Sabbath,  in- 
augurated formerly  by  the  house- 
wife by  kindling  a  special  charac- 
teristic star-shaped  lamp,  generally 
with  seven  burners  (No.  xxi.). 
Candles,  in  ordinary  candlesticks, 
are,  however,  now  usually  em- 
ployed. After  the  evening  service, 
the  ceremony  of  Sanctification 
would  be  performed  over  a  brim- 
ming goblet  of  wine,  for  which,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Augs- 
burg silversmiths  manufactured 
special  receptacles,  with  apposite 
designs  and  inscriptions.  A  some- 
what similar  ceremony  would  be 
performed  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
day  of  rest,  when  spices  would  be 
inhaled  as  a  sweet  augury  for  the 
coming  week.  The  containers  for 
these  were  generally  of  silver,  in 
the  form  of  steeples  or  towers, 
varying  in  design  according  to  the 
architectural  convention  of  the 
country  of  manufacture.  Of  ex- 
ceptional interest  is  that  shown  in  No.  xv.  (Berlin, 
early  eighteenth  century),  where  bearded  syna- 
gogal  functionaries,  wearing  the  flat  hat  in  common 
use  among  Jews  at  the  period,  are  shown  round 
the  parapet  ready  to  begin  the  week's  work  :  the 
Rabbi  with  his  sermon,  the  Cantor  with  his  book, 
the  Beadle  with  his  candle,  and  the  Slaughterer 
with  his  knife. 

As  a  reminder  of  the  Divine  Omnipresence,  it 
is  customary  to  affix  to  the  doorpost  a  Mezuzah, 
containing  various  scriptural  texts.  Few  of  any 
antiquity  have  survived,  but  of  those  that  have, 
possibly  the  oldest  and  indubitably  the  most 
magnificent  has  been  recently  presented  to  the 
Jewish  Museum  by  Sir  Robert  Mond  (Nos.  xvi. 


NO.      XV. SPICE        BOX         WITH 

FIGURES       OF      SYNAGOGAL 
FUNCTIONARIES  SILVER 

EARLY        EIGHTEENTH       CENTURY 
BERLIN 


and  xvii.).  It  is  made  of  carved 
ivory,  measuring  7  inches  in  length 
by  2 1  inches  in  breadth.  From 
the  Hebrew  lettering  and  general 
style,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  example  dates  back  to  the  late 
fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, though  some  observers,  per- 
haps, would  incline  to  place  it 
later.  In  any  case,  it  was  probablv 
executed  in  North  Italy  ;  and  as 
a  specimen  of  ivory  work,  quite 
apart  from  its  special  application, 
it  is  of  considerable  importance. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  speci- 
mens of  the  silversmith's  craft  may 
be  mentioned  amulets  (very  com- 
mon especially  in  Italy),  prayer- 
book  bindings  (often  presented  by 
the  bridegroom  to  his  bride), 
citron-boxes  (used  on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  sometimes  shaped 
like  actual  citrons),  and  betrothal 
and  signet  rings.  There  are  also 
Jewish  coins  of  the  Maccabaean 
period,  etc.  An  English  coconut 
goblet,  on  rosewood  stem  and  base, 
with  the  bowl  carved  with  an  early 
nineteenth-century  scene  of  festi- 
vity, perhaps  deserves  special  men- 
tion. It  is  dated  1803,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  was 
apparently  presented  to  one  Mat- 
thew Leo.  More  notable  is  No. 
xviii.,  a  glass  synagogue  lamp, 
the  general  design  of  which  is 
clearly  based  on  that  of  an  Islamic 
mosque  lamp.  Covered  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions  of  good  omen, 
it  is  of  Damascus  manufacture  of 
the  late  seventeenth  century.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  impossible  in  the 
illustration  to  suggest  its  large  size  and  con- 
siderable beauty  of  colour. 

The  Museum  is  not  only  one  of  ecclesiastical 
art.  As  has  already  been  shown,  it  is  interested 
also  in  historical  exhibits,  more  especially  in 
objects  illustrating  the  past  of  the  Jews  in  England. 
There  is  at  present  a  special  loan  exhibition  of 
eighteenth-century  salvers,  such  as  were  formerly 
presented  annually  to  the  Lord  Mayor  by  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Synagogue  in  London, 
and  bearing  its  badge  :  a  Man-at-arms  {Joshua  ?) 
on  duty  outside  the  Tent  of  Assembly  in  the  wilder- 
ness (No.  xxiii.).  The  last  of  the  series  of  such 
badges,  dated  1778,  occurs  on  a  covered  loving- 
cup.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  style  moved  with 
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XO.    XIX. ENGLISH    COCONUT    CUP. 

OX  ROSEWOOD  STEM  AND  BASE.  THE 
BOWL  CARVED  WITH  A  FESTIVE 
SCENE,  AND  AN  INSCRIPTION  STAT- 
ING THAT  THE  PIECE  WAS  PRESENTED 
TO     A     CERTAIN      MATTHEW      LEO      IN 


NO.     XX. — BRASS    ALMS    BOX    MADE 
FOR     A     CONFRATERNITY     IN     ITALY. 

ALMS,  INSERTED  IN  THE  TOP 
ON,  WERE  WITHDRAWN  BY  THE 
ITENT      THROUGH       THE 

IV    NINETEENTH    I 


Nos      \\  I       Wl>     \\  I  1  I      \M' 

RIGHT).       MEZUZAH   OF    [VORY,    ~    IN. 
LONG     2j    IN.    BROAD,    FOR    AFFIXING 
TO     \     DOOR     POST     AS    A     REMINDER 
I  »F         I  HI.        DIVINE        OMNI  r  i 
ATTRIBUTED       TO       THE       I  A  II        FIF- 

E  VRLY        SIXT] 

NTUR  Y 


\  XVIII.      (below  .i  *.ss 

SYNAGOGUE  LAMP,  HEIGHT  56  IN., 
BEARING  HEBREW  INSCRIPTIONS  OF 
GOOD    OMEN.  THE    GI   VSS    I 

A    BEAUTIFUL    GREEN    TONE. 
DAMAS  DATED    [694 


(ON    OPPOSITE    PAGE) 

Xo.    XXI. SABBATH   LAMP  SUCH    AS 

WAS    KINDLED    BY    THE    HOUSEWIFE 
TO    INAUGURATE    THE    SABBATH. 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURA. 
SABBATH  LAMPS  HAVE   BEEN   GENER- 
ALLY    REPLACED     BY     THE      USE     OF 
ORDINARY"     CANDLES 

XO.  XXII. — STAFFORDSHIRE  JUG 
TRANSFER  PRINTED  WITH  THE 
PRIZE  -  FIGHT  BETWEEN  RICHARD 
HUMPHREYS  AND  DANIEL  MENDOZA 
AT  ODIHAM,  JANUARY  <|TH,  1 788. 
MENDOZA  [764  1836),  THE  FAMOUS 
JEWISH  PUGILIST,  INVENTED  Mil 
SI  R  UGHT    UPPER-CUT 
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No.     XXIII. SILVER    SALVER,    BEARING    THE    BADGE    OF    THE    SPANISH    AND    PORTUGUESE    SYNAGOGUE    IN     LONDON,     AND 

PRESENTED    BY   IT   TO    THE    LORD    MAYOR   IN    1 702  THE    BADGE,    DESCRIBED    AS    "  THE    ARMS   OF   THE   TRIBE    OF   IUDAH 

GIVEN    THEM    BY    THE    LORD,"    SHOWS    THE    TENT    OF    ASSEMBLY    IN    THE    WILDERNESS     GUARDED    BY    A     JEWISH    WARRIOR 
SWAYTHLING  HEIRLOOM  :     THE   ARMS  OF  THE  LORDS  SWAYTHLING  WOULD  APPEAR  TO  HAVE  BEEN  INSPIRED    BY    THIS     BADGE 


the  times.  In  No.  xxiii.,  the  warrior's  kit,  though 
tinctured  with  antiquarian  ideas,  includes  a 
coat  of  late  seventeenth-century  cut.  In  the 
loving-cup  of  1778,  he  has  been  transmogrified 
into  a -British  Grenadier,  and  the  Tent  of  Assembly 
into  an  ordinary  military  tent  of  that  period. 
Of  special  Anglo- Jewish  interest,  too,  is  a  jug,  of 
glazed  Staffordshire  ware,  representing  the  famous 
prize-fight  held  at  Odiham  on  January  9th,  1788, 
between  Richard  Humphries  and  the  famous 
Jewish  boxer,  Daniel  Mendoza,  inventor  of  the 
straight  tapper  cul  (No.  xxii.).  The  nucleus  of  a 
coH6ctiori  ol  Anglo- Jewish  historical  documents, 
aved  portra  tures,  Inquisitional  pub- 

lications,   etc.,    indicati  >ther    angle    of    the 

Museum's  Lnten 
'I  he    Jewish    <  on<  1  ptioh    of  on    ha     ever 


regarded  Charity  as  the  cardinal  virtue.  The 
eleemosynary  attitude,  however,  has  always  been 
strongly  deprecated,  every  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  the  recipient  being  prescribed.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  item  illustrated  in  No.  xx.  It 
is  a  money-box,  made  long  ago  for  a  pious  con- 
fraternity in  Italy,  according  to  a  special  design. 
It  is  in  two  sections.  Through  the  slot  at  the 
top  the  charitable  put  their  oblations.  The  bot- 
tom section  is  furnished  with  a  door  swinging 
outwards,  and  through  this  the  recipient  of  relief 
extracted  his  pittance,  nobody  save  the  adminis- 
trator knowing  how  much  he  received.  Here  is 
charity  in  its  highest  sense  :  and  with  this  charac- 
teristic object  the  present  brief  description  of 
some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Jewish  Museum  at 
Woburn  House  may  be  brought  to  a  close. 
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OF   THE 
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RENAISSANCE 


BY 


CYRIL    G.    E.    BUNT 


COMMENTING  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  long  Mongol  domination  of  Russia  had 
considerable  influence  upon  Enamel-work, 
even  as  it  had  upon  all  other  arts,  for  during  that 
period  native  artists  were  much  employed  by  the 
Tatar  rulers  to  work  for  them.  But  even  during 
this  period  Western  influences  were  also  being 
felt,  consequent  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  at  Novgorod  in  1250  and  a 
growing  trade  with  Moscow  which  the  Hanse  of 
Novgorod  eventually  secured  in  1339.  All  this 
had  inevitable  effect  upon  the  products  of  the 
subsequent  period  culminating  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  the  finest  of  Russian  enamels  are  found. 

One  may,  perhaps,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
excellence  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  Ivan  IV. 
(r533-'tH).  whfJ,  despite  his  sobriquet  of  "  The 
Terrible,"  had  an  especial  fondness  for  enamels. 
But  in  many  a  piece  from  these  two  centuries  is 
found  strongly  marked  Italian  Renaissance  feeling, 
due  to  the  patronage  extended  to  Italian  artists 
by  his  predecessor,  Ivan  III.,  in  the  last  decades 
of  the  fifteenth  centurv. 


The  characteristic  ornamental  features  of  the 
enamels  of  this  epoch,  whether  cloisonne  or 
champleve,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  diapers  and 
arabesques  of  floral  derivation  with  sharply 
pointed  leaves  and  pearled  borders.  In  the 
cloisonne  technique  are  discovered,  as  a  frequent 
and  typical  feature,  cloisons  of  twisted  wire, 
minute  filigree  patterns  likewise  twisted  (called 
skan),  and  borders  edged  with  fine  chain- work. 
In  most  examples  it  will  be  noticed,  too,  that 
the  enamel  does  not  present  a  level  surface,  but 
often  sinks  in  towards  the  middle  of  the  com- 
partments. 

The  fine  filigree  (skan)  technique  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  Mount  Athos,  which,  even  in 
this — the  hey-day  of  Russia's  self-revelation — con- 
tinued to  be  a  source  of  potent  influence,  more 
especiallv  in  reference  to  religious  objects.  Skan 
is  most  frequently  found  on  smaller  pieces  and  on 
jewellery. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  then, 
give  us  enamels  which  are  the  glory  of  Russian  art, 
and  we  find  with  them  the  whole  history  of  enamel- 
development  exhibited  in  a  form  full  of  vitality 
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NO.  II. — POSOKH   (OF   PASTORALE) 

OF    III  I  <   I'  \  1  K  I  AKeu  NIKON  1<>5-! 

(AFTER    M VRTINOV) 


NO.     III.     (BELOW). ORB    OF     1111' 

FIRST      ROMANOV     TSAR-      MIKHAIL 
THEODOROVICH    (K>1  3-45) 


and  individuality.  A  fusion  of  Oriental,  Byzan- 
tine, Teutonic  and  Italian  elements  results  in  the 
expressive  style  which  may  be  termed  Muscovite. 

For  the  besl  examples  of  this  we  should  have 
"  to  Russia.  We  maw  however,  get  some 
idea  of  their  magnificence  from  that  monumental 
work,  Antiquities  of  the  Russian  Empire,  six  large 
volumes  of  chromo-lithograph  plates,  published  in 
[852.  Regrettably,  the  volume  of  text,  in  Russian, 
is  invariably  silenl  as  to  details  of  technique. 
This  work  may  usefully  be  supplemented  by  a 
study  of  the  original  drawings  of  M.  Martinov, 
made  l"i   thi  and  Art    I >epartmen1 ,  and 

I-  I"-  consulted  in  the  Engraving  Section  of  the 
Vi<  toria  and  Alberl  Museum.  One  of  the  especial 
values  ol  these  two  sources  is  thai  in  them  are 
illustrati  iples  froi  :  'atrian  hal  I  reasui  y, 

Moscow  "i  which  probably  little  survived  the 
in-t   revolution  in  the  late  war. 

Not  the  leasl  int<  ■  ■)  the  pie<  es,  illusl  rated 
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by  Martinov,  is  the  nimbus  from  an 

ikon  of  the  Virgin  (the  Vladimirskoi 

Boghomater,  Novgorod).     This  beau- 
tiful piece  of  work,  which  may  be 

dated  in  the  late  sixteenth  century, 

is   Renaissance  rather  than  archaic 

in  its  foliated  motives  ;   but  the  dark 

and    light    blue    and    bright    green 

enamels,  cloisonne,  with    the    edges 

of  twisted  wire,  are  typically  Russian 

(No.  i.). 

There  should  be  certainly  noted, 

also,  the  ornaments  from  the  sakkos 

(dalmatic)   of  the  Metropolitan   Di- 

onisi  (1580-86),  of  the  same  strong 

Renaissance  feeling.     In  fact,  there 

is    little    characteristic    of    Russian 

work   about   them.     Blue,   red   and 

white    are    the    colours    employed. 

The  posokh  (pastorale)  of  the  Patri- 
arch Nikon,  a  Patriarchal  Treasury 

piece   dating   from    1652,    is   a   fine 

specimen   of  the  next   century.     It 

is  champleve  in  green  and  dark  blue 

(No.  ii.). 

Some  of  the  finest   enamel  work 

ever   produced   in    Russia   is   to   be 

found    upon    the    regalia    of    Tsar 

Mikhail   Theodorovich,    the   first   of 

the   Romanovs   (1613-45).        These 

elaborate  yet  beautiful  examples  are 

described  in  the  inventories  as  "  Mos- 

covsko-italiansko-augsbergskoi     rabo- 

ta."      It    need   only    be   mentioned 

that  rabota  here  means  workman- 
ship for  the  reader  to  realise  that 
in  these  and  other  Imperial  pieces 
of  the  period  we  have  the  concen- 
trated result  of  those  Western  influences  spoken 
of  above.  They  were  made  in  Moscow,  and  the 
foremost  masters  of  the  craft,  native  and  foreign, 
combined  to  produce  these  chefs-d'ceuvres. 

Fashioned  of  gold,  chased,  set  with  diamonds 
and  richly  enamelled,  these  brilliant  pieces  have 
little  of  that  "  barbaric  "  feeling  frequently 
associated  with  Russian  work.  In  this  is  seen  the 
refining  influence  of  the  West.  The  orb  (No.  iii.) 
is  particularly  rich  and  of  added  interest  because 
in  the  upper  quarters  there  are  four  pictures 
{Subjects  from  the  life  of  David),  in  painted  enamels. 
The  rich  display  of  fancy  exhibited  in  the  design, 
the  brightness  and  beauty  of  the  enamels,  are 
testimony  to  the  technical  skill  of  their  unknown 
makers.  There  is  nothing  so  splendid  as  this 
outside  Russia.  But  since  examples  easily  ac- 
cessible are  likely  to  be  even  more  interesting, 
some  of  the  specimens  in  the  British  and  Victoria 
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NO.     IV. CHANDELIER 

SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 
VICTORIA     AND     ALBERT 

MUSEUM 


and  Albert  Museums  may  be  briefly 
noticed. 

Two  charki  (charka — a  little  cup 
like  a  ladle),  in  the  British  Museum, 
are  among  the  finest  known  pieces 
of  cloisonne  skan.  Both  of  seven- 
teenth-century date,  they  are  of 
characteristic  floral  design  in  sober 
greens  and  dead  white  of  excellent 
technique.  A  pair  of  candlesticks, 
with  stems  formed  of  knobs  of 
crystal  diminishing  in  size,  are  good 
examples  of  that  bolder  and  some- 
what rougher  type  of  seventeenth- 
century  Russian  work  which  is  seen 
to  advantage  in  the  great  chandelier 
(No.  iv.)  and  the  book  cover  (No. 
viii.)  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sockets  of  the  British  Museum 
candlesticks,  which  are  painted  ena- 
mel in  the  form  of  flower  petals,  the 
technique  is,  in  all,  cloisonne.  They 
well  exhibit  the  characteristic  Rus- 
sian features — a  want  of  refined 
surface  finish,  the  face  of  the  enamel 
showing  "  pores  "  and  nnevenness 
-and  colouring  (dark  and  turquoise 
blue,  dead  white,  strong  vellow,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  book  cover,  green 
and  pink).  The  South  Kensington 
pieces  show  a  further  feature  of 
many  enamels  of  this  period  :  the 
dots  of  contrasting  colour  in  the 
centre  of  each  cloisonne  filling. 

A  fine  example  of  this  style  is  the 
back  of  a  diptych  in  the  Botkin 
Collection,  in  bine,  white,  pink, 
green  and  yellow,  of  geometric  floral  design  (No. 
ix.).  Some  smaller  pieces,  ikon  cases,  at  South 
Kensington  are  of  imbricated  pattern,  with 
twisted  cloisons,  filled  dark  red,  yellow,  blue  and 
white  ;  and  also  a  khovsh  (ladle)  of  copper,  the 
handle  and  exterior  cloisonne  in  bine,  yellow  and 
green.  All  these  are  of  seventeenth-century  date. 
The  imbricated  pattern  cloisonne  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  plaque  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
British  Museum,  which  is  chain  Neve. 

In  the  latter  collection  is  a  small  flask,  Persian 
in  form,  of  admirable  filigree  technique,  bearing 
a  peacock  whose  spread  tail  is  of  green,  yellow 
and  blue.  Again  wc  have  the  contrasting  dots. 
Another  excellent  example  of  seventeenth-century 
cloisonne  at  the  British  Museum  is  the  frame  of 
an  ikon,  silver-plated  and  enamelled  in  scrolled 
floral  design,  bine,  green,  white  and  yellow.  A 
small  oval  box,  of  silver,  champleve,  seventeenth 
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century,  bears  clear  impression  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance.* 

The  South  Kensington  Collec- 
tion cannot,  perhaps,  vie  with 
that  at  Bloomsbury  in  the  num- 
ber of  seventeenth-century  ex- 
amples, but  its  pieces  are  of 
equal  interest.  Besides  those 
pieces  already  referred  to  there 
is  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  twisted 
cloisonne,  filled  green,  blue  and 
yellow,  which,  though  somewhat 
inelegant,  are  technically  interest- 
ing, as  examples  of  bold  and 
rather  rough  work  (No.  vi.).  We 
may  turn  from  these  to  four 
specimens  of  minute  and  tasteful 
skan  cloisonne :  (a)  a  crucifix 
of  silver,  enamelled  turquoise 
and  dark  blue,  yellow  and  green, 
with  small  chain  edging  of  silver 
(No.  vii.)  ;  (b)  a  small  triptych 
of  brass,  ornamented  with  silver 
filigree  (No.  x.)  ;  (c)  the  handle 
of  a  cross,  of  Mount  Athos  type, 
in  silver  parcel  gilt,  set  with 
stones  and  decorated  with  fili- 
gree enamel,  dated  1670  ;  (d)  a 
cross,  of  Athos  type,  carved 
boxwood  set  in  silver  and  sup- 
ported by  two  peacocks  (No.  v.). 
These  birds  and  two  lanterns  above 
are  of  brilliant  champleve  enamel, 
while  the  borders  of  the  cross 
show  skan  technique  of  fine  grade. 

*  It  is  only  right,  however,  to  point 
out  that  it  has  been  questioned  whether 
this  is  actually  Russian  work. 


No.  VIII.    (ABOVE). BOOK    COVER 

CLOISONNE 

SEVENTEENTH      CENTURY 

VICTORIA     AND      ALBERT      MUSEUM 

A    COOD    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    SOME- 
WHAT    ROUGH     RUSSIAN     WORK     OF 
THE    PERIOD 


No.   IX.   (BELOW). DIPTYCH  BACK 

CLOISONNK 

A    FINE    EXAMPLE    OF    THE    SEVEN- 
TEENTH   CENTURY    IN    THE    BOTKIN 
COLLECTION 
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-TRIPTYCH    OF    BRASS,    ENAMELLED    AND    WITH    SILVER    FILIGREE 

IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM    » 


SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 


rRE  PANEL  OF  TRIPTYCH  CHAMPLEV1     BIGH1  EEN  I  li  <  ENTURY 
I  ■  IR]  \    V.ND  ALBERT   MUSE1   M 
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At  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  triptych  of 
Christ  between  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  champleve, 
in  which  dark  blue  predominating  passes  to  white 
and  yellow  in  parts  without  metal  division.  This 
feature  is  not  rare  and  is  seen  again  in  a  fine 
brass  plaque  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  blue, 
white  and  green  champleve.  This  is  later  in 
date  than  the  foregoing,  but  both  are  doubtless 
eighteenth-century.  A  tiny  diptych,  of  late 
eighteenth  (or  early  nineteenth)  century  date  is 
notable  for  the  nimbi  being  red  translucent 
enamel.      In     some    of     these    later,    champleve, 


Xo.    XII. KOVSH 

SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 


CAST    IN    RELIEF    AND    EN 
IN   THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT 


blue  and  is  obviously  nineteenth-century  work. 
Two  specimens  of  eighteenth-century  painted 
enamel  at  South  Kensington  are  worthy  of  note. 
One  is  a  pectoral  cross,  both  sides  in  somewhat 
inferior  but  normal  painted  technique  ;  the  other 
is  a  floral  plaque,  white  enamel  on  copper,  with 
applied  decoration  in  translucent  enamels  laid 
over  silver  foil  (No.  xiii.  . 

The    painted    enamels   of    Russia   form  an   ex- 
tensive  and   most  interesting  class   and   demand 
treatment  in  a  later  article,  for  they  throw  im- 
portant light  upon  the  history  and  origin  of  this 
tvpe  of  enamelling  in  Europe. 

Quite  the  finest  example  of  modern 
Russian  enamelling  out  of  Russia  is  a 
magnificent  table  piece  belonging  to  the 
Scott-Moncrieff  family.  It  consists  of  a 
large  punch-bowl  supported  by  heraldic 
lions  bearing  shields,  standing  upon  a  base, 
repousse,  chased  and  pierced  with  floral 
scrolls.  Surrounding  this  are  twelve  small 
cups  (kovshi),  each  differently  ornamented. 
The  whole  is  of  massive  silver-gilt  decor- 
ated with  superb  medallions  of  Russian 
legendarv  subjects.  Encircling  the  base 
is  excellent  ribbon- work  in  cerulean  blue. 
The  cloisons  throughout  are  of  filigree 
threads,  and  the  fineness  of  the  work  in 
the  medallions  could  not  be  surpassed. 
An  article  on  Earlv  Russian  Enamels, 
amelled  fry  Mr.  Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt,  appeared  in 
muselm     jRE  Connoisseur,  September,  1929." 


plaques  is  found  an  imitation  of  the  earlier  twisted 
cloisons,  indicating  the  traditional  hold  which  the 
genuine  filigree  technique  had  upon  taste. 

At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  there  are 
also  several  examples  of  eighteenth-century  work. 
The  finest  of  these  is  perhaps  the  triptych  with 
figures  of  Christ  (Xo.  xi.),  the  Virgin  and  St.  John, 
in  dark  blue  and  white,  champleve.  Three  others 
are  plaques  of  brass  cast  in  relief  and  enamelled 
— a  technique  which,  as  Mr.  Beard  has  shown  in 
The  Connoisseur  (October,  1931,  p.  226),  was  in 
vogue  in  England,  Spain  and  elsewhere  in  the 
West  during  this  century,  but  which  is  found  in 
Russia  on  seventeenth-century  work,  as,  for 
example,  the  kovsh  shown  in  Xo.  xii. 

The  finest  of  these  three  is  an  ikon  enamelled 
in  deep  blue  with  green  and  white  merging  one 
into  the  other.  Another  is  a  large  composite 
ikon  of  characteristic  type,  the  colours  being 
dark  and  light  blue  and  pale  green.  There  is  in 
this  piece  a  shade  of  blue  which  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  late  date  ;  it  is  frequent  in  the 
next  century.  A  crucifix  of  this  same  technique 
is   enamelled   solely   in   this   peculiar   washed-out 


NO.       XIII. PLAQUE      DECORATED       IN        PAINTED       TRANS- 
LUCENT   ENAMELS  EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 
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By    WALTER    SHAW    SPARROW 


1HAVE  in  a  photograph  of  wedding  lines  the 
record  of  a  misadventure  which  has  become  a 
riddle,  and  almost  a  hoax,  in  historical  bio- 
graph}-.  It  concerns  Angelica  Kauffman  and  her 
marriage  with  a  minor  Cagliostro,  who  for  a  time 
cut  a  splendid  dash  in  London  as  a  Swedish  peer, 
Count  Frederic  de  Horn.  The  certificate  of  the 
wedding  is  particularly  valuable  for  two  reasons  : 
it  belongs  to  a  very  entangled  affair,  and  is  the 
only  witness  whose  statements  are  facts  genuine 
and  decisive.  Yet  never  before  has  it  been 
illustrated  from  a  photograph.  Even  more  :  it 
has  received  no  attention  from  many  writers,  and 
it  is  read  incorrectly  by  Angelica's  most  recent 
biographers,  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson  and  Lady 
Victoria  Manners,  whose  book  as  a  whole  is  the 
best  we  have  on  its  elusive  subject. 

Angelica  herself,  with  two  queer  husbands,  and 
a  retinue  composed  of  rejected  lovers,  and  friends 
who  contradict  one  another,  and  foes  who  tell 
entertaining  lies,  lives  on  and  on  in  a  biographical 
maze,  waiting  to  be  rescued,  then  put  into  a  plain 
story,  chapter  after  chapter.  Her  first  biographer 
was  Rossi,  whose  book  appeared  in  1810.  He 
set  a  bad  example  ;  and  later  writers  have  in- 
herited from  him  so  many  doubts,  disputes,  dis- 
tractions, and  other  worries,  that  they  have  been 
turned  into  reviewers,  or  arguers,  or  advocates, 
or  maybe  novelists,  like  Leon  de  Wailly  (1838) 
and  Lady  Richmond  Ritchie  (Cornkill  Magazine, 
1875). 

Even  the  spelling  oi  Angelica's  family  name 
been  fixed,  though  she  herself,  from 
the  daj  oi  hei  amazing  marriage,  wrote  "  Kauff- 
man," not  "  Kaufrmann,"  the  spelling  still  ch< 


by  her  biographers.  Why  ?  What  have  they  to 
gain  by  opposing  her  in  this  matter  ? 

Stories  are  repeated  as  facts,  over  and  over 
again,  even  when  they  invite  disbelief  or  ridicule. 
Take  J.  T.  Smith  ^(N  oil  ekens  and  his  Times).  Poor 
Smith  !  He  believed  that  Angelica,  though  known 
as  a  beauty,  was  large  enough  for  a  lady  of  Brob- 
dingnag.  So  Nathaniel  Dance  and  another  artist 
clasped  her  waist  as  lovers,  one  on  each  side, 
and  as  their  arms  did  not  touch  they  were  not 
jealous  of  each  other.  Angelica,  too,  being  very 
apt  in  manual  athleticism,  pressed  a  hand  of  each 
lover  secretly  ;  and  each  was  convinced  that  he 
was  the  man  of  her  choice.  J.  T.  Smith  accepted 
this  untrue  tale,  and  placed  it  in  a  box  at  a  Roman 
theatre. 

Was  it  Angelica's  fault  that  suitors  came  to  her 
almost  as  rapidly  as  pictures  were  brought  before 
a  committee  of  selection  at  the  Society  of  Artists  ? 
Partly  ;  and  since  her  vanity  was  excited  while 
her  judgment  was  being  overtried,  she  troubled 
her  friends  and  her  foes  and  herself  beyond  the 
limits  of  good  sport.  She  jilted  Nathaniel  Dance, 
so  Dance  firmly  believed,  because  she  was  flattered 
by  the  admiration  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who 
may  have  loved  her  for  a  spell.  In  his  pocket-book 
Reynolds  toyed  with  her  name  as  "  Miss  Angel  " 
and  "  Miss  Angelica  "  ;  and  even  a  bachelor  of 
forty-three,  or  more,  might  have  written  "  An- 
gelica Reynolds "  if  Angelica  had  been  less 
receptive,  and  therefore  more  enticing.  She  lured 
him  on,  so  she  kept  him  away. 

Her  second  marriage  (in  July,  1781),  was  a  dull 
affair,  an  anti-climax,  Angelica  being  forty,  and 
Antonio  Zucchi,   A.R.A.,    fifty-five,   and  a  glum, 
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silent  fellow.  The  other  wedding  (November  20th, 
1767)  brings  us  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most 
bemuddled  tales  in  the  history  of  art.  The  ad- 
venturer in  it  is  treated  scornfully,  even  by  writers 
who  get  into  trouble  over  the  marriage,  though 
a  rogue  (as  well  as  the  devil)  needs  fair 
treatment. 

He  and  Angelica  arrived  in  London  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other.  Angelica  came  first, 
in  the  company  of  Lady  Wentworth,  who  took 
her  to  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  on  June 
22nd,  1766.  The  imposter  arrived  early  the  next 
year.  His  real  name  was  Brandt,  but  in  his 
travels  he  liked  to  be  variously  incognito  ;  and  in 
1765,  somewhere  in  Germany,  he  had  married  a 
girl  and  forsaken  her.  As  Count  Frederic  de 
Horn,  the  chief  of  a  great  Swedish  family,  he  set 
up  his  quarters  at  Claridge's  Hotel  ;  hired  a  fine 
coach,  and  dressed  several  footmen  in  magnificent 
livery  ;  and  soon  the  world  of  fashion  was  gulled. 
His  make-believe  won  a  victory  all  along  the  line. 

Angelica  was  living  with  her  father  in  Golden 
Square,  Westminster,  and  one  unlucky  day  she 
met  the  Count  of  no  account  at  Dr.  Burney's  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  Then  he  began  to  call  on  her, 
a  noble  blood  in  his  coach,  gay,  proud,  and  a  la 
mode  :  Golden  Square  was  very  much  impressed  ; 
and  so  was  Angelica.  From  this  point  her  story 
becomes  like  a  skit  written  in  various  ways  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  as  an  example  of  gullibility  viewed 
from  different  points  of  view,  all  fantastic. 

If  you  turn  to  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet's  Women  Artists 
in  all  Ages  and  Countries  (second  edition,  London, 
i860),  you  will  find  the  story  as  a  bon-bon  myth 
in  Victorian  sentimentality.  Some  foreign  writers 
— Nagler,  Steinberg,  Wurzbach,  and  a  few  others- 
are  ludicrously  libellous,  inviting  us  to  believe  that 
the  plot  was  originated — not  by  Dr.  Johnson,  nor 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but — by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  they  view  as  a  very  bad 
fellow.  Angelica's  latest  biographers  treat  this 
comic  matter  too  gravely  (p.  33).  The  marriage 
is  difficult  enough  when  freed  from  funny  slander 
and  from  foolish  gossip. 

In  famous  books  of  reference — in  the  D.N.B., 
for  example,  and  in  Bryan's  Dictionary — An- 
gelica's misadventure  seems  to  have  been  summed 
up  by  schoolboys,  so  timidly  inadequate  are  the 
accounts  given.  Bryan  says  : — "  During  her  stay 
in  England  she  allowed  herself  to  be  entrapped 
into  a  clandestine  marriage  with  the  valet  of  the 
Swedish  Count  de  Horn,  who  imposed  upon  her 


as  the  Count  himself.     She  finally  got  rid  of  him 
by  a  payment  of  £300." 

Was  Brandt  a  valet  ?  And  did  he  steal  money 
and  clothes  and  jewels  from  his  master,  the 
genuine  Count  de  Horn  ?  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  a  judge  and  jury  would  accept  ?  No  :  and 
valets  in  those  days  were  not  men  of  education 
who  could  pose  with  success  as  their  masters. 
In  the  D.N.B.,  I  read  : — ".  .  .  .  About  November 
1767  she  unfortunately  contracted  a  clandestine 
marriage  in  a  Catholic  Chapel  with  an  impostor, 
who  called  himself  the  Count  de  Horn.  The  man 
had  many  aliases,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  valet 
or  a  courier.  His  deception  was  soon  discovered. 
The  Kauffmanns  bribed  him  to  leave  England, 
and  procured  a  deed  of  separation,  dated  10  Feb. 
1768,  from  the  Pope.  Horn's  death  finally  re- 
leased Angelica  .  .  .   ." 

The  marriage  was  dated  on  November  20th, 
1767,  and  the  only  proved  wedding  service  was 
held — not  in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  but — at  a 
Protestant  Parish  Church  in  Westminster,  London. 
The  penal  laws  were  not  repealed  in  1767,  and  in 
their  finding  it  was  a  great  crime  for  Catholic 
priests  to  marry  couples  in  their  own  faith.  Rossi 
speaks  of  a  secret  marriage  at  a  Catholic  Chapel, 
without  witnesses  and  without  registration.  This 
would  be  a  second  marriage,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence worth  accepting.  If  there  had  been  a 
second  marriage,  surely  Angelica  would  have 
obtained  from  the  Catholic  priest  a  private  letter 
to  herself  attesting  the  wedding  ceremony  ?  Rossi 
did  not  get  enough  material  from  Angelica  herself. 
He  tried  to  imagine  how  the  adventurer  pleaded 
with  Angelica,  after  confessing  that  he,  the  great 
Count  de  Horn,  was  out  of  favour  and  in  danger 
in  his  own  country.  Enemies  had  spoken  against 
him  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  now 
viewed  him  as  a  dangerous  conspirator  ;  but, 
although  his  life  was  in  peril,  all  would  be  well 
if  Angelica  married  him.  Let  us  see  how  Rossi 
prattles  as  the  pseudo-Count  :— 

"  Only  one  hope  is  there  of  saving  me,  only  one 
refuge  is  for  me,  in  thy  arms,  my  angel ;  reach 
me  thy  hand  as  my  wife.  Once  the  holy  bond 
unites  me  to  thee,  I  am  certain  the  Royal  Family, 
who  love  thee  and  esteem  thee,  will  not  give  up 
your  husband,  or  allow  him  to  be  carried  away 
to  prison  and  certain  death.  If  I  escape  now  all 
will  be  well.  I  am  innocent,  and  once  I  am  free 
and  in  my  own  country  I  will  defend  myself,  I 
will  bring  my   accusers   to  shame,   and   triumph 
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over  them,  and  it  will  be  to  you  that  I  shall  owe 
my  happiness,  my  life  ;  but  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose  :  either  you  make  me  your  husband  at 
once  or  I  am  a  lost  man  .   .   .   ." 

Twaddle,  no  doubt.     Yet  it  is  not  ridiculed  by 

Angelica's    later    biographers  !     Why  ?     Brandt's 

position  as  a  rogue  being  very  insecure,  publicity 

in   Sweden   was  not   what    he   needed  ;     and   if   he 

thought  that  his  foreign  title  and  his  bogus  wealth 

attracted  Angelica   because  she  looked  on  them 

as  real  and  enduring,  he  was  insane  to  be  to  her 

just  a  refugee  who  could  not  return  to  his  native 

country.     Also,   his  conduct    in    London,   with   its 

gaiety  and  its  public  display,  was  not  the  conduct  of 

a  banished  man.     It  refuted  the  story  told  by  Rossi. 

When  a  tale  in  history  is  very  much  entangled 

it    m  criti<  ism.     First,    then,    why   did 

wish  to  marry  Angelica  ?     What  had  he 

Lin?     Was  Angelica  .1  good  "catch"   for  a 

Was  she  well-to  .1  No. 

She  and  her  father  in   1707  had  few  savings  and 

lent   upon  their  work  as  painters.      It 

to  earn  aboul    j  I  L,000 

in  England,  n.     Yet  .1  rogue 

in  England 


just  sixteen  months.  Why  ?  Only  one  answer 
looks  reasonable:  because  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  and  he  knew  that  although  she  had 
trifled  too  much  with  flirtations  she  would  not 
stain  her  name  and  spoil  her  career  in  art  by 
becoming  any  man's  mistress. 

Could  he  hope,  after  becoming  a  bigamist,  to 
levy  toll  on  Angelica's  earnings  ?  For  a  few 
months  only.  Very  soon  his  imposture  would  be 
known  ;  then  his  earlier  marriage,  and  his  other 
scoundrelism,  would  be  blabbed  abroad  gradually. 
It  was  Angelica  herself  that  he  desired — as  a  tem- 
porary experience. 

And  why  did  Angelica  desire  him  ?  She  had 
tumbled  her  other  love  affairs,  and  she  loved  titles, 
display,  and  wealth.  But  these  points  are  not 
enough.  Her  fame  iit  art  was  increasing  rapidly, 
and  throughout  her  life  she  valued  that  more  than 
anything  else.  She  put  into  writing  no  account 
of  her  amazing  marriage,  while  she  left  behind 
her  a  detailed  list  of  the  pictures  that  she  painted 
alter  she  left  England  in  July,  1781.  In  her 
marriage  settlement  with  her  second  husband, 
Antonio  Zucchi,  she  guarded  her  invested  savings 
from  being  misused  by  her  partner.      Angelica  was 
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practical  ;  and  she  viewed  herself  as  a  very 
precious  woman  of  genius.  If,  as  her  biographers 
assume,  she  did  not  love  the  pseudo-Count,  then 
her  adventure  loses  all  interest  within  the  great 
drama  of  affection.  Perhaps  she  never  loved  any 
man  as  much  as  she  loved  herself ;  but  I  feel 
certain  that  she  was  very  fond  of  her  scoundrel, 
and  thus  ready  to  do  what  he  suggested. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  in  this  affair  is  the 
very  peculiar  sort  of  secrecy  which  these  lovers 
imposed  upon  themselves,  and  which  their 
biographers  have  failed  to  analyse.  If  Angelica 
did  not  return  home  immediately  after  the  wedding 
her  father  would  be  alarmed,  fearing  an  accident, 
and  would  appeal  for  help  to  the  police.  Yet  she 
failed  to  confide  her  secret  to  her  father  !  Why  ? 
If  she  and  Brandt  had  bought  a  special  licence, 
their  marriage  could  have  been  held  in  a  private 
house  or  in  any  out-of-the-way  church  chosen  with 
the  utmost  care.  Yet  they  did  what  most 
persons  did  in  those  days,  buying  an  ordinary 
licence,  which  freed  them  from  the  need  of  banns. 
This  done,  they  chose  a  church  in  a  central 
position,  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  which  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  busiest  churches  in  London.  I 
have  been  through  the  registers,  year  by  year,  so 
I  know  how  great  was  the  pressure  of  work  upon 
the  clergy  there.  A  marriage  in  Westminster 
Abbey  would  have  been  not  more  risky  for  a 
clandestine  marriage. 

I  admire  the  coolness  of  these  secretive  lovers  ! 
And  I  like  to  study  it  in  my  photograph  of  their 
wedding  lines.  If  Dr.  Williamson  had  kept  on 
his  table  a  photograph  of  this  document,  he  would 
have  seen  its  great  value  as  concrete  evidence, 
and  I  should  have  been  spared  the  need  of  saying 
that  he  had  misread  it.  The  curate  of  St.  James's, 
who  married  Angelica,  spelt  his  name  Baddelley, 
not  Baddeley  ;  the  date  was  the  20th — not  the 
22nd — of  November,  1767  ;  and  the  two  witnesses 
were  Robt.  Home  and  Anne  Home,  not  "  Annie 
Horne  "  and  "  Richard  Horne."  So  there  was 
no  need  to  ask  of  them  in  a  footnote  : — -"  Were 
they  by  any  chance  connections  of  the  Mr.  Horne 
who  married  Zoffany's  daughter  ?  '  As  the 
marriage  certificate  is  evidence  to  be  trusted,  let 
us  read  it  correctly  and  note  its  characteristics. 

First,  then,  the  licence  came  from  the  Bishop) 
of  London.  Hence  the  lovers  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  Church  of   England  wedding  licence, 


satisfying  the  formalities  then  in  vogue.  Next, 
Brandt  tells  only  one  lie — the  one  that  concerns 
his  real  name.  He  does  not  describe  himself  as 
a  Count.  This  fact  is  important,  one  reason  being 
that  the  parish  clerks  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  were  punctilious 
towards  titles  and  forms,  though  they  omitted 
much  else  that  the  Law  in  a  few  years  might  need 
urgently.  Yet  there  is  no  more  reference  to 
Frederick  de  Horn  as  a  Count  than  to  Angelica 
as  an  artist.  Why  ?  If  the  adventurer  had 
claimed  a  title  when  he  called  at  the  vestry  to  fix 
a  time  for  the  wedding,  the  word  "  Count  "  would 
have  been  registered.  And  what  of  Angelica  ? 
If  her  desire  was  to  be  the  Countess  de  Horn,  why 
did  she  fail  to  note  that  her  bridegroom's  title  was 
omitted  from  their  marriage  lines  ? 

Not  because  she  was  very  young  and  very 
nervous.  Born  at  Coire,  on  October  30th,  1741, 
and  married  on  November  20th,  1767,  her  age 
was  twenty-six  ;  and  when  she  signed  the  register 
her  mood  was  serenely  confident,  though  a  secret 
marriage  in  a  popular  church  ought  to  have  told 
upon  her  nerves.  Angelica  gave  just  enough  of 
her  complete  name  to  fill  what  remained  of  a  line 
after  the  bridegroom  had  penned  his  free  signature. 
His  handwriting  has  in  it  a  touch  of  imagination, 
while  Angelica's  has  none.  It  is  neat,  even, 
delicate,  tranquil  :  and  note  the  contrast  between 
her  complete  name  —  Maria -Anne- Angelica - 
Catherine  Kauffman — and  the  coolness  with  which 
she  cut  it  short.  This  temper  of  mind  is  repeated 
in  her  paintings,  and  seems  to  say  with  smiling 
confidence  : — ■"  See  what  I  do  !  I  do  it  in  this 
way  just  because  it  suits  me.  So  I  think  vou 
should  like  it  as  coming  from  me." 

If  Angelica  had  been  compelled  by  Law  to 
answer  a  routine  of  explanatory  questions  such 
as  vestry  officials  employ  to-day,  she  would  have 
been  under  discipline  (a  thing  she  needed  often 
and  rarely  experienced)  ;  and  her  adventurer 
would  have  filled  in  an  official  form  with  a  number 
of  lies  to  support  his  feigned  name. 

Two  points  more.  The  foreign  signatures  differ 
very  much  from  the  English  ;  and  the  English 
handwriting  comes — every  bit  of  it — from  the 
same  school  of  caligraphy.  This  fact  I  have  not 
seen  before — at  least,  not  to  remember  it — in 
period  certificates  of  marriage.  The  clerk's  read- 
able copperplate,  like  the  curate's  clear,  forthright 
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th  the  quill-craft  by  which  the 
lade  man  and  wife  in  the  unity 
ir  written  names 

ght  m  believing  that  the  man  in  this 
marriage  has  been  blamed  too  much  and  Angelica 
too  little        SI  e  hoodwinked  her  best  friends, 
she  I  her  father,  who  would  have  had  no 

-  in  to  fear  a  real  and  reputable  Count,  yet 
remained  -  1  as  a  cucumber  till  her  romance 
3  exploded.  When  a  woman  painter  becomes 
-  anity-filled  as  a  spoilt  soprano,  the  ups 
downs  of  her  emotions  are  wonderful  things  to  be 
divined  :  and  Angelica  was  either  a  silly  woman. 
very  easy  to  fool  when  her  pride  was  petted,  or 
she  cared  very  much  for  the  rogue  and  was  glad 
to  do  what  he  suggested.  I  prefer  the  alternative 
of  real  affection  :  it  leaves  her  less  harmed  by  a 
misadventure  into  which  she  blundered  with 
-  -   ne  assurance. 

How    did    the    drama   end  ?     Heaven    knows  ! 
A   muddled   story   rambles   into   more   confusion. 
The  real  Count  de  Horn  turns  up  in  London,  and 
appears  at  Court,  and  is  amazed  to  hear  that  he 
is  married  to  Angelica.     Yet  he  and  the  pseudo- 
Count    are    not    brought    face    to    face,    though 
London  in  those  days  was  small  compared  with 
her  present  immensity.     Much  more  :    the  rogue 
is  supposed  to  have  been  completely  Gilbertian. 
'  He  took  up  a  high  position,  loaded  the  old  man 
Kauffman]  with  scornful  words,  obtained  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  from  his  wife.,  and  then 
said  that  he  should  carry  her  away  with  him." 
If  so.  then  the  bogus  Count  was  undismaved  bv 
the  real  Count's  arrival.     Why  ?     Later,  we  are 
told,  he  offered  to  accept   a   legal  separation   in 
exchange    for    rive    hundred    pounds,    which    the 
Kauffmans  could  not  afford  to  pay.     Then  Brandt, 
with  the  real  Count  in  London,   "  obtained  the 
a  of  some  paid  bullies  and  tried  to  carry 
_  lica.   having  horses   already  in   waiting, 
and  also   arrangements  for  a   boat  in   which   to 
ss  the  Channel.     The  scheme  came  to  nothing  ; 
the    plot    was    frustrated.     Brand:    was    brought 
the  justices,  but  for  some  reason  or  other, 
which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  the  senteno 
imprisonment  that  was  passed  upon  him  for  con- 
-  annulled,  and  he  was  discharged  on 

believe  that  the  real 

hich   details 
lam, 


at  Breslau.  and  in  Sweden  also.  Even  a  letter 
from  Brandt's  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1705. 
is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Angelica.  These 
matters  are  all  unaccompanied  by  dates  ;  and 
how  main-  researches  have  biographers  made 
among  London's  legal  records  ?  I  have  seen  the 
original  marriage  licence,  and  it  does  not  speak 
of  de   Horn  as  a   Count. 

A  deed  of  separation,  so  we  are  told  by  Rossi. 

-  sent  to  Angelica  on  February  ioth,  1768 
signed  by  Brandt  himself  :  and  if  this  statement 
be  accepted  as  true,  can  we  believe  also  that 
Brandt's  tirst  marriage  was  known  to  Angelica  on 
that  date  :  It  could  not  have  been  known  at  the 
legal  trial  in  London.  According  to  another  tale, 
Brandt's  mother  was  a  Christina  Brandt,  who  had 
been  seduced  by  a  Count  de  Horn  while  she  was 
serving  as  a  maid.  Their  boy  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Count's  own  household  as  his  natural 
child,  learning  the  family's  history,  and  waiting 
till  he  was  old  enough  to  run  off  with  the  Count's 
money  and  jewels  and  papers.  But  no  statement 
is  attested  and  proved. 

Angelica's  new  biographers  relate  that  in  17S0. 
"  a  few  months  before  she  heard  of  the  death  of 
this  wretched  adventurer,  she  had  decided  to 
send  all  the  papers  to  Rome,  and  to  have  the 
difficulty  thoroughly  threshed  out,  and  so  obtain 
her  freedom.  The  death  oi  the  man  happened. 
it  is  said,  while  the  papers  were  actually  on  their 
way  to  be  placed  before  the  highest  theological 
court  in  the  Eternal  City.'' 

Did  Angelica  do  that  in  the  year  1780,  though 
she  was  well  aware  then  that  she  had  married  a 
bigamist  :  What  papers  did  she  send,  and  what 
became  of  them  ?  Did  they  explain  how  Angelica 
and  Brandt  obtained  a  marriage  licence  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  ?  The  only  known  proof  of 
man  .  g  -  a  Protestant  wedding  certificate.  Was 
the  real  trouble  ?  Did  Angelica  fear  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  disapprove  the  wedding, 
and  might  even  regard  her  as  unmarried,  and 
therefore  as  Brandt's  mistress 

T<         -  Yes  "   to   that   idea   is   to   clarify 

many  things.  When  Brandt  left  London  he 
carried  with  him  perhaps  three  hundred  pounds 
of  Angelica's  earnings  :  and  in  17S0  he  died  as 
a  man,  but  not  as  a  versatile  figure  in  Gilbertian 

story.     -  mehow,  he  has  never  done  harm  to 

lica's    reputation    either    as    a    woman    who 

helped  to  entrap  herself,  or  as  a  painter  who  has 

been  known  ton.  »le,  like  Mine.  Vigee  LeBrun. 
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Little-known  Drawings  by  Rubens 

By   Alfred  Scharf 

To  review  as  a  whole  the  Rubens  Exhibition  at  the  Goudstikker  Gallery,  Amsterdam,  is  scarcely  feasible, 
except  in  a  generalised  account  which  might  not  be  particularly  useful  to  our  readers.  We  therefore  suggested 
that  Dr.  Scharf  should  confine  his  remarks  to  a  single,  important  aspect  of  this  notable  display,  in  the  belief 
that,  by  concentrating  on  the  drawings,  he  woidd  bring  the  subject  more  within  the  range  of  the  average  collector. 
— Editor. 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  publication,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  the  first  comprehensive  collection  of 
Rubens'  Drawings*  in  book  form,  the  authors 
declared  that  their  object  was  "  to  present  the 
incomparable  richness  of  Rubens'  art  in  its  purest 
form,  shorn  of  whatever  was  the  work  of  his 
pupils."  With  unerring  judgment  they  selected 
from  the  mass  of  existing  material  the  drawings 
which  they  felt  to  be  the  authentic  work  of  the 
master's  hand,  and  rejected  whatever  appeared 
to  be  a  copy,  imitation,  fake,  or  pupil's  work. 

This  publication  marked  a  great  advance  in  the 
study  of  Rubens.     It  aimed  at  providing  a  com- 
prehensive  collection   of   the   master's   drawings, 
but    as    we    now    see    from 
the  abundant  new  material 
which  has  come  to  light,  it 
was  not  entirely  successful. 

Even  to-day,  we  are 
amazed  by  the  unevenness 
of  Rubens'  work  as  a 
draughtsman,  when  we 


*  Die  Handzeichnungen  von 
Peter  Paul  Rubens,  by  Gustav 
Gliick  and  Franz  Martin 
Haberditzl  (Berlin,  1928). 


NO.     II. INSCRIPTION     ON     NO.     I.     BELIEVED    TO 

BE    IN    RUBENS'    WRITING    WITH    AN    ADDED    DATE 
IN    ANOTHER    HAND 


consider  his  sketches  in  relation  to  his  finished 
pictures.  There  are  paintings  of  his  for  which 
numerous  cartoons  exist,  and  major  works  for 
which  not  a  single  composition  drawing  can  be 
traced.  What  we  know  of  his  work  to-day  is 
surely  no  more  than  a  fragment  ;  much  must 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

It  was  therefore  a  happy  inspiration  to  bring 
together,  in  the  Rubens  Exhibition  at  the  Goud- 
stikker Gallery,  a  collection  of  the  new  material 
which  has  come  to  light  since  the  Gluck-Haberditzl 
attempt,  or  at  any  rate  a  large  portion  of 
it,  with  the  already  known  works  of  Rubens.  I 
must  confine  myself  here  to  discussing  the  new 

material  only. 

A  very  few  examples  re- 
main to  us  of  the  drawings 
and  paintings  he  made  be- 
fore his  Italian  journey. 
With  the  exception  of  a 
portrait  of  a  man,  there  is 
nothing  of  note  which 
can  be  attributed  to  this 
period. 

It  was  not  until  he  had 
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No.    III.     (LEFT). THE    FARNESE    HERCULES  42.8   BY  22.8   CM.  ONE    OF    RUBENS'    STUDIES    FROM    THE    ANTIQUE 

VOX    USTINOFF    COLLECTION,    LONDON 
Xo.     IV.     (RIGHT). ST.    CATHERINE    (?)  47    BY    31.5    CM.  DR.    LUDWIG    BURCHARD    COLLECTION,    BERLIN 


V* 


-5 


ERSE    is    \    FRAGMENTARY     M    IIIR    IN    ITALIAN    DATED    1(107, 
*    '"   ;  WHICH     IS     INSERTED     ^BOV]       rO     REPLACE      nil-.     MISSING     CORNER     OF     THE      DRAWING 

II. 7  BY  LUDWIG    BURCHARD   COLLECTION,    BERLIN 
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Little-known  Drawings  by  Rubens 


lived  in  Italy  that  Rubens  became 
the  productive  artist  we  know.  In 
the  drawings  of  this  Italian  period 
he  shows  himself  to  be  at  once  an 
apt  pupil  and  a  master.  He  took 
for  his  model  and  inspiration  the 
antique  and  Renaissance  art  he 
found  there,  but  at  the  same  time 
his  own  imagination  was  ripening 
vigorously.  He  was  greatly  at- 
tracted by  such  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  as  the  Famese  Bull  and 
the  Torso  in  the  Belvedere,  and  also 
by  colossal  figures  like  the  Famese 
Hercules  (No.  hi.).  The  more  plastic 
art  of  Michelangelo  made  a  par- 
ticularly strong  appeal  to  him.  In 
two  recently  discovered  drawings  of 
the  Fight  Between  Centaurs  and 
Lapiths,  in  the  Casa  Buonarotti,  we 
find  him  studying  light  effects  on 
reliefs. 

The  largest  space,  however,  is 
occupied  by  Rubens'  preparatory 
sketches  for  his  paintings.  They 
are    in    part    experiments    in    corn- 


No.    VII. RECLINING    MAN     FOR    THE    "  SETTING    UP     OF     THE     CROSS  "     IN 

THE    GRASSE    COLLECTION  .» S    BY  26.2    CM. 

F.    KOENIG'S  COLLECTION,  HAARLEM 


NO.    VI. SAMSON    AND    DELILAH 

I6.4     BY    l6.2    CM. 

J.   A.  VAN    REGTEREN-ALTENA    COLLECTION, 

AMSTERDAM 

position  begun  during  the  Italian 
period;  in  part  detail  studies  of 
drapery,  heads,  limbs,  and  nudes. 
His  composition  sketches,  some- 
times mere  outlines  of  a  magical 
purity  and  lightness,  have  for  the 
most  part  only  lately  been  recog- 
nised as  his  work.  The  Exhibition 
contains  some  very  fine  examples  of 
these.  The  sketch  of  St.  Gregory 
and  Domitilla,  a  preparatory  study 
for  the  painting  in  Grenoble,  dates 
from  the  Italian  period.  Similar  to 
the  draped  figure  of  Domitilla  is  the 
brush  drawing,  exquisite  in  the 
subtlety  of  its  contrasting  light  and 
shadow,  representing  A  Female  Saint 
holding  a  sword  (No.  iv.),  which 
reappears  in  a  print  by  Schelte  a 
Bolswert  in  the  form  of  St'.  Catherine. 
The  preparatory  study  for  the 
Samson  and  Delilah  (No.  vi.)  dates 
from  the  period  immediately  after 
Rubens'  Italian  journey.  This  is  a 
life-size  painting,  which  was  only 
recently  found,  and  is  now  in  the 
Neuerburg   Collection   in   Hamburg. 
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The  Connoisseur  ffi££2  International  Studio 


NO.     VIII. — PORTRAIT    OF    A    YOUNG    WOMAN 
F.     KOENIGS     COLLECTION,     HAARLEM  47.3   BY  35.4  CM. 

Sketches  for  the  side  panels  of  the  two  famous 
Antwerp  altar-pieces  are  also  among  the  recent 
discoveries. 

Among  the  drawings  of  the  later  period,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  the  first  sketch  made 
for  the  Coup  de  Lance  in  the  Antwerp  Museum, 
which,  however,  bears  only  a  very  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  finished  paintings  ;  and  also  the  two 
sketches  for  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Francis, 
which  show  clearly  to  what  an  extent  Rubens 
worked  on  his  material  before  he  found  the 
perfect  form  in  which  to  express  his  intention. 

Of  the  single  figure  studies,  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  collection  of  Rubens'  drawings, 
the  Exhibition  can  boast  only  a  very  few  examples 
which  were  previously  unknown.  These  sup- 
plement his  composition  drawings  and  colour 
sketches,  and  give  a  fuller  idea  of  the  plan,  move- 
ment, and  impression  of  the  finished  whole.  They 
are  in  most  cases  drawn  from  life.  Some  of  them 
merit  careful  study,  such  as  the  Nude  reclining 
Man  (No.  vii.j,  for  the  early  Setting  Up  of  the 
in  the  Grasse  Hospital;  two  nude  female 
figure  studies  which  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able oi  Rubens'  drawings  ;  the  sketch  of  three 
figures  on  horseback  for  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
now  m  the  Pinakothek  in  Munich;  the  afore- 
mentioned   ket<  h  -.I  the  draped  figure  of  a  Female 


Saint;  and  the  group  of  Three  Apostles,  which 
is  of  chronological  importance  by  reason  of  a  note 
dated  1607  on  the  back  of  the  page  (No.  v.). 

Although  Rubens  practised  drawing  from  the 
nude  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and  aban- 
doned it  during  the  middle  period  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  drapery,  there  are 
examples  of  portrait  sketches  extant  from  every 
stage  of  his  career.  From  the  Italian  period  we 
find  two  perfect  sketches  of  the  Gonzaga  Princes 
— studies  for  the  famous  Trinity  at  Mantua.  To 
these  there  has  recently  been  added  a  third  drawing, 
which  is  believed  to  represent  Vincenzo  Gonzaga. 

After  his  return  to  Antwerp  we  find  a  great 
many  sketches  of  Court  notabilities  among  Rubens' 
work.  Only  recently  identified  is  the  chalk 
drawing  of  the  head  of  Henri  IV.,  which  Rubens 
made  presumably  from  a  cast  and  subsequently 
used  in  the  Medici  series.  During  his  stay  in 
London  in  1630,  he  made  a  drawing  of  the  Siamese 
Priest,  who  was  attached  to  the  Siamese  delegation 
to  the  Court  of  King  Charles  I.  (No.  x.). 


NO.     IX. STUDY    OF    A    SERVING    MAID    IN    THE     LARDER 

.    LUGT    COLLECTION  47    BY    30    CM. 
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NO.   X. SIAMESE  PRIEST  ATTACHED  TO   THE   SIAMESE   DELEGATION  TO  THE   COURT 

OF    KING    CHARLES    I.  35-3    BY    22.  S    CM. 

F.    KOENIG'S    COLLECTION',    HAARLEM 


There  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  or  underrate 
Rubens  as  a  designer  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  as  an  illustrator.  His  Angel  with  a  Sword, 
which  was  a  study  for  the  plastic  decoration  of 
the  Jesuit  Church  in  Antwerp,  and  his  illustration 
of  the  Tiberius  Cameo  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  many-sided  nature  of  his  genius. 


Any  exhibition  of  this  kind  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  inclusion  of  some  of  his  landscape 
drawings.  The  attribution  of  the  sketch  of  the 
Crayenhof  at  Zwijndrecht  (Flanders)  (No.  i.),  and 
of  the  other  drawings  of  that  group,  to  Rubens, 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  master 
owned  some  property  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  aide  to  imparl  information  required.       It  must   be   understood  that 
jie  (i  ,  cessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


HORSES  DRINKING    (No.  875) 
Sir, — Can  any  reader  suggest  the  painter  of  this 
animal  subject,  size  24  in.  by  16 -J-  in.  ? — H.M.F. 

UNIDENTIFIED  PAINTING  (No.  871,  July,  1933) 
Sir, — I  think  you  might  like  to  know  that  this 
appears  to  be  a  copy  of  the  St.  Catherine  reading, 
in  Hampton  Court.  Another  version  is  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Bathurst. — Robert  Witt. 

Sir, — Looking  at  the  above  painting,  I  remem- 
bered a  similar  illustration  in  Selwyn  Brinton's 
Correggio  :  His  Art  and  its  later  Influence.  The 
latter  work,  St.  Catherine  reading,  is  in  Hampton 
Court  Palace. — C.  E.  Roe. 

(  orreggio's  St.  Catherine  at  Hampton  Court  is 
painted  on  wood,  24  in.  by  20  in.  According  to 
Mr.  Collins  Baker's  Catalogue  of  the  pictures  there, 
'  Daniel  Nys,  Charles  I.'s  agent  in  Italy,  wrote  to 
Endymion  Porter  from  Venice,  April  27th,  1628, 
that  he  was  '  in  Treaty  at  Rome  to  procure  the 
picture  of  S.  Catherine  of  Correggio.'  '  This  work 
is  not  catalogued  as  being  in  King  Charles  I.'s 
Collection  ;  but  is  mentioned  in  those  of  William 
III.  and  Queen  Anne,  and  was  at  Windsor  in 
1776.  Though  Mr. 
F.  Robinson's  pic- 
ture (No.  871)  is 
close  to  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Correg- 
gio in  main-  of  its 
ills,  the  work 
1-  -.1  ;i  less  attrac- 
tive appearance, 
and  appears  to 
show  Less  ol  the 
background  than 
i-  the  <  ase  with  the 
former.  Without 
having  seen  in 
than  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  Robi 
pi<  t  ure  lis- 

ed  to  agrei 


KING 


with  Sir  Robert  Witt's  opinion  that  it  appears  to 
be  a  copy,  rather  than  a  version  by  Correggio 
himself. 

Mention  of  Endymion  Porter  recalls  that 
Faithorne's  plate  of  him,  after  Dobson,  was  illus- 
trated in  our  August  issue.  This  plate  is  obviously 
closely  related  to  the  oil  painting  of  Porter,  by 
Dobson,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. — Editor.' 

PORTRAITS  BY  BALTHAZAR  DENNER 

Sir, — I  am  engaged  in  compiling  a  Monograph 
on  Balthazar  Denner  (1685-1749),  and  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
furnish  me  with  information  regarding  the  where- 
abouts of  any  of  his  works.  He  was  born  in 
Hamburg,  died  in  Rostock,  and  worked  in  England 
in  172 1,  and  again  from  1724-27 — most  probably 
in  London.  The  rich  Hamburg  merchants  of  his 
time  employed  him  to  paint  their  portraits  ;  in 
Hamburg  he  painted  many  members  of  the  English 
nobility  who  at  that  time  frequented  that  country  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  patronage  and 
encouragement  induced  him  to  visit  England. 
His  portrait  of  Handel  in  the  National  Portrait 

Gallery  is  his  only 
known  work  in 
England,  but  there 
may  be  other  ex- 
amples in  private 
hands.  Any  in- 
formation, there- 
fore, which  would 
enable  me  to  trace 
these  would  be  in- 
valuable.— Hans 
KONRAD  ROTHEL. 
[We  h  a  v  e  al- 
ready reminded 
our  correspondent 
that  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace  there 
is  An  Old  Wo- 
rn a  11  '  s    He  a  d  , 
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canvas,  15^  in. 
by  12.V  in.,  by 
Denner.  An- 
other work  of 
the  same  size, 
but  on  wood,  of 
An  Old  Man's 
Head,  is  cata- 
1  o  g  u  e  d  as 
"  after  ?  "  Den- 
ner. For  further 
details  see  Mr. 
Collins  Baker's 
Catalogue. 
— Editor.] 

WHO  WAS 
"  B.B.E."   ? 

Sir, — I  should 
be  most  grateful 
if  you  can  shed 
any  light  on  the 
identity  of  the 
artist  who  signed 
his  work  merely 
"  B.B.E.",  and 
who  engraved  the 
twelve  portraits 
in  the  book,  Por- 
traits of  the 
Generals,  Minis- 
ters, Magistrates, 
Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others 
who  have  rendered 
themselves  Illus-  (No.  876) 
trious  in  the  Re- 
volution of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  engravings  in  the  book  were  from  pencil 
sketches  made  from  life  by  Pierre  Eugene  Du 
Simitiere  in  Philadelphia.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1783  by  R.  Wilkinson  (58, 
Cornhill)  and  J.  Debrett  (Piccadilly). 

Hart,  in  his  Engraved  Portraits  of  Washington, 
assumes  that  the  surname  of  the  engraver  was 
Ellis,  but  gives  no  authority  for  this.  Neither  the 
British  Museum  nor  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  is  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter, 
and  I  should  be  most  happy  if  any  reader  of  The 
Connoisseur  is  able  to  assist  me  in  my  quest. 
— John  Jay  Ide. 

OLD  MAN  WITH  A  GLASS   (No.  876) 

Sir, — This  painting  has  been  in  my  family  for 
a  number  of  years.  Obviously  of  the  Flemish 
School,  it  has  never  been  identified,  but  has, 
by   family   tradition,    been    attributed    to    David 


OLD    MAN    WITH    A    GLASS 


Teniers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has 
been  objected 
that  Teniers  is 
not  known  to 
have  painted 
anything  of  the 
dimensions  of 
this  portrait 
which  is  2  ft. 
9  in.  by  2  ft.  If 
any  of  y  0 u  r 
readers  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to 
me  in  identifying 
the  work,  I  shall 
be  much  obliged. 
—John  M.  Wat- 
son. 

MARKET 

SCENE  (No.  868, 

June,   1933) 

Sir,— Judging 
by  the  composi- 
tion and  subject, 
I  think  I  am 
not  mistaken  in 
suggesting  that 
this  was  painted 
by  Pieter  Aart- 
sen  (1507  or 
1508-1575.  Am- 
sterdam) . 

Pictures  by  his 

hand   are    found 

in  many   of  the 

musea  of  the  Continent  (Amsterdam,  Copenhagen, 

Vienna,    Buda    Pesth,    Leyde,    etc.  ;  vide  Benezit, 

I.,  p.  3). — Dr.  Ed.  Philips  (The  Hague). 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  VIRGIN    (July,  1933) 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  small  cor- 
rection to  your  account  of  my  picture,  by  the 
Master  of  St.  Gudule.  The  view  of  the  apse  of  the 
Cathedral  is  no  longer  exactly  as  in  the  picture, 
as  it  has  since  been  altered  by  the  addition,  in 
1665,  of  a  baroque  chapel  behind  the  High  Altar. 

The  legend  of  St.  Joseph's  flowering  rod,  as 
related  by  St.  Jerome,  records  that  the  suitors  to 
the  hand  of  the  Virgin  were  asked  to  deposit  their 
wands  in  the  Temple  overnight.  In  the  morning, 
that  of  Joseph,  the  High  Priest's  son,  was  found 
to  have  budded  forth  with  leaves  and  flowers.  In 
the  iconography  of  later  mediaeval  art.  the  other 
St.  Joseph  (of  Arimathea)  is  also  sometimes  shown 
with  a  flowering  rod. — James  G.  Mann. 
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UNKNOWN  GEORGIAN 
CABINET-MAKERS 


Though  sufficiently  arduous,  the  task  of  tracing 
and  abstracting  the  names  of  forgotten  artists  and 
craftsmen  from  old  newspapers,  directories,  and 
household  accounts  is  far  less  difficult  than  relating 
such  extracts  to  the  actual  work  produced  by  the 
individuals  concerned.  Confusion  of  identities  has 
also  to  be  guarded  against :  a  point  brought  out  in 
the  correspondence  evoked  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds' 
valuable  article  on  Unknown  Georgian  Cabinet- 
Makers.  This  appeared  in  our  June  issue,  being 
ollowed,  in  August,  by  a  discussion  in  which  Sir 
Ambrose  Heal,  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards,  and  Mr. 
Symonds  himself  participated.  In  the  course  of 
this,  Mr.  Edwards  advanced  the  suggestion  that 
Thomas  Roberts,  who  "  supplied  a  large  quantity 
of  walnut  furniture-  chairs,  stools  and  screens — to 
Kensington  Palace  and  Hampton  Court  during  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,"  was  identical 
with  Roberts  of  Air  Street,  chairmaker  to  King 
George  II.  To  this,  however,  Mr.  Symonds  de- 
murred, on  the  following  grounds  : — 

"  The  Royal  Household  Accounts  ....  indicate 
that  Thomas  Roberts  supplied  furniture  from  1686 
up  to  1713-14,  after  which  date  he  was  succeeded 
by  Richard  Roberts,  presumably  his  sou  or  a  near 
relation,  who  also  described  himself  as  a  joiner. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  Richard  Roberts  ....  can 
be  considered  the  same  person  as  Roberts  of  Air 
t." 

Now  Mr.  Edwards  carries  his  argument  a  stage 
further,  while  commenting  on  the  difficulty  attending 
this  type  of  research. 


WHILE  I  cordially  agree  with  Sir  Ambrose 
Heal   and    Mr.    R.    W.    Symonds    that 
the  activities  of  "  Unknown 
Geo]  gian  I   ibinet-Makers,"  fact  is  vastly  preferable 
onjecture,  I  mu  'hat  I  cannot  follow 

.Mr.  Symonds'  n  for  rejecting  my  identifica- 

tion ot  the  I  bomas  Rob<  \ccounts 

with  the  Roberts  oi  Ai  t,  who  was  "CI 

makei  to  Hi-  Maj<  Mr.  Is  points  out 

thai    I  homa  Lord 


Chamberlain's  Accounts  in  1 713-14,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  Roberts,  presumably  "  his 
son  or  near  relation.''  Now,  apart  from  the  Royal 
Household  Accounts,  I  believe  there  is  no  informa- 
tion extant  concerning  this  Robert  ;  whereas  we 
know  from  the  Houghton  bill  that  a  Thomas 
Roberts  was  alive  and  supplying  furniture  on  a 
very  large  scale  the  year  after  the  frustrated 
attempt  was  made  to  break  into  the  Air  Street 
shop.  The  Thomas  Roberts  employed  by  the 
Crown  and  at  Chatsworth  certainly  specialised  in 
the  making  of  cnairs,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
details  of  his  bills,  and  the  Roberts  (or  Robert) 
who  was  attacked  by  thieves  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chair-maker  to  the  King.  Because 
Thomas  presented  no  more  bills  to  the  Crown 
after  1714,  that  does  not  prove  that  he  had  ceased 
to  exist.  If  Mr.  Symonds  prefers  to  identify 
Richard  Roberts  with  the  maker  in  Air  Street,  he 
must  at  least  admit  that  a  Thomas  with  the  same 
surname  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  cabinet- 
maker on  a  very  large  scale  at  the  time  of  the 
robbery.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  fail  to  understand 
why  Mr.  Symonds  should  so  confidently  elect  for 
Richard  Roberts  as  the  Air  Street  maker  ;  while 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Thomas  (whether  identical 
or  not  with  the  old  maker  to  the  Crown)  was 
certainly  flourishing  at  the  date  in  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  may  take  your  choice 
between  Richard  and  Thomas  ;  though,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  there  may  have  been  half-a-dozen 
other  Robertses  carrying  on  business  as  cabinet- 
makers at  the  time. 

The  point  of  the  foregoing  (notably  reinforced 
by  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's  letter)  is  that  a  very  large 
conjectural  element  inevitably  enters  into  such 
identifications.  Our  information  concerning  early 
cabinet-makers  has  been  considerably  augmented 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  we  cannot  expect 
anything  approaching  finality  on  the  subject. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  any  records  in  England 
comparable  to  those  concerning  the  French  mai/res 
ebenistes,  a  definitive  book  of  reference  would 
seem   to   he   precluded.     We  shall  recognise  that 
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up  to  now  we  have  but  scratched  the  surface  if 
we  ask  ourselves  what  particulars  are  available 
with  regard  to  the  trade  subscribers  to  Chippen- 
dale's Director  and  Sheraton's  Drawing  Book — 
totalling,  if  I  remember  right,  over  eight  hundred. 
With  perhaps  half-a-dozen  exceptions,  the  achieve- 
ments of  all  the  provincial  cabinet-makers  and 
joiners  in  those  lists  still  await  investigation. 

As  to  the  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture,  to 
which  Mr.  Symonds  refers  so  generously,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  adopt  a  compromise  with 
regard  to  the  inclusion  of  cabinet-makers.  As 
explained  in  the  Preface,  a  mere  name  and  address 
was  not  regarded  as  a  sufficient  qualification.  On 
that  basis,  even  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
information,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
interpolate  dozens  of  such  bald  entries,  which 
would  have  conflicted  badly  with  the  general  plan. 
I  am  conscious  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
selection  must  appear  arbitrary,  and,  apart  from 
additions,  some  of  the  notices  need  to  be  freely 
amended  in  a  future  edition.  For  example,  James 
Moore,  Benjamin  Goodison,  or  William  Vile  are 
no  longer  known  to  us  through  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Accounts  only,  but  also  by  the  records  of 
their  activities  in  various  great  country  houses. 
Mr.  Clifford  Smith's  recent  volume  on  Buckingham 
Palace  has  thrown  much  additional  light  on  these 
and  other  craftsmen  employed  by  the  Crown,  and 
that  they  must  once  have  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
searches of  Miss  Margaret  Jourdain  and  other 
students.  This  evidence,  intelligently  interpreted, 
should  serve  to  destroy  the  Chippendale-Hepple- 
white-Sheraton  myth  ;  but  public  opinion  on  such 
matters  is  obstinately  tenacious  of  preconceived 
ideas,  and  it  will  be  long  before  we  find  auction 
catalogues  ceasing  to  invoke  Chippendale's  name 
in  connection  with  almost  every  fine  piece  of  mid- 
eighteenth-century  furniture.  That  name,  it  has 
been  said,  "  is  a  household  word  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world,"  while  the  achievements 
of  Vile  and  Cobb,  and  such  as  they,  are  at  present 
of  interest  to  a  few  specialists  only.  Still,  in  time, 
the  little  leaven  may  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  a  concise  hand- 
book of  "  Unknown  Cabinet-Makers,"  within  the 
limits  imposed  upon  us,  is  not  much  to  be  desired. 
Sir  Ambrose  Heal's  remarkable  collection  of  trade 
cards  supplies  the  best  possible  nucleus  for  a 
thoroughly  reliable  list. 

Ralph  Edwards. 


To  which,  Mr.  Symonds  replies  :— 

In  considering  Mr.   Edwards'   further  letter,   I 


must  say  that  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
Thomas  Roberts,  supplier  of  furniture  to  the 
Royal  Household,  continued  in  business  after  his 
official  accounts  ceased  to  appear.  I  have  made 
a  very  close  study  of  all  the  Royal  Household 
Accounts,  and  I  find  that  for  a  hundred  years 
(1667-1768)  there  were  always  three  firms  who 
supplied  the  furniture  ;  one  was  a  joiner,  the 
second  a  cabinet-maker,  and  the  third  an  up- 
holsterer. 

These  three  principal  firms  supplied  the  main 
bulk  of  the  furniture.  When  one  name  ceased 
to  appear  in  the  Royal  Household  Accounts  it 
was  immediately  replaced  by  another,  and  although 
there  was  a  certain  measure  of  overlapping  there 
were  never  two  firms  of  the  same  craft  supplying 
furniture  at  the  same  time. 

Thomas  Roberts'  name  disappeared  from  the 
Royal  Household  Accounts  in  the  years  1713-14, 
and  it  is  followed  immediately  by  the  name  of 
Richard  Roberts.  Richard  supplied  precisely  the 
same  furniture  as  did  Thomas,  and  his  bills  were 
as  large  as  were  Thomas's.  Therefore,  surely,  my 
presumption  that  Thomas  died  or  retired  in  about 
the  year  17 14  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
Richard  is  a  reasonable  one.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  holder  of  a 
Royal  Warrant,  or  its  equivalent,  was  and  is 
seldom  deprived  of  his  position  except  on  bank- 
ruptcy, retirement  or  death.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  it  is  believed  that  the  term  "  Royal 
W'arrant  "  was  employed  in  Charles  II. 's  time, 
and  that  Nell  Gwyn  is  credited  with  having  in- 
troduced the  system  as  a  means  of  raising  money 
for  the  Royal  coffers. 

Thomas,  in  his  period,  was  joiner  and  chair- 
maker  to  the  Crown,  and  Richard,  who  succeeded 
him,  as  far  as  the  Royal  Household  Accounts  are 
concerned,  also  held  the  same  position.  As 
Richard's  name  appears  in  the  Royal  Household 
Accounts  from  1714  to  about  1730,  when  Henry 
Williams  succeeded  him  as  joiner,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Mr.  Roberts  of  Air  Street,  described  as 
Chairmaker  to  His  Majesty,  can  possibly  be  any 
other  than  the  Richard  Roberts  who  we  actually 
know  did  hold  this  position  at  this  date  :  i.e., 
1728,  when  the  robbery  in  Air  Street  took  place. 

I  must  admit  that  it  is  a  strange  coincidence 
that  a  Thomas  Roberts  was  a  supplier  of  furni- 
ture to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1729.  The  only 
possible  explanation  is  that  this  Thomas  Roberts 
was  not  the  Thomas  Roberts  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold Accounts.  If  he  were,  he  was  certainly  a 
surprisinglv  young  man  when  he  was  made  a 
supplier  of  furniture  to  the  Royal  Household. 

R.  W.  Symonds. 
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"  The    Rockefeller    McCormick    New    Testament," 

edited  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed ,  Donald  W.  Riddle 

and  Harold  R.  Willoughby. 

(University  of  Chicago  Press.  Three  vols.,  S50  net) 
What  lias  now  come  to  be  known  as  the  Rockejcllrr 
McCormick  New  Testament  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Good- 
speed  in  the  possession  of  a  Parisian  dealer  in  1927. 
Even  a  cursory  examination  showed  it  to  be  in  every 
way  an  exceptional  example  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
Byzantine  scribes  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  unique  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  surviving 
miniatures.  Subsequent  study  of  the  photographs  of  the 
manuscript  and  its  silver-gilt  binding  obtained  from 
Paris  fully  justified  this  first  impression,  and  demon- 
strated that  this  is  the  most  profusely  miniatured  Greek 
New  Testament  known.  And  when  later  this  work  of 
art  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller 
McCormick,  that  lady  at  once  authorised  its  purchase  for 
her  own  collection.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  protracted  researches  by  the  three  editors  that 
the  early  history — in  part  at  least — of  this  manuscript 
and  its  full  significance  were  revealed.  It  can  be  estab- 
lished that  it  was  written  about  1265-70  by  the  same 
number  of  the  Imperial  scriptorium  at  Blachernae  who 
w^as  responsible  for  the  MS.  known  as  Coslin  200,  executed 
to  the  order  of  Michael  VIII.  Paleologus  as  a  gift  to 
St.  Louis  IX.  of  France.  It  may  be  deduced  that  it 
remained  at  Constantinople  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
m  r453.  though  slightly  mutilated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  abstraction  of  twenty-six  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  miniatures.  From  a  colophon  it  may  be  concluded 
that  on  the  fall  of  the  Imperial  city  in  1453  it  was  carried 
ofl  and  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Voivode 
Alexander  II.  of  YValachia  (1568-77).  This  prince  was 
a  generous  benefactor  to  monastic  institutions  and  the 
MS.  was  given  by  him  to  a  certain  convent  of  "The 
Saviour,"  possibly  one  of  those  on  Mt.  Athos.  It  is 
known  that  at  the  Revolution  of  1821-29,  the  monks  of 
Pantocrator  at  Athos  sold  their  priceless  manuscripts  by 
tll('  i  be  used  in  the  making  of  cartridges,  and 

mil  eivable  that  this  MS.  was  intended  for  a  similar 
I  however,  res.  ued  and   fell,  probably,  into 

Turkish  hands.      It  later  appeared  at  Zilch,  in  Anatolia, 
;""1  1   Turk   in    1910. 

Admittedly  history  of 

""'  mania  ,f  possibilities 

and  probabilil  rl  0ther 

data    mI    ni 


affords  a  basis  not  too  far  out  of  the  true  on  which  to 
commence  further  research. 

The  silver-gilt  covers,  presumably  put  on  about  1520, 
are  of  different  periods.  The  front  cover  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  the  earlier  of  the  two,  while  that  on  the  back 
representing  the  Resurrection  is  stated  to  be  designed 
from  a  "  fifteenth -century  Florentine  engraving,"  which 
is  neither  identified,  illustrated  nor  dated  by  the  editors. 
Every  reader  will  wish  to  have  this  important  matter 
cleared  up. 

The  first  volume  contains  coloured  facsimiles  of  124 
pages  of  the  manuscript  of  the  actual  size  of  the  originals, 
including  all  the  ninety  miniatures.  These  repro- 
ductions are  the  work  of  Max  Jaffe,  of  Vienna,  and  are 
exceptional  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  interpret  not 
only  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  original  miniatures,  but 
the  texture  and  even  the  staining  and  weathering  of  the 
parchment  on  which  they  were  painted.  Their  inclusion 
is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  McCormick. 

Volume  II.  contains  a  study  of  the  text  by  Donald  W. 
Riddle,  while  Volume  III.  embodies  the  results  of  Mr. 
Willoughby's  examination  of  the  miniatures  and  is 
illustrated  with  125  collotype  plates  from  similar  manu- 
scripts. 

"  Mosaics,"  by  Charles  H.  Sherrill. 

(John  Lane,  London.  15s.  net) 
General  Sherrill  is  already  well  known  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  as  the  author  of  several  pleasing  books 
upon  stained  glass,  written  in  a  style  that  is  admirably 
suited  to  those  who  wish  to  be  able  to  appreciate  this 
form  of  art  without  being  compelled  to  assimilate  too 
much  of  the  rather  indigestible  technical  material 
which  is  necessary  to  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  author's  books  are  in  any 
way  superficial  ;  rather,  to  carry  the  simile  to  its  legi- 
timate conclusion,  General  Sherrill's  facts  are  all  pre- 
digested.  The  reader  is  only  called  upon  to  consume 
the  pleasantly  flavoured  pabulum  with  which  he  is  served. 
A  careful  and  lengthy  study  of  stained  glass  has  ren- 
dered the  author  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  an  expounder  of 
the  beauties  and  manifold  interests  which  mosaics  present 
to  the  wayfarer.  And  the  happy  circumstance  that  he 
is  now  American  Ambassador  to  Turkey  has  enabled 
him  to  make  a  close  and  protracted  examination  of  the 
mosaics  of  the  Near  East,  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
Damascus  and  Cyprus,  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
majority. 
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Like  its  predecessors,  this  book  is  arranged  geographi- 
cally and  not  chronologically  or  stylistically.  Ac- 
cordingly, General  Sherrill  commences  his  tour  with 
Milan,  pursuing  his  itinerary  through  Pisa  and  Naples 
to  Sicily  and  Palestine.  The  return  journey  brings  his 
reader  back  through  Turkey  and  Greece  to  Venice  and 
Ravenna,  and  the  volume  closes  with  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  mosaics  of  Rome. 

His  survey  is  a  wide  one,  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  nothing  noteworthy  is  omitted  from 
his  record.  He  writes  easily  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject  that  he  cannot  fail  to  communicate  to  his 
readers,  and  he  enlivens  his  pages  with  anecdotes,  touches 
of  romance,  acute  observation  and  apposite  parallel — a 
treatment  which  renders  his  book  an  admirable  guide 
for  all  those  who  may  care  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  saw  fit  to  cite, 
as  one  of  his  illustrations  of  the  migrations  of  works  of 
art,  the  "  history  "  of  the  great  window  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster.  The  pedigree  of  this  window  is 
still  sub  judice.  Authorities  are  in  acute  disagreement 
about  even  such  essentials  as  its  date,  its  nationality 
and  the  identity  of  the  royal  figures  represented  therein. 
Indeed,  only  one  fact  seems  to  be  definitely  established, 
namely,  that  it  was  purchased  in  1758  for  four  hundred 
guineas  from  Mr.  John  Conyers,  of  Copt  Hall,  Essex. 
Until  the  versions  of  its  earlier  wanderings  have  either 
been  established  or  disproved,  this  window  cannot  be 
used  to  adorn  a  tale. 

One  word  of  praise  must  be  accorded  to  the  illustrations, 
which  are  of  a  general  excellence,  sufficiently  large  to  be 
useful,  and  well  chosen. 

"  Essays  on  Mogul  Art," 
by  W.  E.  Gladstone  Solomon. 

(Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.  15s.  net) 
Captain  Gladstone  Solomon,  the  Curator  of  the  Art 
Section  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Museum  of  Western  India, 
has  been  Director  of  the  Bombay  School  of  Art  for  the 
last  thirteen  years.  He  therefore  writes  with  authority, 
and  these  essays,  originally  published,  but  not  entirely 
in  their  present  form,  in  the  Indian  Quarterly  Journal, 
Islamic  Culture,  between  1927  and  1932,  must  meet  with 
respect  even  if  the  theories  advanced  do  not  receive 
universal  acceptance.  Such  a  happening  would  be  in 
the  highest  degree  unlikely,  for  the  author  is  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  Bombay  School  of  painting  in  opposition 
to  the  theorists  of  the  "  New  Bengal  School,"  championed 
by  Professor  E.  B.  Havell  ;  and  the  beliefs  of  these  rival 
Schools  are  at  present  irreconcilable.  The  one  holds  that 
the  art  of  India  is  both  a  living  art  and  one  for  Indians, 
and  may  therefore  legitimately  borrow  of  the  Occident's 
best.  The  other  insists  that  her  artists  must  follow, 
even  imitate,  the  ancient  work  of  the  Moguls  and  the 
Rajputs,  and  even  the  painters  of  Ajanta,  a  theory  that 
would  merely  make  of  India  a  gigantic  emporium  in 
which  collectors  the  world  over  might  purchase  modern 
copies  or  parodies  of  the  art  of  the  past. 

Of  these  nine  studies  five  deal  with  different  phases  of 
Mogul  painting,  two  with  architecture,  and  the  remainder 
with  the  relations  of  Mogul  art  to  present-day  contro- 
versies. 


Eor  those  who  like  hard-hitting,  the  majority  of  these 
essays  will  prove  most  stimulating.  There  is  nothing 
detached  about  the  author.  His  opinions  are  based  upon 
his  experiences  as  a  practitioner,  and  upon  his  knowledge 
of  India.  And  there  is  nothing  he  dislikes  more  intensely 
than  the  romantic  vapourings  of  the  advocates  of  the 
mysterious  East,  who  profess  to  regard  Indian  art  as 
one  which  solves  its  pressing  problems  of  design,  colour 
and  composition  "  not  by  scientifically  working  out  a 
theory,   but  simply  ambidando." 

Many  of  the  author's  observations  apply  with  equal 
force  to  present  conditions  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
they  are  as  true  of  literature  as  of  painting.  In  his  essay 
on  Jhangir  and  his  Artists  he  bewails  the  passing  of 
patronage  ;  the  patron  has  given  place  to  the  middleman 
and  the  agent  ;  the  amateur — one  uses  the  word  in  its  best 
sense — to  the  collector  dealer  with  his  eye  ever  on  future 
profits.  But  the  day  of  the  despot  has  passed,  and  it 
is  only  under  despots,  benevolent  for  preference,  that 
patronage  is  possible  ;  democracy  has  seldom  produced 
anything  except  critics  and  what  is,  with  rare  exceptions, 
artistically  only  second-rate.  Incidentally,  Captain  Solo- 
mon, in  his  careful  study  of  the  character  and  abilities 
of  Jhangir,  from  which  it  is  to  be  gathered  that  he  differed 
in  no  essential  from  the  Medici,  the  Sforzas  or  the  Visconti, 
presents  his  readers  with  a  very  different  man  to  that 
conjured  up  by  Mr.   Laurence  Binyon. 

He  is  not  always,  however,  quite  so  successful.  His 
essay  on  Perspective  degenerates  into  a  description  of  an 
afternoon  in  the  life  of  a  Mogul  princess — scenes  inspired 
by  the  miniature  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  which  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  anything  to  do  with 
perspective   in  the  usually    accepted  sense  of  the  word. 

"  Luca  Carlevarijs,"  by  Fabio  Mauroner. 

(Zanetti,  Venice  ;  Batsford,  London.  10s.  net) 
Like  many  another  innovator,  Luca  Carlevaris  (1663- 
1730)  lived  to  see  his  fame  superseded  by  that  of  a  more 
brilliant  pupil,  his  mature  ideas  exploited  to  a  pitch 
beyond  his  calculations,  and  his  designs  pirated  without 
benefit  to  himself,  albeit  to  his  ultimate  honour.  His 
own  invaluable  teaching  was  not  the  least  of  the  many 
advantages  enjoyed  over  him  by  Canaletto.  Another, 
doubtless  noted  by  him,  was  the  growing  and  lucrative 
new  market  that  the  English  incursion  provided  for 
those  views  of  Venice  of  which  he  was,  alas,  the  out-of- 
date  inventor.  Not  that  the  English  were  insensible  to 
his  merit.  On  the  contrary,  they  brought  home  with 
them  a  greater  number  of  his  canvases  than  Signor 
Mauroner's  catalogue  would  suggest.  But  in  the  nature 
of  things  they  usually  preferred  Canaletto,  with  his 
miraculous  dexterity,  to  his  master,  whose  achievements, 
owing  to  the  handicap  of  his  early  training,  revealed  more 
signs  of  effort.  Mathematician,  architect  and  etcher, 
Carlevaris  was  bred  in  painting  to  the  hybrid,  degenerate 
Flemish  tradition  of  landscape  current  in  Rome  and 
Venice  in  the  later  seventeenth  century,  yet  so  effectively 
reformed  his  outlook  and  style  as  to  invent  that  delectable 
compound  of  gay,  clear  colour,  animated  crowds,  and 
sunlit  canal  streets  receding  from  the  immediate  fore- 
ground in  well-defined  perspective  which  has  been  ever 
since  familiar  as  the  Venetian  veditta. 
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With  our  wealth  of  Canaletto  in  all  his  strength  and 
variety   arrayed   against   him,    Carlevaris   is    unlikely    to 

arouse    profound    or    v  ad    admiration    in    Britain, 

where  he  is  not,  so  far,  represented  in  any  public  gallery, 
the  addition  oi  a  picked  example  of  his 
later  work  to  the  national  collection  would  be  an  en- 
lightening introduction  to  Canaletto,  and  quite  worth 
having  for  its  own  sake. 

Tins  memorial  is  both  brief  and  scholarly.  The  text 
i  onsists  of  .i  laeonic  biography  ;  of  an  equally  concise 
account  of  the  artist's  development  ;  of  a  verbatim 
transcript  of  the  essential  contemporary  documents 
arranged  in  chronological  sequence,  and  lastly  separate 
catalogues  of  his  drawings,  etchings  and  oil  paintings, 
the  register  of  the  last-named  being  according  to  their 
at  location.  The  plates  give  an  excellent  indication 
of  Carlevaris's  all-round  capacity  in  these  different  media. 

In  the  copies  on  sale  in  Britain,  Messrs.  Batsford  have 
inserted,  for  the  convenience  of  English  readers,  an  exact 
translation  of  the  two  main  chapters  and  of  the  catalogue 
of  oil  paintings.- — H.I.K. 

More   Batsford   Re-Issues. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall's  series  of  articles  on  Drawings  at 
Windsor  Castle  (which  terminated  in  The  Connoisseur 
last  month)  must  have  reminded  many  of  our  readers 
of  this  veteran  author's  long  association  with  art-history 
in  Britain.  Of  Mr.  Cundall's  book,  the  most  widely- 
used  must  surely  be  A  History  of  British  Water-Colour 
Painting,  which,  designed  for  concise  and  easy  reference, 
embodies  a  vast  amount  of  biographical  and  other  in- 
formation. This  first  appeared  in  1908,  roughly  two 
years  before  its  author's  retirement  from  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  In  1929,  a  revised  edition  was 
published,  which  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford  have  now  re- 
issued (15s.  net).  Though  a  deal  of  water  has  flowed 
under  the  bridges  since  1929,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
little  the  general  utility  of  the  History  is  affected.  With 
its  accounts  of  artists,  art  movements,  and  such  societies 
as  the  R.W.S.  and  the  R.I.,  the  books  forms  a  conspectus 
of  English  water-colour  which  is  scarcely  rivalled  for 
general  handiness.  There  are  sixty-four  plates  in  colours, 
and  a  preface  by  Sir  Herbert  Hughes-Stanton. 

Other  re-issues  from  Batsford's  include  two  charac- 
teristic works  by  Mr.  E.  Beresford  Chancellor  : — The 
Eighteenth  Century  in  London  (15s.),  and  Life  in  Regency 
and  Early  Victorian  Times  (12s.  6d.).  Mr.  Beresford 
<  hancellor  has  a  pleasant  style,  a  keen  eye  for  the  un- 
usual or  the  picturesque,  and  an  antiquary's  knowledge 
with  which  to  test  the  observations  and  deductions  both 
literary  and  pictorial  of  the  contemporary  authorities  on 
which  his  studies  are  based.  The  Eighteenth  Century  in 
London  was  first  published  in  1920  ;  the  sequel  followed 
in  jojo.  While  the  former  presents  an  accurate,  vivid, 
and  not  always  flattering  picture  of  the  life  of  the  capital 
during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges  in  all  its 
varied  aspects,  amply  illustrated  from  contemporary 
tin-  latter  traces  the  radical  and  superficial 
b  hi-  ih.it  took  pla<  e  during  the  half- 
'    pre<  ed<  d  tin-  ai  1  1   Queen   Victoria. 

puzzling  10  decide  in  which  of  tin  1  works  Mr. 
(  han<  ellor  has  found  the  moi  themi        I  hat 


depends  very  much  on  the  reader's  personal  taste.  lint 
London  is  profoundly  interesting  at  any  period,  and  in 
Mr.  Chancellor  she  has  found  one  of  her  most  indefatigable, 
.is  well   as  one  of  her  most    knowledgeable,  historians. 

"  Early  Steamships,"  by  Captain  Felix  Reisenberg. 

(The  Studio  Ltd.,  London  and  New  York.  5s.  net) 
No  collector  of  Americana  requires  an  introduction  to  the 
well-known  Curnerand  Ives  prints  which  provide  the  source 
of  so  much  historical  det  ail  of  early  days  in  the  United  States 
This  fourth  volume  of  The  Studio's  series  of  reproductions 
in  colour  covers  a  most  interesting  period,  not  only 
as  regards  America,  but  as  it  affected  the  world  in  general. 
The  story  of  the  transition  of  sea  travel  from  sail  to 
steam  is  packed  full  of  exciting  incidents,  and  many  are 
the  tales  of  bravery,  enterprise  and  disaster  with  the  new 
method,  of  propulsion  which  marked  the  onward  march 
of  steam  to  its  ultimate  victory  on  the  ocean.  Captain 
Reisenberg's  description  of  this  eventful  time,  though 
necessarily  a  summary,  is  admirably  written  and  in  almost 
every  line  some  fact  of  interest  is  discovered.  The  eight 
prints  reproduced  range  from  The  Steam  Frigate  Mississippi 
in  a  Typhoon  to  Brunei's  mighty  Steamship  "  Great 
Eastern,"  the  building  of  which  "  will  probably  always 
remain  the  greatest  single  step  ahead  in  ship  construc- 
tion." Such  lively  examples  as  The  Loss  of  the  Steamship 
"  Arctic  "  and  The  Burning  of  the  Steamship  "  Golden 
Gate  "  well  illustrate  the  full  advantage  taken  by  the 
lithographers  of  the  pictorial  and  dramatic  possibilities 
of  their  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  reproductions 
themselves,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  well  up  to 
the  usual  standard  of  The  Studio's  publications. 

"The   Villages   of  England,"   by   A.   K.   Wickham. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.  (Batsford.  12s.  6d.  net) 
That  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Wickham's  delightful 
book  on  The  Villages  of  England  should  be  published 
but  seven  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  popularity.  That  this  popu- 
larity is  warranted  by  the  quality  of  Mr.  Wickham's 
performance  can  be  judged  from  the  previous  review 
which  appeared  in  these  pages.  With  its  considered  and 
knowledgeable  text  and  well-selected  illustrations,  The 
Villages  of  England  should  be  read  and  re-read  by  every 
lover  of  the  countryside  and  of  its  ancient  architecture. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Wickham  asks  in  his  preface  to  the 
Second  Edition  whether  the  Post  Office  authorities  need 
put  "  their  standardised  red  and  white  telephone  boxes 
in  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  village  streets  ? 
Are  not  the  telephone  wires  and  poles  enough  ; 
Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  he  adds,  provides  "  a  glaring  example 
of  what  he  terms  this  "  new  menace  "  to  rural  amenities. 
Everyone  will  agree  that  the  placing  of  things  like  tele- 
phone boxes  requires  discretion  if  the  countryside  is  not  to 
be  spoiled.  Vet  the  local  inhabitants  are  not  the  sole 
users  of  these  public  'phones.  There  are  many  occasions 
on  which  travellers  by  road  may  be  in  urgent  need  of 
them,  and  bless  their  very  conspicuousness,  Surely  the 
problem  is  more  often  one  of  suitable  design  than  of 
anything  else,  and  it  seems  fair  to  add  that  the  boxes 
now  in  use,  if  not  remarkable  aesthetically,  might  be 
very  much  worse  than  thc\   are.     '11.. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  some  of  the  best  pictorial 
records  of  London  life  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  have  been  made  by  a  Frenchman. 
Parisian  by  birth,  Eugene  Louis  Lami  (1800-90)  entered 
the  studios  of  Horace  Vernet  and  Gros,  in  the  latter 
meeting  Bonington,  who  encouraged  him  to  visit  England 
for  the  first  time  in  1826.  The  results  of  this  journey 
appeared  in  lithography  in  that  year  and  1829-30  ;  but 
it  is  to  another  visit,  made  in  1848-52,  that  belongs  the 
collection  of  water-colours  given  to  South  Kensington 
by  F.  R.  Bryan  in  1880.  One  of  the  best  of  these,  a 
scene  near  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill  (1850)  was  reproduced 
in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1929.  To  the 
congested  streams  of  traffic  there  depicted,  there  is  a 
telling  contrast  in  the  dignified  spaciousness  of  the  Scene 
in  Eaton  Square,  now  given  among  our  plates.  Named 
after  Eaton  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Cheshire 
seat,  Eaton  Square  was  built  in  1827,  and  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  fashionable  existence  when  Lami  drew  it. 
This  was  Belgravia  as  known  to  Jeames,  and,  in  its  way, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  illustration  more  suitable 
for  grangerising  a  volume  by  the  author  of  The  Book  of 
Snobs.  If  Lami  made  no  plates  for  Thackeray,  he  did 
much  illustration  in  his  native  land,  Alfred  de  Musset 
being  one  of  the  authors  for  whom  he  worked.  But 
neither  this  side  of  Lami's  art,  nor  his  Salon  pictures, 
can  be  considered  at  length  on  this  occasion. 

About  a  century  earlier  than  Lami's  Eaton  Square  was 
painted  the  oil  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  Park,  the  sole, 
but  delightful,  work  representing  Arthur  Devis  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  Signed  "  A.D.",  and  measur- 
ing 24  in.  by  16  in.,  this  formerly  belonged  to  the  late 
Sir  J.  D.  Linton,  P.R.I.,  and  in  1918  was  purchased  for 
the  Gallery,  from  a  London  dealer,  out  of  the  fund 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Henry  L.  Florence.  Despite  its 
high  finish,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  laboriousness  in  the 
treatment  of  this  exquisite  little  canvas.  Apart  from 
being  an  excellent  example  by  Devis  (1708-87),  it  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  attractive  instances  of  mid- 
eighteenth-century  English  portraiture,  directly  allied  to 
the  Conversation  Piece. 

All  our  other  plates  accompany  contributions  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Susanne  Fourment,  so  well-known  from 
her  Chapeau  de  Faille  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  was  a  sister  of  Rubens'  second  wife. 

THE    "  PELICAN    PORTRAIT "     OF     QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 

On  September  7th,  1533,  Anne  Boleyn  gave  birth  to 
"  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  of  England,  Elizabeth  " 

"  the  maiden  phcenix  "  who  was  to  prove — 
"  A  pattern  to  all  princes   living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed." 
And  to  mark  the  fourth  centenary  of  her  birth  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  held  during  three  weeks 
in    September   an    exhibition   of   all   the   portraits   of   the 
Queen  in  their  care. 

The  iconography  of  Bluff  Hal's  splendid  daughter,  the 
chronology  of  her  numerous  presentments,  the  clarification 


of  their  relationships  one  to  another,  and  the  possible 
identities  of  the  artists  responsible  for  them,  together 
form  the  material  for  an  absorbing  chapter  in  the  history 
of  English  sixteenth-century  portraiture  that  has  yet  to 
be  written.  Admittedly,  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  so  long  ago 
as  1894,  produced  an  admirable  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
the  Queen's  portraits  ;  but  this  was  far  from  complete 
and  inadequately  illustrated  ;  and  Mr.  Frederick  Cham- 
berlin's  study  of  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  his 
Private  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1921),  resulted  in 
the  condemnation  as  "  spurious  "  of  every  existing  por- 
trait of  the  Queen,  with  three  exceptions.  The  repro- 
duction, however,  in  the  present  number  of  The  Con- 
noisseur of  the  Charlton  Park  Portrait  (see  Frontispiece), 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  Peter  Jones,  of  Chester, 
which  was  one  of  the  outstanding  objects  at  the  recent 
Elizabethan  Exhibition,  presents  a  fitting  occasion  on 
which  to  discuss  two  of  these  likenesses,  related  as  they 
are  by  their  period,  their  quality  and  the  obvious  fact 
that  they  are  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 

The  second  of  these  portraits  is  the  half-length  painting 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (Catalogue,  No.  190). 
purchased  for  that  collection  in  1865,  previous  to  which 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  R.  Newcome,  of 
Ruthin.  Both  depict  the  Queen  at  about  the  same  age, 
somewhere  about  forty-five  years  old.  In  each,  the  face, 
perhaps  in  deference  to  the  Queen's  advancing  years,  is 
a  shadowless  oval  of  parchment-like  skin,  suggestive  of 
her  notorious  ill-health.  In  each  the  same  understanding 
of,  and  the  same  evident  enjoyment  in,  the  flamboyant 
costumes,  the  splendid  materials,  the  embroideries  and 
lace,  the  "  knotted  "  curls  of  the  Queen's  wig,  and  the 
rich  jewellery  are  patent.  Appreciation  of  such  details 
is,  however,  evident  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  all 
the  later  likenesses  of  the  Queen,  when  the  limners, 
feeling  it  unwise,  maybe,  to  produce  anything  more 
substantial  than  a  shadow  of  their  Monarch's  face, 
consoled  themselves  with  superb  portraits  of  the  contents 
of  her  wardrobes  and  jewel  caskets.  It  is  the  delineation 
of  the  two  great  pearl  and  gem-set  carcanets  about  the 
Queen's  neck  and  of  the  two  pendant  jewels  upon  her 
breast — a  Pelican  in  her  Piety*  and  a  Phcenix  rising  from 
the  Flames — that  renders  the  identity  of  the  artists  cer- 
tain. One  is  even  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  two 
collars  with  their  characteristic  grouping  of  pearls  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  to  credit  such  differences  as  exist 
either  to  the  Queen's  well-known  penchant  for  having  her 
jewellerv  altered  at  frequent  intervals,  or  to  the  circum- 
stance, hypothetical  but  highly  probable,  that  the  artist 
worked  not  from  the  jewel  itself  but  from  a  sketch  of  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  upon  the  exact  period  of 
Mr.  Peter  Jones'  "  Pelican  Portrait  "  [Frontispiece),  since 
the  costume  embodies  several  sartorial  eccentricities  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  exact  parallels.  The  exag- 
gerated puffs  at  the  shoulders  and  the  narrow  "  false 
sleeves,"  reminiscent  of,  if  not  borrowed  from,  the  demi- 


*  A  similar  Pelican  jewel  but  of  gold  ami  not  enamelled  appears 
in  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  formerly  at  Apethorpe  Hall  and  later  in  the 
poss  ssi  mi  of  Lord  Rothschild.  This  portrait  may  also  be  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  two  under  discussion. 
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lancei  -  of  the  period,   together  with   the   3  >anish 

farthingale  and  the  cut  ol  the  bodice,  all  suggesl  a  com- 
tively  early  date.     Contim  ixallels  would  indi- 

cate its  period  as  about  137.5.  but  like  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  portrait  it  may  well  be  .is  late  as  [580. 

The  recorded  history  ol  the  "  Pelican  Portrait,"  however, 
is  us  a  further  slight  <  hie  to  its  approximate  period. 
the  tradition  current  in  the  family  of  the 
Howards  ol  Charlton  bark,  the  bails  of  Suffolk,  in  whose 
ssion  it  was  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
until  its  re.  cut  sale,  the  portrait  was  "a  gift  from  the 
Queen  to  the  Howard  of  the  da}  "  This  can  only  have 
been  Thomas  Howard  (156]  [626),  second  son  of  Thomas, 
.4th  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  attainted  and  summarily 
"  shortened  "  in  [572  for  contemplating  matrimony  with 
Mary  of  Scotland.  Though  not  restored  in  blood  until 
the  close  of  [584,  young  Thomas,  his  father's  delin- 
quencies and  death  forgiven  or  conveniently  forgotten  by 
both  parties,  presented  the  Queen  at  the  New  Year  of 
[581  sj  with  "  a  juell  of  golde,  being  the  personage  of 
a  woman  "  set  with  one  large  ruby  and  garnished  with 
other  rubies  and  diamonds  and  a  pendant  pearl.  The 
good  work  that  he  did  against  his  Royal  Mistress's  enemies 
in  the  Channel  in  1588  earned  him  her  approbation,  and 
his  subsequent  services  at  the  Azores  in  1591  and  at 
Cadiz  in  1596  won  him  such  a  measure  of  favour  that,  in 
April,  1597,  Gloriana  bestowed  upon  "  our  good  Thomas  " 
the  supreme  honour  of  the  Garter,  and  a  few  months 
later  created  him  Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  It  is  probable 
that  the  gift  of  the  Pelican  Portrait  coincided  rather  with 
the  bourgeoning  of  the  royal  favour  about  1584  than 
with  its  flowering  in  1597.  The  style  of  the  costume 
would  not,  however,  preclude  the  possibility  that  the 
portrait  was  originally  a  gift  from  the  Queen  to  the  second 
Sir  Henry  Knyvet  of  Charlton  Park,  whose  daughter 
and  co-heir,  the  beautiful  widow,  Catherine  Rich,  married 
Thomas  as  his  second  wife  in  1583. 

Mr.  Peter  Jones's  painting  is  probably  the  earliest  of  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  Queen  all  by  the  same  hand, 
and  productions,  to  judge  by  the  costumes  and  the 
apparent  age  of  the  royal  sitter,  of  about  1575  to  1583. 
In  each  the  same  carcanet  with  its  large  pendant  pearls 
either  appears  or  its  presence  is  hinted  at,  and  in  several 
the  same  "  nebuly  "  gold  wire  and  pearl-set  diadem 
surmounts  the  Queen's  red  locks.  Of  a  slightly  later 
date  than  the  "Pelican  Portrait"  is  that  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  already  referred  to  ;  this  is  followed  by 
another  in  the  same  Gallery  (No.  200),  in  which  the 
Queen's  head  is  covered  with  a  pearl-set  veil,  while  round 
her  neck  hangs  the  lesser  George  of  the  Garter.  Latest 
of  all  is  the  portrait  in  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge  pn  sented  by  Vim  ent  Skinner  in  1588-89,  in  which 
tin-  Queen's  deep  ruff  hides  all  of  the  carcanet  except  the 
pendant  pearls. 

Later  and   modified   versi  ae  ol   the  foregoing 

by  less  cunning  hand-.,  in  which  the  face  has  generally 
been  considerably  aged,  are  known.  A  portrait  at 
Windsor  formerl)  at  Hampton  '-.art)  is  an  aged  version 
ol  No    200  m  Hm'  National   Port  in  this  the 

veil  ha-   been  covered  with  .1   n  ol  satin  puffs. 

A  very  inferior  1  opj  ■•!  th  ous<      ind  a 

■.  ariant  ol   it    ■<<  1  ording  to  O'l  >on  to  1  he 

Earl  ol  Stradbrol  e  al    I  [<  nham   1 1. ill 


In  our  presenl  state  >>i  ignorance  concerning  the  Court 
portraitists  of  the  period,  their  picture-factories,  and 
their  productions,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  a 
name  to  the  artist  1  (sponsible  for  these  paintings.  His 
artistic  kinship  to  Nicholas  Iblliard  is,  however,  obvious  ; 
and  his  evident  deep  interest  in  the  lavish  adornments 
of  tin-  person  ol  the  Queen  strongly  suggests  so  intimate 
a  professional  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  craftsmanship 
that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  him  a  designer 
of  such  baubles,  if  not,  like  Hilliard,  an  actual 
goldsmith. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Hilliard,  previous  to  the  granting,  ap- 
parently in  or  about  1584,  of  the  licence  to  George  Gower 
alone  (or  his  deputy)  to  paint  all  the  Queen's  portraits 
in  the  large,  did  not  himself  do  so.  All  that  we  may 
conclude  from  this  document  is  that  in  future  Hilliard 
was  to  paint  her  portraits  "  in  small  compasse  in  lymninge 
only  and  not  otherwise."  And  it  may  possibly  be 
significant  that  none  of  the  foregoing  portraits  of  the 
Queen  can  be  dated  later  than  the  presumed  period  of 
this  licence. — Charles  R.  Beard. 

WALKER    ART    GALLERY    ENLARGED 

On  October  4th,  H.R.H.  Prince  George  will  re-open 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  where  a  retrospective 
exhibition  of  especial  importance  will  be  held  this  autumn 
to  commemorate  the  rebuilding  and  extension  of  this 
famous  art  gallery.  The  structural  alterations  and 
additions  are  considerable.  The  old  entrance  hall,  which 
had  a  narrow  staircase — somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
Royal  Academy  entrance — with  staff  offices  round  it, 
has  been  completely  demolished,  and  in  its  place  has 
been  erected  a  magnificently  spacious  hall,  64^  ft.  wide 
by  90  ft.  long,  with  a  well  in  the  centre  lighted  by  a 
beautiful  dome,  the  top  of  which  is  fifty  feet  from  the 
floor.  On  either  side  of  the  open  central  space  is  a  large 
staircase  leading  to  the  new  first  floor  galleries.  The 
columns  and  greater  part  of  the  walls  are  covered  with 
Travertine,  while  the  walls  over  the  staircases  are  divided 
into  plain  panels  and  kept  light  in  colour.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  classical  in  its  dignity,  while  remaining 
light  and  airy,  and  the  new  entrance  certainly  gives 
Liverpool  one  of  the  handsomest  sculpture  galleries  to 
be  found  in  Great  Britain. 

The  new  extension  adds  six  galleries  to  the  previously 
existing  fourteen  on  the  upper  floor,  in  addition  to  the 
two  bridges  by  which  the  new  wing  is  joined,  across  a 
back  street,  to  the  old  building.  These  two  bridges  can 
also  be  used  as  small  galleries.  Altogether  this  extension 
adds  rather  more  than  a  thousand  linear  feet  to  the  wall 
space  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery.  The  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Briggs  &  Thornely  have  allowed  for  a  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  lighting  arrangements.  Two  of 
the  new  rooms  are  lighted  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Duveen  Room  in  the  National  Gallery,  while  other 
rooms  have  advantageously  adopted  the  excellent  system 
of  lighting  which  distinguishes  the  new  Courtauld  gal- 
lei  ies  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  Elsewhere 
tin  light  comes  from  the  side  of  the  roof  in  place  of  the 
old  skylight  in  the  centre.  The  total  cost  of  the  recon- 
truction  and  extension  will  amount  to  about  ^54,000, 
but    all    this   will    be   paid    lor  out   of  an  accumulation   of 
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gifts  and  bequests.     The  new  galleries  will  add  nothing 
to  the  rates  except  their  future  upkeep. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  when  several  rooms  remain 
to  be  hung,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  review 
the  forthcoming  exhibition  in  detail.  But  it  certainly 
promises  to  be  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  largest, 
of  the  many  famous  Autumn  Exhibitions  which  have 
been  held  in  Liverpool.  The  retrospective  section  is  a 
very  pleasant  foretaste  of  what  we  may  hope  to  see  next 
January  when  the  Exhibition  of  British  Art  opens  at 
Burlington  House.  At  Liverpool  this  section  begins  with 
Hogarth,  whose  delightful 
child  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Hatch,  lent  bv  Sir  Gomer 
Berry,  Bart.,  has  already 
been  reproduced  in  The 
Connoisseur,  though  never 
previously  exhibited.  Other 
Hogarths  include  Lord 
Feversham's  Gavrick  as 
Richard  III.  and  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera  from  the  Tate 
Gallery.  Good     examples 

have  been  secured  of  the 
other  great  eighteenth-cen- 
tury masters,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Raeburn, 

Komney,  etc.;  while  a 
special  effort  has  very  pro- 
perly been  made  to  represent 
worthily  that  fine  sporting 
artist,  George  Stubbs,  who 
was  born  at  Liverpool  in 
1724.  From  Welbeck  comes 
his  Portrait  of  the  Third  Duke 
of  Portland,  a  masterpiece  of 
equestrian  portraiture, 
while  of  very  beautiful 
quality  also  is  his  smaller 
Grey  Horse  in  a  landscape, 
which  reveals  how  fine  a 
landscape  artist  was  Stubbs 
in  addition  to  his  fame  as 
a  horse-painter.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  local  authorities  will  seize  the  opportunity 
presented  by  this  exhibition  to  strengthen  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  great  Liverpool  master  in  the  city's 
permanent  collection.  Richard  Wilson,  Turner,  Con- 
stable, Crome,  and  lesser  landscape  painters  are  also  well 
represented. 

It  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  many  visitors  to  find 
Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  O.M. — who  was  born  at  Birkenhead— 
so  well  represented  among  the  contemporary  works,  and 
this  prominent  artist  of  our  own  time  ought  to  be  worthily 
represented  also  in  Liverpool's  permanent  collection. 
The  Steers  in  this  exhibition  include  Morning  on  the 
Medway  and  Valley  of  the  Terne,  from  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden  ;  Lady  in  Black,  from  the  Rutherston  Collection, 
and  Sir  Michael  Sadler's  Nude. 

Orpen,  with  his  Homage  to  Manet,  McEvoy,  Charles 
Sims,  David  Muirhead,  Greiffenhagen,  and  other  recently 
deceased  Academicians  are  all  well  represented,  and  it  is 
a  pleasant  and  welcome  surprise  to  find  here  also  excellent 
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groups  of  paintings  by  those  admirable  independent 
artists,  the  late  Spencer  Gore,  Harold  Gilman  and  Robert 
Bevan.  For  sheer  beauty  of  colour  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anything  to  surpass  the  Gores  and  Gilmans,  even 
in  this  fine  exhibition  ;  while  in  the  city  of  George  Stubbs 
a  warm  welcome  should  await  Bevan's  Under  the  Hammer, 
a  horse  picture  as  racy  of  the  soil  and  as  expressive  of  his 
time  as  any  of  the  works  of  his  great  predecessor.  An- 
other side  of  the  late  Robert  Bevan's  art  is  seen  in  his 
Polish  and  Devonshire  landscapes.  An  unusually  fine 
group  of  paintings  by  Augustus  John  includes  his  early 

Merikli,  from  the  Rutherston 
Collection,  his  Mme.  Suggia 
from  the  Tate,  and  W.  B. 
Yeats  from  Glasgow. 

Finally,  brief  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  French 
section,  which  includes  Ca- 
mille  Pissarro's  Mi-carcme 
sur  les  Boulevards,  Seurat's 
Port  de  Gravelines,  Gauguin's 
Jacob  Wrestling  with  the 
Angel,  Cezanne's  Lac  d'An- 
necy,  Renoir's  Portrait  of 
Vollard,  and  several  other 
works  of  great  interest.  Al- 
together, the  Director  (Mr. 
Frank  Lambert)  and  his 
Committee  must  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  or- 
ganised an  exceptionally  fine 
exhibition,  worthy  in  every 
way  of  the  new  galleries  it 
inaugurates.  — Frank 
Rutter. 

"  NEW  "  REMBRANDTS 
FOR  AMSTERDAM 

This  year  the  Rembrandt 
Society  of  Holland  celebrates 
its  jubilee,  and  to  mark  the 
occasion  the  Society  has 
purchased  two  Rembrandts 
formerly  in  the  Hermitage 
at  Leningrad,  and  has  presented  them  to  the  Amsterdam 
Ryksmuseum  as  a  gift  to  the  Dutch  nation. 

This  gift  marks  a  notable  step  forward  in  the  campaign 
to  return  the  works  of  Holland's  greatest  painter  to  their 
native  land.  Three  years  ago  a  national  committee  was 
formed  to  co-ordinate  the  work,  and  a  sum  of  over 
/-jo.ooo  collected  for  the  purchase  of  such  paintings  as 
should  come  into  the  market.  The  Rembrandt  Society 
has  always  been  active  in  the  work,  and  to  it  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  secured  the  two  latest  additions  to 
the  Rembrandt  rooms  at  the  Ryksmuseum.  The  col- 
lection has  since  been  further  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a 
third  Rembrandt,  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife  Sash/a, 
which  an  anonymous  Dutch  gentleman  and  his  wife  have 
presented  to  the  Ryksmuseum. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Ryks- 
museum, Dr.  F.  Schmidt-Degcner,  we  are  able  to  repro- 
duce the  two  paintings  presented  by  the  Rembrandt 
Society,  the  5/.  Peter  denying  Christ  and  the  portrait  of 
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ther  \\  it'i  the 

rhe    Denial   was   one   of   the   chiei 

of  the  Leningrad  Collection,  and  the  Rembrandl 

ty   had  e   resolved   that   if  it   were   ever  to 

it    should    be    acquired    for     Amsterdam 

Painted    m    1656,    the    year    in    which    Rembrandt    was 

declared    bankrupt,    it    represents    the    first    fruits    of    his 

ureat  effort  to  pay  off  his  creditors  and  regain  the  esteem 

of  his  fellow-citizens  by  shi  5  of  production.     The 

al  is  a    monumental   work,    full   of  dramatic   interest 

and    composed    with    that    forceful    din  in    which 

Rembrandt  had   few  equals. 

I  he  Titu&  one  of  the  five  authentic  portraits  of  the 
son  by  the  father — has  all  the  lyric  qualities  which 
characterise  Rembrandt's  "Household"  portraits,  and 
Is  the  depth  of  feeling  of  which  he  was  capable. 
\  itus  was  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  a  steadily  darken- 
ing life,  and  his  early  death  in  1668  left  Rembrandt  a 
broken  man,  to  follow  his  son  to  the  Ljrave  in  the  next 
year. 

MR.  KENNETH  CLARK 

Mr.  Kenneth  McKenzie  Clark's  appointment  to 
succeed  Sir  Augustus  Moore  Daniel  as  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  the  New  Year,  is  of  interest  from  more 
than  one  angle.  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark's  name  was  very 
far  from  unknown  in  art  historical  circles  when,  in  1931, 
he  succeeded  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell  as  Keeper  of  the  Department 
of  Fine   Art  in   the    Ashmolean   Museum.      Nevertheless, 
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his  rise  has  been  remarkably  rapid,  and  as  lie  has 
now  just  turned  thirty  years  of  age,  his  future  career 
.11  the  National  Gallery  will  be  watched  with  keen 
attention,  not  least  by  those  who  believe  in  having 
youth  at  the  helm. 

LOAN    EXHIBITION    OF    LEEDS    POTTERY 

The  tendency  of  provincial  museums  to  concern  them- 
selves with  local  history,  arts  and  industries,  is  well 
exemplified  by  a  loan  exhibition  of  Leeds  pottery  which 
was  opened  at  the  Leeds  Museum  on  August  J  1st  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  V.  Bemrose,  Director  of  the  Stoke-on-Trent 
Museums  and  Art  Gallery.  The  collection,  comprising 
four  hundred  well-chosen  and,  for  the  most  part,  marked 
pieces,  is  being  lent  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  T.  I".  Hollings 
for  a  period  of  six  months.  It  is  as  complete  a  record  of 
the  ceramic  activities  of  the  district  as  one  may  expect 
to  see,  and  includes  examples  of  all  the  known  productions, 
both  cream-ware  and  black  basalt,  blue  printed  ware 
and  the  many  varieties  of  common  earthenware  which 
were  adapted  by  the  Leeds  factory  from  contemporary 
Staffordshire  productions. 

Four  earthenware  figures  of  the  Seasons,  three  of  which 
bear  the  impressed  mark,  are  noteworthy.  This  set, 
although  of  obvious  Staffordshire  inspiration,  has  a  charm 
of  its  own,  and  so  far  as  is  known,  is  unique.  The  printed 
wares  are  particularly  interesting  and  comprehensive  ; 
many  exhibit  designs  which  are  recognisable  as  Liverpool, 
but  others  can  only  have  been  printed  in    Leeds.      The 

familiar  cream-ware  is  repre- 
sented by  some  carefully 
chosen  pieces,  two  verv 
chaste  spa-water  holders  be- 
ing of  especial  note.  Main- 
examples  of  pierced  cream- 
ware  in  the  collection  are 
eloquent  of  the  superb  Leeds 
craftsmanship  ;  three  plates 
with  portraits  of  worthies  m 
sepia  show  this  work  to  ad- 
vantage. The  black  basalte, 
which  is  shown  in  a  separate 
case,  although  falling  far  be- 
low the  best  Staffordshire, 
is  invaluable  as  a  guide, 
since  every  specimen  is 
marked.  Indeed,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  careful  way 
in  which  Mr.  Hollings  lias 
acquired  documented  pieces. 
and  surprise  awaits  the  visi- 
tor who  may  confidently 
assign  to  other  factories 
specimens  which,  on  in- 
spection, will  be  found  to 
bear  the  Leeds  mark.  In 
addition  to  Leeds,  the  col- 
lection contains  some  very 
good  examples  of  the  Whiel- 
don  period,  as  well  as  a  lew 
slip  decorated  wares.  A 
large  Toft  dish,  blood- 
brother,    but    ol    .1    differenl 
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complexion  to  the  famous  Adam  and  Eve  dish  in  the 
Glaisher  Collection,  should  prove  of  interest  to  Northern 
collectors.—  G.J.V.B. 

REPRODUCED     SILHOUETTES 

Collectors  of  silhouettes  are  notified  that  copies  of 
two  illustrations  in  The  Connoisseur  have  been  exposed 
for  sale  in  London  recently.  The  original  profiles  : 
:  Friend,  by  Edward  Ward  Foster  (Vol.  LXX.,  p. 
220,  No.  7),  and  William  Thomas  Wood  Plees,  by  an 
unknown  cutter  {ib.,  p.  223,  No.  10),  belong  to  the 
Editor  and  have  not  been  illustrated  elsewhere  than  in 
The  Connoisseur.  These  are  the  latest  of  many  in- 
stances of  silhouettes  being  copied  from  our  pages.  In 
every  case,  the  copies  could  be  easily  recognised  by 
anyone  who  cares  to  familiarise  himself  with  our  repro- 
ductions. 

"Co.  Donegal,"  by  J.  Humbert  Craig,  R.H. A.,  and 
"Loch  Rannoch,"  by  Harry  Watson,  R.I.,  R.W.S. 
Colour  facsimiles  :  editions  limited  to  200  signed 
artists  proofs.  (Frost  &  Reed,  Ltd.,  26c,  King 
Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I  ;  and  10,  Clare 
Street,  Bristol.  £4  4s.  each  net) 
These  admirable  colour  reproductions  of  two  vigorous 
and  characteristic  examples  of  Irish  and  Scottish  land- 
scape painting  are  the  best  prints  of  their  kind  that  have 
been  seen  for  some  time.  The  rich  colour  and  bold  play 
of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  two  artists  are  well 
known  are  most  successfully  preserved,  and  different  as 
the  subjects  are  in  treatment,  they  unquestionably  make 


SASKIA  BY  REMBRANDT 

RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  THE  RYKSMUSEUM 


TITUS  IN  A  MONK  S  FROCK  BY  REMBRANDT 

RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  THE  RYKSMUSEUM 

attractive  companions.  For  his  glimpse  of  Co.  Donegal, 
Mr.  Humbert  Craig  has  chosen  to  show  Arranmore  from 
the  Rosses,  while  Mr.  Harry  Watson  has  looked  at  Loch 
Rannoch,  backed  by  the  outline  of  Ben  Chuallaich,  from 
the  hill  behind  the  bridge  of  Gaur.  To  those  who  treasure 
the  varying  beauty  of  Irish  and  Scottish  scenery,  pictures 
of  this  type  will  always  make  a  special  appeal.  The  size 
of  the  prints  (16J  in.  by  21  in.  and  15!  in.  by  21  in. 
respectively)  is  well  calculated  to  meet  present-day 
requirements,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  both  repro- 
ductions bear  the  stamp  of  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild. 

"  THE  INFORMALS  "  AT  FOYLE'S 

At  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Paintings  by  members  of 
"  The  Informals  "  at  the  Foyle  Art  Gallery  (Charing  Cross 
Road,  London),  though  every  picture  was  signed  by  the 
artist,  the  signatures  were  deliberately  obscured  by  the 
ticket  marked  with  the  price  ;  the  idea  being  that 
purchases  should  be  dependent  solely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  work  as  assessed  by  the  taste  of  the  purchaser. 
The  prices  were  low,  as  befits  the  modern  purse,  and 
the  pictures  discreet  in  size  as  befits  a  restricted  wall 
space;  and,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  show  of  outstanding 
importance,  the  general  effect  was  pleasing  and  the  level 
of  accomplishment  commendably  high.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  oil  paintings  and  one  pastel,  the 
exhibition  was  devoted  to  water-colour. 

MELBOURNE'S    TIEPOLO 

1\  our  last  issue  appeared  a  reproduction  in  colour 
of  the  Tiepolo  bought  for  Melbourne  under  the  terms  of 
the  l'elton  Bequest.  We  much  regret  that,  by  an  over- 
sight, the  accompanying  letterpress  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  its  author,  .Mr.  Carl  Winter. 
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THE  STERN  BEQUEST 

to  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
By    H.   ISHERWOOD    KAY 


ONCE  again  the  nation 
is  deeply  indebted  to 
the  generosity  and 
devotion  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual. The  Stern  Bequest 
would  at  any  time  kindle  en- 
thusiasm. Occurring,  as  it 
does,  during  these  grim  years 
when  grants  in  aid  of  pur- 
chases have  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, it  does  more,  how- 
ever, than  promise  enter- 
tainment to  all  lovers  of 
good  painting,  supremely 
well  as  it  fulfils  that,  its 
primary  function.  For  it 
provides  in  addition  an  in- 
valuable moral  stimulus,  a 
welcome  antidote  to  present 
depression  and  future 
anxiety.  Famous  as  is  the 
record  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  respect  of  private 
benefactions,  it  will  be  nota- 
bly enhanced  by  this  latest 
addition  to  its  scroll  of 
honour.  Other  museums 
also  benefit  under  the  Be- 
quest in  its  entirety,  as  the 
daily  Press  has  already  an- 
nounced, but  this  survey  is 
concerned  only  with  that 
portion  destined  to  increase 
yet  further  the  amenities  of 
Trafalgar  Square. 

Subject  to  the  life  interest 
of  Lady  Stern,  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Stern  has  be- 
queathed to  the  National 
Gallery  seven  portraits,  one 
Dutch,  the  rest  Eritish, 
none  of  them  mere  gap- 
fillers,  but  all  admirable 
examples  of  their  kind  ; 
candidates  for  honour 
which,  when  they  come  to 
the  walls,  will  inevitably 
compete  for  favoured 
places.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

NO.       HE THE       HON.       MISS 

MONCKTON  BY    SIR 

JOSHUA    REYNOLDS  I  777 
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Xo.    IV. —  MRS.    JORDAN   AS    "  HYPOLITA' 


Sir  William    litre  hey     "  Squire  Hodges  of  Hemsted." 

Canvas.  30  in.  by  25  in. 
Francis  Cotes     "  A  I. adv."     Canvas,  49  in.  by  39  in. 
Thomas  Gainsborough — "  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Thomp- 
son, Bart."     Canvas.  44A  in.  by  31^  in. 
B.  van  der  Heist — "  A  Gentleman  in  Black."     Canvas, 

\   in.   by  3 1  i   in. 
John  Hoppner —  'Mrs.    Jordan   as    '  Hypolita '."     Can- 

vas,    30  in.   by   25   in. 
Sir    Henry    Raeburn — "  Mrs.    Charles   Stewart    of    l>.il- 
guise."     Canvas,   50  in.   by   40  in. 

Joshua    Reynolds—  Hon.    Miss    Monckton." 

Canvas,  93  in.  by  57!  in. 

mpanying  illustrations  are  published  by  courtesy 
of  1  rn. 

■  '■  m  detail,  the  dominant   English 

<  hara<  ter  of  1  tibly  to  those 

mbition  English    School    of    the 

i  at  Trafalgar  Square  in  its 

full  for<  e  and  mportam  Reynolds 

r  the  rest 
of  In-  at  ademii    brel  pr,  M, ,. 

than    in     I 


architecture  or  landscape  which  were 
so  admired  by  his  age,  so  fancied  by 
the  builders  of  the  Palladian  mansions 

then  the  newest  feature  of  the  country- 
side, and  by  the  employers  oi  Capa 
bility  Brown.  Leaving  out  Gains- 
borough, whose  ways  of  satisfying  the 
grandiose  aspirations  oi  his  <  lients 
were  peculiar  to  himself,  none  knew 
as  did  Sir  Joshua  how  to  make 
classical  means  serve  modern  ends. 
Even  he,  though  his  resource  was  the 
envy  of  his  fellows,  was  not  always 
capable  of  investing  these  artificial 
structures  with  that  life  and  mood 
without  which  they  are  mere  flum- 
mery. But  this  is  one  of  his  happier 
performances,  novel  in  pose  and  de- 
sign, harmonious  in  colour,  spicy  in 
temper,  and  as  accomplished  a  speci- 
men of  his  fashionable  portraiture  as 
is  available.  His  success  at  every 
point  must  have  confounded  his  com- 
peers and  amused  the  dilettanti,  to 
whom  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
would  be  more  evident  than  Reynolds 
has  allowed  to  appear.  Having  made 
'the  lady's  oddity  of  character  the  very 
point  of  his  picture,  he  has  yet  given 
her  grace  and  vivacity,  has  in  fact 
ministered  to  vanity  without  forsaking 
wit.  The  lady  sat  to  him  in  1777  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Five  years 
later  the  ingenious  Miss  Burney  de- 
scribed her  (Diary,  Vol.  II.,  November 
and  December,  1782)  as  "  between 
thirty  and  forty,  very  short,  very  fat, 
but  handsome  ;  splendidly  and  fan- 
tastically dressed,  rouged  not  un- 
becomingly, vet  evidently  and  palpably  desirous  of 
gaining  notice  and  admiration.  She  has  an  easy  levity 
in  her  air,  manner,  voice,  and  discourse,  that  speak  all 
within  to  be  comfortable  ;  and  her  rage  of  seeing  anything 
curious  may  be  satisfied,  if  she  pleases,  by  looking  111  a 
mirror." 

Living  with  her  mother,  the  old  Dowager  Lady  Galway. 
in  "  a  noble  house  in  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square," 
she  was  "  foremost  in  collecting  all  extraordinary  or 
curious  people  to  her  London  conversaziones,  which  .... 
mix  the  rank  and  ths  literature,  and  exclude  all  beside." 
In  1786  she  married  as  his  second  wife  the  7th  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery,  who  seems  to  have  treated  her  with 
scant  conjugal  respect,  but  whom  she  outlived  by  forty- 
two  years,  continuing  her  assemblies  into  Victorian  times. 
She  died  in  1840,  aged  ninety-two. 

Her  portrait  descended  to  her  grand-nephew,  Edward 
Philip  Monckton,  Esq.,  of  Fineshade  Abbey,  Northants., 
who,  after  lending  it  to  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition 
in  1888,  sold  it  at  Christie's  on  July  7th,  1804  (78),  when 
it  passed  to  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid.  In  the  Goldsmid  sale 
at  Christie's  on  June  13th,  1896  (1*9),  Messrs.  Vgnew 
bought  it  lor  Sir  Edward  Stern. 
The  1  rainsborough  is  a  <  urious  1  omposition  of  diagonals, 
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centred  roughly  on  the  hand  holding  the  telescope  and 
only  prevented  from  revolving  by  the  ratchet  of  rock  in 
the  right  corner  (No.  ii.).  But  this  odd  framework  gives 
just  the  necessary  force  to  a  blond  colour  scheme  of  blue, 
cream  and  gold.  The  silhouette  of  the  figure  against  the 
sky  has  been  studied  with  care,  and  a  roundness  of  form 
obtained  which  is  in  lively  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
atmospheric  delicacy  of  the  wind-whipped  sea  and  the 
feathery  lightness  of  the  brushwork.  If,  as  a  keen 
admirer  of  Gainsborough  humorously  observed,  "  the 
man's  got  a  face  like  a  scone  !  "  the  responsibility  can 
hardlv  rest  with  Gainsborough,  who  doubtless  delineated 
his  patron  with  that  incriminating  accuracy  so  often  lauded 
by  his  contemporaries.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
fail  to  do  justice  to  the  individual  who  eventually  rose, 
solelv  on  his  merits,  to  be  Vice-Admiral  and  second  in 
Command  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  1796,  and  who  after- 
wards had  the  temerity — to  great  Jervis  himself — to 
censure  the  execution  of  four  mutineers  on  Sunday, 
July  9th,  though  at  the  cost  of  his  immediate  recall. 
Judged  by  style,  this  was  one  of  Gainsborough's  earlier 
London  commissions.  His  late  Bath  and  early  London  pro- 
ducts are,  of  course,  much  of  a  piece,  and  the  fact  that  his 
sitter  wears  captain's  uniform  would  seem  to  suggest  1  772 
as  the  date  of  the  painting,  since 
Charles  Thompson  was  promoted  Cap- 
tain in  April  of  that  year.  As,  however, 
he  was  straightway  despatched  to  the 
West  Indies,  it  appears  likely  that  if 
he  wanted  his  "phiz  took  "  in  a  hurry 
he  would  go  to  a  London  face  painter 
rather  than  to  Gainsborough  at  Bath. 
He  was  again  in  England  for  eighteen 
months  from  the  summer  of  1774.  If, 
therefore,  we  date  his  portrait  circa 
1774—75  we  shall  probably  be  not  far 
wrong. 

Kitty  Fischer  died  in  1767.  The 
portrait  bv  Francis  Cotes  here  illus- 
trated is  dated  1768  (No.  i.).  Never- 
theless, this  portrait  has  been  said, 
since  1879  at  least,  to  represent  that 
notorious  lady.  In  that  year  it  was 
sketched  and  described  by  Sir  George 
Scharf  whilst  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earls  of  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole  Hall. 
On  June  30th,  1888  (52),  it  was  sold 
at  Christie's.  In  1889  it  was  lent  to 
the  R.A.,  and  in  1891  to  the  New 
Gallery  by  Charles  Butler.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stern  acquired  it  at  the  James 
Orrock  sale  at  Christie's  on  June  4th, 
1904  (75).  In  the  catalogue  the  sitter 
was  described  as  "  Kitty  Fisher." 
Obviously  a  personage,  young,  prettier 
and  far  more  English  than  Kitty 
Fischer  could  have  looked  in  any 
guise,  the  sitter  who  stirred  Cotes  to 
such  unwonted  animation  was  proba- 
bly a  lady  of  the  Hardwicke  family. 
Her  black  hair,  her  grey  dress  of  a  lilac 
tinge,  with  pink  frillings  shading  to 
violet  in  the  shadows  and  with  white  No.  V. — squire 


gauze  over  a  pink  petticoat,  composes  a  scheme  not  un- 
common in  Cotes.  But  she  has  galvanised  Cotes  into 
life,  into  a  perception  of  quick  feminine  intelligence  and 
into  a  command  of  movement  and  articulation  quite 
above  his  normal  standard. 

In  a  moment  of  engaging  abstraction  Beechev's  por- 
trait of  Squire  Hodges  of  Hemsted,  in  Kent  (No.  v.), 
was  exhibited  at  Whitechapel  in  1907  as  by  Jacques  Louis 
David.  We  may  at  least  accept  that  as  a  tribute  to  its 
unusual  flavour.  Far  from  being  his  most  ambitious 
or  even  his  most  serious  effort,  it  is  probably  the 
most  attractive  Beechey  in  existence.  Modelled  with  an 
ease  and  fluency,  a  subtlety  and  breadth  which  Gains- 
borough would  not  have  disdained,  its  spontaneity  of 
pose  and  mood,  its  pervasive  charm  and  sparkle  will 
invite  attention  even  at  Trafalgar  Square.  Most  con- 
temporary annotators  identified  Beechey's  exhibit  number 
214  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1795  merely  as  "  Mr. 
Hodges,"  wherefore  Mr.  W.  Roberts  in  his  monograph 
on  the  artist,  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Stern 
portrait,  not  unnaturally  suggested  that  the  sitter  was 
William  Hodges,  the  then  aged  artist.  The  insertion, 
"  Mr.  Hodges,  Jun."  in  one  catalogue,  however,  coupled 
with  an  ancient  label  on  the  back  of  the  picture,  proves 
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id  doubt  tli.it 

xhibit 

in        1705       repre- 

3  Law 

■    • 
ighteen,    blue- 

,1  a  n  (1  mis- 
.  i uis.      in      the 
•  he  painter 
an     object     of     ro- 
mance and  wonder 
ar  cry,  ind<  ed, 
the  eminently 
■  ii  .,1      Member 
r  \\  es1  K<  nt  who, 
in  1833,  published  a 
sixteen-page    pam- 
phlet on  "  The  use 
and   advanta^ 
Peason's      draining 
plough." 

Hoppner's  half- 
li  portrait  of 
that  incomparable 
romp,  Mrs.  Jordan 
(No.  iv.),  quizzing 
the  multitude,  ha^ 
just  that  common 
touch  in  the  char- 
acterisation and 
that  smacking 
vigour  of  presenta- 
tion which,  when 
applied  to  a  provo- 
cative personality, 
ensure  instant 
popularity  ;  a  con- 
clusion  in  neat 
gr<  '-ment  with  the 
following  exhibi- 
tion record  : — 1899, 

^gnew's  Loan  Exhibition  ;    1900,  Paris  ;    1902,  Burlington 

Fine   Arts  Club;     1903,   Birmingham;     1904,   Newcastle; 

Whitechapel  ;     1910,  the  Japan-British  Exhibition. 

i  irst    shown,   immediately   after  it  was  painted,    at   the 

Royal    Academy   in    1791    (440),   it   came   to   Sir   Edward 

i    from    the    collection    of   the    Earl    of    Errol.     The 

comic  humour  of  the   great  actress  stimulated  Hoppner 

to  a  performance  the  very  opposite  of  Beechey's,  for  here 

:ind    local    colour   seized    on   with    great    gusto,    and 

htly,    to    emphasise    and    enrich    the    characterisation, 

rouged    cheeks,    her    brown    eyes,    and    the 

rnelight  blue   and    white   ol    her   male   attire   all 

.toning   by   their  force  an -t    the  value   of  a 

wcll-i  nd  skilful  composition.     Mrs.  Jordan 

;  :    polita"  (the  author's  spelling)  in 
Cibbej  ild  and  she  would  not."    According 

to  the]  Lnbreecb  no  actress  can 

*"•  l"H  ".  tion  with  her  but  Mrs.  Woffington 

but  ....  pei  uliarlj    plea  ing 
hi    l"    t  leg  on  the 
.   .     II*  j  tever  1 

Raeburn'i     timid  ,>     pretty 

rilliantly    defined    by 


NO.  VI. A    GENTLEMAN    IN    BLACK 


Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  to  re- 
quire present  ana- 
lysis. Obviously  a 
member  of  that 
superior  order  of 
beings  before  whom 
his  critical,  inter- 
pretative and  in- 
ventive faculties 
remained  in  help- 
less suspension,  it 
is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the 
attraction  of  Rae- 
burn's  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Charles 
Stewart  of  Dal- 
guise  depends 
chiefly  on  the 
charming  super- 
ficial aspect  of  the 
sitter.  Possibly 

identical  with  the 
portrait  described 
as  Miss  Stuart  or 
Mrs.  Steuart  in  the 
J.  N.  Durrant- 
Steuart  sale  at 
Dowells,  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  March 
19th,  1904  (81),  it 
was  lent  that  year 
to  Agnew's  winter 
exhibition,  and  in 
1909  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  by  Sir 
Edward  Stern.  (An 
illustration  will  be 
found  on  page 
267.) 
In  1642,  bv  the  whollv  unapproved  sacrifice  of  piece- 
meal portraiture  to  pictorial  magnificence  in  his  now 
famous  Night  Watch,  Rembrandt  is  said  to  have  for- 
feited, almost  at  a  blow,  the  esteem  of  fashionable  Am- 
sterdam, and  with  it  his  lucrative  practice.  Whatever 
the  truth  of  that  story  may  be,  the  portrait  by  Van  der 
Heist  here  illustrated  (No.  vi.)  shows  how  formidable  was 
Rembrandt's  chief  competitor  and  how  little  even  Rem- 
brandt could  afford  to  take  liberties.  Painted  towards 
1645,  this  thoroughly  professional  performance  might 
have  been  specifically  designed  to  demonstrate  Van  der 
Heist's  superior  reliability,  his  readier  apprehension  of 
social  eminence  in  a  patron,  his  capacity  for  getting  a 
good  yet  courtly  likeness,  and  his  command  of  that 
smooth,  glossy  texture  in  the  silks  and  those  minutiae  in 
the  lace  which  ninety-nine  sitters  out  of  every  hundred 
find  irresistible.  With  its  delightful  opposition  of  trans- 
parent whites  to  gleaming  blacks  and  its  suggestion  of 
opulence  in  the  slashed  sleeve,  it  will  make  a  handsome 
pendant  to  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  Black"  now 
hanging  in  the  big  Dutch  Room  at  Trafalgar  Square. 
I  he  pi(  ture  was  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
in    190.)    by   tin    late    Baronel 
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(For  Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  201.)      SEAL  ON  THE  BACK  OF  PAINTING 
OF   "  ST.   CATHERINE   OF  SIENA  " 

(London,   S.W.). 

The  arms  on  the  seal,  though  much  rubbed,  are  sable 
two  bendlcts  argent,  and  on  a  canton  azure  a  bend  or  (granted 
to  John  Harford  of  Bosbury,  fl.  first  half  sixteenth 
century),  impaling  gules  a  chevron  between  three  boars' 
heads  erased  (tor  couped)  argent  for  Davis  of  Shropshire, 
represented  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  Richard 
Hart-Davis  of  Fenton  House,  Hampstead,  M.P.  for 
Colchester,  1807-12,  and  subsequently  for  Bristol  (1st 
and  4th  quarters  of  his  arms)  ;  C.  a  dragon's  head  between 
two  wings  issuing  from  flames;  and  M.  [In)ttr  [Uiru]- 
mque  Tt  ne. 

The  above  arms  were  borne  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  John  Scandrett  Harford  (1785- 
1866),  of  Blaise  Castle,  near  Bristol,  who,  in  1817,  married 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Richard  Hart-Davis  above.  John 
Scandrett  Harford  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
John  Scandrett  Harford  (1 754-1815),  of  Blaise  Castle, 
and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Abraham  Gray  of  Totten- 
ham, .Middlesex.  He  was  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Gloucestershire  and  Cardiganshire.  He 
resided  in  Rome  in  1815,  and,  on  his  visits  to  Paris  and 
other  cities  between  1815  and  181 7,  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  mostly  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  at  Blaise  Castle,  where  they 
were  seen  by  Waagen  (Treasures  of  Art,  1854,  Vol.  III., 
pp.  187-195).  Waagen  does  not,  however,  mention 
this  painting.  Later,  in  1846  and  1852,  Harford  again 
visited  Italy  to  collect  materials  for  his  life  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

The  exportation  licence  seal  of  the  Austrian  double- 
headed  eagle  charged  on  the  breast  with  the  cypher  F.I .  (for 
Francis-Joseph,  born  1830  ;  Emperor,  1848)  would 
suggest  that  this  picture  was  obtained  by  Harford  on 
his  visit  to  Italy  in  1852.  Alternatively  it  may  have 
been  purchased  in  the  first  instance  by  Robert  Hutchison, 
of  Glasgow,  and  secured  by  or  for  Harford  at  his  sale  at 
Christie's,  April  2nd,  1851.  No  doubt  these  matters  can 
be  settled  definitively  either  by  consulting  Christie's 
catalogues  or  by  examination  of  the  priced  copies  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Such  search  could  be 
undertaken  for  a  fee. 

The  present  family  of  Harford  of  Blaise  Castle  uses 
the  quartered  arms  granted  to  A.  G.  Harford-Battersby, 
who  inherited  Blaise  Castle  from  his  uncle,  John  Scandrett 
Harford  the  younger. 


(F.S.  206.)     ARMS  ON  SCONCES 

(Sheen). 

Per  fess  ;  (a)  per  pale  argent  and  gules  ;  (b)  azure  (for 
Skeel)  over  all  an  escutcheon  or  charged  with  a  double-tailed 
bull  sable  (for  Plessen)  (surrounded  by  the  Collar  of  the 
Dannebrog).  C.  Two  swans'  necks  affronte  argent  holding 
a  ring  or  mounted  with  a  sapphire  (for  Skeel)  and  two 
demi-wheels  gules  on  either  side  of  a  peacock's  tail  proper 
(for  Plessen)  are  the  arms  of  the  Baron  Skeel-Plessen  of 
Denmark  (given  by  Rietstap  under  Scheel-Plessen), created 
in  the  person  of  Baron  Mogens  Skeel-Plessen  Counts 
by  Letters  Patent  of  March  6th,  1830,  after  which  date  the 
inescutcheon    of    Plessen    was     ensigned    by    a   coronet. 

Christian  Ludvig  Plessen  (1676-1752),  son  of  Christian 
Siegfried  Plessen  (1646-1723),  began  his  career  as  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chamber  to  Christian  V.,  King  of  Denmark. 
In  1702  he  became  a  State  Councillor  and  Stiftsbefalings- 
mand  for  Aarhuus.  In  171 3  he  was  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Dannebrog,  and  later  became  in  succession  Cham- 
berlain and  Privy  Councillor,  Director  of  Finances  and 
Minister  of  Forests.  In  1727  he  was  elected  a  Knight 
of      the      Order      of      the      Elephant.  He      married 

Charlotte  Amelie  Skeel  (1 685-1 729),  daughter  of  Mogens 
Skeel,  Lord  of  Fusingo  and  Odden,  Knight  of  the  Danne- 
brog, Councillor  of  State  and  Grand  Bailiff  of  Viborg 
and  Bailiff  of  Hald,  and  of  his  wife,  the  Baroness  Helle 
Helene  Rosenkrantz.  Their  son  Mogens  (1713-1749)  was 
the  first  member  of  the  family  to  use  the  name  Skeel 
von  Plessen.  He  was  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  the 
Danish  Court  and  Knight  of  the  Dannebrog.  In  1736 
he  married  Elizabeth  Christine  (1715-88),  daughter  of 
Heinrich  von  Thienen  (see  C.  H.  F.  von  Krogh's  Danske 
Majorater,  1868,  pp.  293-294).  There  would  appear  to 
be  no  reason  to  think  either  Christian  Ludvig  or 
Mogens  Skeel-Plessen  owner  of  your  sconces  in  preference 
to  the  other.  The  intricacies  of  Danish  heraldry  are 
rather  beyond  me.  I  should,  however,  expect  Christian 
Ludvig  to  have  borne  Plessen  alone  ;  we  know  that  Ins 
son  Mogens  bore  Skeel  with  Plessen  in  pretence. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  evidence  that  either 
was  ever  in  England.  But  Mogens  Skeel  spent  several 
years  in  this  country,  at  first  in  the  train  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  Princess,  afterwards 
Queen,  Anne,  and  later  (1692-94)  as  Danish  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary to  the  Court  of  St.  James'.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Christian  Ludvig  also  held  some  position  in  tin- 
personal  entourage  of  the  then  Prince  Consort  of  England, 
and  the  connection  may  well  have  continued  in  his  son. 
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BY     DOUGLAS     ARMSTRONG 


D  \J'I.VI  JOX    OF 
THE  SURRENDER  Ol    CORNWALLIS 
|OHN    TR1  Ml;  i  I  L 


' 

t  he 
rap     a  i  ■ 
i  reation 

doxically,  those  that 
have   never   beei 

By  n< 
the  i  mating 

phaseol  modern  Phil- 
ately   is   that   whi<  li 
,i  eli    '■••  1 1 1 1 
the  si udy  and  i  la 
fi<  ation     oi      I 
for    po  ' 
An    I  in    the    philati  lii      ens<      i     an    unadopted 

n,    submitted,    but    for  one   reason    oi    anothei 
appro1  I    anj    rati     in    the    original    form.     It    may 

!   a   deli(  I  et<  h   in   water-colour 

or  Indian  ink.  .1  composite  photograph  or  even  a  finished 
aving  ol  a  stamp  complete  down  to  the  perforations, 
which  has  failed  to  find  its  way  into  circulation, 

frequently  excel  in  beauty  and  craftsmanship  the 

actually    taken    into    service,    for   when    Art   and 

Officialdom  meel    the  formei  1-  ap1  to  I"-  sacrificed  upon 

the  altar  of  Utility,  so  thai  d<  I   pleasing  to  the 

noi     1 1  ■  ■■•■      '  he   bes  I    suited   to  pra<  tical    pi 
purpi  i 

Li  tly    speaking,    are    '  \o\  1  1  nmenl 
propi  in    tin-   an  hives   ol    the   deparl  m<  nl 

or  firm    <■  ble.     Consequently,  they  can   only  find 

their  way  into  tin    hands  ol  collectors   bj   deviou    chan 
nels,  or  on   such   infrequenl   oci  the   relics   oi   a 

high  official   01    some  deceased    stamp  artisl    ma)    come 
the  mark' t       V  a  result  they  are  among  thi 
■.    prized    pi<  ;hl    after   by   philatelisl   .   1  om- 

a  rule,  ex<  eptionally  high  prices. 
It  is  the  ambition  ol  every  philatelii  specialisl  to  be 
able  to  in'  lude  in  his  1  ollei  tion  a  selection  of  the  E 
lor  the  stamps  oi  the  particulai  country  in  which  he  is 
interested,  bu1  because  oi  theii  greal  carcity  few  con- 
noisseur-, have  attempted  the  formation  oi  a  collection 
of   Si  ays    alone      One   oi    the    mosi    important 

broughl    together  by  the  late  Martm   Schroedei 
Leipzig,  about  thirty  j  0  and  comprised  .1   remark- 

ably   repri  mbly    oi     I  for    po 

tamp-,  ol   European  nation-.,  notably  tl 1    Belgium, 

Holland,     Germany,     I  ran<  1     and     Italy.     The     British 

roup  ol    tamp  issm     are  1  h(    mo  i  elusive  oi  all  ;    in 
mada,  India     \u  tralia  and    one  ol  the 
Briti  h  We  I    fndit  an    almo  I   unattainable 

One  oi   th(  Indian  essaj     is  thai   in   the 

Palm    1  ■  rigii  all)    prepar<  d    b)    the 

(  al<  ut t;.   Mint   in    1  ter  William   VS  von'     mod.  I   foi 

old  mohin  pi(    ■  p ,,int  ,|,  |u,  |,  u 

in  the  coll  ll  M   th< 

arti  ti<  bui  unadopti  d  i  bmitted  b)  Brad 


Wilkinson  &  Co.,  ol  London,  th<-  American  Bank  Nb1 
oi    New    York   and   other  firms,   whilsl    from   the   S 

. ,,.    ard     th<     Australian  1  olonies  ha\  e  a  number  oi 
interesting   -tamp  to  their  credit.      In  the  case  of 

thi    British   Wesi    fndies    however,  a   measure  of  caution 
iv,  for  certain  so-i  ailed  Essays  in  cir<  ulation  are 
not  above  suspii  ion  oi  having  been  made  lor  <  ollet  tors  by 
an    American   chex  who  flourished   in   the 

'sixties  and   'seventies  oi  the  last  century. 

Among  the  mosi  artistically  conceived  and  effectively 
produced  stamp  essays  are  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  oi  which  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety. 
Man)  are  oi  considerable  historical  interest,  as,  lor 
instance,  the  1  originally  intended   lor  tie 

value  ol  tie   J,],  tonal  -•■w-  ol  1X69,  showing  the  Sun 
oj  Cornwalh    at   Yorktown,  which  was  finally  rejected  on 
rounds  oi   possible  affront  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
di  vice  ol  the   American  Eagle  substituted  upon  the  issued 

mp. 

In  the  early  days  oi  the  Egyptian  Post  Office  a  wide 
oi  Stamp  I  as  submitted  by  engravers  and 

printers  oi  postage  -tamp-  in  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  and 
even  the  USA.  Mosi  oi  these  embody  the  Sphinx  or 
Pyramid  motive-,  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  are  not 
infrequently  met  with. 

British  Stamp  Essays,  though  philatelic  ally  important, 
are  for  the  most  part  artistically  uninspiring  and  inferior 
to  the  designs  ultimately  adopted,  'idie  so-called  "  Prince 
1  on  ort  "  Essay,  in  the  form  of  a  penny  stamp  bearing 
the  likeness  ol  Albert  tin  Good,  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
an   Ei  all,    but    merely   a    label   produced   for  the 

purpose  ol  Mr  Archer's  experiments  in  perforation  ol 
postage  stamp  sheets  about  the  year  1850. 

\  rather  mysterious  French  Essay  is  that  engraved  in 
London  by  the  late  M  Ferdinand  Joubert  in  the  year 
[869,  with  the  head  ol  the  young  Prince  Imperial  in  a 
form  that  could  have  been  adapted  to  the  frame  design 
of  the  existing  postage  stamps  oi  France.  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  prepared,  and  the  original  impressions  in  black  or 
blue  on  china  paper  are  rare 


The  values  ol  obsolete  postage  stamps  are  an  ever- 
1  hanging  quantity,  so  that  an  up-to-date  pri<  ed  <  atalogue 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  active 
collector  The  [934  edition  of  the  Standard  Cai  vlogue 
01  Posi  VGE  si  IMPS  OP  i  HE  World  {Whitfield  King  &•  Co., 
Ipswich,  7  6d.  po  1  free),  jusi  published,  lists  and  prices 
in  used  and  unused  condition  56,874  standard  varieties 
ol  stamps  issued  by  the  post  offices  ol  all  nations,  ignoring 
iiiinoi  variations  ol  shade,  perforation  and  similar  minuticB, 
and  is  in  this  respi  1  I  an  ideal  1  ompendium  for  the  general 
collectoi  a  distind  from  the  philateli<  specialist.  Price 
alteration  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  stamps  of  more 
modern  creation,  thi  i  ui  of  the  nineteenth  century  being 
momentaril)     tabili  ed   in  the  opinion  oi  the  compilers. 
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One  or  two  notable  prices  were  made  at  Christie's  on 
July  13th.  To  this  sale  Lady  Leetham  sent  a  Charles  II. 
small  long-case  clock,  by  Joseph  Knibb,  enclosed  in  a 
slender  walnut  case,  8i  in.  high,  which  found  a  buyer 
at  ||i.  This  fine  time-piece  was  illustrated  and  fully 
described  by  Mr  11  Cescinsky  in  The  Connoisseur  ol 
September,  1922  (pp.  30-32).  The  signature,  Joseph 
Knibb,  Londini,  Fecit,  is  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dial,  but,  some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
the  name-plate  of  Edmund  Massey,  High  Holborne,  was 
superimposed,  completely  covering  the  more  famous 
maker's  signature.  This  plate  was  removed  in  1922. 
From  another  source  came  a  bracket  chiming  clock,  by 
Thomas  Tompion,  in  an  ebony  case,   13  j  in.  high,  which 

sold    for    [  1  1 5    tos.      The    silver,    metal    and    brass    dial     is 

mounted  with  ormolu  spandrels,  pierced  and  chased  with 
masks  and  scroll  foliage;  and  the  case  is  mounted  at 
the  top  with  an  ormolu  handle  and  four  wise-shaped 
finials.  A  set  of  lour  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  the 
back  supports  and  bowed  tops  carved  with  acanthus 
centring  on  shells,  the  vase-shaped  splats  pierced  and 
carved  with  scrolls,  etc.,  supported  on  square  legs  carved 
with  latticework,  and  united  by  pierced  latticework 
stretchers,  realised  £157  10s.;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
wardrobe,  with  folding  doors  111  the  upper  part  ami  four 
drawers,  on  ogee  braeket  feet,  82  X  52  111..  ).\  10  5s.  :  and  a 
James  I.  0.1k  court  eupboard,  oS  ,  <,;  in.,  carved  with 
foliated  scrolls,  fleur-de-lys  and  rosettes,  £58  [6s.  In  tin- 
same  galleries,  on  July  20th,  a  bracket  clock,  by  Daniel 
Quare,  enclosed  in  a  pedestal-shaped  ease  with  bell-top 
veneered  with  tortoiseshell,  the  brass  dial  mounted  with 
a  silver-metal  numeral  plate,  and  silver  spandrels  formed 
as  cross  batons  with  fleur-de-lys  heads  tied  to  laurel 
branches  by  ribands,  changed  hands  at  £231.  This  clock, 
Signed  on  both  the  laee  and  back  plate,  eost  only  £40  uis. 
at   the  George   Dunn   sale  at   Christie's  in    101  _\      Another 

pieee  to  show  a  marked  appreciation  in  value  was  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chair,  the  scroll  top.  pierced 
vase-shaped  splat,  scrolled  arms  and  concave  supports 
carved  with  acanthus  foliage,  supported  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  scroll  feet.  This  brought 
!-'M  as  against  tin-  £99  15s.  given  lor  it  at  the  ('..  I>. 
Henderson  sale  in  1000.  A  Chippendale  mahogany 
commode,  oi  serpentine  shape,  supported  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  and  foliated  volute  feet,  52  in.  wide,  fetched 
£168.  These  belonged  to  the  late  Captain  Michael 
Murphy. 

Several  very  line  pieces  ol'  18th-century  furniture, 
from  a   well-known   house  in   Bedford   Square,  designed 


by  Thomas  Leverton  about  177s.  were  included  in 
Sotheby's  sale  on  July  14th.  Among  these  was  a  satin- 
wood  break-front  winged  china  cabinet,  7  x  8  ft.  -•  in., 
which  found  a  buyer  at  '  2  yo.  The  upper  part  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  arcaded  cornice  inlaid  with  a  halt-Ian. 
and  a  frieze  inlaid  with  laurel  festoons.  The  frieze  ol 
the  lower  part  is  miaul  with  Yitruvian  scrolls  and  the 
eupboard  doors  of  the  centre  with  elassie  vases.  The 
Centre  is  flanked  by  a  tier  oi  lour  drawers,  and  fitted 
with  a  secretaire  drawer.  A  pianoforte,  by  William 
Southwell,  contained  in  a  satinwood  ease,  ol  semi  circular 
shape.  01  in.  wide,  received  a  final  bid  of  <  _•  10.  The 
rising  top  is  miaul  with  a  radiating  fan  within  yew-tree 
borders  ;  the  keyboard,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  roll  ovei 

front,  is  fitted  with  a  music  rest,  and  the  square'  tapering 

legs  are  veneered  with  yew-wood.     £102  was  paid  for  a 

pair  of  painted  Adam  pedestals,  formerly  111  the  1  lamiltou 

Palace  collection,  35  in.  high.  They  are  carved  with 
ribbed  leaves  and  drapery  caught  up  by  rams'  heads, 
and  are  surmounted  by  classit  vases  with  si  rolled  handles, 
30  in.  high.  An  Adam  gilt  overmantel  minor,  with  an 
arcaded  centre  plate  enclosed  within  .^lass  borders,  the 
framing  enriched  with  lestoons  of  husks  and  patera,  and 
a  surmount  in  the  form  oi  an  urn  flanked  by  sphinxes, 
sold  for  £85.  \  Sheraton  mahogany  bow -fronted  side 
board,     inlaid     with    satinwood.    on    square    tapered    legs, 

s  ft.  o  in.  wide,  fetched  £182  :    a  set  oi  si\  Chippendale 
mahogany  chairs,  with  carved   top  rails  and  fluted  side 
columns,   the  splats  with   pierced  and   interlaced  "  I." 
shaped  motifs,  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and 
ball    leet.    m  So  ;     and    a    Chippendale    mahogany    bureau 

bookcase,  6  ft.  7  in.  >  it.  9  in.,  £120.  On  July  Jist. 
an  old  English  mahogany  dining  table,  with  central 
quadruple  supports  and  reeded  borders  extending  to 
10  it.  9  in.  in  length,  brought    £110. 

\t  Sotheby's,  on  July  28th,  a  William  and  Mar) 
walnut  marquetry  tall-case  clock,  bv  Daniel  Quare,  83  in. 
high,  the  brass  dial,  10  in,  wide,  having  a  minute  sub- 
sidiary dial  and  a  <\a\  of  the  week  recorder,  sold  lor  £135  : 
and  £320  was  bid  for  a  George  I.  walnut  needlework 
settee,    46   in.    wide,    the   high    upholstered    baek   and   seat 

finely  decorated  with  figure  subjects  and  pastoral  scenes 
111  petit-  and  gros-point  stitchery,  supported  on  six  cabriole 
legs. 


S\i  is  under  this  heading  have  yielded  little  of  impor- 
tance,   but    at  Christie's,   on    June    22nd,   a    Nantgarw 

dessert    service    (39    pieces),     the    borders    modelled    with 
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foliations  in  slight  relief,  gill  with  flower  stems,  etc  .  the 

res  painted  with  flower  sprays  and  insects,  sold   for 

nd  .i  pair  ol  Ch'ien   Lung  figures  oi  hawks, 

standing  on  rockwork,   23  in.  high,  resting  on  stands  of 

ingular  form,   the  sides  painted   in   um  blue 

with  peonies  and  the  angles  with  mountainous  rivei 
landscapes,  \  \\  in  high,  £246  [5s  rhe  most  interesting 
item  in  these  rooms  on  July  13th,  was  an  extremely  rare 
Chelsea   figure  oi  g\   in.   high,   w  ith  the 

raised  red  anchor  mark  taken  from  the  Meissen  series  oi 
the  Italienische  Komodie,  modelled  l>y  Handler,  which 
made  £152  5s.  The  figure,  which  wears  a  skull-cap  and 
mask,  is  entneiv  coloured  black,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ruff,  the  face  ind  the  roll  of  paper  attached  to  the 
waist,  and  stands  on  a  rectangular  plinth  decorated  with 
flower  sprays  in  colours  \  tall  conical  hat  lays  at  his 
feet,  and  the  roll  is  inscribed  "  Memoire  I 'Isabella  1750  " 
referring  to  Ins  daughter  Isabella  A  similar  figure, 
the  only  cither  example  said  to  be  known,  is  in  Lady 
Ludlow's  collection.  The  latter  was  illustrated  in  colour 
in  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1933.  A  Worcester  tea- 
service    (12    pieces),    painted    with    bunches   of   fruit    am>\ 

ts,  and  with  broad  borders  of  apple-green  within 
gilded  rococo  scrollwork,  fetched  £120  15s.  Six  of  the 
pieces  are  marked  in  blue,  with  the  Meissen  crossed 
swords  and  the  numeral  "  9  "  between  the  blades.  Five 
Worcester  lots  brought  a  total  of  £210  at  Christie's  on 
July  20th — the  highest  price,  £<>o  18s.,  being  given  for 
a  pair  of  mu«s,  of  cylindrical  form,  decorated  with  exotic 
birds  in  landscape,  enclosed  in  panels  with  gilded  rococo 
scroll  borders  on  apple-green  ground,  5f  in.  high  ;  and 
£40  1  os.  for  another  mug,  with  ogee  sides,  almost  similarly 
painted,  6  in.  high.  Seven  days  later  a  Sung  pottery 
bowl,  of  circular  form,  beaded  beneath  the  lip  and  sup- 
ported on  three  fungus  feet,  the  exterior  and  interior 
covered   in   a   lavender-blue  glaze,   q£  in.   diam.,   brought 

1  os. 
The  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  14th,  included  a  Wedg 
wood  pink  lustre  dessert  service  (36  pieces),  bearing  the 
impressed  mark,  which  sold  for  £110;  and  at  Puttie  k 
and  Simpson's,  on  July  21st,  the  well-known  Tangye 
collection  of  5S3  Wedgwood  medallions,  for  many  years 
on  loan  at  the  Birmingham  Corporation  Gallery,  received 
a  final  bid  of  {42. 


ARMOl   R 
''  "'         '  1  m      and    armour,    belonging    to    I  ord 

Brougham  and   Vaux  and  others,  a1   Christie's,  on    fune 
:  disappointing,  the  ninetj  seven  lots 

1  '"'■ll  oi  und<  1  j  1 1  I*  top  pri       ■    .,  •  tos., 

'  ••  rman    dealei    foi    Lord    Brouj  ham' 
aimoin  -.     prob  1         L1       ugsl  urg     iboul 

foi    ii  oi  outline 

'      oi    workmanship       I  has   a 


laminated  tail,  a  hinged  visor,  and  a  reinforcing  frontal 
plate.  file  back-plate  c  arnes  a  gardereins  ol  three  plates, 
and  is  -tamped  with  the  guild  mark  of  Augsburg  and  an 
armourer's  mark  I'he  leu  defences,  with  hall  greaves 
defending  the  outside  ol  the  leg  only,  are  stamped  with 
a  monogram.  I'he  mitten  gauntlets,  with  pointed  cuffs, 
are  finely  fluted  to  match  the  other  parts  of  the  armour. 
In  the  same  sale  a  suit  of  mid-sixteenth-cent  my  Italian 
armour,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Lindsay  Hammond, 
went  cheaply  lor  {,3311.  This  suit,  seemingly  unrestored 
and  in  tine  preservation,  consists  of  a  visored  helmet, 
gorget,  "  peascod  "  breast-plate,  back-plate,  pauldrons, 
vambraces,  fingered  gauntlets,  cuishes,  greaves  and 
sabatons,  decorated  with  etched  bands  of  military  tro- 
phies and  medallion  portrait  busts  upon  a  granulated 
ground.  The  figures  of  Samson  and  Apollo  appear  upon 
pectoral  plates  of  the  pauldron.  From  an  anonymous 
source  came  a  demi-suit  of  embossed  and  gilt  armour, 
consisting  of  breast-  and  back-plate,  gorget,  pauldrons, 
vambraces  and  gauntlets,  which  realised  £141    15s. 

OBJETS  D'ART 

In  a  miscellaneous  sale  at  Christie's,  on  July  [3th,  a 
final  offer  of  £546  was  made  for  a  r5t.h-cent.ury  Italian 
painted  terra-cotta  group  of  The  Virgin  ami  Child,  30  in. 
high,  by  a  close  follower  of  Donatello  ;  and  £92  8s.  was 
given  for  a  Chinese  white  jade  vase,  slightly  flecked  with 
brown,  with  fungu%  and  ring  handles  on  the  neck,  io|  m. 
high,  from  the  Summer  Palace,  Peking.  At  Sotheby's, 
on  June  29th,  a  Ch'ien  Lung  dark  green  jade  panel, 
probably  used  as  a  table  screen,  carved  in  high  relief,  on 
one  side  with  Shou  lao  and  the  eight  Immortals  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed,  the  reverse  with  deer  and  pine 
(emblems  of  Longevity),  \z\  x  8f  in.,  changed  hands  at 
£215  ;  and  £,'130  was  paid  for  a  K'ang  Ilsi  carved  double- 
handled  jade  bowl,  of  pale  celadon  colouring,  supported 
on  five  short  bracket  feet,  7 \  in.  diam. 

Returning  to  Christie's,  on  July  12th,  some  interesting 
watches  and  miniatures  came  under  the  hammer.  From 
the  "  Property  of  a  Gentleman  "  came  a  Sedan-chair 
watch,  in  Bilston  enamel,  signed  Windmills,  London, 
circa  1740-50,  which  sold  well  at  /2S3  10s.  The  case, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  half-vase,  is  decorated  with 
birds,  flowers,  arabesques  and  a  pastoral  scene,  finely 
painted  on  a  white  background.  The  watch  itself  is 
inset  in  the  enamel  and  has  a  delicately  engraved  repeating 
movement.  Mention,  too,  must  be  made  of  a  large  gold 
repeating  fob-watch,  signed  Abraham  Heidrich,  London, 
which  found  a  buyer  at  £252.  The  elaborate  outer  1  ase, 
probably  of  Russian  workmanship,  is  composed  <>t  a 
platinum  network  mounted  in  gold,  and  set  with  more 
than  200  diamonds.  On  the  back  of  the  case  is  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Empress  Catherine  I.  oj  Russia,  inscribed 
"  M  1725  "  the  year  oi  her  husband's  (Peter  the  Great) 
death.  Set  among  the  diamonds  are  small  gold  medal- 
lions with  heads  ol  former  Romanovs  and  Chinese  gro- 
tesques    in     the     manner    of     Berain.      This     watch     was 

formerly  in  the  collecti >l  a  foreign  monarch,  to  whose 

ancestor  it  was  originally  presented  by  Peter  the  Great. 
(  )l  the  miniatures  the  most  notable  was  a  portrait  group 
oi  Mi  Bryan  and  (  hildren,  \<\  the  self-taught  White- 
chapel  genius,  Samuel  Shelley,  signed  and  dated  17(17, 
and  exhibited  at   the   Royal    Academy  in  the  same  year, 
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which  brought  £102  18s.  W.  Nutter  engraved  it  as  frontis- 
piece to  Mrs.  Margaret  Bryan's  Compendius  System  of 
Astronomy. 

The  residue  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Whitcombe  Greene's  col- 
lection of  Italian  bronzes  of  the  Renaissance,  together  with 
a  few  pieces  of  early  English  needlework,  attracted  little 
attention  at  Christie's  on  July  nth.  Only  two  lots  reached 
the  dignity  of  three  figures.  The  first,  an  inkstand  with  a 
figure  of  Hercules  upholding  the  Globe,  attributed  to  Andrea 
Riccio,  10J  in.  high,  almost  identical  with  a  model  for- 
merly in  the  famous  Taylor  Collection,  brought  only 
£131  5s.  The  second,  A  Female  Satyr  with  Young  Satyr, 
also  of  the  Riccio  School,  9  in.  high,  made  ^105.  At 
Sotheby's,  on  July  27th,  bidding  was  keen  for  a  Roman 
bronze  bust  (6f  in.  high),  believed  to  represent  the 
Empress  Livia,  who  died  in  a.d.  29.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  top  offer  of  £1,250  failed  to  reach  the 
reserve.  In  the  same  sale,  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
Yictrix,  Roman,  1st  century  a.d.,  6  ft.  high,  sold  for 
£250  ;  and  £330  was  offered  for  a  gold  fibula  bearing 
the  formula  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  which  was  found 
in  1787,  near  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire.  Sir  Arthur  Evans 
suggests  that  the  fibula  (3!  in.  across),  might  have  been 
sent  to  Constantine  Chlorus,  and  lost  during  his  Cale- 
donian expedition  in  a.d.  306.  Nothing  like  a  replica 
of  it  is  said  to  be  known,  either  in  gold,  bronze  or  other 
material. 

THE  HOPE  MARBLES 

Sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  enfevered  atmosphere  of 
the  famous  Hope  marbles  sale  at  Christie's,  an  imposing 
Carrara  marble  statue  of  Athene  was  bought  by  the  late 
Lord  Cowdray  for  £7,140.  On  July  27th  last  it  appeared 
at  Sotheby's,  by  order  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Annie, 
Viscountess  Cowdray,  and  was  bought  in  at  £200.  When 
purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Cowdray  it  was  considered 
to  be  Greek  work  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  and  it  had 
been  acquired  by  Thomas  Hope  as  belonging  to  that 
period  after  its  reputed  discovery  at  Ostia  about  1797. 
Since  191 7,  however,  experts  seem  to  have  cast  a  doubt 
about  this  attribution.  Another  lot  from  the  Cowdray 
Collection  was  a  pair  of  two-handled  white  marble  vases, 
29  in.  high,  the  handles  with  a  design  of  heads  and  necks 
of  swans,  and  the  lids  surmounted  by  handles  in  the 
form  of  pine  cones.  £125  was  the  final  bid  for  this,  as 
against  the  £"924  paid  in  the  Hope  sale. 

THE  COWDRAY  SALE  AT  PADDOCKHURST 

Sotheby's  were  occupied  for  five  days,  beginning 
July  10th,  with  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  "  Paddock- 
hurst,"  Worth,  Sussex,  belonging  to  the  late  Annie, 
Viscountess  Cowdray.  The  more  notable  lots  included 
a  17th-century  black  lacquer  cabinet  on  a  gilt  stand, 
44  in.  x  73  in.,  the  doors  of  the  cabinet  inlaid  with 
figures  in  mother-of-pearl,  which  sold  for  £145  ;  a  pair 
of  ivory  ewers  and  dishes,  carved  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance manner  in  high  relief  with  scenes  of  Bacchanalian 
revels,  with  ivory  and  silver  handles,  dishes  20  in.  diam., 
ewers  i\\  in.  high,  £148;  a  carved  group  of  possibly 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  standing  on  a  wave-crested  base 
carved  with  cupids,  27  in.  high,  £130  ;  a  set  of  eight 
carved  ivory  figures  of  Itinerant  Vendors  and  Musicians, 
9  in.  high,  £130  ;     a  Chinese  rock  crystal  group,  carved 


in  the  form  of  a  vase  and  cover  of  archaic  design,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  figures  of  phoenixes,  17  in.  high,  £180  ; 
a  pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs,  upholstered 
with  floral  needlework,  supported  on  cabriole  legs  and 
lion  paw-  feet,  £120  ;  and  a  jade  figure  of  Kwan  Yin, 
carved  in  conventional  standing  attitude,  with  flowing 
robes,  2i£  in.  high,  £310.     The  total  was  £12,931. 

PEWTER 

The  collection  of  English  and  Continental  pewter, 
formed  by  the  late  Mr.  George  T.  Waud,  of  Caley  Hall, 
Pool-in-Wharfedale,  realised  a  total  of  about  £800  at 
Sotheby's  on  June  1st.  Prices  ranged  from  10s.  up  to 
£80 — the  latter  sum  being  given  for  an  18th-century 
English  flagon,  13  in.  high,  engraved  on  the  front  with 
a  ship  and  Mary  Edwards,  Deptford,  Back  Lane.  On  the 
back,  under  the  handle,  are  cut  the  initials  "  W.W.W.", 
and  upon  the  side  is  struck  an  excise  mark  and  the 
word  "  gallon."  Another,  of  the  17th  century,  un- 
marked,  iof  in.  high,  made  £66. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

A  sale  of  musical  instruments  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's, 
on  June  29th,  included  a  violin  by  Joseph  Guarnerius, 
of  Cremona,  which  was  originally  in  the  possession  of 
Count  Castelbarco,  of  Milan,  and  subsequently  became 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bromley  Booth,  of  Scalby,  Yorks. 
This  received  a  final  bid  of  £1,250.  Another,  by  Lauren- 
tius  Storioni,  Cremona,  1789,  fetched  £95  ;  one  by  Antonio 
Gragnani,  1786,  £110;  an  example  by  Tomasso  Bales- 
trieri,  Mantua,  1756,  £180  ;  and  one  by  Gio  Cappa, 
Saluzzo,  1683,  £140. 


The  sale  of  old  master  engravings  from  the  collections 
of  Lord  Northwick,  Frederick  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony, 
and  others,  held  by  Boerner's  (Leipzig),  on  May  22nd 
24th,  attracted  buyers  from  America  and  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  notable 
prints  sold  : — Diirer's  Adam  and  Eve,  and  St.  Eustace, 
which  brought  £400  and  £380  respectively  ;  The  Lettt  1  M . 
by  the  master  E.S.,  £380  ;  Study  of  Adam  and  lyre,  by 
the  master  P.M.,  £400  ;  Woman  Bathing,  by  the  same 
master,  £750;  The  Adoration,  by  the  master  of  the 
Weibermacht,  £310  ;  Men  Fighting,  by  Pollaiuolo,  {210  ; 
Rembrandt's  Three  Trees,  £575  ;  and  The  Virgin  Standing, 
by  Schongauer,  £700. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  July  12th,  an  impression  of  the  rare 
mezzotint  of  James.  Duke  o\  Monmouth,  by  A.  Blooteling, 
after  Sir  Peter  l.ely,  originally  in  the  Rev.  Lewis  Gilbertson 
collection,  brought  £1  10  ;  while  six  days  later  an  example 
of  Muirhead  Bone's  etching,  A  Spanish  Good  Friday, 
Ronda,   made  £135. 
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AN  EARLY  SPANISH  "  MATER  DOLOROSA  " 

The  collection  oi  sculpture  belonging  to  the  Hispanic 
Society  oi  America  has  been  among  the  latest  of  its 
possessions  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  cataloguer.  In 
i  he  volume  devoted  to  Spanish  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth 
i<i  fifteenth  centuries  which  appeared  last  year  from  the 
scholarly  pen  of  Beatrice  Gilman  (whose  preceding 
volume  had  been  given  to  the  sixteenth-eighteenth 
centuries),  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  sculptures  have 
found  adequate  and  sympathetic  description.  As  objects 
in  the  Museum  may  not  be  reproduced  elsewhere  in 
advance  of  its  own  publications,  it  is  probable  that  the 
remarkable  Mater  Dolorosa,  shown  here  (No.  i.),  is 
less  widely  known  than  it  deserves.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Count  de  las  Almenas  and  appeared  in 
his  catalogue  of  Spanish  art  of  the  .Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance  as  a  "  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation."  Miss 
Gilman  corrects  this  description  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  figure  has  the  conventional  pose  for 
The  Virgin  in  the  Deposition  groups  of  later  Romanesque 
and  early  Gothic  origin.  As  a  sculptural  motif,  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  was  at  that  time  as  popular  as 
the  Mourning  over  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  church 
sculpture  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  in  France.  The 
present  piece  is  a  statue  d'applique,  and  this  treatment, 
which  stands  midway  between  sculpture  in  relief  and  in 
the  round,  seems  particularly  effective  here,  since  the 
nobility  of  the  head  is  so  greatly  emphasised  in  its  life- 
like fullness  in  contrast  to  the  treatment  in  high  relief 
which  is  accorded  the  figure.  In  its  humanity,  this  sculp- 
ture may  be  compared  with  the  well-known  group  at 
San  Joan  de  las  Abadesas,  although  the  Hispanic  Society's 
Virgin  seems  to  embody  the  new  naturalism  to  a  more 
marked  degree.  She  is  not  typically  "  Spanish  "  any- 
more than  the  sculptures  of  Toulouse  or  Moissac  are 
typically  "  French  "  in  the  later  connotation  of  the 
terms,  but  she  asserts  the  existence  of  a  common  culture 
in  the  Catalonian-Languedoc  region. 

The  dull  colouring,  although  not  of  the  period  of  the 
sculpture  itself,  is  highly  effective.  The  flesh  tones  are 
dark,  the  mantle  a  dull  blue,  entirely  covering  the  grey- 
tunic  except  for  the  circle  at  the  neck.  The  mantle, 
which  Miss  Gilman  describes  as  of  the  type  of  an  early 
chasuble,  not  open  at  the  front,  has  kept  the  fullness 
at  the  sides.  This  falls  in  long,  straight  folds  over  the 
arms,  the  flat  treatment  of  the  draperies  showing  an 
affinity  with  the  style  of  Provence. 

One  has  only  to  compare  this  sculpture  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  from  a  Descent  of  about  the  same  period 
at  San  Andres  Cuellar  to  see  how  great  was  the  gulf 
between  the  Catalonian  art  and  that  of  the  central  and 
north-western  part  of  the  Peninsula  in  Axagon,  Leon. 
Galicia  and  Asturias.  In  the  Mediterranean  centres  an 
entirely  different  spirit  received  early  expression.  From 
whatever  source  it  came,  Gothic  naturalism  found  a 
welcome  there.  In  the  inaccessible  uplands  toward  the 
west  the  spell  of  Byzantinism  lingered,  and  in  contact 
with  the  Moors  there  was  communicated  a  love  of  the 
sumptuous  textile  patterns  of  the  East  and  enrichment 
of  surface  with  jewels  and  gold. 

A  FRENCH  SAINT  AT  THE  CLOISTERS 
Probably   St.    Mary   Magdalen   is   represented   in   the 
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French  stone  figure  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  which 
stands  in  a  dimly  lighted  corner  in  the  upper  gallery  at 
the  Cloisters  (No.  ii.),  although,  since  the  hands  are 
broken  away,  no  trace  of  any  more  definite  attribute 
remains  than  her  regal  garments.  So  far  as  I  can  discover 
she  has  eluded  publication  save  for  a  bare  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  existence  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Cloisters 
prepared  by  the  Director,  the  late  Joseph  Breck.  The 
figure  is  about  three-fourths  life  size,  and  traces  of  the 
original  polychromy  contribute  not  a  little  to  its  charm. 
An  ochre  yellow  gives  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  a 
mellow  glow,  while  the  bluish  green  of  the  full  sleeves  is 
exceptionally  fine.  Though  her  provenance  has  not  been 
ascertained,  she  is  such  a  figure  as  often  stood  by  royal 
or  ducal  tombs  and  one  is  slightly  reminded  of  the  saints 
whom  Michel  Colombe  placed  at  the  sepulchre  of  Francois 
II.  of  Brittany  at  Nantes,  or  the  sculptures  of  Konrad 
Meit  of  Worms  and  his  co-workers  at  Brou,  by  Bourg, 
where  Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philibert  of  Savoy, 
carried  out  the  vow  of  her  mother-in-law,  Margaret  of 
Bourbon,  and  all  three  are  buried.  These,  however,  show 
a  style  more  evolved,  more  finished,  more  suave  and  splen- 
did than  that  of  our  saint,  although  probably  of  about 
the  same  period.  There  is  something  bafrlingly  familiar 
about  her  face.  The  manner  of  treating  the  eyelid, 
which  is  so  reticently  defined  that  it  is  almost  like  a 
drawing  rather  than  a  wrork  in  the  round  ;  that  ex- 
cessively dainty  chin  and  the  high  forehead  bring  one 
closer  and  closer  to  the  Italian  style,  although  not  that 
of  the  sculptors  whom  Francois  I.  was  then  importing 
for  Fontainebleau,  but  the  earlier  Italian  manner  such 
as  Francesco  Laurana  made  known  in  the  South  of 
France  when  he  worked  for  King  Rene  and  at  Mar- 
seilles around  1475.  There  is  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  Laurana  in  the  treatment  of  the  head  of  our  saint, 
and  it  may  have  been  the  memory  of  him  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  an  unknown  craftsman  of  the  next 
generation. 

The  costume,  that  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  is  rich 
in  the  extreme,  with  jewelled  bands  and  girdle.  While 
this  raiment  might  have  been  given  to  a  St.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  or  a  St.  Barbara,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
wheel  or  tower  which  identify  these  saints.  The 
pyx  of  Mary  Magdalen,  being  much  smaller,  would 
be  more  apt  to  leave  no  mark  in  the  sculptor's 
design. 

As  these  notes  are  written,  it  is  not  long  since  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  Director  of  the 
Cloisters  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  The  tributes  that  have  been  published  in  his 
honour  by  his  associates  have  left  little  to  add  at  this 
time  save  to  concur  in  their  appreciation  of  the  many- 
sidedness  of  his  activities  in  furthering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  since  he  joined  its 
staff  in  1909.  Since  January,  1932,  when  he  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  Cloisters,  the  Metropolitan's  branch 
museum  on  Fort  Washington  Heights,  he  has  been 
occupied  with  its  projected  new  home  which  is  to 
be  built  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Junr.,  on  the  site  of  the  C.  K.  G.  Billings 
estate  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  the  present 
building. 


No.    II. ST.    MARY    MAGDALEN   (?) 

STONE,  WITH  TRACES  OF  ORIGINAL  POLYCHROMY         FRENCH 

EARLY    SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

AT    THE    CLOISTERS,    FORT    WASHINGTON    HEIGHTS 
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A   RECENT  ATTRIBUTION  TO 
B  VRTOLOMMEO  VENETO 

\  m   identity  is  offered  by  the  Portrait 

f]    ,,,  a  I  >i  broil  private  collection,  reprodui  ed 
lure  (No.  in.).     The  identity  concerns  the  subject  rather 
the   painter,    for   the   portrait   obviously   associates 
with    tin-    name    of    Bartolommeo    Veneto      The 
painting   is  unrecorded   in   earlier   works  on  this  master. 
for    n-    existence    was    unknown    until    some    six    years 
when   it    emerged    from    the    Baron    Lazzaroni   col- 
-    in    Koine       It    then 
passed    through   the   hands 
of  Mi     1  [oward  's  oung  into 
the  possession  of  a    Detroil 
colle<  tor,  w  ho  lent  it  am  >nj  - 
sly  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Italian     Art,      whi(  h      I  >r. 
ntiner  arranged  a1  the 
Detroit     Institute    .it      \rts 
last    spring.     The   identity 
..I     the     sitter     remains     a 
my  sterj  .      but      since     the 
buckle    on    her    belt    is  in- 
scribed Bt  iiii  ice,  .mil  .is  she 
be, irs  more  than  a   passing 
resemblani  e    to    the    great 
Duchess     of     Milan,     it     is 
tempting    to   associate    the 
portrait        with        Beatrice 
d'Este.  But     since     she 

died  in  i  (oj.  and  as  Bar- 
tolommeo Veneto's  period  of 
activity  cannot  very  well 
be  pushed  back  before 
1502,  the  discrepancy  in 
time  makes  it  safer  to 
allow  the  subject  the 
anonymity  bestowed  upon 
it  m  I  >r.  Valentiner's  ex 
lnbition. 

\s  no  published  record 
of  the  picture  has  men- 
tioned Adolfo  Venturi's 
opinion  of  the  painting, 
and  connected  it  with  two 

quite  interesting  copies  whi<  h  are  in    American  collections, 
it  may  be  worth  bringing  this  material  together  here. 

To  Professor  Venturi  we  owe  the  first  integration 
"I  tin-  i'!  tei  which  appeared  in  V  Arte  (Vol.  II., 
P-  I  tie     painting     under    disc  ussion      is,      in      his 

opinion,  a  particularly  beautiful  example  of  the  artist's 
Loml  nod,  under      the     direct     influence     of 

'      bj      Leonardo     da     Vinci.        I  he     waved 
hair     pamted      minutely,      with      metallic     reflex,      the 
iture  oi  the  dress  with  its  bands  oi  golden  silk  like 
i  hiselled    gold,    the    hand       h.01 !     md    round,    with      , 


No.  III. 
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shadows  like  those  of  the  lute-player  in  Count  del  Mavno's 
collection  m  Milan,  the  greyish-white  of  the  damask  of 
the  sleeves,  are  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  por- 
traits of   Bartolommeo  Veneto." 

Before  this  picture  came  to  light,  two  copies  of  it 
by  Bernardino  de'  Conti  were-  known  :  one,  an  oval, 
in  the  Carl  Hamilton  Collection,  where  it  has  been  called 
a  portrait  of  Beatrice  d'Este,  and  the  other,  showing 
only  the  head  and  shoulders,  in  the  Johnson  Collection 
m  Philadelphia,  When  Mr.  Berenson  wrote  li is  cata- 
logue of  the  latter  collec- 
tion in  [913,  he  noted  that 
this  picture  (No.  270)  had 
a  resemblance  to  Barto- 
lommeo "  bci  ause  of  the 
straggling  strand  or  two  of 
rippling  hair  and  the  look 
of  the  eye."  lie  suggests 
that  the  subject  "  has  a  cer- 
tain family  resemblance 
to  Beatrice  d'Este,  and  one 
is  led  to  ask  whether 
conceivably  this  is  the  way 
Bernardino  de'  Conti 
might  have  portrayed  her 
far  more  gifted  and  doubt- 
less better  favoured  sister, 
the  famous  Isabella, 
Marchioness  of  Mantua." 

If  the  copies  by  Ber- 
nardino suggested  that 
one  of  these  two  famous 
sisters  may  have  been 
intended,  the  likeness  is 
even  more  striking  in  the 
Detroit  picture  in  com- 
parison with  which  the 
copies  are  singularly  crude 
and  lifeless  performances 
Not  only  are  such  details 
as  the  landscape  back- 
ground, the  sumptuous  cos- 
tume, the  sculpturesque 
rendering  of  the  hands 
evidences  of  a  master's 
touch,  but  the  painting  of  the  head,  which  is  a  master- 
piece of  thoughtful  subtlety.  In  the  Hamilton 
picture  the  hands  are  especially  awkward,  the  grej 
shadows  which  Venturi  notes  having  become,  in 
fact,  grey  gloves.  The  thin  tissue  of  which  the 
chemisette  is  formed,  and  the  multiplicity  of  bows  are 
exquisitely  painted  by  Bartolommeo,  and  the  full  rich 
folds  of  the  damask  (which  Venturi  suggests  is  part 
of  the  sleeve)  give  the  painting  unusual  interest  in 
showing  so  vividly  the  costume  worn  by  a  lady  of  rank 
in  Milan  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 


ADY.        BARTOLOMMEO    VENETO 
[VATE    COLLECTION 
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No.  I. — Living  Room  from  Backholn  in  the  parish  of  Lima,  Transtrand,  Dalarna 

or  block  chair,  hollowed  out  from  a  tree  trunk 


Note  characleristit   painted  dresser  , 
Nordiska  Museet,  Stockholm 


and  " Kubbstolm 


THE     CONNOISSEUR     IN     SWEDEN 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE,  F.R.HistS. 


NOBODY  who  attended  the  Xllle  Congres 
International  de  t'histoire  de  I' Art  will  forget 
the  reception  at  the  Royal  Castle  of  Stock- 
holm on  the  evening  of  September  5th.  Stock- 
holm is  a  city  of  many  waters,  and  on  this  clear, 
calm  night  the  lights  of  the  Kungl.  Slottet  were 
added  to  the  sparkling  reflections  in  the  Norr- 
strom  of  this  Venice  of  the  North.  All  trace  has 
long  since  disappeared  of  the  castle  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Birger  Jar! — reputed  founder  of 
Stockholm — in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  present  palace,  in 
the  main,  is  a  hollow  square  of 
eighteenth-century  construction. 
Yet  this  huge  structure,  always 
dignified  in  its  uncompromising 
outline,  looked  doubly  impressive 
in  the  night  shadows  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion.  Making  our  way 
across  the  quadrangle,  we  passed 
between  sentries  leaning  on  their 
bayoneted  rifles,  and  up  a  pillared 
staircase  embowered  in  foliage  and 
flowers,  into  the  presence  of  The 
Crown  Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Sweden,  as  we  know  it  now,  was 
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founded  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  was  elected  King 
in  1523.  By  the  abdication  in  1O54  of  that 
strange  figure,  Queen  Christina,  the  succession 
passed  first  to  the  House  of  Zweibriicken,  and 
secondly  to  that  of  Holstein-Gottorp ;  both 
descended,  ex  parte  malernd,  from  the  ancient 
Vasas.  In  1818,  Karl  XIII.,  the  last  Holstein 
King,  died  aged  and  childless,  being  succeeded  by 
Karl  XIV.  Johan,  in  whom  we  must  recognise 
Jean  Baptiste  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
and  one  of  Napoleon's  ablesl  mar- 
shals. He,  on  the  old  elective 
principle,  had  been  declared  Crown 
Prince    oi    Sweden    in    1810,    and 

since     1S1.X    the    throne    has     been 

occupied  by  the  Bernadottes. 

It  was  in  the  absen<  <•  abroad  of 
II. M.  King  Gustavus  V.  that  we 
were  received  this  night  by  T.R.H. 
The  Crown  Prince  and  Prince 
Eugene,  Duke  oi  Neri<  ia.  The 
Swedish  Royal  Family's  talenl  in 
the  arts  is  well  known,  and  know- 
ledge oi  The  Crown  Prince's  strong 
and  expert  interest  in  archaeology, 
coupled     with      Prince       Eugene's 

in   the   Nordiska    Wuseet,  Stockholm 
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powers  as  a  landscape  painter, 
conferred  exactly  the  right  at- 
mosphere upon  what  would  in  any 
case  have  been  a  brilliant  event. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Congres, 
the  Crown  Jewels  were  exposed 
on  a  pedestal,  draped  with  a 
velvet  cloth  powdered  with  the 
heraldic  crowns  of  the  Swedish 
Royal  Arms.  Thereon  glittered 
the  veritable  Crown,  Orb  and 
Sceptre  of,  or  assigned  to,  the 
second  Vasa,  Eric  XI V.,  the  lovely 
little  Smorjehorn  (1606)  of  Karl 
IX.,  the  Crown  and  Sceptre 
fashioned  for  the  coronation  of 
Maria  Eleonora  in  1620  ;  and  the 
Crown  Prince's  coronet  made  for 
the  Duke  Karl  Gustavus,  after- 
wards Karl  X.,  when  his  pre- 
decessor, Queen  Christina,  was 
enthroned  in  1650.  These  pre- 
cious Honours  attracted  a  dense 
crowd  of  spectators,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  some  few 
seemed  almost  as  interested  in 
the  four  troopers  standing  sword 
in  rest  about  the  pedestal.  For 
here  we  had  another  intimate 
reminder  of  the  historic  con- 
tinuity of  Swedish  life  :  soldiers 
in  full  eighteenth-century  service 
kit :  black  tricorn  hats  laced  with 
gold  ;  leather  stocks  ;  buff  coats 
—tails  buttoned  back — and  buff 
breeches  ;  long  breastplates  sup- 
ported by  cross-belts  ;  and  great 
black  riding  boots  furnished  with 
spurs.  Owing  doubtless  to  the 
heat  of  the  rooms,  these  sentries 
were  frequently  relieved,  and  I 
had  the  experience  of  seeing  a 
pair  of  the  finely  carved  doors, 
which  abound  in  the  Palace, 
thrown  open,  and  a  file  of  these 
eighteenth-century  soldiers  clum- 
ping in  across  the  polished,  inlaid 
floor  :  a  picture  which  almost 
seemed  to  establish  a  direct  con- 
tact with  the  heroic  age  of  Karl 
XII. 

From  inspecting  the  Crown 
Jewels,  the  great  throng  moved 
slowly  through  the  other  state 
apartments  admiring  the  finely 
preserved  tapestries,  of  which  the 
Kungl.    Slottet  has  a  remarkable 
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No.     VI. GUSTAVUS    VASA'S    BURGONET  AUGSBURG 

CIRCA       I54I  IN       THE       KUNGL.       LIVRUSTKAMMARF.N, 

STOCKHOLM 

array;  pausing  here  to  note  the  portraits  of  an 
unknown  man  and  woman,  both  dated  1638,  by 
brans  Hals  ;  there,  a  brilliant  and  dignified 
presentment  of  the  late  King,  Oscar  II.,  done  by 
Anders  Zorn  in  1898  ;  and  the  cases  containing 
objets  d'art,  including  miniatures,  carved  ivories 
and  amber,  a  fine  array  of  glass  and  antique 
Swedish  silver,  and  the  great  Sevres  service 
'i  770-71)  given  to  Gustavus  [II.  by  Louis  XV. 

Everyone  knows  at  least  something  of  the 
modern  fine  and  applied  arts  oi  Sweden,  which 
to  an  extenl  have  set  the  pace  for  the  craftsmen 
'ther  nation-.  Bu1  it  is  in  places  like  the 
Kungl.  Slottet  thai  we  are  reminded  of  the  historic 
background  oi  the  northern  kingdom,  whose  arts, 
however  much  from  time  to  time  they  have  been 
subject  to  outside  influences,  arc  now  experiencing 
50  remai  kable  a  national  renaissance. 

Since  I  wa  the  only  magazine  Editor  in  the 
British    cont  always   ex- 

cepting Mr,  (  ampbell  Dodgson,  who,  besides  his 


other  achievements,  graduates  in  that  sphere  by 

virtue  of  directing  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly 

—I  feel  justified  in  placing  these  impressions  at 

the  disposal  of  my  readers.     Though  there  is  so 
much  in  Sweden  to  interest  a  connoisseur,  Stock- 
holm alone  enshrines  a  wealth  of  material  for  the 
student  and  the  art  lover.     By  the  time  that  a 
visitor    has    tramped    round    twenty    or    thirty 
museums,  churches,  and  other  "  show  places,"  he 
will  need  a  fresh  store  of  energy  if  he  is  to  examine 
their  contents  at  all  closely.      In  this  article,  for 
instance,   I  cannot  do  more  than  indicate  a  few 
of  the  things  which  attracted  me  in  those  insti- 
tutions where  I,  personally,  spent  the  most  time. 
For    the    art    history    of    Sweden,    the    State ns 
Historiska  Museum  (whose  nucleus  was  formed  as 
long  ago  as  circa  1670)  and  the  Nationalmuseum 
provide  an  impressive  array  of  material,  ranging 
from  Palaeolithic  to  Modern  times.     This  is  the 
easier  to  study  in  sequence,  since  the  two  museums 
are  housed  together  in   one   building  on   Blasie- 
holmen  :    a  commendable   plan   which   has  been 
adopted  also  in  the  case  of  other  institutions,  to 
be  mentioned  later.     What  decorative  heights  the 
early  metalworkers  attained  are  demonstrated  in 
a    score    of    branches    in    the    Statens    Historiska 
Museum,   including    such    things    as    the   famous 
helmets    from    Vendel,    where    fourteen    graves 
yielded  the  remains  of  more  than  three  centuries 
of  the  same  race  {circa  a.d.  600-1000).     All  the 
bodies    were    completely    equipped,    and    buried, 
usually  in  long  boats,  with  their  horses  and  dogs. 
Yet  even  the  Vendel  head-pieces  must  give  place 
to  that  superb  iron  helmet  enriched  with  bronze 
(No.  hi.),  which,  dating  from  c.  700,  was  found, 
somewhat  to  the  south,  at  Valsgarde.     Originally 
the  hinged  and  tail-like  neck  defences  were  doubt- 
less backed  by  an  extension  of  the  leather  lining 
of  the  skull  piece  :    a  construction  which  would 
afford  a  certain  play  of  movement  to  the  wearer's 
head.     Swords  of  various  periods  demonstrate  the 
advanced  capability  and  unerring  taste  wherewith 
the  smiths  practised  inlaying,  or  otherwise  com- 
bining,   iron    with    precious    metals.     One    truly 
magnificent  brand  of  the  eleventh  century  (No. 
iv.),    with    bronze    and    silver-gilt    pommel    and 
guard,    and    gold    wire    grip,    is    specially    worth 
noting   by   those   British   critics   who   doubt    the 
ability  of  their  own   nation  to  produce  any  art 
worthy  the  name.     For  this  splendid  arm  from 
Skane  is  believed  to  be  of  English  manufacture. 
Sweden,    however,   readily   acknowledges   English 
influences,  when  they  occur,  as  the  official  descrip- 
tions  of   sundry  items  in   the   mediaeval   section 
testify. 

Nobody  interested  in  mediaeval  antiquities  could 
pass  some  helmets  :   more  especially  the  celebrated 
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Arnas  helm  (c.  1300),  which,  apart  from  its  archaeo- 
logical importance,  should  be  admired  for  its 
beauty  of  line.  Or,  among  textiles,  the  fifteenth- 
century  mitre  of  Bishop  Kettil  Karlsson  from 
Linkoping  Cathedral  :  a  magnificent  example, 
jewelled  and  set  with  circular  cloisonne  plaques 
of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

Furniture  collectors  will  be  attracted  by  the 
woodwork,  including  furniture  of  such  early  dates 
as  the  Kungsara  bench  of  c.  1100.  One  might 
add  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  dates  seem 
almost  incredibly  early,  considering  the  fragile 
construction  and  the  conservatism  which  is  some- 
times so  startlingly  apparent  in  Swedish  crafts- 
manship. Yet  Swedish  air  is  clean  and  pure, 
and,  maybe,  does  not  favour  the  decay  which  has 
robbed  England  of  so  much  of  her  really  ancient 
woodwork. 

There  is  so  much  in  these  galleries  of  the 
Statens  Historiska  Museum  that  even  the  Cabinet 
Royal  des  Medailles — a  numismatic  collection 
dating  back  to  1600  at  least — and  collection  of 
Flemish  retables,  so  fresh  in  their  colouring,  must 
pass  undescribed.  I  must,  however,  pause  briefly 
before  that  large  and  impressive  figure  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Xo.  v.)  which  dominates 
the  gallery  facing  the  main  entrance  of  the  mu- 
seum. This  figure,  with  its  gilding  and  poly- 
chromy  finely  preserved,  is  so  obviously  carved 
from  the  life  that  one  likes  to  think  that  its  late 
fifteenth-century  sculptor  took  as  his  model  some 
imperious  ecclesiastic  of  his  day.  It  is  attributed 
to  Bernt  Notke,  of  Liibeck,  whose  great  St.  George, 
finished  in  1489,  remains  in  the  historic  Storkyrkan, 
directly  behind  the  Castle. 

From  the  Renaissance  onwards,  Sweden's  debt 
to  continental  art  becomes  still  more  strongly 
marked.  An  instance  in  the  Xationalmuseum  is 
the  elaborately  inlaid  door,  dated  1629,  which, 
ordered  by  the  great  Swedish  Chancellor,  Axel 
Oxenstierna,  for  his  castle  of  Tido,  was  made  in 
Holland.  There  are  in  the  museum  divers  pieces 
by  the  French  maitres  ebenistes  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  well  as  "  Chippendale  "  and  David 
Roentgen.  Yet  local  talent  can  also  be  studied 
in  the  signed  work  of  Georg  Haupt  (fl.  1770- 
84),  accounted  Sweden's  foremost  cabinet-maker 
of  the  past  ;  in  Nils  Dahlen,  "  the  most  pro- 
minent cabinet-maker"  in  Stockholm,  1761-87; 
and  such  other  Stockholm  craftsmen  as  Haupt 's 
pupil,  G.  A.  Ditzinger  (fl.  1788),  L.  Nordin 
(fl.  c.  1752-86)  (see  No.  xi.),  Chr.  Linning 
(fl.  1744-79),  J.  Hultsten  (fl.  1773),  Gottlieb 
Iwersson  (fl.  1780),  and  J.  B.  E.  Masreliez  (1753- 
1801)  who  worked  for  the  Royal  Castle.  Finally 
may  be  mentioned  L.  W.  Lundelius  (1818-59), 
that  able  exponent  of  the  Late  Empire,  known  in 


Sweden  as   the   "  Karl   Johan,"    Style,   after  the 
founder  of  the  House  of  Bernadotte. 

Without  examining  the  other  ceramic  collections, 
we  max*  note  that  Swedish  faience  is  represented 
principally  by  the  factory  founded  by  Johann 
Wolff  in  1726,  and  transferred  to  Rorstrand,  near 
Stockholm.  Again  outside  influences  are  evident, 
but  they  do  not  detract  from  Rorstrand's  position 
as  the  "most  important  faience  factory  in  the 
North."  The  Marieberg  factory  founded  by  J.  E.  L. 
Ehrenreich  in  1758,  and  which  was  taken  over 
by  Rorstrand  in  1782,  derived  much  of  its  inspira- 
tion from  Strassburg  and  Marseilles.  Porcelain 
was  also  produced  at  Marieberg,  beginning,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  Berthevin  period  (1766-69), 
named  after  one  of  the  factorv's  directors. 
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Various  other  Swedish  factories,  or  factories  in 
places  closed  linked  with  Swede;!  Copenhagen 
cannot  be  omitted  here  are  represented.  So,  too, 
are  the  Kungsholms  Glass  Works,  founded  in  1676 
by  the  Italian.  G.  B.  Scapitta,  and  other  glass- 
producing  centres,  leading  up  to  the  magnificent 
and  completely  national  Swedish  product  of  to-day. 
As  1-  the  case  with  glass,  a  deal  of  silver  was 
imported  from  Germany,  though  the  Swedes  arc 
justly  interested  in  the 
numerous  local  manu- 
factures, many  of  which 
are  highly  ornamented. 

Pictures  and  drawings 
in  the  Nationalmuseum 
cover  a  variety  of 
schools,  far  the  weakest 
spot  being  the  tiny  sec- 
tion devoted  to  Britain 
—a  lapse  shared  by 
numerous  other  Euro- 
pean galleries.  But 
there  is  rich  interest  in 
many  other  directions 
— Boucher,  for  instance 
—  though  I  shall  scarce- 
ly do  more  than  allude 
in  this  place  to  the 
Rembrandts,  headed  by 
the  great  composition 
of  Claudius  Civil  is  fait 
jurer  aux  Bataves  de  se 
rev  alter  contre  les  Ro- 
mains,  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  so 
many  members  of  the 
Congres.  To  me  there 
was  a  great  satisfaction 
in     contemplating    the  No    viIL— sigrid 

Jeune  garcon  jouant  de       aged  eight  months  and 


la  flute  (Plate,  p.  323),  a  superlative  piece  of  "  cos- 
tume painting"  by  Judith  Leyster,  the  pupil  of 
Hals.  This  canvas  (0.73  by  0.62)  was  given  to 
the  Museum  by  the  Duke  of  Ostergotland,  after- 
wards King  Oscar  II.,  in  1871.  It  was  attributed 
first  to  Hals  and  then  to  Jan  de  Bray,  until  de 
Groot  found  Leyster's  monogram  on  it  in  1893. 
Considerable  opportunity  exists  here  for  study- 
ing works  of  the  Swedish  School,  including  the 

fine  display  of  portraits 
by  Alexander  Roslin 
(1718-93),  who  worked 
for  many  years  at  Paris, 
and  whose  Baroness  de 
X eubourg -  Cromiere 
(signed  and  dated  1756), 
with  powdered  hair  and 
a  pink  dress,  is  an  irre- 
sistibly charming  reali- 
sation of  une  belle  laide 
(Plate,  p.  293).  Another 
attractive  work  is  the 
Two  Dancing  Children, 
an  unfinished  group  on 
brown  canvas  by  the 
fashionable  Stockholm 
painter,  Lorentz  Pasch 
the  younger  (1733-1805) 
(Plate,  p.  335)-  The 
girl,  whose  forearms 
are  simply  laid  in  in 
blue,  wears  a  greeny- 
white  dress  trimmed 
with  red  and  laced  ;  the 
bov  is  in  red  and  white. 
How  much  such  a  pic- 
ture gains  by  being 
unfinished  may  be 
guessed  by  comparing 
nine  days,  may  9TH,   1613       it    with    some    of    the 
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stiffer  works  on  the  walls,  and  probably  even 
the  enormous  composition  of  The  Coronation 
of  King  Gustavus  III.  in  the  Storkyrkan  in 
Stockholm  benefits  from  the  same  fact.  Yet 
this  painting  by  Carl  Gustaf  Pilo  (c.  1712-13-1792) 
is,  in  its  way,  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
Nationalmuseum,  and  its  colour  is  movingly  sen- 
sitive and  tender.  Pilo  worked  in  Vienna,  Ger- 
many, and  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  in  his  native 
land,  where  he  was  among  the  most  conspicuous 
painters  of  his  time. 

In  considering  the  Swedish  School,  ever  so 
briefly,  one  must  not  forget  Niklas  Lafrensen, 
better  known  to  us,  from  the  estampes  galantes, 
as  Nicolas  Lavreince  the  younger  (1737-1807),  by 
whom  there  are  some  characteristic  drawings  in 
the  Nationalmuseum  ;  nor,  besides  Anders  Zorn, 
in  the  modern  section,  Bruno  Liljefors,  the  animal 
painter,  and  Carl  O.  Larsson,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  so  superbly  represented  by  his  portrait  of  his 
wife  and  her  baby.  Swedish  miniature  painting 
of  various  periods,  as  well  as  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, is  interestingly  exemplified  in  the  Wicander 
Collection,  which  has  gone  to  the  Nationalmuseum 
since  it  was  described  and  illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur  (September,  1923). 

For  an  intensive  study  of  Scandinavian  life  and 
crafts,  the  Nordiska  Museet  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  importance.  An  immense  collection 
of  everything  pertaining  to  social  life,  from  the 
peasantry  to  the  nobility,  it  presents,  not  only  a 
number  of  actual  rooms  removed  from  country  and 
town  houses  (see  No.  i.),  but  also  a  whole  series  of 
composite  apartments  illustrating  developments 
and  changes  of  furnishing  and  taste  from  the  six- 
teenth century  onwards.     In  many  exhibits  it  is 


possible  to  follow  the  long  lingering  of  mediaeval 
motifs  so  characteristic  of  the  peasant  crafts.  Cos- 
tume, too,  is  well  worth  studying  (e.g.  Nos.  ii.  and 
x.),  and  special  interest  attaches  to  the  actual 
bodice  worn  by  little  Sigrid  Oxenstierna,  as  de- 
picted in  an  anonymous  portrait  of  her  dated  1613 
(Nos.  viii.  and  ix.).  It  is  but  seldom  that  costume 
of  so  comparatively  early  a  date  can  be  precisely 
associated  with  a  contemporary  painting.  Even 
the  celebrated  trunk-hose  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  with  their  iconographical  history,  cannot 
be  more  than  some  three  years  earlier,  and  might 
be  three  years  later  (vide  F.  M.  Kelly,  in  The 
Connoisseur,  February,  1926,  pp.  69  et  seq.). 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  indicate  even  a  tithe 
of  the  material  in  this  remarkable  collection, 
which  is  situated  near  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Open  Air  Museum  on  the  Isle  of  Skansen,  where 
an  enterprising  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
serve the  actual  life  of  the  Swedish  countryside. 
In  typical  surroundings,  live  people  wearing  the 
traditional  dress,  in  dwellings  reproducing  the 
traditional  rustic  architecture,  and  with  even  a 
picked  selection  of  the  Swedish  fauna  in  their 
fenced  enclosures.  This  plein  air  museum  idea  has 
spread  elsewhere,  though  weather  and  other  con- 
ditions have  kept  it  out  of  Britain.  A  visit  to 
Stockholm  cannot  be  considered  complete  without 
a  visit  to  the  leafy  groves  of  Skansen. 

Under  one  roof  with  the  Nordiska  Museet  is  pre- 
served the  Kungl.  Livrustkammaren,  or  Royal 
Armoury  and  Wardrobe,  founded  in  its  present 
form  by  Gustavus  Adolphus — "  The  Lion  of  the 
North  "-in  1627.  Though  not  displayed  in  its 
entirety,  this  comprises  a  series  of  relics  of  the  ut- 
most   interest    and    importance  :     the    armours, 
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Royalties  from  the  Vasas  to  the  Bernadottes.  The 
arms  and  armour  shown  are  mostly  of  the  first 
quality,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  Mirpa^  for 
sheer  elegance  of  line  the  coroneted  burgonet  of 
Gustavus  Vasa  (No.  vi.)*  Of  his  grandson,  the 
illustrious  Gustavus  Adolphus,  there  is  an  amaz- 
ing array  of  costumes,  as  also  of  the  latter's 
nephew,  Karl  X.,  some  being  in  a  surprisingly 
fresh  condition.  But  popular  interest  will  always 
centre  in  the  bullet-riddled  buff-coat  in  which 
Gustavus  Adolphus  met  his  death  at  Liitzen,  and 
-an  interesting  example  of  seventeenth-century 
taxidermy — the  actual  charger  ridden  by  him  on 
that  fateful  day.  Here  also  are  the  uniform  worn 
by  another  great  Swedish  warrior,  Karl  XII.,  when 
he  fell  at  Fredrikshald  in  the  winter  of  1718  ; 
the  wide  panniered  wedding  gown  of  Queen 
Sofia  Magdalena  (1766)  ;  the  masquing  dress  in 
which  Gustavus 
III.  was  assassi- 
nated at  the 
Stockholm  Opera 
House  in  1792  ; 
the  long  waisted 
uniform  coat  of 
Karl  XIV.  Johan, 
progenitor  of  the 
Reigning  Dynas- 
ty. There  is  no 
exaggerating  the 
fascination  of  a 
visit  to  this  col- 
lection, though 
it  may  be  use- 
fully prefaced  by 
making  the  trip 
to  Uppsala, 
where,  in  the 
Domkyrkan,  can 
be  seen  the 
"  Golden  Robe," 
associated  with 
MargaretaValde- 
marsdotter,  the 
"  Union  Queen" 
(d.  1412) :  the 
sole  example  of  a 
mediaeval  lady's 
dress  known  to 
have  survived  in 
Northern  Eu- 
rope. There  are 
also  preserved 
the  ( lothes  of 
the<  ounts  Sture, 
assinated  at 
I  fppsala Castle  in 
1507:  mosl  inter- 
1  sting  garments: 


*  S<-'     I  111     ■ 

Vpril, 


XI.       MEDAL     (   M'.IM   1      MADI      BY 
ULRIKA  s\\  1. dish 

N  \  1  ion  VLMUSEUM, 


high  collared  doublets  with  pockets  in  the  "skirt" 

at  the  waist;  full  breeches  with  cod-pieces  intact. 
******* 

Birger  Jarl's  gilded  effigy  lies  in  perpetual  repose 
on  a  cenotaph  erected  outside  the  new  Stadshttset 
at  Stockholm,  that  magnificent  interpretation  of 
traditional  architecture  combined  with  modern 
inspiration.  He  faces  across  the  waters  to  the 
Parliament  House,  or  Riksdagshuset,  where  the 
Congres  had  its  headquarters,  and  thence  to  the 
Kungl.  Slottet,  where  his  successors  rule.  He  rises 
again  in  bronze  before  the  Riddarholmskyrkan — 
just  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Castle,  across 
another  of  Stockholm's  bridges,  and  by  way  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Palace  of  the  Knights — the 
Riddarhuset.  The  Riddavholmskyrkan  is  the 
"  Westminster  Abbey  "  of  the  Swedish  Capital. 
There,  midst  banners,  and  trophies,  and  armours, 
midst  the  overlapping  heraldic  plates  of  the  Order 

of  the  Seraphim, 
rest  the  bodies  of 
Gustavus  Adol- 
phus and  many 
other  monarchs. 
The  armour  en- 
thusiast, fresh 
from  gloating 
over  the  Livntst- 
kammareri s  bur- 
gonet in  its  cover 
embroideredwith 
seed  pearls,  will 
linger  before  a 
case  containing 
a  comb  morion, 
also  in  a  cover, 
worked  with  gold 
thread.  But  my 
final  impression 
of  the  church  is 
that  of  the  floor, 
paved  with  grave 
slabs,  but  some- 
times exposing 
low  hummocks  of 
the  actual  granite 
on  which  the  fane 
is  built.  Among 
the  most  modern 
of  these  slabs 
there  is  a  heavy 
metal  plate,  clos- 
ing the  entrance 
to  a  vault  beneath 
the  chapel  of  Karl 
XIV.  Johan  and 
his  kindred  : — 


//  .   SACRO   .  HOC   . 
LOCO  RESUR- 

RECTIONEM  .  EX- 
PECTANT .  DEFUNI  1  1 
/  .  DE  .  REGIA  . 
GENTE  .  ,.'  .  BERNA- 
nOTTE     .    // 


I        NORDIN     FOR      QUEEN      LOUISA 

Ml  I)    IK, 11  1  1   I-  NTH    CKNTl'RY 
s  fO<   KIKll   \l 
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BARONESS    DE   NEUBOURG-CROMIERE 

BY  ALEXANDER  KOSLIN,  1756 

In  the  Nationalmuseum,  Stockholm 
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MARKING  ANOMALIES  OF  SILVER  PLATE 
IN  THE  18th  CENTURY 


By  FREDERICK  BRADBURY,  F.S.A. 


THE  coffee  pot  and  stand  illustrated  in 
Nos.  iii.  and  iv.  are  of  interest  in  that 
they  not  only  clearly  demonstrate  the 
somewhat  perfunctory  nature  of  Hall  Marking 
undertaken  at  the  London  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  also  as  a  demonstration  of  the  dummy  Hall 
Marking  persisted  in  by  the  old  Sheffield  platers 
at  that  time. 

The  three  marks  clearly  discernible  on  both 
the  silver  coffee  pot  and  salver  are  specimens  of 
those  which,  at  this  period,  the  London  gold- 
smiths so  constantly  complained  about,  as  being 
struck  on  contemporary  and  silver-plated  ware 
(Nos.  i.  and  ii.).  Nevertheless,  these  two  articles 
were  actually  assayed  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
as  the  production  of  Jacob  Marsh  whose  initial 
punch  they  bear,  without  previously  obliterating 
the  three  marks  of  J.  Hoyland,  a  Sheffield  silver 
plater,   who  obviously  had  made  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  1773,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  make  exhaustive 
enquiries  concerning  the  conduct  of  Hall  Marking 
in  general.  It  reported  :—  '  That  the  manufac- 
turers of  plated  wares  had  by  that  time  become 
so  proficient,  that  they  resembled  silver  so  closely 
it  was  very  difficult  to  tell  the  difference.     They 


impressed  marks  thereon  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wares  were  made  to  look  like  real  plate 
marked  at  an  Assay  Office." 

However,  these  two  specimens  of  the  Sheffield 
plater's  craft  were  actually  produced  in  sterling 
silver.  At  that  time,  the  Sheffield  silversmiths 
were  petitioning  for  an  Assay  Office  of  their  own, 
and  those  of  them  who  were  summoned  before 
this  Committee  retaliated  by  urging  that  "  their 
work  had  been  injured  at  the  London  Goldsmiths 
Hall  by  scraping,  and  the  scrapers  could  show 
favour  where  they  thought  fit."  William  Hancock, 
of  Sheffield,  by  the  advice  of  his  polisher,  went 
to  Goldsmiths'  Hall  "  and  gave  some  drink  to 
the  Assay  master  and  scraper,"  since  when  he 
had  observed  his  plate  had  been  less  damaged. 
Mr.  F.  Spilsbury,  himself  a  London  silversmith, 
also  stated  "  he  had  found  it  necessary  on  several 
occasions  to  treat  the  workmen  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall  with  drink,  and  when  his  plate  had  been 
objected  to,  he  had  known  those  difficulties 
removed  by  giving  liquor  at  the  Hall.  It  was 
also  proved  that  silver  had  been  passed  thereat 
for  Assay  2  dwts.  worse  than  standard." 

Finally,  J.  Hoyland,  whose  marks  appear  on 
the  examples  illustrated,  employed  an  agent  to 
buy  some  pieces  of  silver  which  bore  the  marks 


NO.         II. DATE  LETTER         (lj6j), 

leopard's  HEAD  CROWNED,  AND  LION 
STRUCK  AT  THE  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS' 
HALL  ON  INVERTED  SIDE  OF  COFFEE  POT 
STAND  MADE  BY  J.  HOYLAND,  OF 
SHEFFIELD    (SEE   NO.    IV.)  ALSO  TWO 

MARKS       OF       JOHN        HOYLAND       UNOB- 
LITERATED,     AND     ONE     PARTLY     SO     BY 
BEING         OVERSTRUCK         WITH         JACOB 
MARSH'S    PUNCH 


NO.       I. PUNCHES       FROM       FRONT       OF 

COFFEE    POT    (NO.    III.)  STRUCK    AT 

THE  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS*  HALL  : 
LION,  LEOPARD'S  HEAD  CROWNED, 
AND       DATE       LETTER        (I767)    |  \l  so 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    J.     HOYLAND'S    MARK, 
THRICE    REPEATED 

ON      RIGHT  :        JACOB      MARSH'S      PUNCH 

STRUCK  ON  BASE  OF  HOYLAND'S  COFFEE 

POT 
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oi  London  workmanship  and  also  of  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  "and  they  being  submitted  to  the  Assayer 
at  the  Mint  .  .  .  were  found  to  be  i.ldwts.  to 
i   oz.   16  dwts.  worse  than  standard." 

After  hearing  the  evidence  of  both  sides,  the 
Committee  decided  that  "  dummy  hall  marking 

plated  goods  by  the  Sheffield  makers  must 
i  ease,  "  as,  if  the  practice  shall  not  be  restrained, 
many  frauds  and  impositions  may  be  committed 
noon  the  public."  Consequently  when  they 
granted  the  Sheffield  silversmiths  their  charter, 
later  on  in  the  year  1773,  this  form  of  marking 
was  prohibited.  It  was  enacted  "  that  in  future 
no  marks  whatever  were  to  appear  on  articles 
plated  with  silver."  (This  regulation  held  good 
until  the  year  1784,  when  after  repeated  petitions 


had  failed,  another  Act  was  introduced  allowing 
certain  marks  to  be  struck  on  silver-plated  goods 
which  in  no  way  were  to  resemble  the  silver 
Hall  Marks.)  Finally,  they  stated  :  "  Your  com- 
mittee further  observed  that  it  appears  to  them 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  said  Assay  offices 
have  been  and  are  now  conducted  that  they 
are  liable  to  many  abuses  and  impositions  .  .  . 
and  that  some  further  checks  and  regulations 
are  necessary  to  be  made  in  and  over  the  said 
offices,  besides  those  provided  by  the  laws  now 
in  being." 

The  Committee's  recommendations,  howevr, 
were  not  carried  out,  except  as  regards  the  veto 
on  striking  marks  on  plated  wares.  The  only  gen- 
eral Act  passed  was  the  statute  repealing  capital 


DE   BY  J.   HOYLAND,  MM. I  I  !l  I  D  ASSAYED 

'   ,      B]    HUNG    IN]  1  1  "i     ;         CHOI      I      M  VRSH 
ro  MR.   W.   P      I '.1 1  1  ill  11 
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punishment,  and 
substituting 
transportation, 
for  offences  in 
connection  with 
infringement  of 
Assay  Offices' 
laws. 

After  the  Shef- 
field silversmiths 
hadattained  their 
object,  viz.,  the 
establishment  of 
a  local  Assay 
Office  in  1773, 
there  appears  to 
have  been  con- 
siderable j  ealousy 
at  the  London 
Goldsmiths'Hall. 
For  years  they 
had  been  re- 
ceiving the  mar- 
king fees  from 
both  the  Lon- 
don silversmiths 
and  those  at 
Sheffield  for  the 
assaying  of  silver 
candlesticks,  the 

majority  of  which  had  been  manufactured  in 
Sheffield,  and  consequently  the  establishment  of 
a  local  office  deprived  them  of  a  considerable 
source  of  income. 


NO.    IV. STAND    FOR   NO.   III.  ALSO    BY    HOYLAND  MOUNT    AND 

BASE   STRUCK    CONJOINTLY    FROM    ONE    DIE  ASSAYED   AT   GOLDSMITHS' 

HALL,      LONDON,      I  767,      BEARING     INITIAL     PUNCH     OF      J.      MARSH      (SEE 

NO.    II.)  BELONGING    TO    MR.    W.    P.     BELK,    SHEFFIELD 


It  is  conceiv- 
able that,  pre- 
vious to  that 
date,  a  London 
silversmith 
might  have  con- 
sidered it  legiti- 
mate to  strike 
his  punch  over 
that  of  the  Shef- 
field manufac- 
turer ;  though 
subsequent  to 
the  year  1773,  it 
must  surely  have 
become  illegal  for 
the  London  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  to 
efface  and  impose 
their  own  im- 
prints over  those 
of  the  Sheffield 
Assay  Office. 
Nevertheless , 
these  were  the 
methods  of  mar- 
king frequently 
resorted  to  until 
early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
This  overmarking  was  not  only  carried  out  at 
the  London  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  but  at  times  even 
at  the  Edinburgh  Assay  Office,  as  witnessed  by 
the  illustrations  here  shown  :— 


INSTANCES  OF  OVERMARKING  OF  SILVER  ASSAYED  AT  THE  SHEFFIELD  ASSAY  OFFICE 

PI^SVl  £g  ©  ©  rhomas  Damanl  of  Lon- 
don, overstriking  J.  Parsons  &  Co.'s  mark, 
1782. 


^  §3   Jonn  Carter,  of  London,  over- 


GHH!)  I 

striking  J.  Winter  &  Co.'s  punch,  and  the  London 

Goldsmiths'   Hall  those  of  Sheffield  Assay  Office, 

1775  • 

Effi^    §P     ©      ®    R.  Carter,  D.  Smith  and 

R.  Sharp,  of  London,  overstriking  J.  Parsons  and 

Co.'s   Mark,    and    the    London    Goldsmiths'    Hall 

those  of  Sheffield  Assay  Office,  1778. 

S0^g    ®    @    gj    John   Schofield,  of  London,  overstriking  H.  Tudor's  mark,  1779 


E22E^S3(®\®a©  Win,  Robertson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, overstriking  J.  Green  &  Co.'s  mark  at 
Edinburgh,  1790,  an  instance  of  Edinburgh  Assay 
Office  overstriking  Sheffield  Assay  Office  Marks. 


SHEFFIELD     PLATERS'    (SO-CALLED)     DUMMY    HALL    MARKS    (1758-1772) 

(Of  which  the  London  Silversmiths  complained  "  as  too  closely  resembling  silver  assay  marks." 


©  HEE3  S3     Thomas  Law. 
m mm\     Henry  Tudor. 


tftffttf 


Matthew  Fenton. 
Unidentified. 
Unidentified. 
Unidentified. 


fc3S  hSS  sSJ  , 
0  008      ' 

John  Hoyland. 

m  mm 

Boulton  &  Fothergill 

(of  Birmingham). 
John  Winter. 
Richard  Morton. 

mmmm 

no  ® 

Morton  &  Co. 
Ashford  Ellis  &  Co. 
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ON  IDENTIFYING  MINIATURES 

By  BASIL  S.  LONG 


XO.    I. SIR   ARUNDEL  TALBOT  BY  ISAAC  OLIVER  I596 

THE  question  of  art  criticism,  in  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  distinguishing  of  the  works 
of  one  painter  from  those  of  another,  is 
something  of  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated  observer, 
who  is  apt  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  the 
expert's  pronouncements.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  illustrate  critical  methods  as  applied 
to  miniatures. 

At  first  glance,  a  collection  of  miniatures  may 
appear  rather  confusing.  On  account  of  their 
small  and  somewhat  similar  dimensions,  they  may 
look  much  alike.  Unless,  therefore,  the  student's 
ight  is  very  keen  at  close  quarters,  the  first 
desideratum  is  a  magnifying  glass,  as  it  makes  it 
much  easier  to  appreciate  differences  of  style.  The 
illustrations  to  this  article  are  all  from  enlarged 
photographs  of  miniatures,  thus  giving  somewhat 
'In-  sam  !  the  miniatures  were  inspected 

with  a  b 

A  portion    of    a    full-length 

miniature  by  Nicholas  Hilliard  (1547-   1619),  the 
in-t  great  English-born  miniature  portrail  painter, 


appears  in  No.  ii.  It  is  on  fine  parchment  stuck  on 
card.  There  is  a  minimum  of  shading  in  the  face  ; 
the  dot-like  eyes  under  their  thin  eyelids  are 
prominent  in  the  almost  colourless  face.  The  hair 
is  treated  in  a  characteristic  manner.  The  manner 
of  Isaac  Oliver  (died  1617),  a  pupil  of  Nicholas 
Hilliard,  is  exemplified  in  No.  i.  Here,  too,  the 
shading  of  the  face  is  slight,  but  there  is  more 
line  in  the  hair,  and  the  eyes  have  not  the  same 
effect. 

Skipping  a  century,  we  come  to  No.  iii.,  a 
miniature  by  Christian  Richter  (1678-1732),  a 
Swede  who  worked  in  England.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding examples,  this  miniature  is  on  parchment 
stuck  on  card.  The  face  is  conceived  in  the 
Kneller-Dahl  manuer.  The  eyes  are  large  ;  the 
nose  somewhat  sculpturesque.  The  most  definite 
characteristic  of  Richter's  style  is,  however,  the 
small,  falling  brush-stroke,  which  is  sometimes 
distinguishable  even  on  the  eyeballs  of  his  sitters. 

The  remaining  examples  have  been  selected 
from  the  work  of  some  of  the  best-known  minia- 
turists who  flourished  in  the  golden  period  of  the 
art,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

No.  vii.,  a  Portrait  of  a  Man,  is  a  typical  minia- 
ture by  Jeremiah  Meyer,  R.A.  (1735-89),  an  artist 
of  German  birth  who  lived  in  England,  and  is 
buried  beside  Gainsborough  at  Kew.  Meyer's 
work  can  here  be  recognised  by  the  bold  cross- 
hatching  on  the  face,  the  shaping  of  the  base  of  the 
nose,  the  sunk-back  effect  of  the  eyes,  the  lines 
in  the  hair,  and  the  thick  opaque  white  touches 
on  the  stock. 

No.  x.,  a  portrait  of  Master  Robert  Gordon,  which 
belongs  to  Lord  Biddulph,  is  a  delightful  childhood 
study,  painted  in  the  1790's  by  John  Barry,  whose 
excellent  work  is  hardly  known  even  to  collectors. 
John  Barry  must  not  be  confused  with  his  con- 
temporary, James  Barry,  R.A.,  who  executed  the 
wall-paintings  at  the  Society  of  .Arts.  His  charac- 
teristic falling  brush-stroke  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able even  in  the  enlargement  of  this  example, 
but  his  method  of  outlining  the  eyes  will  be  seen 
to  be  quite  different  from  that  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations of  other  artists'  work,  and  the  kink  which 
he  usually  put  in  the  eyebrows  is  easily  noticeable. 
Also  In-  Barry,  No.  xi.,  a  head  of  John  Walker, 
the  actor  and  elocutionist,  shows  the  painter's 
falling  stroke  on  nose,  chin  and  background,  again 
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the  kink  in  the  eyebrows,  and  the  curious  outlining 
of  the  eyes.  The  dimpled  chin  and  the  softened 
contour  of  the  coat  may  also  be  noted. 

No.  v.,  a  portrait  of  little  Dorothy  Capper,  by 
John  Smart  (1741  ?-i8ii),  whom  some  regard  as 
the  greatest  English  miniaturist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  shows  that  his  brush-strokes  are  so  minute 
and  finely  blended  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able even  under  the  lens.  Smart  almost  always 
gave  his  sitters  lines  under  the  eyes,  even  when 
they  were  children  or  young  women.  Note  how 
different  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  are  from  those 
in  Barry's  miniatures. 

A  rather  early  example  (1786)  bv  Sampson 
Towgood  Roch,  or  Roche  (1759-1847)  occurs  in 
No.  iv.  Roch  was  an  Irishman  who  worked  at 
Bath.  Here  the  lines  under  the  eyes — very 
different  from  those  in  Smart's  work — and  the 
incipient  smile  are  characteristic.  The  flesh  is 
painted  with  transparent  colour,  but  the  dress  is 
opaque.  Roch  was  deaf  and  dumb  ;  so  was 
Richard  Crosse  (1742-1810),  whose  self-portrait 
is  shown  in  Xo.  xiii.  Notice  in  this  example  the 
lines  in  the  hair,  the  soft  touch  in  the  painting 
of  the  face,  and  the  slightly  broken  effect  of  the 
pigment  in  certain  places,  such  as  the  edge  of  the 
face  on  the  spectator's  right. 

In  Xo.  vi.,  a  brilliant  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gillespie, 
by  George  Engleheart  (1 750-1829),  may  be  noted 
this  artist's  strong  contrasts  and  the  powerful, 
living  effect  of  the  eyes.  The  face  is  largely 
painted  with  a  diagonal  stroke  running  downwards 
from  right  to  left  :  the  little  touch  in  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  is  characteristic,  as  is  the  crisp  effect 
of  the  drapery,  which  is  obtained  by  shading  and 
by  touches  of  opaque  white.  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  (Xo.  viii.)  is  also  by  Engleheart,  but  dates 
from  some  years  later.  Here  again  we  have 
strong  contrasts,  a  similar  effect  of  the  eves,  and 
the  little  touch  in  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  The 
diagonal  stroke  is  very  pronounced  on  the  back- 
ground. 

A  splendid  example  of  Andrew  PUmer's  work 
is  seen  in  Xo.  ix.  Plimer  (1763-1S371  nearlv 
always  gave  his  sitters  a  long  nose.  The  long 
lines  in  the  hair  and  the  cross-hatching  on  parts 
of  the  background  are  typical  of  his  manner.  If 
these  points  are  compared  with  the  preceding 
examples  it  will  be  seen  how  Plimer's  style  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  arti-ts. 

No.  xiv.  is  by  Andrew  Plimer's  brother,  Xa- 
thaniel  Plimer  (d.  1^2.2?-.  Their  earliest  work> 
have  much  in  common,  but  their  later  ones,  though 
unsigned,  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other. 
There  is  much  stippling  (or  dotting  1  in  Xathaniel 
Plimer's  miniatures,  and  this  feature  is  obvious 
in  the  face  of  Xo.  xiv.  ;    it  gives  his  miniatures 


a  soft  effect.  Often  he  emphasise-  the  eye- 
lashes. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
English  miniature  painters — Richard  Cosway, 
R.A.  (1742-1821),  who  executed  in  1790  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chinnal  Porter  (No.  xii.). 
Here  every  touch  is  soft  ;  there  is  no  hardness, 
as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  Barrv's  portrait  of 
John  Walker.  The  beautiful  treatment  of  the 
hair,  the  hatching  on  the  face,  the  facile  repre- 
sentation of  the  white  draperv,  are  all  characteris- 
tic of  Cosway's  work,  as  is  the  contour  of  the 
chin,  formed  of  long  lines  with  little  cross- 
touches. 

William  Wood  (1768  r-1809),  who  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  work  of  Coswav,  is  represented  by 
Xo.  xv.  The  peculiar  lining  under  the  eves  occurs 
in  many  of  his  miniatures  ;  the  hatching  of  the 
face  is  also  frequently  distinctive,  and  one  of  the 
most  common  features  of  his  later  work  is  the 
dotting  on  the  background,  which  is  also  partly 
made  up,  like  some,  but  not  all,  of  Coswav's  back- 
grounds, of  short  brush-strokes  ending  in  a  tiny 
blob  of  thicker  paint. 


NO.    II. A    GENTLEMAN 


BV     NICHOLAS    MILLIARD 
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NO.      \         MASTER     ROBERT     GORDON 
BY    JOHN    BARRY 
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On  Identifying  Miniatures 


No.     XVII. PORTRAIT    OF    A    GENTLEMAN 

BY    GEORGE    CHINNERY,     1803 

No.  xvi.  is  by  Samuel  Shelley  (1750  ?-i8o8), 
whose  best  work  is  charming  and  graceful.  His 
method  somewhat  resembles  that  of  oil  painting, 
as  the  brush-strokes  blend  to  a  great  extent  with 
each  other.  The  student  of  his  miniatures  will 
soon  perceive  that  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  and 
eyelids  is  one  of  the  most  easily  recognised  charac- 
teristics of  his  work. 

Some  artists  worked  in  more  than  one  style, 
and  their  work  is  correspondingly  difficult  to 
identify.  Nos.  xvii.  and  xviii.  are  signed  exam- 
ples, dated  respectively  1803  and  1700,  by  George 
Chinnery  (1774-1852).  In  No.  xviii.  the  separate 
touches  of  the  brush  can  be  seen  and  the  treatment 
of  the  face,  with  its  hatching  and  cheek-contours, 
suggests  that  the  artist  was  influenced  by  the 
manner  of  Cosway.  This  miniature  is  painted  on 
card.  On  the  contrary,  No.  xvii.,  which  is  on 
ivory,  is  painted  something  like  an  oil  picture,  as 
the  brush-strokes  blend  so  as  to  be  almost  indis- 


tinguishable from  each  other.  One  of  the  few 
features  which  these  two  miniatures  by  Chinnery 
have  in  common  is  the  characteristic  shadow  under 
the  nose. 

It  is  by  such  methods  of  examination  and 
comparison  that  one  may  learn  to  detect  the 
styles  of  different  artists,  though  the  manner  of 
some  of  the  lesser  miniaturists  is  hardly  dis- 
tinctive enough  to  enable  their  works  to  be 
recognised  easily. 

All  the  illustrations  to  this  article,  except  No.  x, 
are  taken  from  examples  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which  contains  the  best  public 
collection  of  British  miniatures,  consisting  partly 
of  bequests  housed  in  various  parts  of  the  building. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  this  subject 
further  will  find  in  Rooms  101  and  102  twenty- 
four  enlarged  and  annotated  photographs  of 
miniatures  exhibited  near  the  originals  from  which 
they  are  taken. 


NO.     XVIII.        Kl  1/  \r,K  III.     LADY    TUITE 
BY    GEORGE    CHINNERY,     [796 
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No.     I.     -SWEDISH     BEDSTEAD    OF    THIRTEENTH -CENTURY    TYPI  INSCRIBED    XAS    AND    DATED     I  734 

AT    Till      IIME    OF    MANUFACTURE  FROM     L.AM&ANDS,    FAKS    HARAD,    SkXnE 

IN    THE    NORDISKA    MUSEET,    STOCKHOLM 


FIVE    HUNDRED    YEARS    LATE  ! 
A    Swedish    Bedstead 
By     FRED     ROE,    R.I. 


IN  divers  parts  of  England  are  located  certain 
church  coffers  "I  so  early  an  age  that  some 
of  them  may  well  approach  the  latter  end  of 
the  Norman  period.  Londoners  need  not  k<> 
farthei  afield  than  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Little 
1  anfield,  in  Essex  (No.  ii.),  to  seek  out  specimens 
which  have  points  in  common  with  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  earliesl  arc  mostly  without  incised 
decoration,  bul  others  belonging  to  the  first  half 
"I  the  thirteenth  century  have  their  fronts  carved 
with  whorls  and  geometrical  patterns,  accurately 
•nt  with  the  aid  of  <  om  nd    e1  squares. 

"  the  lov  :  thi     tiles,  or  uprights,  have 

I   -    often    the 

are    01  mnd    to    possess 

=emi  <  in  nlai   perforatio  I  with  a  shaft. 

'I  he  <  ustom   ol    in<  i  ing   whorls   and    ?eometri<  a] 


roundels  reappeared  in  both  the  fifteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  but  the  ponderous  early 
type  of  build  and  the  peculiar  outline  associated 
with  it  vanished  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
never  to  return  in  England.  What  form  the 
ci  instruction  of  bedsteads  took  there  at  so  remote 
a  date  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  no  examples  prior 
to  the  fifteenth  century  remain  to  us,  and  even 
Matthew  Paris,  with  all  his  striving  for  fidelity, 
cannol  enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  "  set  up"  may  have  been  in  a 
common  form.  Let  us  take  a  coffer  of  the 
Canfield  type  and  invert  it,  and  we  have  a  fairly 
close  analogy  to  the  bedstead  in  the  Nordiska 
Mliseet,   at    Stockholm   (No.  i.). 

This   interesting   exhibit,    so    purely    mediaeval 
in    type,    is    in    the    Swedish    Peasantry    Section. 


■oS 


A   Swedish  Bedstead 


Room  2,  devoted  to  objects  from  Skane.  The 
bedstead  is  of  ordinary  size.,  and  its  build,  joinery, 
and  decoration  all  approximate  to  work  produced 
in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  bedstead  is  dated  in  Roman 
numerals,  MDCCXXXIIII  [1734],  beneath  which 
are  incised  the  initials  "  N  A  S."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  inscription  is  of  the  same 
date  as  the  ornamentation  ;  the  arrangement  of 
the  roundels  on  the  stiles  and  the  accompanying 
punctured  strings  testify  to  that.  The  potent 
curiosity  lies  in  the  fact  that  here  we  have  a 
household  piece  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
might  have  stepped  straight  out  of  an  age  when 
Finland  was  barely  subdued  and  Christianised, 
and  when  the  Confederacy  of  Barons  was  making 
itself  a  nuisance  to  Henry  HI-  of  England,  into 
the  degenerate  years  when  the  squabbles  of  the 
"  Caps"  and  the  "  Hats  "  were  about  to  convulse 
Swedish  Politics.  The  conservatism  of  certain 
aspects  of  Scandinavian  arts  and  crafts  could 
not  be  better  exemplified  than  in  this  singular 
piece,    which,    however,    belongs    to    a    type    of 


bedstead  of  which  other  examples  exist  in  those 
parts.  Some  years  ago  I  was  shown  a  Scandinavian 
porringer  which  was  asserted  to  be  of  early 
medieval  origin.  Beside  this  were  two  others 
which  bore  dates  in  the  eighteen-seventies.  It 
would  have  required  a  very  practised  eye  to 
determine  any  marked  difference  between  either 
the  outline  or  the  decoration  of  any  of  them. 
The  same  motif  was  observable  throughout. 

A  little  piece  of  domestic  history  may  be 
suspected  from  a  glance  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bedstead,  where  the  carved  roundel  is  partlv 
covered  by  the  upright.  The  original  owner,  or 
one  of  his  successors,  may  possibly  have  trans- 
ported his  household  to  another  farm,  and  the 
bedstead,  in  this  case  a  movable  one,  went  with 
his  belongings.  Being  a  few  inches  too  long  for 
a  recess  in  the  living  room  which  was  its  most 
convenient  location,  it  was  accordingly  shortened 
to  accommodate  itself  to  its  new  environment, 
and  was  perhaps  vised  by  a  person  of  lesser 
stature  than  the  one  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended. 


NO.    II. ENGLISH    COFFER 


THIRTEENTH    CENTURY 


IN    LITTLE    CANFIELD    CHURCH,    ESSEX 


Invert  this  illustration  and  note  the  general  resemblance  to  the  bed  in  No.  i. 
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THE  HUNTINGTON  CHELSEA  VASES 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


THOSE   many   experiments    by   the   English 
potters   of   the  eighteenth   century   to   dis- 
cover the  secret  of  the  Oriental  translucent 
ware  resulted  in  a  plethora  of  different  kinds  of 
porcelain,  varying  in  their  ingredients,  and  in  this 
respect    ranging    themselves    into    four    distinct 
types.     True  porcelain  or  hard  paste,  known  to 
the    Chinese  for  nearly   a   millennium,   was   first 
produced    in    England    by    William    Cookworthy 
some  time  before  1768,  when 
he  took  out  a  patent  for  his 
rediscover}-.     This,  however, 
had    been    preceded    by    the 
evolution   of  three   types   of 
soft   paste  porcelain.        The 
earliest    of    these,    in    which 
glassy    frit    formed    an    im- 
portant   ingredient,    was    an 
imitation  of  French  soft  paste 
porcelain,  but  it  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  other  forms  of 
soft  paste  in  which  soapstone 
and  calcined  bones  were  re- 
spectively substituted  for  the 
glass. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  on 
the  Continent  hard  paste 
porcelain  has  almost  com- 
pletely superseded  the  softer 
variety,  in  England  the  re- 
verse has  been  the  case  ;  and 
the  staple  porcelain  of  the 
country  is  now  bone  china, 
which  is  china  made  with  the 
ingredients  of  hard  porcelain 
rendered  softer  by  the  addi- 
tion of  bone  ash.  The 
reasons  for  this  choice  are 
numerous.  The  bone  china  is  lighter  in  weight 
than  true  porcelain  ;  it  has  a  tenderer  and  softer 
quality,  and  the  colour  applied  to  it  sinks  into 
the  ware  instead  of  remaining  entirely  on  the 
surfai  e,  as  with  hard  paste. 

I"  two  London  establishments  at 

Bow  and  Chelsea  were  the  first   to  manufacture 

porcelain    with    commercial    success.     They    both 

••■'I    by    produ<  porcelain 

lar   in   character   to    l  of1    paste,    but, 
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NO.      I. ONE     OF     A     PAIR      OF     VASES     WITH 

PIERCED   COVERS  AND  NECKS    AND   MODIFIED 
SCROLL     HANDLES    AND    BASES 


while  at  Bow  a  bone  china  compound  was  sub- 
stituted for  this  as  early  as  1748,  at  Chelsea  a 
.similar  change  was  not  made  until  about  ten  years 
later.  This  alteration  of  the  paste  synchronised 
with  the  beginning  of  the  gold  anchor  period  of  the 
Chelsea  factory,  which  in  many  respects  may  be 
regarded  as  its  era  of  highest  achievement.  For 
though  among  its  earlier  productions  there  are 
numerous  examples  which  can  be  held  to  possess 
greater  aesthetic  merit,  the 
rich  colours  and  gilding,  the 
fine  painting  and  exuberant 
form  and  ornament  which 
characterise  the  more  elabo- 
rate achievements  during  the 
last  period  of  Chelsea  as  an 
independent  factory,  consti- 
tute a  superb  technical  tri- 
umph. It  is  the  work  of 
this  period  which  is  seen  in 
the  exceptionally  representa- 
tive group  of  vases  collected 
by  the  late  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton.  These  vases  are  now 
in  the  Art  Gallery  and  Library 
founded  by  Mr.  Huntington 
at  San  Marino,  California,  and 
though  individual  specimens 
may  be  matched  elsewhere, 
the  collection  as  a  whole  con- 
stitutes what  is  perhaps  the 
finest  representation  of  this 
particular  phase  of  Chelsea 
porcelain  that  can  be  seen. 
The  collection  is  limited  in 
its  range,  illustrating  as  it 
does  only  a  single  phase  of 
Chelsea  work,  and  that  hardly 
of  a  typical  character,  for 
these  ornate  and  costlv  vases  were  not  among  the 
orthodox  productions  of  the  factory,  but  must 
have  been  mainly  made  to  order  for  special  clients. 
While  most  of  the  examples  represent  the  exu- 
berance oi  the  extreme  rococo  style,  a  few  of  them 
illustrate  the  neo  classicalism  which  began  to 
appear  just  anterior  to  the  purchase  of  the  factory 
by  William  I  >uesbury,  of  Derby. 

The  work  in  the  extreme  rococo  style  included 
in    the    Huntington    collection   owes   much   of   its 
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NO.    II. PAIR    OF    VASES    SHOWING    LOOPED    SCROLLS,    ROCOCO    BASES,    FLORAL    AND    BIRD    PANELS,    AND    COVERS 

AND    NECKS    PERFORATED    IN    SCROLL    FORM 


ALL  THE  PIECES  ILLUS- 
TRATED IN  THIS  ARTICLE 
ARE  IN  THE  HENRY  E. 
HUNTINGTON  LIBRARY  AND 
ART  GALLERY,  SAN  MARINO, 
CALIFORNIA 


MAGNIFICENT  EXAMPLES  OF 
CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  OF  THE 
GOLD  ANCHOR  PERIOD,  THEY 
ARE  AMONG  THE  MOST 
FAMOUS  PRODUCTS  OF  THAT 
FACTORY 


NO.      III. AN      EXAMPLE      OF      THE       PROFUSELY      APPLIED 

ROCOCO    SCROLLWORK    WITH    PAINTED    BIRD    PANELS 
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No   IV.— PAIR  OF  VASES  SHOWING  BOUCHER  PANELS  AND  ON  REVERSE  FLOWERS 
INTERLACED  PIERCED  COVERS  AND  ROCOCO  BASES 


V,   V    Mn.  BOl  ''   'I.  ..Ill  DECORATION  AND  PAINTED  PANELS  IN  RESERVE 
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MRS.   SIDDONS 
BY  GEORGE   ROM.NEY 

Belonging  to  Mrs.  Nelke 
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NO.    VI. RESTRAINED   ROCOCO   SCROLLS   WITH   PAINTED   PANELS  AND   GILT   OVERLAID   PATTERN. 

THE    BASES   SHOW    CLASSIC    INFLUENCE 


^r*  . 


No.    VII. CLASSIC    TYPE    VASES    WITH    INTRICATE    GILT    OVERLAID    DESIGN    AND    LARGE    PAINTED    RESERVE 

PANELS 
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The  Connoisseur  <££££  International  Studio 
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No.  vi  u. 


AMPHORA 


-SHAPED     BODIES    WITH     APPLIED     JEWELLED     HANDLES,      PENDANT 
SWAGS    AND    CORONAL    COVERS 


inspiration  to  contemporary  Sevres — not  a  new 
influence  on  the  Chelsea  productions. 

Though  the  ground  colours  found  with  the  finer 
vases  made  at  Chelsea  are  quite  numerous,  the 
present  ones  are  mostly  restricted  to  those  of  the 
rose  du  Barry  (or,  to  use  the  correct  designation, 
rose  Pompadour)  and  the  gros  bleu.  Other  grounds 
especially  associated  with  the  factory  are  the 
claret  peculiar  to  Chelsea  ;  pea-green  ;  and  tur- 
quoise, all  of  which  were  employed  with  important 
vases  as  well  as  with  table  ware. 

Probably    the    outstanding    feature    with    the 

i-    the   profuse   scrollwork.     Always 

boldly  executed,  this  is  applied  to  the  cover,  and 

as  large  loopings  continuing  down  to  form  handles, 

uniting   with  the  base  ol   the  piece  ;    and  it  has 

to  b'-  conceded  that  in  such  instances  there  is  a 

•    ol    undue   ornati  i  i         The   scroll-work    is 

also  often  repeated  in  the  perforation  ol  the  <  overs 

a  type  of  ornamentation  thai   is  not 

always  in   I  i  h   the  bo<   <        [n   fai  t,  so 

far  as  some  ol  the  applied  [  woi  k 

'.it    i  ould   almosl    be   surmis<  d   thai 


the  London  potters  vied  with  those  of  Sevres  in 
producing  incongruous  contours  (No.  hi.). 

Any  asymmetrical  proportions  may  be  over- 
looked, however,  in  directing  the  attention  to  the 
finely  proportioned  bodies  and  more  particularly 
to  the  panels  with  which  they  are  decorated. 
Among  those  with  the  pierced  covers  and  necks 
are  several  following  the  same  style  as  a  set  of 
seven,  famous  as  the  Dudley  Vases,  now  belonging 
to  Viscount  Bearsted.  The  latter  have  the  claret 
ground  and  the  same  type  of  painted  panels  and 
gilded  decorations  as  those  in  the  Huntington 
Collection  (Xos.  i.,  ii.  and  iv.).  Both  sides  of  the 
pair,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  No.  i.,  arc  painted 
with  flowers  and  foliage  in  natural  coloured 
enamels,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  separate 
blossoms  are  so  well  defined  and  the  shadings  so 
subtle  thai   each  appears  to  be  in  slight  relief. 

With  another  pair  (No.  ii.),  floral  subjects  appear 
only  on  one  panel  of  each  vase,  the  reverse  being 
painted  with  exotic  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  in 
the  traditional  Chelsea  manner,  while  the  pair 
No.    iv.    are    treated    on    the   reverse   with    the 
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The  Huntington  Chelsea   I  'ases 


delicate  miniature  panels  in  the  Boucher  manner. 
This  same  influence  is  present  in  the  panels  of  the 
two  curious  bottle-shaped  vases  with  the  recurving 
scrolls  continuing  down  to  loop  handles  (Xo.  v.). 
Classic  and  pastoral  scenes  so  characteristically 
French  became  equally  typical  of  Chelsea  decora- 
tions during  this  fourth  period.  One  set  of  three 
(No.  vi.)  shows  the  use  of  figure  panels  with  a 
more  restrained  interpretation  of  the  rococo  scroll- 
work displaying  the  symmetrical  and  modified 
C-form  as  handles,  while  the  bases  show  the  coming 
of  the  classic  influence  which  later  superseded  the 
French  styles. 

Included  among  the  illustrations  are  several 
examples  of  the  classic  forms,  and  if  these  incline 
somewhat  to  formality,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the\"  exhibit  finer  proportions  than  the  erratic 
rococo.  The  same  free  use  of  gilt  work,  overlaid 
on  the  ground  colour,  appears  as  in  the  previous 
period  ;  also  the  reserve  panels  painted  with  figure 
and  floral  subjects  are  retained,  but  the  definition 
inspired  bv  the  classic  has  entirely  replaced 
the  whimsicalities  of  the  rococo.  The  ground 
colours  are  generally  applied  to  larger  surfaces  and 
the  gilt  ornamentation  assumes  intricate  patterns 
of  diapers  and  geometrical  motifs  (Xo.  vii.),  though 
with  manv  of  the  classic  forms  the  gilt  overlaid 
work    is    omitted.     In    the    latter   instances,    the 


reserve  panels  frequently  exhibit  pure  white  back- 
grounds in  contrast  to  the  actual  ground  colour 
(No.  viii.i. 

That  the  neo-classic  forms  based  upon  the  dis- 
coveries at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  and  intro- 
duced to  England  by  Robert  Adam  had  consider- 
able influence  on  the  porcelain  industry  is 
observable  with  the  work  of  all  the  late  eighteenth- 
century  factories.  Xor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  many  eminent  sculptors  became  associated 
with  the  modelling,  this  fact  being  evident  not 
only  in  the  numerous  Chelsea  figures,  but  also  in 
such  work  as  the  pair  of  urns  (Xo.  ix.j,  which  are 
obviously  the  work  of  experienced  artists.  The 
rams'  heads  on  the  sides  of  the  covers  and  the 
grotesque  mask  handles,  as  well  as  the  swags  and 
garlands,  could  not  have  been  executed  other  than 
bv  a  sculptor  of  no  mean  skill. 

These  urns  depend  to  a  greater  extent  upon  the 
modelling  and  the  ground  colour,  the  overlaid  gilt 
work  and  reserve,  panels  being  omitted  as  is 
usual  with  vases  of  this  order.  The  more  colourful 
effects  of  the  painted  panels  probably  have  a  more- 
general  appeal,  but  the  urns  and  similar  formal 
works,  which  mostly  date  after  the  Chelsea  factory 
was  acquired  by  Duesbury,  must  remain  out- 
standing as  symbolising  the  art  of  the  sculptor 
combined  with  the  crafts  of  the  potter. 
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NO.    IX.  —  URNS   WITH   FINELY   MOD]   M  ED   RAMS'   HEADS,  GROTESQll  >,   GARLANDS   AND   OTHER   CLASSIC 

MOTIFS 
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HOLLAR:    A    DISCOVERY 

By  IOLO  A.  WILLIAMS 
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WENCESLAUS 
HOLLAR  was 
brought  t  o 
England  by  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, in  1636  ;  and  in 
England  Hollar  remained 
until  1644,  when,  after 
serving  as  a  Royalist 
soldier  and  being  taken 
prisoner  at  Basing  House 
by  the  Parliamentarians, 
he  managed  to  escape  to 
Antwerp.  He  did  not 
return  to  England  until 
1652,  but  in  1647  was 
issued  one  of  his  most 
important  engravings, 
the  famous  Long  Bird's- 
eye  View  of  London  from 
Bankside,  printed  in 
seven  sheets  at  Amster- 
dam by  Cornelius  Danc- 
kers.  Of  this  more  anon. 
Among  a  number  of 
early  English  drawings 
sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's 
on  June  ioth,  1931,  and 
coming  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Patrick 
Allan  Eraser,  of  Hospital- 
field,  Arbroath,  I  ac- 
quired six  which  had  a 
suggestion  of  Hollar 
about  them,  though  they 
were  not  at  first  sight 
clearly  by  him,  being 
rougher  in  execution 
than  his  mosl  finished  type  of  work.  Two  of 
e  may  be  disposed  of  quickly.  A  drawing  ol 
hows  the  same  view  as  Hollar's  print 
"f   t]  Parthey,   970),  and  may  be  a  cop3 

"f   thai  ing,   hut    is  death    not   by  Hollar 

A   view  of  1  1    has  also  a   relation 

ngraving  b]    Hollai  (P.,  964),  and  may 
'"   ,n;i'    nol   be  by  Hollar.     Whoever  it   is  by,  it 

hat  it  i    the  sket<  h  from 
though  1  do  nol   1  on  idei 


NO.    I. — "  IN     [OLD]    ST    PAULES    CHURCH 
ONE    OF    THE    QUIRE    DOORES  " 


Cp.    PARTHEY,    IO24;     HIND,    44 


5    X    2 I    IN. 


even       this       definitely 
proved. 

The  remaining  four 
drawings  are  more  in- 
teresting. All  are  of 
London  scenes,  and  three 
of  them  can  be  related 
to  known  works  which 
are  described  in  Mr.  A.  M. 
Hind's  well-known  book, 
Wenceslaus  Hollar  and 
His  Views  of  London  and 
Windsor  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  (1922). 
As  drawings  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  the 
many  exquisite  examples 
of  Hollar's  work  in  the 
British  Museum,  but 
their  topographical  and 
historical  interest  is 
great,  and  Mr.  Hind,  who 
has  examined  them,  tells 
me  that  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  the 
work  of  Hollar  himself. 
The  comparative  rough- 
ness of  these  four  draw- 
ings may  be  explained 
partly,  perhaps,  by  the 
uneven  surface  of  the 
paper  on  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  partly  by  the 
fact  that  they  were 
clearly  meant  as  little 
more  than  memoranda- 
notes,  or  sketches,  of 
buildings    or    places,    in- 


tended to  be  used  in  the  later  production  of 
finished  works.  It  may  be  added  that  t  he- 
writing  upon  all  lour  drawings  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  upon  the  Hollar  drawings  in  the 
British  .Museum  ;  and  that  Major  H.  Howard, 
who  has  kindly  compared  these  sketches  with 
those  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge,  tells 
me  that  here  also  the  writing  appears  to  be 
identical.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  inscriptions 
can    be   taken    to   he   in    Hollar's  hand. 
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The  four  drawings  are  as  follows  :— 
I. — Pen  drawing,  5  by  2§  inches  ;  inscribed 
at  the  top,  'In  Sl  Paules  Church  one  of  the 
Quire  doores."  There  is  a  later  (?  early  nineteenth 
century)  inscription  to  the  same  effect,  with  the 
initials  "  W.H."  added,  on  the  back  ;  presumably, 
therefore,  I  am  not  the  first  to  attribute  the 
sketch  to  Hollar.  This  is  a  rough  note  of  the 
details  of  a  stone  doorway — one  of  the  two  similar 
doorways  shown  in  Hollar's  engraving  of  the 
exterior  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  from  the  west 
(Parthey,  1024 ;  Hind,  Catalogue  of  Hollar's 
Etchings  of  London  and  Windsor,  in  the  book 
previously  mentioned,  44).  This  view  was  first 
published  in  Sir  William  Dugdale's  History  of 
St.  Paid's  Cathedral  (1658).  It  is  reproduced 
by  Mr.  Hind  as  Plate  xxxviii.  My  drawing  is 
probably  a  preliminary  detail  sketch. 

II. — Pen  and  pencil  drawing,  8f  by  13!  inches  ; 
inscribed  "  Part  of  Lambeth  House."  A  bird's- 
eye  view,  looking  over  the  building  across  the 
river  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  upon 
which  buildings  are  roughly  indicated  and  in- 
scribed "  Savoye,"  "  Somerset,"  and  "  Arundel 
House."  The  inclusion  of  this  last  is  of  some 
personal  interest,  both  because  Lord  Arundel  was 
Hollar's  patron,  and  because  Hollar  married  "  at 
Arundel  House  my  ladie's  wayting-woman,  Mrs. 


Tracy  "  (Aubrey,  as  quoted  in  the  D.N.B.). 
There  are  other  inscriptions  on  this  drawing,  but 
no  one  has  been  able  to  read  the  majority  of  them. 
Mr.  R.  Flower,  of  the  British  Museum  Manuscript 
Department,  has,  however,  been  able  to  make  out 
the  word  "  bley  "  written  in  two  places  on  the 
roof  of  Lambeth  House.  This  is  an  old  spelling 
of  the  German  blei— "  lead,"  and  presumably, 
therefore,  these  unread  inscriptions  are  in  German, 
and  relate  to  the  materials,  or  other  details,  of  the 
building.  This  view  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
engraved  by  Hollar. 

III. — Pencil  drawing,  mostly  inked  over,  5  by 
I2-|-  inches;  inscribed  at  top,  ,:  [East  Part  of  S 
struck  through]  West  part  o  Southwarke  toward 
Westminster."  There  are  various  notes  on  the 
back,  including  numerals  and  some  names  of 
towns  ("  Brussells,"  etc.).  The  drawing  includes 
views  of  both  the  Globe  Theatre  and  the  Bear 
Garden.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  original 
sketch  from  which  a  large  part  of  Sheet  2,  and  a 
small  part  of  Sheet  3,  of  Hollar's  1647  Long 
Bird's-eye  View  (Parthey,  1014  ;  Hind,  16,  and 
Plates  xv.  to  xxa)  was  made,  and  it  shows  a 
little  more  of  the  foreground  than  is  included  in 
the  plate.  Otherwise  there  are  very  few  differences 
(I  have  noticed  only  a  discrepancy  in  the  number 
of  the  windows  in  one  building),  though  the  angle 


No.     II. — "  PART    OF    LAMBETH    HOUSE    [PALACE]  "  IN    THE    BACKGROUND,    THE    SAVOY    AND    OLD    SOMERSET    AND 

ARUNDEL    HOUSES  APPARENTLY    UNENGRAVED  PEN    OVER    PENCIL,    8|    IN.     BY     I  .}'     IN. 
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No.    HI. "  WEST    PART    O^F      SOUTHWARKE    TOWARDS    WESTMINSTER  "  IN    THE    CENTRE    BACKGROUND    IS    THE    GLOBE 

THEATRE  AS  REBUILT  IN   IOI4  AFTER  THE  FIRE  WHICH  DESTROYED  SHAKESPEARE'S  ORIGINAL  "  GLOBE  "  APPARENTLY 

THE    SKETCH    FROM    WHICH    PARTS   OF  SHEETS   2   AND    3    OF   HOLLAR'S    "  LONG   BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  "    OF    1647    (PARTHEY,   IOI4; 

HIND,    l6)    WERE    ETCHED  PEN    OVER    PENCIL,    5    IN.    BY    12^    IN. 


from  which  the  scene  is  viewed  is  slightly  different. 
An  important  point  is  that  no  buildings  are 
labelled  with  their  names.  In  the  published  plate, 
it  may  be  remembered,  the  names  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  and  the  Bear  Garden  are  transposed 
from  what  are  the  accepted  locations  of  these 
buildings,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  as  to  what  was  really  correct.  If 
the  present  drawing  is  in  truth,  as  it  appears  to 
be,  the  sketch  from  which  Hollar  worked,  it  shows 
that  the  names  were  only  put  on  while  the  plate 
was  being  etched — that  is  to  say,  not  in  England, 
but  in  Antwerp — and  that,  therefore,  a  mistake 
was  very  likely  to  occur.  The  Globe  Theatre  as 
shown  is  not,  it  should  be  added,  Shakespeare's 
original  Globe,   which  was  burnt  on  June  29th, 

1613.  As,   however,   the  theatre  was  rebuilt   in 

1614,  and  Shakespeare  continued  to  visit  London 
until  the  November  of  that  year,  he  no  doubt 
knew  the  theatre  as  it  is  in  Hollar's  sketch  and 
plate.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inking  of 
this  drawing  and  of  the  next  was  done  at  some 
later  period,  but  .Mr.  Hind  tells  me  he  is  not 
in' lined  to  this  opinion,  and  sees  no  reason  to 
suppose  thai  the  drawings  were  not  inked  over 
by  Hollar  himself. 

IV.  Pencil  drawing,  almost  entirely  inked 
over,  5£  b}  1  \\  in<  hes  ;  i  crib  d  a1  top  "  Eas1 
pari  ol  Southwai  k<  to  1  ard  sti  u<  k  out]  / 
Greenwich."  'I  In,  appears  to  be  the  drawing 
in. mi  which  -heft   7  ()|  the  Long  Bird's-eye  I 


was  made,  though  the  angle  of  view  is  very 
different.  A  great  deal  is  shown  in  the  right  half 
of  this  drawing  which  is  not  in  the  plate,  partly 
because  the  latter  does  not  extend  so  far  east, 
and  partly  because  a  large  portion  of  Sheet  7  is 
occupied  by  a  decorative  and  descriptive  inset. 
There  is  also  part  of  the  foreground  of  the  drawing 
which  is  not  reproduced  in  the  plate.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  tower  of  St.  Olave's  Church 
has  only  one  tier  of  windows  in  the  drawing, 
whereas  it  has  two  in  the  print.  Probably  the 
drawing  is  correct  in  this  particular,  for  in  West 
and  Toms's  view  of  the  church  (engraved  1739, 
but  exhibiting  the  church  as  it  was  in  1736, 
before  it  was  pulled  down)  only  one  tier  is  shown. 
As  regards  the  position  of  the  small  cupola  on  the 
tower,  which  is  placed  to  one  side  in  the  drawing, 
West  and  Toms  support  the  accuracy  of  the  plate, 
which  shows  the  cupola  centrally  placed  on  the 
tower.  On  the  back  of  this  drawing  there  is  in 
pencil  what  seems  to  be  a  scale  plan  of  a  part 
of  London  (No.  v.)  :  doubtless  Thames  Street,  for 
that  name  is  written  on  it,  as  well  as  "  Paules 
Wharfe,"  "  Queene  Hive,"  "  3  Cranes,"  "  Col- 
harbour  "  and  other  words  and  numerals. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  add  a  few  sentences 
about  the  special  interest  of  drawings  iii.  and  iv. 
It  has  never  been  known,  I  believe,  whether 
Hollar  etched  his  Long  Bird's-eye  View  from  his 
own  drawings,  or  from  drawings  supplied  to  him 
by  some  other  artist  (see  Hind,  p.  19).     The  former 
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alternative  would  seem  to  be  the  more  likely,  in 
a  work  of  this  elaboration  and  importance, 
especially  as  it  is  signed  '  Wenceslaus  Hollar 
delineavit  et  fecit  Londini  et  Antwerpice.  1647." 
But  he  is  known  often  to  have  worked  from  the 
drawings  of  others,  and  the  "  delineavit  "  might 
refer  not  to  the  preliminary  sketches,  but  only 
to  the  finished  drawing,  which  presumably  pre- 
ceded the  making  of  the  plates.  If,  however, 
these  two  drawings  are  rightly  identified  as 
Hollar's  own,  the  point  seems  settled,  and  it  can 


be  taken  that  Hollar  carried  off  with  him  to 
Antwerp,  in  1644,  his  own  sketches  for  the 
Bird's-eye  View,  upon  which  he  worked  while 
in  exile. 

Finally,  I  must  thank  the  authorities  at  the 
British  Museum  (particularly  Mr.  Hind),  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  at  the  London 
Museum,  and  at  the  County  Hall,  and  also  Mr. 
Percy  Lovell,  of  the  London  Society,  for  helping 
me  to  identify  these  four  fragments  from  the 
workshop  of  Wenceslaus  Hollar. 


\M  f- 
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NO.     IV. "  EAST     PART     OF     SOUTHWARKE     [TOWARDS]     GREENWICH  " 

SHEET    7    OF   THE    "  LONG    BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  "    OF    1 647    WAS   ETCHED 


APPARENTLY     THE       DRAWING     FROM 
PEN    OVER    PENCIL.    $\   IN.    BY 


WHICH 
III   IN. 


No.  V. SCALE  PLAN  ON  THE  REVERSE  OF  NO.  IV.  SHOWING  THAMES  STREET,  PAUL'S    WHARF,    "  QUEENE    HIVE,"    "  3    CRANES," 

"  COLHARBOUR,"    ETC. 
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A   KETTLE-DRUMMER  OF  THE 
THIRTY   YEARS'   WAR 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


READERS  of  The  Connoisseur  have  already 
been   introduced   to   the   valuable  series  of 
so-called  "  armourer's  models,"  which  forms 
an  important  section  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day's 
collection.     Since  this  article  appeared  in  Decem- 
ber,   1928,    Mr.   Cripps-Day  has  acquired  one  of 
the   most   complete  models  of  this  type   that  it 
has   ever    been    my   fortune    to    see.     This    little 
figure  represents  the  kettle-drummer  of  a  troop 
of     horse     in     the     service     of     Maximilian     of 
Bavaria,  surnamed  the  Great,  the  first  Elector. 
about    the     year     1625.      The     drummers     and 
trumpeters  of  the  horse  during  the  seventeenth 
century  were  individuals  whose  importance  must 
not  be  measured  bv  the  seeming  humbleness  of 
their    office.     Ralph    Smith    says    that    it    was 
demanded  of  them  that  they  "  should  be  faithfull, 
secret,  yngenious,  of  able  personage  to  use  their 
instruments  and  office,"   and  lastly  "  of  sundrie 
language" — not  the 
language       usually 
associated  with  the 
senior  N.C.O.'s,  but 
foreign  tongues  and 
dialects     to     serve 
them   in   the   often 
delicate        negotia- 
tions   which,    time 
and      again,      they 
were  called  upon  to 
undertake.      Seem- 
ingly both  in  Eng- 
land   and    on    the 
Continent   the   em- 
ployment of  kettle- 
drummers     was 
confined      to      the 
horse    and    a    few 
privileged    dragoon 
regiments.        Thus 
I'"  1  olomini's  Guard 
ipany    oi     Dra 
goons    mustered    a 
■  drummer,  as 
did  the  first  troops 
ol     the     Alt-     and 

olotnini       \„     [.     medallion    portrait   ob 

1RIA  I     1       IN 


It  cannot  be  claimed  for  this  little  figure  that 
it  throws  any  fresh  or  very  startling  light  upon 
the  equipment  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  But  it  confirms  in  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  and  vivid  way  the  evidence  of  pictures, 
engravings  and  documents  of  the  period.  All 
the  details  of  the  equipment  are  satisfyinglv 
complete.  The  clothing,  the  corslet  and 
burgonet,  the  little  copper  drums  and  the  brass 
trumpet,  the  decorative  brass  enrichments  of 
the  saddlery,  even  the  blue  and  white  scarf,  the 
plumes  and  the  chequered  drum  banners 
are  original  and  unrestored.  Unlike  most  figures 
of  this  type,  instead  of  being  mounted  upon  a 
plain  plinth,  the  horse  of  Mr.  Cripps-Dav's 
drummer  stands  upon  a  base  modelled  to  repre- 
sent part  of  a  brick-revetted  earthwork  bastion, 
complete  with  gabions,  half- buried  brass  field- 
pieces,    piles    of    round    shot    and    a    side-drum 

painted  in  blue  and 
white.  On  one  side 
of  this  base  is 
embedded  a  copper 
medallion  of  the 
Elector  Maximilian 
in  armour  (cf.  con- 
temporary engrav- 
ing reproduced  in 
Anton  Gindely's 
Illustrierte  Ges- 

chichte  des  dreissig 
jahrigen  Krieges, 
1885,  pt.  I.,  pi.  op. 
p.  158).  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to 
identify  the  model 
from  which  it  is 
taken. 

The  armour  on 
this  little  model 
calls  for  some 
slight  but  special 
comment.  Accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to 
the  appearance  of 
English   equipment 

1111       ELECTOR     MAXIMILIAN    Ol  tor     tile     hor.SC,     foot 

base  of  mi',   modei    (no.   n  )        and  drag< )()us  of  the 
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BY  Jl'DITH  LEYSTER 

In  the  N alionahnuseum ,  Stockholm 
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A  Kettle-Drummer  of  the   Thirty   Years    War 


NO.   II. MODEL  OF  A  KETTLE-DRUMMER  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  CIRCA   I  625 

AN    UNUSUALLY    COMPLETE    AND    WELL-MOUNTED    EXAMPLE    OF    A    SO-CALLED    "  ARMOURER'S    MODEL  " 

IN    MR.    F.    H.    CRIPPS-DAY'S    COLLECTION 


same  period — equipment  which  dates  itself  in  no 
undecided  manner — this  little  corslet  appears  to 
be  distinctly  antiquated  for  1625.  The  last 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  would  seem  a 
more  reasonable  date  to  assign  to  it.  Fortunately, 
numerous  requisitions  for  the  equipment  of 
Maximilian's  troops  between  162 1  and  1626  exist 
showing  that  this  type  of  armour  was  then  still 
in  regular  use.  While  the  Archduke's  heavy 
cavalry    were    equipped    in    ganze    Kurass    with 


beintaschen  znm  Kurass,  his  foot  wore  corslets 
variously  described  in  the  requisitions  from 
Munich  as  gute  Landsknechtharnische,  Trdb-oder 
gemeiner  harnisch,  and  schwarze  Trabhamisch  oder 
Archibusierrustungen  mit  Ziibehor.  The  head- 
pieces worn  with  these  armours  were  Sturmhauben 
—in  English  burgonets.  Contemporary  engravings 
and  paintings  afford  reliable  evidence  that  these 
foot  armours  were  also  used  to  equip  the  kettle- 
drummers  of  the  cuirassier  regiments. 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    "THE    CONNOISSEUR" 


A  ROYAL  DRAWING  IDENTIFIED 

Sir, — Among  the  illustrations  to  the  fourth 
instalment  of  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle,  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Cundall,  I.S.O.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Connoisseur,  was  a  water-colour 
by  Samuel  Prout,  entitled  An  Old  Cottage.  It 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
this  picturesque  specimen  of  half-timber  work 
formerly  stood  in  Upper  Deal,  Kent,  where  it 
survived  till  recent  years.  The  sheds  surrounding 
the  cottage  had  been  removed  when  I  sketched  it 
over  thirty  years  ago.  The  building  then  was 
somewhat  isolated,  but  was  inhabited  and  not  so 
dilapidated  but  that  it  might  have  been  restored, 
and  spared  as  a  very  typical  example  of  "  Early 
Sixteenth "  smaller  domestic  architecture.  My 
view  of  the  old  house  (reproduced  in  Vanishing 
H  ngland—'Slethuen,  1910)  was  taken  from  a 
different  angle  from  Prout's  drawing,  but  the  de- 
tails are  identical.  Supporting  evidence  is  afforded 
by  the  tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  in  the 
background  of  Prout's  water-colour,  which  is 
easily  recognisable  as  that  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Upper  Deal,  in  which  is  the  quaint  panelled  and 
painted  gallery  erected  by  the  Pilots  of  Deal  in 
1705.  A  copper-plate  was  made  from  Prout's 
drawing  for  one  of  the  illustrated  itineraries  so 
popular  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  which  the  engraver — as  usual — took 
some  few  liberties  with  the  original. — Fred  Roe. 

THE  STERN  GAINSBOROUGH 

Sin<  e  the  October  number  of  The  Connoisseur 
went  to  press  it  has  been  discovered  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  the  Stern  Bequest  that  Earlom's 
engraving  of  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Thompson,  though  not  executed  till 
states  in  the  inscription  precisely  when  the 
•ait  was  painted.  The  full  inscription  is  as 
follows  : — 

//Sir  Charles  Thompson  Baronel   Vice  Admiral 
of  the  Red  Painted  by  Gainsborough  Anno  1774, 
raved  b;    Earlom  Anno  [800  Obiit  17  March 
[799 

The  approximate  dating  given  in  the  article  is 
thus  -;iti  isn  toi  ilj  1    ied. 


AN   EARLY  TEAPOT  ? 

Sir, — Referring  to  Commander  How's  note  on 
Seventeenth-Century  Teacups  :  A  Theory,  in  The 
Connoisseur,  September,  1933  (p.  198),  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  my  wife  has  a  small 
Oriental  china  teapot  which,  by  tradition,  belonged 
to  her  ancestor,  the  Rev.  William  Yeo,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Woolborough,  Devon.  He  was  one  of 
the  ejected  in  1662,  but  survived  for  main-  vears 
after. — F.  William  Cock,  M.D. 

ELIZABETHAN   OR  JACOBEAN   ? 

Sir, —  I  notice  that  in  the  review  of  my  book, 
Secret  Hiding  Places,  in  the  September  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur,  your  reviewer,  F.R.,  remarks 
that  a  fireplace,  in  an  illustration  taken  from  a 
film,  belongs  stylistically  to  a  period  later  than 
1594,  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 

For  the  film  story  of  the  adventure  in  the  manor 
of  Broadoaks  the  existing  clunch  fireplace  (see 
illustration)  was  carefully  copied.  As  you  will 
see,  it  is  of  Renaissance  design  and  is  described 
and  illustrated  on  p.  304  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Report 
of  the  Historical  Monuments  Commission  for  Essex. 
The  date  given  on  the  illustration  is  c.  1560  :  i.e., 
contemporary  with  the  construction  of  the  house. 
Italian  Renaissance  work,  I  believe,  reached 
England  circa  1550. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  the  report  is  entirely 
correct.  On  p.  195  of  my  book  I  have  postulated 
the  theory  that  it  was  erected  in  this  large  living 
room  in  the  winter  of  1593  by  the  mason  who,  we 
know,  constructed  the  hiding  place  adjacent  to  it, 
in  order  to  afford  an  excuse  for  his  presence  in 
the  house.  Such  a  precaution  was  invariably 
taken.  Certainly  by  that  date  the  design  would 
be  new  and  fashionable  and  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  taste  of  the  wealthy  family  which  resided 
there. 

In  the  search  for  a  priest  in  April,  1594,  we 
know,  from  an  authentic  contemporary  account, 
that  the  panelling  was  stripped  from  this  room, 
but  that  the  carved  stone  fireplace  was  untouched. 
Shortly  after  this  date  the  family,  most  of  it, 
scattered  abroad,  the  remnant  being  heavily  lined 
for  recusancy.      It   became  extinct  in  1678. 
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In  the  light  of  this  evidence  and  the  fact  that 
the  house  does  not  bear  any  trace  of  improve- 
ment, beyond  the  sorriest  patching  up,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  such  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work  would  have  been  erected  in  an  existing  wall 
after  1594. 

Several  competent  artists,  museum  officials  and 
architects  have  given  their  considered  opinions 
that  the  work  lies  within  the  date  which  I  have 
allotted  to  it.  I  give  F.R.  full  marks  for  his  com- 
ment on  the  Soho  Elizabethan  costumes— he 
happens  to  have  hit  their  exact  locality — but  I 
assert  that  he  is  incorrect  as  to  the  date  of  the 
fireplace,  which  I  went  to  considerable  pains  to 
authenticate. 

Apart  from  this  mav  I  thank  him  for  his  kindly 
and   considered   criticism,    and   you,    sir,    for   the 
interest    which    led    you    to    publish    it. — Gran- 
ville Squiers. 
The  Reviewer  replies  :— 

I  wish  to  meet  Mr.  Granville  Squiers'  counter- 
criticism  in  the  agreeable  spirit  in  which  it  is 
propounded.  Firstly,  as  regards  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Historical  Monuments,  mav  I  point  out 
that  the  cautious  captions  to  the  plate  depicting 
the  fireplace  in  question  are  : — "  Wimbish— Broad- 
oaks  Manor  House,  c.  1560  "  ;  and  underneath, 
"  Stone  Fireplace  on  the  first  floor."  Nowhere 
does  it  specify  that  the  fitting  itself  is  of  that  or 
any  other  date,  though  in  the  text  the  word 
"  Renaissance  "  is  used.  The  term  "  Renais- 
sance "  covers  a  good  period  of  time,  and  if  that 
change  commenced  at  an  earlier  date  than  Mr. 
Squiers  cites  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
fireplace  started  with  the  New  Style.     As  is  well 


known,  the  primary  portion  is  now  termed  the 
"  Early  Renaissance,"  and  its  continuation,  the 
'  Later  Renaissance,"  survived  more  or  less 
through  the  seventeenth  century.  Now,  Mr. 
Squiers  uses  the  term  "  Early  Renaissance  "  in 
connection  with  the  fireplace  (p.  195)  ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  is  the  only  one  who  does  so.  The 
Royal  Commission  certainly  does  not.  Mr.  Squiers 
adduces  no  evidence  that  the  present  fireplace  was 
erected  in  the  winter  of  1593  by  the  plotting 
mason,  who,  probably,  would  possess  the  scantiest 
knowledge  of  coming  fashions,  and  if  he  had,  would 
rather  seek  to  camouflage  his  alteration.  A  pat- 
tern of  such  advanced  classical  tvpe  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  the  head 
of  the  Wisemans  regained  something  of  the  Roval 
favour.  The  actual  fireplace  on  which  Mr.  Squiers 
based  his  film  episode  is  no  stranger  to  me.  The 
last  time  I  visited  Broadoaks,  in  company  with 
several  well-known  architects  and  authorities  on 
ancient  buildings,  the  opinion  was  unanimously 
expressed  that  this  fireplace  belonged  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  search  for  Father  Gerard  in 
1594.  There  are  details  about  it  incompatible 
with  that  date.  Compare  this  fireplace  with  t he- 
one  on  the  floor  above,  i.e.,  the  chapel,  which  is 
undoubtedly  original,  and  it  will  be  evident  to 
most  students  of  architecture  that  considerably 
more  than  thirty  years  must  have  elapsed  between 
their  respective  designings.  The  careful  little 
diagram  on  p.  196  of  Mr.  Squiers'  own  bonk  would 
alone  serve  to  support  this. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  tell  Mr.  Granville 
Squiers  that  the  reading  of  his  book  has  given  me 
considerable  pleasure. — Fred  Roe. 
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The  s  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.       It   nutst   be   understood  that 

he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  wit h  attributions  01  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


SAMUEL  PEPYS  :    HIS  TRADE  CARDS 

Sir, — In  my  article  on  the  Samuel  Pepys 
collection  of  trade-cards  which  appeared  in  the 
September  issue,  I  fell  into  an  error  in  describing 
the  card  of  "  John  Burroughs'  Glass  house 
without  Ludgate,"  illustrated  on  p.  167,  and 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
correct   it. 

The  figure  seated  in  the  high-backed  chair 
before  the  furnace  is  that  of  the  master  blower 
himself,  and  not  that  of  a  visitor  to  the  glass- 
house as  I  had  imagined.  The  blower  is  holding 
a  long  iron  tube  which  he  has  just  dipped  into 
the  "  pot  "  of  metal.  Eventually  the  glass 
vessel  will  be  held  by  the  pontil  and  rolled 
along  the  extended  arms  of  his  chair  whilst 
the     blower    shapes    it    with    shears   which    are 


being     handed     to    him     by    his     apprentice. — 
Ambrose  Heal. 

"  THE  GAMESTERS  "    (No.  877) 
Sir, — I    should    be    glad    of    any    information 
about  this  painting,  which  measures  twenty-three 
inches  in  length  by  nineteen  inches  in  width.     On 
the  back  is  pasted  the  following  inscription  :— 
'  The  Gamesters. 
'  This  painting  was  brought  to  this  countrv 
by  Tord  Durham  who  was  sent  out  to  Canada  in 
1838  by  the  Ertglish  Government  to  investigate 
the   causes  of  the   Rebellion   of   1837   and   by 
him  sold  to  Mr.  Derbyshire  a  English  barrister 
then  living  in  Montreal  who  in  turn  disposed 
of  it  to  Col.  Rankin  in  1847." 

-F.  A.  Sills  (Montreal). 


877) 
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(No.  878) 


DAVID  WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  GOLIATH 


HORSES  DRINKING   (No.  875,  October,   1933) 

Sir, — This  picture  will  doubtless  be  known  as 
a  copy  of  Herring's  famous  picture  sometimes 
known  as  The  Three  Members  of  a  Temperance 
Party,  the  original  of  which,  I  believe,  is  now  in 
one  of  the  London  national  galleries.  It  was  a 
favourite  subject  to  copy  by  animal  painters  of 
fifty  or  more  years  ago. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  great  fashion  to 
have  favourite  animals — be  they  horses,  dogs,  or 
cattle — painted  by  some  local  artist  of  repute,  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  are  a  great  many  copies 
of  this  one-time  popular  picture  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Whilst  unable  to  identify  the  author  of  the 
present  copy,  I  may  say  as  a  matter  of  interest 
that  I  have  in  my  possession  what  is  considered 
a  very  fine  copy  of  the  original  painting  which 
was  done  by  the  one-time  famous  animal  painter 
of  Cumberland,  Robert  Harrington,  an  artist 
who  was,  without  question,  the  finest  painter 
of  animals  that  Cumberland  has  produced.  I 
think,  too,  my  copy  is  better  than  the  one 
illustrated,  particularly  the  horses'  heads — the 
white  horse  especially  so. 

I  regret  being  unable  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  painting  of  the  present  picture,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  copy  of  Herring. — Chas.  W.  Nolinson. 

DAVID  WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  GOLIATH 

(No.  878) 
Sir, — I   have   a   picture   by   Murillo   of   David 
and  Goliath,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  brought 
to    England    after    the    Peninsular    War.     It    is 


27  in.  by  22  in.,  and  appears  to  have  been  reduced. 
David,  with  red  cap  and  feather,  is  depicted 
with  his  hands  on  the  head  of  Goliath,  his  sling 
hanging  from  his  wrist  and  the  hilt  of  the  giant's 
sword  at  his  right  side.  He  also  wears  a  skin 
coat  and  creamy  shirt. 

I  would  like,  if  possible,  to  trace  the  origin 
of  this  picture,  also  any  other  information  about  it. 
—Thomas  Walker. 

LECTURERS   ON  BRITISH  ART 

The  Lecture  Committee  of  the  Exhibition 
of  British  Art  (January-March,  1934),  Royal 
Academy,  London,  has  available  a  list  of  lecturers 
who  are  prepared  to  speak  on  the  various  forms 
and  periods  of  British  art  that  will  be  shown 
at  the  Exhibition. 

Enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Lecture  Committee,  Exhibition 
of  British  Art,  Burlington  House,  London,  W.i. 

UNIDENTIFIED   PICTURE    (No.   871,  July,   1933) 
Sir, — This    struck    me    as    being    a    replica    of 

Correggio's  painting  of  St.   Catherine  Reading  in 

Hampton  Court  Palace. 

Your  correspondent's  picture,  if  genuine,  should 

show  a  flood  of  light  on  the  face  (left  side),  and 

Correggio's    wonderful    feeling    expressed    in    the 

lingers    and   hands  :     his   chief   characteristics.— 

A.  H.  Dorling. 

Sir, — This  is  either  a  replica  of  St.  Catherine 
Reading,  by  Correggio,  in  Hampton  Court  Palace  ; 
or  a  copy  by  another  hand. —  E.  Nisbet. 
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•'  Ming   and   Ch'ing    Porcelains,"   by   E.   E.   Bluett. 

Chiswick  Press,  London.  £i  ios.  net) 
Two  vears  ago,  Messrs.  Bluett  held  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  Chinese  plates,  dishes,  etc.,  of  the  types 
used  in  the  Palace  for  domestic  purposes.  These  services, 
which  were  produced  on  a  very  grand  scale  during  the 
Ming  dynasty  and  later,  were,  of  course,  subjected  to 
considerable  ill-usage,  and,  by  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  few  surviving  examples  were  eagerly  sought  after  by 
discriminating  Chinese  collectors  as  examples  of  genuine 
Ming  porcelain.  At  the  same  time  copies  were  made  of 
them,  which,  till  comparatively  recently,  were  regarded 
as  indistinguishable,  though  this  was  mainly  due  to  an 
uncritical  frame  of  mind,  which  did  not  bother  to  attempt 
any  classification  on  reasonable  lines.  Messrs.  Bluett's 
exhibition  has  been  followed  by  a  well-reasoned  essay  bv 
Mr.  Edgar  E.  Bluett,  combined  with  a  short  catalogue 
raisonne  and  reproductions  of  the  principal  specimens 
concerned. 

Mr.  Bluett  has  had  the  good  sense  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  construction  of  the  dishes,  which  form 
the  main  group  of  this  series.  From  his  study  he  has 
been  able  to  evolve  the  principle  that  the  bases  of  plates 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  dynasty  were 
made  by  the  use  of  a  "  profile,"  an  instrument  well-known 
to  all  commercial  potters  ;  while  in  the  earlier  pieces  they 
were  worked  by  turning.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  exa<  tly  at  what  date  this  innovation  was  introduced, 
but  if  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  difference  of  the 
technical  processes,  then  we  have  a  sure  method  of 
differentiating  a  Hung-chih  saucer  from  its  Yung-ching 
copy  with  the  same  date-mark.  But  is  it  not  likely  that 
the  Yung-ching  copyist  who  wanted  to  make  a  really 
perfect  reproduction  would  have  abandoned  his  "  pro- 
file "  and  reverted  to  the  more  ancient  method  ?  In  one 
example  at  any  rate.  No.  24,  tins  seems  to  have  happened. 

But  the  point  of  the  type  of  pot-rim  is  a  valuable  one, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  il  exercised  with  due  caution  and 
iding  that  in  other  w;  b  at  stake  appears 

to  1)'-  an  early  piece,  the  technique  oi  the   pot-rim  is  a 
<1<<  isivi 

Then    are  two  small  points  to  which   I  should  like  to 
draw     attention,      Mr      Bluett    quoti       I  uropean     1 
mom  method  oi  fixiti  a  specimens,  but  they, 

oi  co  i\  ide  onlj  a  U  ad  quern  bowl 

so  mount  1  en1  ui 

\iioihi  1  is  in  his  differential  ion  oi 

the  !  I  and  theii  im  lt  tin- 


reason  the  eighteenth-century  rouge  de  fer  was  so  pale 
was  that  the  copvist  was  imitating  an  iron-red  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  yellow  enamel.  At  all  events,  I  have 
seen  two  identical  dishes,  one  with  a  Yung-ching  and  one 
with  a  Chia-ching  mark  on  which  this  process  took  place. 
Mr.  Bluett's  monograph  is  admirably  printed,  his  treatise 
is  well  thought  out,  and  his  reproductions  well  produced. 
His  exhibition  was  interesting  ;  the  catalogue  is  worthy 
of  it.— L.A. 

"  A    History    of    Spanish    Painting,"     by    Chandler 
Rathfon  Post*.     Vol.  IV.,    parts   1   and  2. 

(Harvard  University  Press  and  Humphrey  Milford.     84s. 

net) 

A  distinguishing  feature  which  serves  to  link  this 
many  volumed  history  with  that  prodigious  interpretation 
of  all  things  Spanish,  Richard  Ford's  Gatherings  from 
Spain,  is  an  inveterate  gusto  for  which  no  detail  is  too 
trivial.  Using  to  the  full  the  enviable  facilities  enjoyed 
by  American  scholars,  Professor  Post  is  bent  on  studying 
the  Spanish  School  in  its  entirety.  He  introduces  us, 
for  example,  to  Galician  and  Asturian  frescoes  so  rustic 
and  crude  that  he  is  constrained  to  award  their  execution 
to  a  backwoodsman.  He  may  even  remark  of  some 
monument  of  provincial  incompetence  that  "  the  author 
is  a  lout."  But  if  the  bumpkin's  efforts  survive  in  a  state 
of  sufficiently  original  gracelessness  he  records  and 
appraises  them  with  indomitable  and  unruffled  patience  ; 
to   some   extent   sustained,    no   doubt,    bv   the   veritable 

primitive  "  character  and  the  vivacity,  however  clumsy, 
which  was  almost  a  birthright  of  indigenous  mediaeval 
performers.  Luckily,  perhaps,  the  numbers  engaged  are 
comparatively  few  by  comparison  with  the  prolific  con- 
temporary schools  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  the  quantity 
of  surviving  material  deserving  of  notice  is  more  than 
even  seasoned  travellers  in  the  Peninsula  might  suspect. 

I  >espite  intensive  research  and  prolonged  analysis  on 
the  part  of  the  author  the  lack  of  artists'  names  attached 
to  the  works  discussed  is  as  pronounced  as  it  has  always 
been,  and  as  it  always  may  be,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
Si  hool.  We  know  Jorge  Ingles,  who  first  practised  in 
North-Western  Spain  the  style  of  his  great  Flemish 
compeers,  and  whose  pseudonym,  were  it  an  actual  indi- 
cation  oi  nationality,  might  so  well  explain  his  winning 
and  individual  grace.  We  know  also  Fernando  Gallego, 
the  great  populariser  in  the  next  generation  of  this  style 
111  the  realms  of  Castile  and  Leon.  After  these  Leading 
onalities,    this    study    of    the    development    oi    the 
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Hispano-Flemish  style  passes  under  review  Master  after 
Master  who  is  known  and  named  only  by  the  provenance 
or  subject-matter  of  extant  altarpieces.  The  advantage 
of  the  resultant  grouping  is  that  nothing  could  better 
clarify  our  understanding  of  the  location,  development 
and  inter-relation  of  the  different  centres  or  more  clearly 
bring  out  the  willing  and  complete  dependence  of  the 
workshops  of  Castile  and  Leon  on  the  art  of  Flanders  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  light  of  the  instruction,  as  well  as  the  entertain- 
ment, afforded  to  students  of  Flemish  art  by  that  recent 
and  far  from  stilled  controversy  of  which  M.  Emile 
Renders  is  the  most  provocative  element,  a  certain 
irritation  arises  from  Professor  Post's  frequent  use  of 
the  term  "  School  of  Tournai  "  to  designate  one  of  the 
principal  groups  of  designers  whom  the  Spanish  artists 
took  as  prototypes.  However  deep-seated  an  author's 
faith  in  that  possibly  mythical  School,  he  would  seem 
better  advised  in  a  general  history  to  avoid  such  a  con- 
troversial dogma,  and  instead  to  adopt  as  figure-heads 
the  readily  understood  names  of  the  Master  of  Flemalle 
and  Roger  van  der  Weyden.  Apart  from  this  minor 
criticism,  one  salutes  with  respect  and  pleasure  these 
latest  additions  to  what  promises  to  be  the  most  scholarly 
and  svmpathetic  analysis  of  Spanish  painting  written 
this  side  of  1950. — H.I.K. 

"  Raphael    and    the    Modern    Use    of   the    Classical 
Tradition,"  by  Sir  Charles  Holmes. 

(Christophers,  London.  7s.  6d.  net) 
In  lovely  prose,  as  flexible  as  the  classical  method 
which  is  the  foundation  of  his  discourse,  and  perfectly 
attuned  throughout  to  his  word,  narrative  and  argument, 
Sir  Charles  Holmes  in  this  essay  studies  the  achievement, 
fame  and  influence  of  Raphael,  seeking  mainly  to  elucidate 
the  secret  of  his  mastery  in  those  Roman  frescoes — in  the 
Vatican  and  in  the  Villa  Farnesina — which,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  establish  him  as  the  supreme  exponent  in 
painting  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  the  Renaissance. 

Posing  Raphael  on  his  departure  from  Florence  in  1508 
as  a  capable  and  attractive  painter  of  portraits  and 
small  devotional  pieces  in  the  Umbro-Florentine  manner, 
and  as  a  hard-working  young  scholar,  but  beyond  that 
apparently  of  no  especial  force  of  intellect,  Sir  Charles 
sees  him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  abruptly  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  great  immortals.  He  sees  him 
measuring  himself  even  against  Michelangelo,  vindicating 
ten  times  over  Bramante's  recommendation  of  him  to 
Julius  II.,  and  delighting  that  imperious  pontiff  by 
adorning  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  as  if  at  a  wave  of  the 
Papal  rod,  with  a  succession  of  masterpieces  on  the  heroic 
scale  the  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  since  classical 
times — always  excepting,  of  course,  the  superhuman 
creations  of  Michelangelo  himself  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Under  the  same  roof  these  creations 
grew  from  day  to  day  with  Raphael's,  and  were  begun 
first.  They  were  unseen,  however,  by  Raphael,  as  Sir 
Charles  makes  clear,  until  that  swifter  executant  had 
already  finished — scarcely  later  than  November,  1509 — 
the  first  two  of  his  decorations  in  the  Stanza  della  Segna- 
tura.  His  sudden  and  triumphant  metamorphosis  is 
convincingly  ascribed  partly  to  the  accident  of  his  for- 
tunate incursion  at  the  impressionable  age  of  twenty-five 


into  the  brilliant  circle  of  statesmen,  scholars,  poets  and 
artists  then  gathered  at  the  Papal  Court,  but  most  of  all 
to  his  fascinated  study  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome, 
that  mediaeval  quarry  over  which  he  came  to  be  in  course  of 
time  appointed  guardian.  Whereas  his  predecessors  in 
Papal  employ  were  famous  and  formed  artists  who 
naturally  gave  to  Rome  what  they  had  already  learned 
elsewhere,  with  but  little  admixture  of  what  Rome  might 
have  taught  them  had  they  still  been  of  an  age  to  learn, 
Raphael  came  receptive  and  alert,  and  in  the  silent  ruins 
of  the  Greco-Roman  world  lighted  suddenly,  it  would 
seem,  upon  a  mode  of  vision,  a  manner  of  artistic  con- 
struction applicable  to  any  sort  of  pictorial  material, 
ancient  or  contemporary.  To  Sir  Charles,  this  solution 
of  the  basic  problem  of  pictorial  design  appears  so  nearly 
final  that  his  greatest  aim  is  to  try  it  out,  whilst  he  offers 
it  as  a  present  help  in  our  own  chaotic  generation.  Our 
many  would-be  wall  painters,  indeed,  should  find  his 
analyses  and  discussions  of  procedure  especially  interest- 
ing. The  development  of  this  newly  recognised  canon 
in  Sir  Charles's  own  work  will  be  awaited  with  extreme 
interest. — H.I.K. 

"  The  Story  of  Migdad  and    Mayasa," 
by  Alice  Werner,  C.B.E.,  D.Lit. 

(Azania  Press,  Medstead,  Hants.) 
Of  Migdad,  the  hero  of  this  hitherto  unrecorded  poem, 
which  Dr.  Werner  has  translated  from  the  Swahili-Arabic 
text,  little  seems  to  be  known  save  that  he  fought  at 
Badr  in  a.d.  624  (A.H.3),  and  was  apparently  a  friend 
of  the  Prophet.  Numerous  romances  both  in  prose  and 
verse  have,  however,  given  some  form  and  substance  to 
his  very  nebulous  figure.  From  them  we  learn  that  after 
numerous  adventures  he  married  Mayasa,  the  amazonian 
daughter  of  Jabir,   Sheikh  of  the  Banu   Knida. 

The  present  poem  records  an  incident  in  his  married 
life.  Mayasa,  having  attended  some  junketing,  finds  all 
the  other  women  present  decked  out  in  finer  silks  and 
richer  jewels  than  those  that  she  possesses.  On  returning 
home  to  her  lord  and  master,  who  had  previously  warned 
her  what  to  expect,  she  proceeds  to  make  life  unbearable 
for  him,  until  in  desperation  he  rides  forth  into  the  desert 
to  hold  up  a  caravan  or  two,  and  thereby  refurnish  his 
wife's  wardrobe.  At  first  all  goes  well.  Two  trains  of 
camels  and  their  guards  surrender  to  him.  And  then  in 
a  misguided  moment  he  forsakes  business  for  pleasure 
and  attacks  a  solitary  horseman  merely  for  the  love  of 
fighting.  This  Paladin,  by  name  Abdallah,  gives  him  two 
sound  drubbings,  and  then  in  true  knightly  style  tells 
him  all  his  troubles.  He  loves  his  cousin.  Salenia,  but 
her  father  and  brothers  will  not  give  her  to  him,  since 
they  intend  her  to  marry  someone  else.  Migdad  naturally 
throws  in  his  lot  with  his  vanquisher,  and  together  they 
carry  off  the  girl  from  the  bridal  chamber,  but  not  before 
Abdallah  has  been  captured  and  for  a  time  spread-eagled 
under  the  bridal-couch.  The  groom's  throat  is  cut,  and 
all  the  bride's  kinsmen  and  servants  are  killed  in  the 
subsequent  fighting.  Last  of  all,  Abdallah  and  his  uncle 
slay  each  other,  and  Salenia  falls  weeping  on  the  bodies. 
Whereupon  Migdad,  the  only  male  left  alive,  yearns  to- 
wards the  young  woman  and  proposes  that  they  go  away 
together.  Her  reply  leaves  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  her 
feelings  : — 
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You  are  1  ikt-  a  woman  ! 

1  and  you,  we  are  the  same. " 
So  Migdad,  making  the  best  of  the  situation,  gathers  up 
his  spoils,  and  after  seeing  Salenia  die  of  a  broken  heart, 
returns  to  bis  wife. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  Azanian  Classics  to  be  published 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  William  Hichens. 
Others  will  follow  in  due  course.  Dr.  Werner,  sometime 
Professor  of  Bantu  Languages  in  the  School  of  Oriental 
Studies  at  the  University  of  London,  has  provided  her 
translation  with  full  and  admirable  notes  and  a  useful 
introductory  essay.  And  the  printing  and  make-up  of 
this  small  book  are  excellent. 

"  The  Romance  of  Treasure  Trove," 
by  Charles  R.  Beard. 

(Sampson  Low,  London.      10s.  6d.  net) 
As  we  go  to  Press,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
most  interesting  book  by  Mr.  Charles  R.   Beard,  whose 
name  is  well-known  to  every  reader  of  The  Connoisseur. 
A   full   review   will  appear  next   month. 

"  Monograph    and    Iconograph    of    Native    British 
Orchidaceae,-'  by  Colonel  M.  J.  Godfery,  F.L.S. 

(Cambridge  University  Press.  £7  7s.  net) 
Flowers  and  plants  have  always  seemed  to  possess 
an  attraction  for  the  block-maker  and  colour-printer — an 
attraction  that  is  also  a  challenge  from  Nature  to  man. 
"  Here  we  are,  in  all  our  perfection,"  say  the  flowers, 
"  transfer  us  to  your  paper  if  you  can."  And  so  the 
craftsmen  from  the  early  days  of  printed  illustration 
have  wrestled  with  the  task.  Even  in  the  old  herbals 
— black  and  white  as  they  were — some  echo  of  Nature's 
graceful  lines  was  captured  by  the  wood-engravers.  But 
it  needed  the  advent  of  colour-printing  to  enable  man 
to  show  what  he  could  do.  Printed  from  wood  blocks, 
sometimes  in  as  many  as  thirty  printings  for  one  subject, 
some  of  the  efforts  of  the  nineteenth-century  colour- 
printers  like  Fawcett  and  Leighton  went  as  near  repro- 
ducing on  paper  the  subtle  colourings  of  plant  life  as 
has  yet  been  done.  Modern  mechanical  methods  of 
reproduction  in  colour  have  achieved  nothing  better  if, 
indeed,  the  results  obtained  by  these  means  can  be  judged 
to  be  as  successful.  The  plates  in  the  volume  under 
review  are  a  case  in  point.  In  a  specialised  scientific 
A\ork  of  this  kind  the  importance  of  the  illustrations  is 
obviously  very  great  ;  slight  variations  in  colour  grada- 
tion require  to  be  faithfully  reproduced  in  order  to 
facilitate  accurate  reference.  W7hile  colour  half-tone  is 
admittedly  an  imperfect  process  it  can  produce  excellent 
n  suits  ;  and  in  an  expensively  turned-out  book  such  as 
one  does  not  expect  to  find  any  faulty  register  of 
blocks. 

I  here    are    nine    monochrome    and    fifty-seven    life-size 

ired  plates  in  the  work,  the  latter  reproduced  from 

admirably  precise  water-colour  drawings  by  the  author's 

i  lilda  M.  Godfery,  to  w  hose  invaluable  assistance 

tributi    is  paid.      M   seems  to  have  been  one  of 
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published.     This    monumental    volume,    based    on 


original  observation  of  living  plants  and  amplified  by  an 
extensive  list  of  references,  a  glossary  and  a  compre- 
hensive index,  should  certainly  repair  that  omission.  The 
author's  method  of  handling  his  subject  is  as  systematic 
as  it  is  exhaustive.  Wisely  commencing  with  an  intro- 
duction "  mainly  for  non-botanical  readers,"  he  proceeds 
to  describe  the  evolution  of  the  Orchid  flower,  passing 
on  to  that  of  genera  and  species.  Pollination,  fertilisation 
and  the  life  of  an  Orchid  are  next  dealt  with,  while 
subsequent  chapters  on  Hybridism  and  Nomenclature, 
followed  by  a  description  of  genera  and  species,  complete 
the  main  body  of  the  work.  Though,  to  speak  frankly, 
this  is  a  book  more  suited  for  consideration  in  a  botanical 
journal  than  in  the  pages  of  The  Connoisseur,  it  is 
pleasant  to  make  some  allusion  here  to  the  fruits  of  a 
study  obviously  conducted  with  a  high  degree  of  acumen 
and  patience. 

"  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska,"  by  Horace  Brodzky. 

(Faber,  London.  10s.  6d.  net) 
In  June,  1915,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Gaudier- 
Brzeska  was  killed  in  action  while  fighting  with  the 
French  army.  Though  born  in  France  and  son  of  a 
French  wood-carver,  his  work  was  done  in  London,  where 
he  established  himself  in  January,  191 2,  and  where  he 
continued  to  live  till  war  broke  out.  Though  his  life 
was  too  short  for  his  genius  to  mature,  the  quality  of 
his  talent  may  be  seen  in  his  drawings  at  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  examples  of  his  sculpture  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the  Tate  Gallery. 
Experimenting  in  various  directions,  his  work  was  very 
unequal,  but  in  such  pieces  as  Oiseau  de  Feu,  Torso, 
Maria  Carmi  as  "  The  Nun  "  in  "  Tin  Miracle,"  "  The 
Idiot,''  Portrait  of  Alfred  Wolmark  and  the  best  of  his 
animal  drawings,  he  touched  a  height  of  achievement 
unattained  by  any  contemporary  sculptor  of  his  age. 

The  art  and  romantic  life  story  of  this  strange,  wayward 
genius  has  already  provided  work  for  the  pens  of  several 
ready  writers,  but  his  most  intimate  friend  in  England, 
Mr.  Horace  Brodzky,  has  now  given  us  the  most  accurate 
and  wisely  discriminating  account  of  Gaudier's  life  and 
art  which  has  yet  appeared  in  print.  Here  for  the  first 
time  we  have  told  with  sympathy  and  without  bias  the 
story  of  the  young  artist's  association  with  the  Polish 
lady  whose  name  he  took.  Meeting  in  Paris  when  both 
were  in  dire  poverty  and  in  the  depths  of  despair,  this 
young  French  artist  and  the  Polish  lady,  twenty  years 
his  senior,  adopted  each  other  as  brother  and  sister. 
Henri  Gaudier  became  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska.  Sophia 
Brzeska  became  Miss  Gaudier-Brzeska.  Mr.  Brodzky 
pays  just  tribute  to  this  remarkable  woman  who  mothered 
the  young  sculptor  and  survived  him  only  a  few  years. 
He  gives  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  "  peaky-faced," 
faun-like  young  genius,  a  real  intransigeant,  lovable  but 
contrary,  a  bundle  of  nerves  and  a  mass  of  contradictions. 
In  theory  an  "  internationalist  "  and  pacifist,  he  rushed 
off  to  join  the  French  colours  the  moment  war  was 
declared;  a  rabid  Socialist  in  politics,  Gaudier  was  a 
fastidious  aristocrat  in  his  art.  Mr.  Brodzky  relates  a 
number  of  amusing  stories  which  shed  light  on  Gaudier's 
character,  and  he  is  also  particularly  discriminating  in 
Ins  criticisms.  Among  his  illustrations  will  be  found 
many   oi    the   best    things   Gaudier  ever  did,   and    it    is  of 
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interest  to  note  that  this  intimate  friend  of  the  artist 
denies  that  his  abstract  carvings  were  more  than  ex- 
periments, done  at  a  time  when  "  it  was  fashionable  to 
produce  geometrical  work  devoid  of  any  human  interest." 
Mr.  Brodzky  strongly  emphasises  that  Gaudier's  real 
interest  and  "  real  work  "  were  concerned  with  natural 
forms,  and  though  his  working  life  was  limited  to  little 
more  than  two  short  years,  in  the  face  of  bitter  privations 
and  endless  difficulties,  enough  sculpture  and  drawings 
of  this  character  were  produced  to  make  Henri  Gaudier- 
Brzeska  one  of  the  most  important  names  in  the  history 
of  twentieth-century  sculpture. — Frank  Rutter. 

"  The  Technique  of  the  Poster,"  edited  by  Leonard 
Richmond,  R.B.A.,  R.O.I. 

(Sir     Isaac     Pitman     &     Sons,     London.     42s.     net) 

In  the  publicity  matter  relating  to  this  volume,  the 
reader  is  told  that  "  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  inform, 
to  instruct  and  to  inspire,"  and  that  it  is  "  invaluable  to 
the  advertising  executive,  the  poster  artist,  the  engraver 
and  the  student."  To  tackle  a  subject  of  this  kind  from 
four  different  aspects  at  once  is  indeed  a  colossal  task  ;  but 
when,  simultaneously,  the  work  has  to  fulfil  three  varied 
purposes,  it  would  appear  that  a  literary  Hercules  is  called 
for.  This,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Leonard  Richmond  is  not  : 
with  the  result  that  the  "  advertising  executive,  the 
poster  artist,  the  engraver  and  the  student  "  will  probably 
have  to  hunt  somewhat  in  this  heterogeneous  haystack 
of  articles  and  illustrations  for  their  own  particular 
needles. 

Granted  the  difficulties  of  his  undertaking,  however, 
it  is  yet  to  be  expected  that  the  editor  would  have  grouped 
his  material  in  some  sort  of  progressive  order.  There  is 
some  vestige  of  this,  it  is  true,  in  the  initial  chapters  on 
Materials  and  The  Mixture  of  Colours  (elementarv,  and 
presumably  intended  for  the  student)  ;  but  then,  instead 
of  passing  smoothly  on  to  Outdoor  Sketching  for  Poster 
Designing  (Chapter  X.)  and  the  important  subject  of 
lettering  (Chapters  IV.,  V.  and  VI.),  the  reader  is  abruptly 
plunged  into  a  lengthy  description  of  the  various  methods 
of  reproducing  posters.  And  why,  after  the  chapters  on 
lettering,  does  the  editor  suddenly  switch  off  to  American 
and  Continental  Posters  ?  Surely  the  work  of  British 
artists  might  reasonably  have  been  dealt  with  first  ? 
Here  again,  the  employment  of  two  distinct  modes  of 
grouping — under  artists'  names  and  under  the  names  of 
the  advertisers  responsible — tends  to  overlapping  and 
confusion. 

Taken  separatelv,  many  of  the  chapters  are  interesting 
and  well-written,  Mr.  John  A.  Place's  "  From  Sketch  to 
Hoarding  "  being  particularly  lucid  and  soundly  con- 
structed. He  concludes  with  the  familiar  appeal  for 
co-operation  between  artist,  printer  and  ink-maker,  and, 
commenting  on  difficulties  in  production,  mentions  that 
not  the  least  is  that  of  working  certain  coloured  inks. 
A  list  of  colours  to  avoid,  if  it  had  been  given  here,  would 
have  proved  most  valuable  to  the  student.  Three  chap- 
ters on  lettering  (contributed  by  Messrs.  P.  W.  Rayner, 
A.  C.  Wade  and  F.  P.  Phillips)  deal  adequately  with  this 
vital  subject,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  frequently 
ignored.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the 
lettering  should  form  part  of  the  original  design  for  a 
poster.     The    poster    artist    should,     at    very    least,     be 


sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  styles  and  forms  of 
lettering  to  be  able  to  reckon  with  it  from  the  initial 
stages  of  his  work.  Final  touches  can  be  given  by  the 
specialist  later.  A  useful  list  of  colour  schemes  is  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Wade,  while  Mr.  Phillips's  statement  that 
"  50  per  cent,  more  advertising  value  could  be  obtained 
for  the  poster  side  of  a  campaign  if  detailed  attention 
was  given  to  the  lettering  "  is  of  no  small  significance. 

A  chapter  headed  "  Two — or  Three  Dimensions,"  by 
Mr.  C.  Grasemann,  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  illus- 
trations which  have  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
text  ;  while  amongst  other  miscellaneous  articles  are 
"  The  Selection  of  Posters  "  (in  which  Mr.  G.  W.  Duncan 
of  the  Underground  naively  admits  that  "  there  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  choosing  a  poster"),  "Less  Bunk  and 
More  Sense  "  (a  plea  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Beddington  for  young 
artists  and  for  the  signing  of  designs),  and  an  astounding 
"  omnibus  "  chapter  (No.  XIV.)  which  comprises  (1)  A 
few  lines  on  "  The  Commercial  Artist,"  contributed  by 
the  Publicity  Agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
illustrated,  for  some  obscure  reason,  by  a  series  of  C.P.R. 
posters  ;  (2)  A  note  on  "  The  Sandeman  '  Don  '  "  poster  ; 
and  (3)  The  history  of  the  "  His  Master's  Voice  "  trade- 
mark. What  relation  these  three  articles  bear  to  one 
another  defeats  the  imagination. 

"  Posters  of  the  L.N.E.R.  and  the  L.M.S.R."  contains 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  latter  railway,  and  might 
in  any  case,  and  with  much  more  reason,  have  been 
entitled  "  Posters  of  Norman  Wilkinson."  Sandwiched 
between  the  above-mentioned  chapters  are  those  on 
"  American  Posters  "  and  "  Continental  Posters."  The 
former  consists  of  remarks  by  three  U.S.  artists  (ap- 
parently quite  arbitrarily  chosen),  and  the  latter  is  weak, 
no  attempt  being  made  to  explain  why  Continental  work 
differs  so  greatly  in  style  from  that  of  England  and 
America.  Perhaps  the  most  entertaining  pages  in  the 
volume  are  those  containing  the  views  on  poster  technique 
of  various  well-known  British  exponents  of  the  art. 

The  reproductions  themselves,  of  which  seventy-seven 
are  in  colour  and  115  in  monochrome,  are  on  the  whole 
excellent  ;  much  of  the  text  matter  is  equally  good  ;  and 
the  book  itself  is  well  enough  produced.  If  the  contents 
could  only  have  been  carefully  sifted  and  arranged  in  a 
straightforward  and  intelligent  sequence,  the  result 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  valuable  work. — J.  R.  Faw- 
cett  Thompson. 

"  How  to  Draw  Humorous   Illustrations,"  by  Will 

Farrow.     With  37  Illustrations  in  black  and  white, 

reproduced  from  the  work  of  the  Author  and  other 

Artists. 

(John  Lane,  London.  5s.  net) 
Really,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Farrow  fully  recognises,  the 
way  to  draw  humorously  is  first  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
humour,  and  then  to  become  a  first-rate  draughtsman  ; 
for  although  there  have  been  rare  exceptions  to  this  latter 
rule — the  late  Sir  Francis  Carruthers  Gould  and  Sir 
William  S.  Gilbert,  for  instance — in  no  branch  of  art  is 
draughtsmanship  so  patently  effective.  To  assent  to  this 
consideration  is  not  to  imply  that  the  genius  of  a  Leonardo 
need  be  involved  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  that 
first-rate  draughtsmanship  is  necessarily  linked  with 
academic  correctitude.      What   is   really   at  stake   is   that 
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the  artist's  ability  to  express  the  signil  >i  his  idea 

shall  be  so  skilled  .1-  to  Lose  little  or  nothing  oi  the  instant 
his  wit.  Mr.  Farrow  also  contends  that,  at  the 
moment,  the  market  foi  humorous  work  is  the  most  open 
in  the  world  ol  pictorial  art.  However  tins  may  be, 
humour  is  a  branch  of  art  that  none  need  disdain,  for 
many  artists  distinguished  in  other  fields  made  their 
ofitable  essays  in  black  and  white  humorous 
drawing.  Mr.  Farrow,  in  this  useful  little  volume,  begins 
at  the  beginning  ;  and,  having  set  his  pupils  up  in  the 
materials  of  their  craft,  goes  on  to  insist  upon  the  value 
oi  the  ever-present  sketch-book  in  which  to  record  the 
innumerable  details  which  the  world  presents  to  an  alert 
artistic  curiosity.  Mr.  barrow  explains  how  figures  should 
first  be  blocked  out  and  then  elaborated  and  finished,  and 
next  deals  with  tricks  of  humorous  expression,  back- 
grounds, shading  and  pen  manipulation,  markets  and  how- 
to  approach  them,  and  the  use  of  models.  He  follows  this 
with  some  account  of  modern  developments,  and  concludes 
with  an  excellent  series  of  plates  illustrating  the  methods 
of  many  of  the  more  famous  humorous  artists  of  the  day. 

"  Anatomy    to    Artists  :     Being    an    Explanation  of 

Surface    Form,"    by    Eugene   Wolff,    M.B.    (Lond.), 

F.R.C.S.    (Eng.).     Illustrated  by   George  Charlton. 

Second  Edition. 

(H.  K.  Lewis,  London.  12s.  6d.  net) 
The  first  edition  of  this  admirable  book  represented, 
in  a  slightly  altered  form,  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Wolff 
to  the  students  of  The  Slade  School  of  Art.  Their  especial 
value  la}-  in  their  simplification  of  the  subject  ;  confining 
the  descriptions  to  the  skeleton  upon  which — as  the 
pictures  from  Vesalius  included  in  the  present  volume 
demonstrate — the  attitudes  of  the  body  primarily  depend, 
to  such  parts  of  the  muscular  system  as  are  in  visible 
evidence,  and,  a  most  important  feature  of  the  work,  to 
the  surface  fat  that  plays  so  considerable  a  part  in  the 
outline  of  the  human  figure.  In  the  present  edition  this 
simplification  has  been  carried  even  further,  additional 
matter  has  been  added  and  there  are  many  new  illus- 
trations. Particularly  valuable  is  the  chapter  which  deals 
with  the  average  proportions  of  the  adult  male  and  female 
figures,  and  with  the  varying  proportions  of  the  growing 
figure  from  infancy  to  full  growth.  The  chapter  is  well 
illustrated.  The  Michael  Angelo  sketches,  with  the 
musi  les  of  the  figures  duly  named,  illustrate  very  prac- 
tically the  value  of  the  technical  information  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  Illustrations  and  text  throughout  are 
beautifully  lucid. 

"  Ghastly  Good  Taste,"  by  John  Betjeman. 

ipman    &  Hall,   London.     5s.  net) 
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rise  and  fall  of  English  architecture  from  the  earliest  times 
to  our  own  day.  Naturally,  a  work  of  this  nature  re- 
stricted to  a  mere  136  pages,  must  necessarily  be  slight  : 
but  in  its  very  slightness  lies  its  attraction.  For  vehe- 
mence and  a  stated  determination  to  infuriate  cannot 
sustain  the  reader's  interest  for  long.  The  irritating,  de- 
liberate "  clever-clever  " — "  here's-a-backhander-for-you  " 
— tone  which  runs  through  the  pages,  by  interrupting 
the  continuity,  mars  the  effectiveness  of  his  argument. 

We  arc  told  that  the  book  was  written  "  primarily  to 
dissuade  the  average  man  from  the  belief  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  architecture,  and  secondly  to  dissuade  the 
average  architect  from  continuing  in  his  profession." 
That  gives  the  keynote  of  the  text. 

The  author  is  only  half-way  towards  accepting  the 
theory  that  all  art,  and  in  particular  applied  art,  is  com- 
pletely  conditioned  and  orientated  by  the  ruling  economic 
interests  of  the  day.  He  quotes  with  approval  Sir 
Thomas  Jackson's  statement  that  "  all  great  changes 
through  which  architecture  passed  successively  may  as  a 
rule  be  found  to  have  originated  in  suggestions  of  utility 
and  convenience."  Precisely,  but  whose  utility  and 
convenience  ?  Mr.  Betjeman  at  various  points  does 
suggest  the  answer,  but  he  seems  strangely  reluctant 
consistently  to  apply  the  materialist  conception  to  the 
history  of  English  architecture.  Also  the  case  he  puts 
up  for  the  Sunday  as  an  indirect  "  purifier  "  of  our 
architecture,  if  serious,  is  superficial  and  unworthy  of 
some  of  his  earlier  comments. 

Still,  he  admits  he  is  not  an  economist,  which  seems 
a  pity.  For  if  that  shrewdness  and  real  artistic  insight 
which  he  reveals  were  wedded  to  an  equally  sound 
knowledge  of  economic  history,  we  might  have  seen  a 
book  on  architecture  which  would  have  been  eminently 
worth   while. — P.R. 

"  Paradox  in  Hawaii," 
by  David  Livingston  Crawford. 

(Stratford  Company,  Mass.  §2.00  net) 
Maybe  seven  hundred,  maybe  fifteen  hundred,  years 
ago,  a  frail  craft  bore  a  little  band  of  adventurers  to  one 
of  the  islands  forming  the  Hawaiian  archipelago.  They 
came,  perhaps,  from  Tahiti,  or  even  further  afield,  for 
tradition  states  that  they  had  been  voyaging  many  weeks 
before  they  rose  the  land  of  their  future.  The  picture 
fades,  and  is  replaced  by  that  of  a  January  morning  in 
1778,  when  Captain  Cook  cast  anchor  near  a  Kauai 
village.  His  canvas,  it  is  said,  was  mistaken  for  the 
banner  of  Lono  ;  but,  had  the  Polynesians  known  it,  the 
arrival  of  that  little  ship  w-as  to  mean  more  to  them  than 
the  personal  appearance  of  their  native  God.  It  heralded 
the  beginnings  of  commerce,  and,  in  due  season,  the 
introduction  of  American  universal  education.  So  now 
the  problem  has  arisen  of  what  to  do  with  thousands  of 
"  educated  "  young  people,  largely  the  offspring  of  im- 
ported labour  for  the  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations. 
That  problem  is  the  paradox  of  Mr.  Crawford's  book, 
and,  as  President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  author 
has  the  fruits  of  personal  observation  and  experience  to 
aid  him  in  his  search  for  an  elucidation.  Though  the 
subject  is  not  one  which  impinges  on  the  collecting  world, 
Mr.  Crawford's  book  contains  a  deal  of  readable  and 
sting   material,   which  should  appeal  to  those  who 
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have  travelled,   or  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  the 
conditions  prevailing,  in  those  distant  climes. — W.B.B. 

"The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly,"  Vol.  20,  No.  4. 

(Dent,  London.  Single  copies,  5s.  each  ;  17s.  6d.  a  year.) 
In  his  Editorial  Notes  to  this  issue,  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  Hans  Leu 
woodcut,  The  Holy  E&niilv,  recently  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum.  Th™  interesting  print,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given,  is  one  of  the  two  impressions  recorded 
as  existing,  and  came  out  of  the  Ducal  Museum  at  Gotha. 
Of  unusual  appeal  among  other  articles  is  Captain 
A.  Sutherland-Graeme's  series  of  descriptive  notes  on 
prints  from  his  collection — entitled  Old  London  Theatres. 
These  are  the  outcome  of  what  the  author  characterises 
as  an  "  attempt  to  form  an  illustrated  history  of  the  old 
theatres  of  London  " — and  judging  by  the  five  examples 
given,  his  collection  must  be  a  fascinating  one  indeed. 
The  theatres  here  dealt  with  are  the  "  Old  Vic  "  (first 
known  as  the  Royal  Coburg)  ;  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hay- 
market  ;  Sadler's  Wells  ;  the  Pantheon  ;  and  Drury  Lane. 
And  so  entertaining  is  the  product  of  Captain  Sutherland- 
Graeme's  diligent  research  that  the  reader  may  well  ask 
for  more.  Among  the  prints  illustrated — all  of  which  are 
most  interesting — that  of  the  famous  Mirror  Curtain  at 
the  Royal  Coburg  is  a  truly  extraordinary  piece  of  work. 
Some  appreciative  remarks  on  The  Later  Etched  Work  of 
F.  L.  Griggs,  R.A.,  by  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  are  notable 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  small  reproductions  of 
the  artist's  etchings  which  accompany  the  text  ;  while 
Mr.  A.  M.  Hind's  notes  on  ten  hitherto  undescribed 
Italian  engravings  of  the  fifteenth  century,  discovered  at 
Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Furst's  sketch  of 
Frederick  Carter  and  his  work,  complete  the  contributions 
to  an  unusually  good  number. 

"  Modern  Method  French,"  Book  II., 
by  J.  B.  C.  Grundy,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  London  ;  New  York  ;  Toronto) 
The  promised  second  part  of  Dr.  Grundy's  Modern 
Method  French  in  every  way  upholds  the  high  standard 
of  utility  set  by  the  first  book.  The  arrangement  is 
similar  to  the  previous  volume,  but  the  text  is  compiled 
for  the  more  advanced  student.  Indeed,  it  is  useful  even 
to  those  who  consider  their  knowledge  of  French  to  be 
fluent,  but  who,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  at  a  moment's 
notice,  might  find  difficulty  in  translating  correctly  such 
terms  as  "  pylon,"  "  gear-box,"  etc.  The  selection  of 
poems,  some  of  which  are  obtainable  on  gramophone 
records,  is  good  and  representative.  The  pleasing  little 
drawings  by  Miss  D.  M.  Payne  are  an  invaluable  asset. 
In  fact,   in  every  way  it  is  an  excellent  little  book. 

"  Oh  you  Moderns  !  "  and  "  Just  Imagine  !  " 
by  Edward  Samson. 

(John  Murray,  London.  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  net) 
The  cult  of  "  aht  "  and  the  craze  for  self-expression 
provides  Mr.  Samson  with  the  theme  of  "  Oh  you 
Moderns  !  "  After  seeing  an  advertisement  of  an  "  Art 
by  Correspondence  "  College,  the  heroine,  one  Bunny 
Bingham,  leaves  her  home  in  a  select,  if  inane,  hunting 
community   and   goes   to   Bloomsburv.      Here  she   settles 


down  to  the  serious  business  of  developing  a  soul.  The 
book  takes  the  form  of  letters  describing  her  life  and 
progress  in  her  particular  "  Coterie."  The  text  is  en- 
livened by  illustrations,  also  by  Mr.  Samson,  depicting 
the  heroine's  life  and  work.  The  book  contains  flashes 
of  wit,  but  one  cannot  suppress  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
heroine  returns  to  her  home  and  the  theme  comes  to  a 
close.  Far  more  amusing,  because  here  the  author  seems 
to  have  a  more  complete  understanding  of  his  subject,  is 
'  Just  Imagine."  This  time  it  is  the  study  of  unnatural 
history  which  engrosses  the  author  and  diverts  the 
reader.  In  short  chapters  are  described  such  curious 
creatures  as  "  Kurnels  "  ("  originally  discovered  in  India, 
where  they  thrive  and  grow  to  a  size  of  great  import- 
ance ....  "),  "  Smugs,"  "  Morvluss,"  "  Withurds,"  and 
"  Huntahs."  The  illustrations  of  the  various  types 
are  a  joy,  and  to  the  slightly  malicious-minded  the  book 
will  afford  pleasant  hours  of  relaxation.  And  who  is 
there  who  does  not  like  to  see  tiresome  acquaintances 
depicted   in   an   unfavourable   light  ? 

"  The  Museums  Journal,"  edited  by  E.  W.  Wignall, 
M.A.,  October,   1933. 

(From  the  Museums  Association,  or  Dulau  &  Co.,  London. 
2s.  net) 
The  October  number  of  The  Museums  Journal  in  every 
way  maintains  the  high  standard  associated  with  this 
valuable  publication.  The  compilation  of  a  journal 
dealing  with  so  wide  a  variety  of  subjects  must  be  fraught 
with  difficulties,  but  under  Mr.  Wignall's  able  Editorship 
these  are  successfully  overcome.  Mr.  Wignall  has  a 
happy,  and  rare,  knack  of  presenting  technical  material 
in  an  attractive  form  without  detracting  in  any  way 
from  the  accuracy  and  scholarship  of  the  pronouncements. 

"Vigo:     A    Forgotten    Builder    of    the    American 
Republic,"  by  Bruno  Roselli. 

(Stratford  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  $2  net) 
Dr.  Roselli  tells  the  story  of  Colonel  Francis  Vigo, 
the  Italian  muleteer  from  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  who 
joined  the  Spanish  Army,  and  was  despatched  with  his 
regiment  to  Spanish  North  America,  became  advisor  and 
personal  friend  of  the  Governor  of  Saint  Louis,  and  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  was  known  as  the 
Spanish  Merchant,  greatly  assisted  the  rebellion  by  per- 
suading the  populace  of  Vincennes  that  their  interests 
lay  rather  with  the  new  Government  set  up  by  Washington 
than  with  that  of  the  English.  It  is  Dr.  Roselli's  con- 
tention, well  supported  by  the  facts  he  has  garnered, 
that  Vigo's  importance  as  an  Americaniser  of  Indiana 
has  been  vastly  underrated.  He  makes  the  point  that 
this  Italian  soldier  of  Spain  probably  had  a  strong  in- 
fluence over  the  people  of  Vincennes  because  they  were 
originally  out  of  Canada  and  numbered  among  them  men 
descended  from  soldiers  of  the  famous  Carignan  Regiment 
— presented  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Prince  Carignano  for  service 
in  Europe — that  was  subsequently  despatched  to  Canada. 
Dr.  Roselli  writes  with  vigorous  indignation  <>l  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  Vigo  by  a  Government  he  had  served 
faithfully  with  his  person  and  his  fortune,  and  in  so  doing 
he  must  carry  all  generous  and  candid  readers  with 
him. 
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THE    BASILEWSKY  SITULA 


N.A.-C.F.'S    EXPLOIT 


BY   CHARLES    R.    BEARD 


STEADILY  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  adds 
achievement  to  achievement.  Two  months  ago  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  blended  with  triumph 
that  The  Connoisseur  chronicled  the  purchase  for 
Scotland  of  the  Monymusk  Reliquary — relief  that  danger 
of  the  departure  from  the  Kingdom  of  this  irreplaceable 
memento  of  the  past  had  been  removed  for  ever  ;  triumph 
in  that,  despite  considerable  difficulties,  the  prize  was 
secured  for  a  not  unreasonable  sum.  For  had  it  come 
into  the  market  it  is  possible  that  some  collector  might 
have  made  the  sky  his  limit. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Fund's  "  battle  honours  " 
is  the  capture  of  the  well-known  Basilewsky  Situla  or 
Holy  Water  Bucket  in  carved  ivory,  until  recently  in 
the  Hermitage  of  Petrograd.  The  purchase  price  was 
/y.yoo,  of  which  the  Fund  has  contributed  half,  thus 
making  possible  the  acquisition  of  this  most  precious 
relic  of  the  tenth  century  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  New  Acquisition 
Court. 

Apart  from  its  historical  interest,  to  which  reference 
will  be  later  made,  this  Bucket  is  of  especial  importance 
for  the  exceptional  beauty,  high  quality  and  freshness 
of  its  workmanship.  The  decoration  consists  of  two 
series  of  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  arranged 
one  above  the  other.  Those  of  the  upper  series  are 
Christ  washing  the  Disciples'  Feet,  The  Betrayal,  Judas 
receiving  the  Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver,  The  Crucifixion, 
Judas  returning  the  money  and  hanging  himself,  and  The 
Soldiers  at  the  Sepulchre.  The  lower  series  consists  of 
The  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre,  Christ  appearing  to  the 
Women,  Christ  appearing  to  the  Apostles,  The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  The  Harrowing  of  Hell.  Each  series 
is  surmounted  by  an  inscription  containing  descriptions 
of  the  carvings,  the  hexameters  being  taken  from  a 
poem  by  Caelius  Sedulius  of  the  fifth  century.  A  third 
inscription  running  round  the  bottom  of  the  Bucket 
wishes  long  life  to  the  Emperor  Otto. 

The  original  lining  of  the  bucket  and  the  presumably 
metal  handle  are  unfortunately  wanting. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Situla  commences  in  1856 
when  it  was  in  the  Spitzer  collection  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Thence  it  passed  to  Mr.  William  Chaffers,  F.S.A.,  and  in 
1857  ^  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Attenborough  at  the 
Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition.  Five  years  later, 
in  1862,  it  appeared,  lent  by  the  same  gentleman,  in  the 
Loan  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  For  the  next 
decade  its  history  is  unrecorded,  but  in  1874  it  passed 
into  the  celebrated  Basilewsky  collection,  with  which  it 
passed  by  purchase  in  1885  into  the  possession  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  III.      It  remained  in  the  private  collection 


of  the  Czars  housed  in  the  Hermitage  at  Petrograd  until 
it  was  recently  disposed  of  to  a  dealer  in  Holland. 

Its  early  history  is  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  1-, 
to  be  hoped  not  beyond  recall.  Other  buckets  of  this 
description,  though  of  extreme  rarity,  are  known.  And 
of  these  the  majority  appear  to  be  of  North  Italian 
make.  Several  of  the  scenes  depicted  upon  the  Basilewsky 
Bucket  are  more  or  less  closely  copied  from  an  ivory 
diptych  apparently  of  the  fifth  century  in  Milan  Cathedral. 
The  history  of  this  object  is  unknown,  though  there 
exists  documentary  proof  that  it  was  in  the  Treasury 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  movements  of  ecclesiastical 
art  treasures  being  much  less  frequent  at  that  period 
than  later  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would  seem  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  a  Milanese  origin  for  the  Bucket. 
The  circumstance  that  the  latter  is  carved  with  the 
pious  wish  of  long  life  to  the  Emperor  Otto  is  less 
informative  than  might  be  hoped,  for  there  is  seemingly 
nothing  in  the  form  or  decoration  of  this  bucket  to 
preclude  its  being  as  early  as  950  or  as  late  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century.  And  during  that 
period  three  emperors  of  the  name  of  Otto  not  only 
received  the  Imperial  Crown  in  Rome,  but  spent  many 
years  in  the  country.  Otto  I.  as  King  of  Lombardy, 
and  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Pope,  John  XII., 
entered  Italy  in  961  to  punish  his  rebellious  vassal, 
Berengar,  and  in  February,  962,  he  was  crowned  Emperor. 
At  this  time  he  remained  two  years  in  Italy,  and  a  later 
visit  extended  over  six  years,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  spent  in  Lombardy-  He  died  at  Memleben  in  May, 
973.  Otto  II.  was  crowned  in  967,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  ;  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  war 
with  the  Saracens  in  Southern  Italy  ;  he  was  at  Milan 
in  980,  and  in  983  he  attended  the  Diet  of  Verona  at 
which  his  son,  afterwards  Otto  III.,  then  aged  three, 
was  chosen  to  be  his  successor.  Otto  III.  was  crowned 
in  Rome  in  996  by  Gregory  V.,  and  it  was  he  (under 
the  influence  of  his  tutor  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
and  Gregory's  successor),  who  formulated  plans  to  make 
Rome  the  centre  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual 
world.  He  died  at  Paterno  on  the  way  to  Ravenna 
in   January,    1002. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  this  most  important 
treasure  is  spoil  from  some  cathedral  treasury,  doubtless 
looted  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  or  in  the 
first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  armies 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire  devastated  Central 
Europe.  And  bearing  in  mind  the  numerous  connections 
of  the  three  Ottos  with  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  the  recorded 
reappearance  of  the  Bucket  there  in  1856,  it  would  seem 
not  unreasonable  to  look  there   for  earlier  traces  of  it. 
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OUR    PLATES 

i  kho]  M  supplies  the  leii  motif  of  this  issue  of 
The  Connoisseur,  since,  besides  an  article  on  some  of 
her  many  ait  treasures,  no  Less  than  three-  of  our  plates 
are  devoted  to  paintings  in  the  Nationalmuseum  there. 
Roslin  is,  ol  course,  .1  name  well  known  outside  Sweden, 
and  regular  readers  may  remember  that  a  striking 
portrait  by  him  ol  the  famous  French  Admiral  de  Suffren 
was  reproduced  in  colour  in  our  November,  1915,  number. 
In  the  Barom  d>  Veubourg-Cromiere,  however,  we  have 
what  is  not  only  one  of  Roslin's  most  attractive  paintings 
of  a  woman,  but  eertainly  one  of  the  most  important 
examples  of  his  work  preserved  in  Stockholm.  Another 
Swedish  artist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  younger 
Pasch.  is  well  seen  in  the  group  of  Two  Dancing  Children  ; 
while  in  a  distinguished  genre  painting  by  Judith  Leyster, 
the  excellent  drawing  of  the  hands  is  one  of  many  features 
which  will   be   noticed. 

No  official  of  The  Connoisseur  happens  to  possess 
a  practical  knowledge  of  flute-playing,  and  we  are 
therefore  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Hardcastle  for  pointing 
out  to  us  that  this  picture  shows  the  musician  mirrorwise. 
That  is  to  say,  the  position  of  the  hands,  the  form  of 
the  'cello  on  the  wall,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  buttoning 
of  the  doublet,  are  all  reversed.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  immediately  obvious,  though  it  may  encourage 
those  who  theorise  on  the  subject  of  Dutch  masters 
painting  from  reflected  images. 

Turning  to  English  art,  Romney's  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
items  in  the  British  Theatrical  Loan  Exhibition,  held 
at  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
vear.  Measuring  30  in.  by  25  in.,  this  striking  work 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Nelke.  It  answers  to  the  description  of 
that  for  which  the  great  tragedienne  gave  some  sittings 
to  Romney  in  1783,  but  which  was  left  unfinished  owing 
to  the  subject  being  unable  to  find  time  for  more. 
Nowhere  is  the  dashing  certainty  of  Romney's  brushwork 
more  apparent  than  in  this  work.  It  will  be  noticed 
also  how  the  artist  has  contrived  to  modify  the  Siddons 
nose,  on  the  length  of  which  Gainsborough  once  made 
an  exasperated  comment. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  date,  this  year 
will  have  seen  the  >  1  ntenary  of  the  death  of  Adam  Buck, 
though  Thiemc-Becker  places  the  latter  event  in  1834. 
Colour  prints  after  Buck's  drawings  are  always  popular, 
igh  the  mawkish  sentimentality  of  some  of  them  is 
hard  to  stomach.  In  Archers,  however,  the  artist  has 
been  mainly  interested  in  developing  a  composition  on 
th»-  1  lassii  al  lines  which,  though  frequently  apparent  in 
his  work  lom  trongly  evident  as  here.      Our 

reprodu*  tion  is  taken  from  a  fine  impression  of  the  colour 
aquatint  after  Buck,  by  Wrighl  and  Henry  B.  Ziegler 
(1798   1874),  whicl  I    queathed   by   Mr.    \.    I.   West 

to  the  Victoria  and  Mhert  Museum.  It  was  published 
on  April  10th,  1799,  by  William  Holland,  No.  50,  Oxford 
Street,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Prince  ol  Wales, 
alter  ■    rds   King  I  V. 

And         to  out  if  menl ioned 
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our  plates  Bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Sale  in  1915,  Turner's  Glacier  des  Bossons  is 
one  of  the  many  notable  acquisitions  which  occurred 
under  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson's  regime  in  the  Department 
of  Prints  and  Drawings.  This  admirable  water-colour 
dates  from  about  1840  :  round  about  the  time  when 
Turner  was  painting  The  Fighting  "  Temeraire  "  (1839), 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (1840),  Rockets  and  Blue  Lights 
(1840),  or  Peace — Burial  at  Sea  (1842).  The  moment 
was  arriving  when  that  giant  brain  would  begin  to  lose 
its  finer  judgment,  but  in  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  there 
is  no  hint  of  any  failing,  and  the  flame  still  burns  clear 
and  bright. 

ENGLISH    ART   A    CENTURY   AGO 

1 830-1 835  :  King  William  IV.  is  on  the  throne  ;  the 
Reform  Act  is  passed  ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
burnt  ;  William  Cobbett  enters  Parliament  at  the  age 
of  seventy  ;  London  Bridge  is  opened  ;  Cholera  rages 
in  England  ;  Scott  and  Coleridge  die  ;  Tennyson  tours 
on  the  Rhine  with  Hallam,  and  begins  In  Memoriam 
after  the  latter's  death  ;  Dickens  writes  Sketches  by  Boz  ; 
Lytton  publishes  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  and  Rienzi  ; 
Carlyle  settles  at  Qhelsea  and  begins  his  French  Revolution  . 
the  Annuals,  such  as  The  Landscape  Annual,  The  Keepsake 
and  The  Literary  Souvenir,  are  appearing  ;  the  stage  is 
held  by  Edmund  Kean,  Charles  Kean  and  Fanny  Kemble  ; 
panoramas  of  Quebec,  Bombay  and  other  towns  are 
among  the  sights  of  London  ;  B.  R.  Haydon,  John  Martin, 
Turner  and  Constable  are  at  the  height  of  their  powers. 
England  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

What  was  English  painting  like  a  century  ago  ?  The 
question  is  largely  answered  by  an  exhibition  arranged 
in  Room  87  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where 
about  thirty  oil  paintings  and  numerous  water-colour 
drawings,  all  dating  from  the  period  1830-1835,  have 
been  brought  together  from  the  great  collections  of  the 
Museum  and  will  remain  on  view  till  about  the  end  of 
December,  with  a  bust  of  King  William  IV.  by  Chantrey 
as  a  sort  of  presiding  genius.  No  doubt  the  Museum 
possesses  other  pictures  of  the  dates  in  question,  but 
the  exhibition  has  been  limited  to  those  which  are 
definitely   known   to   fall   within   them. 

Turner  is  represented  by  his  large  Vessel  in  Distress 
off  Yarmouth  and  the  smaller  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
Cornwall,  in  oil,  and  the  little  water-colour  drawing  of 
Babylon,  with  its  marvellous  sky,  which  was  praised  by 
Kuskin  in  his  Modem  Painters.  Constable's  H amp  stead 
Heath,  one  of  his  freshest  and  most  attractive  oils,  is 
there,  with  a  number  of  his  water-colour  and  pencil 
drawings  :  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  the  period  makes 
itself  felt  in  his  Stonehenge  and  Old  Sarum.  Landseer's 
work  is  well  illustrated  by  A  Highland  Breakfast,  the 
Highland  Drover's  Departure,  with  the  delightful  group 
of  a  hen  and  chickens  in  the  foreground,  and  by  other 
pictures.  Webster  shows  himself  a  master  of  interior 
atmosphere  in  his  Children  at  Prayer  and  The  Lesson; 
Witherington's  //<</■  Garden  and  Collins's  Rustic  Civility 
.in-  charming  pieces  ol  out-of-door  genre.  Among  the 
othei    figure   subjects   are    Leslie's    Widow    W adman    (of 
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which  the  nation  possesses  three  examples)  and  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  G.  S.  Newton's  Portia  and 
Bassanio.  John  Sheepshanks,  the  collector,  who  founded 
the  picture  gallery  at  South  Kensington  by  his  great 
gift  in  1857,  is  honourably  represented  by  Mulready's 
two  oil  portraits  and  two  drawings  of  him,  as  well  as 
by  other  works  bearing  his  name  as  donor. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  water-colour  technique  had 
reached  a  high  pitch,  and  some  idea  of  it  can  be  formed 
from  the  present  exhibition,  which  contains  an  Interior 
of  Crosby  Hall  and  a  seascape  by  Cotman  ;  a  small 
landscape  by  David  Cox  ;  an  interior  of  the  New  Water- 
Colour  Society's  Gallery  by  George  Scharf  ;  town  views 
by  T.  S.  Boys,  J.  Scarlett  Davis  and  David  Roberts  ; 
figure  subjects  by  W.  Derby,  Frederick  Cruickshank  and 
Rippingille,  and  many  other  drawings.  De  Wint  is  not 
represented,  as  he  did  not  date  his  landscapes,  but  there 
are  two   works   by  his  pupil,   Samuel  Austin. 

A    RESTORATION    JEWESS   ? 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Cecil  Roth's  articles  on  The 
Jewish  Museum,  in  the  September  and  October  issues, 
it  is  interesting  to  revive  an  illustration  of  an  oil  painting 
reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  as  long  ago  as  March, 
1914.  In  that  number,  Lilian  M.  Levi  stated  that  this 
portrait  was  believed  to  have  come  from  Northampton- 
shire, but  was  actually  purchased  in  a  small  shop  in 
Newport,  Bucks.,  in  August,  1913.  To  our  knowledge, 
the  portrait  has  not  been  identified,  so  we  hazard  the 
suggestion  that  the  subject  was  one  of  the  Sephardi 
Jews  who  fled  to 
England  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  the 
second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century, 
to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  Holy  Office.  In 
any  case,  since  the 
sitter's  features  seem 
strongly  to  indicate  a 
Jewish  descent,  the 
fact  that  her  carefully 
studied  deshabille 
differs  in  no  wise 
from  that  of  numerous 
other  ladies  of  King 
Charles  II. 's  reign  is 
at  least  worthy  of 
comment.  —  Thorney 
Lisle. 


LADY    BUTLER 

The  death  of  Lady 
Butler  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-two,  which 
occurred  on  October 
2nd,  has  awakened 
but  a  passing  thrill  of 
interest  in  the  art 
world  of  to-day.  Her 
triumphs  belonged  to 
an  earlier  generation, 
and    their    memory    is 
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almost  lost.  Lady  Butler,  nee  Elizabeth  Southerden 
Thompson,  was  born  November  3rd,  1850,  at  Lausanne, 
where  her  parents  were  then  living.  Early  showing  a 
taste  for  art,  she  studied  first  at  South  Kensington  and 
then  at  Florence,  later  rejoining  the  South  Kensington 
school.  Her  first  picture  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy 
was  Missing,  1873,  which  attracted  favourable  comment, 
but  her  great  triumph  came  in  1874,  when  her  Calling 
the  roll  after  an  engagement,  Crimea,  better  known  as 
'  The  Roll  Call,"  became  the  picture  of  the  year,  and 
won  the  praises  of  both  artists  and  public.  It  had  been 
sold  before  exhibition,  but  the  purchaser,  Mr.  Galloway, 
permitted  its  transfer  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  Royal  Collection,  together  with  Rorkc's  Drift, 
painted  in  1881.  The  artist  followed  up  this  success 
with  a  long  series  of  pictures  which  established  and 
consolidated  her  reputation.  Among  them  were  Quatre 
Bras,  1875,  Balaclava,  1876,  Inkermann,  1S77,  The 
Remnants  of  an  Army  (Tate  Gallery),  1879,  Scotland  for 
Ever  (Leeds),  1881,  Floreat  Etona  !  1882,  After  the  Battle, 
Tel  el  Kebir,  1885,  Steady  the  Drums  and  Fifes,  1897, 
and   Tent  Pegging,   1902. 

In  1877,  Miss  Thompson  married  Colonel,  afterwards 
General  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir,  William  Francis  Butler,  G.C.B., 
a  thoroughly  happy  union  resulting.  Though  it  is 
probable  that  the  social  duties  of  her  new  position 
interfered  to  some  extent  with  Lady  Butler's  professional 
career,  she  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  British 
art.  She  led  the  revival  of  modern  military  painting 
in  England,  a  type  of  art  which,  though  originating  here, 

had  largely  drifted 
into  French  hands. 
Lady  Butler  was  well 
suited  for  such  work. 
She  had  the  technical 
skill  necessary  to 
paint  crowded  groups 
of  figures  in  violent 
action,  her  accurate 
knowledge  of  military 
uniforms  and  forma- 
tions enabled  her  to 
set  them  down  with 
a  verisimilitude  which 
delighted  her  military 
critics,  while  at  the 
same  time  she 

possessed  a  keen  eye 
for  telling  incident. 
It  is  little  wonder 
that,  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  engravings 
from  her  works  should 
have  formed  a  leading 
attraction  in  print- 
sellers'  windows.  She 
may  be  regarded  as  the 
Inst  English  woman 
artist,  since  the  time  of 
Angelica  Kauffman, 
who  ranked  in  popular 
estimation  with  the 
leading    Academicians 
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of  her   time,   and   though   Lady    Butler   herself   failed  to 
seCure  el<  \  R   \      she  nnss.nl  doing  so  bj    two 

.  oniy     i,  3S  in  a  type  of  art  supposed  to  be 

a    ni,  of    the    male    sex    effectually     paved     the 

way    for     the    elections    oi     ladies     which     have     since 
taken  place. 

THE    LANCING    TAPESTRY 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Christi<  's 
to  utilise  their  Cre.it  Rooms  dining  the  off  season  to 
exhibit  the  tapestry  designed  for  Lancing  College  by 
the  Viscountess  Chilston.  Woven  by  the  William  Morns 
weavers  at  Mertcn  Abbey,  this  40-ft.  high  panel  is  the 
centre  of  a  triptych,  of  which  the  wings  have  yet  to  be 
made.  The  central  composition  shows  God  the  Father 
enthroned  beneath  a  tabernacled  canopy.  Angels  hover 
about  it.  while  111  a  Gallery  above  is  a  heavenly  choir. 
On  either  side  of  the  Throne  are  figures  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  and  St.  Nicholas,  with  their  respective  attributes. 
At  top  and  bottom  of  the  panel  are  borders  with 
medallion   heads    and  symbols  of  the  Evangelists. 

In  embellishing  a  chapel  like  that  at  Lancing,  it  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  great  building  is  one 
of  the  finest  fruits  of  the  Gothic  revival — a  fact  which 
Ladv  Chilston  has  carefully  considered.  Both  in  con- 
ception and  in  detail,  her  design  for  the  most  part  follows 
faithfully  mediaeval  mollis,.  Considerable  skill  is  shown 
in  the  colour  scheme,  the  tonal  variety  of  the  rich  red 
background  being  particularly  well  handled.  Without 
having  seen  the  panel  in  the  setting  for  which  it  is 
intended,  or  flanked  by  its  wings,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  colour  the  central 
figure  sufficiently  dominates  the  group.  It  might  also 
be  wondered  whether  the  stylistic  contrast  between  the 
latter  and  that  of  the  borders  is  overmarked.  These, 
however,  are  minor  points,  and  cannot  be  taken  as 
detracting  at  all  seriously  from  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  which  the  consummate  skill  of  the  Merton  Abbey 
weavers  has  had  yet  another  adequate  opportunity  for 
its  exercise. — W.B.B. 

ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK  :    OLD  AND  NEW 

"  English  Needlework  :  Past  and  Present  "  is  the 
subject  of  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  during 
March,  1034,  in  aid  of  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent 
Institution.  The  Committee  is  arranging  a  small  loan 
exhibition  of  antique  needlework  through  four  centuries, 
which  will  afford  an  interesting  comparison  with  the 
display  of  characteristii  ally  modern  work.  Owners  of, 
or  anyone  acquainted  with,  pieces  which  may  be  suitable, 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Exhibition  Secretary, 
73,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W.7,  giving  a  description 
of  the   needlework   and   stating  whether  it   may  be   in- 

ted. 
Sin<  e,  however,  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  pro- 
moters  is   to  ood    original   design,   it   follows 
that  a  considerable  pari  of  the  exhibition  will  be  devoted 

ontempon  rk.     Subject  to  the  discretion   of  a 

bitofs  may  contribute  as  manj 

be  works  11    m  a  different  section) 

to  tl  era   part   1  -.-,  a  2s.  6d     fee  being 

ible  on   eaj  h.    A  i  1  m   will   be 

1<".  'it. 


Should  this  exhibition  be  successful,  it  is  proposed  to 
repeat  it  at  regular  intervals. 

BRITISH    ART    FOR    AUSTRALIA 

Some  recent  purchases  of  contemporary  art  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales. 
Sydney,  were  shown  at  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth's  galleries 
this  October,  prior  to  their  shipment  to  Australia.  These 
works,  which  included  thirteen  oil  paintings,  twelve 
water-colours  and  drawings,  nine  etchings  and  two  pieces 
of  sculpture,  are  said  to  have  cost  less  than  ^2,500,  and 
the  Trustees  may  be  congratulated  on  having  spent 
wisely  the  sum  available,  and  on  having  secured  several 
works  likely  to  increase  in  value  in  the  future.  The 
paintings  were  mostly  small  pictures,  but  good  examples 
of  their  kind  showing  various  tendencies  in  modern  art. 
The  Tired  Climber — from  the  James  Murray  Collection — 
is  one  of  Mr.  Augustus  John's  best  small  figure  subjects, 
a  full  length  in  open-air  surroundings.  It  has  the  great 
merits  of  purposeful  simplicity  and  expressive  draughts- 
manship, while  also  being  exceedingly  pleasant  in  its 
fresh,  clear  colour.  The  colour  charm  of  English  im- 
pressionist painting  at  its  best  is  well  represented  by 
the  late  Spencer  Gore's  richly  hued  Hertfordshire  land- 
scape, The  Pool,  Panshanger  Park,  and  Miss  Ethel  WTalker's 
radiant  flowerpiece,  The  Parrot  and  the  Roses,  in  delicate 
light  tints.  To  these  mav  be  added  Mr.  William 
Nicholson's  luminous  exterior,  The  Blue  Shop,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Peploe's  polished  and  Manet-like  still-life,  The  Melon, 
and  a  luscious,  mellow-coloured  Sussex  landscape,  The 
Road,  by  Mr.  Duncan  Grant.  Another  style  of  vigorous, 
if  lower-toned  impressionism,  is  seen  in  Mr.  R.  O.  Dunlop's 
The  Pier,   Walberswick. 

The  reaction  from  impressionism  and  tendency  towards 
simplification  and  accentuation  of  design  is  seen  not 
only  in  Mr.  John's  painting,  but  also  in  the  fine  severity 
of  Stoney 'field,  Teesdale,  by  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  and  the 
emphatic  patterning  in  Mr.  James  Bateman's  Woodland 
with  Cattle  ;  while  a  scholarly  continuation  of  the 
Cotman-Richard  Wilson  tradition  is  found  in  the  fine 
quality  of  An  Old  Cornish  Farm  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Guy,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  disciples  of  Mr.  Bertram 
Nicholls. 

But  the  largest  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
important  of  the  paintings  purchased  for  New  South 
Wales,  is  Marguerite,  a  three-quarter  length,  seated,  by 
Mr.  Alan  Beeton,  whose  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of 
Velazquez  and  Vermeer  may  be  seen  in  this  noteworthy 
example  of  his  fine  craftsmanship.  The  drawings  include 
excellent  examples  of  the  work  of  Messrs.  Muirhead  Bone, 
Gerald  Brockhurst,  John  Nash  and  Henry  Rushbury. 
The  last  is  also  represented  among  the  etchings,  which 
include  three  D.  Y.  Camerons  and  two  unimpeachable 
Old  Masters,  a  nice  impression  of  the  first  state  of 
Rembrandt's  Beggars  at  the  Door  of  a  House  and  Meryon's 
Tourelle,   Rue  de  la   Tixeranderie. 

Finally,  the  Trustees  have  most  heartily  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  secured  for  Sydney  so  line  an 
example  of  Mr.  Epstein's  sculpture  as  his  Meum,  one  of 
Ins  lew  bronzes  which,  in  addition  to  its  superb  technical 
qualities,  has  a  sheer  beauty  of  content  which  must 
be  universally  recognised.  The  distinction  between  the 
rival  styles  oi  carving  and  modelling  in  modern  sculpture 
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will  be  perceived  by  contrasting  Mr.  Epstein's  bronze 
with  the  more  simplified  features  of  Scott  Goddard  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Lambert,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
promising  of  our  younger  sculptors.  Altogether,  this 
small  collection  of  contemporary  works  is  both  of  con- 
siderable artistic  interest  and  of  high  educational 
importance  as  indicating  the  various  lines  along 
which   European  art  is  developing  to-day. — 

Frank  Rutter. 
WOLSEY  AND 
WOODWORK 
Midway  between 
Buckingham  Palace  and 
Victoria  Street  there 
exists  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  collections 
of  early  furniture  and 
early  carved  woodwork 
which  can  be  seen  in 
the  metropolis.  In  the 
galleries  of  Messrs.  S.  W. 
Wolsey,  Ltd.  (71  and 
72,  Buckingham  Gate, 
London,  S.W.i),  the 
collector,  more  especially 
of  furniture  of  what  is 
vaguely  termed  the 
"  oak  period,"  will  find 
a  mass  of  material, 
commencing  roughly 
with  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  carrying  on 
well  into  the  eighteenth. 
It  does  not  follow  that 
all  the  pieces  displayed 
are  made  of  oak,  as 
walnut  and  fruit  woods 
are  also  exemplified. 
Chests  and  chairs,  tables 
and  court  cupboards, 
stools  and  chests-of- 
drawers  are  exhibited  in 
profusion,  nor  is  there 
any  limit  placed  on 
nationality,  the  types  including  examples  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland — in  fact,  from  most 
parts  of  Europe.  Those  who  have  a  predilection  for  the 
Gothic  will  find  it  here,  the  collection  of  linen-fold 
panelling  alone  including  many  items  of  interest,  though 
this  is  but  one  facet  of  the  collection.  Here  and  there 
the  student  of  traditional  types  will  find  dated  pieces 
to  arouse  his  curiosity.  But  these  are  exceptions,  for 
the  exhibits  as  a  whole  are  thoroughly  typical,  and  even 
finely  so,  of  their  respective  periods. 

"  Mrs.    Urquhart,"    Mezzotint,    printed    in    colour, 

by    Ellen   Jowett,    after    Sir   Henry   Raeburn  :     200 

signed  artist's  proofs,  18|  in.  by  14i  in.     (Frost  & 

Reed,  Ltd.,  Bristol  and  London.     £12  12s.  net) 

A  problem  that  has  to  be  solved  by  every  mezzotinter 
engaged  in  reproductive  engraving  is  whether  to  strive 
for  an  effect  that  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  facsimile 
of  the  painted  surface  of  the  original,  or  whether  to  aim 


MRS.    URQUHART 


MEZZOTINT, 


rather  at  an  equivalent  in  terms  of  engraving  of  the 
subject  of  the  picture.  Many  mezzotinters  of  the  past 
have  been  content  to  give  an  equivalent  that  is  an 
interpretation  rather  than  an  exact  reproduction,  but 
in  her  new  mezzotint  engraving  after  Raeburn's  Mrs. 
Urquhart,  Miss  Ellen  Jowett  appears  to  have  concentrated 
her  attention  on  being  as  faithful  to  her  original  as  is 
humanly  possible.  Her  mezzotint,  printed  in  colour  by 
hand,   follows   Raeburn  so  closely  that  in  her  print  we 

can  clearly  see  the 
actual  brushwork  of  the 
master.  It  is  a  most 
faithful  and  accom- 
plished reproduction  of 
one  of  Raeburn's  most 
attractive  female  por- 
traits. 

Mrs. William  Urquhart 
was  the  wife  of  a 
Glasgow  merchant,  and 
the  portraits  of  herself 
and  her  husband — both 
of  which  are  now  in  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery — 
were  painted  about  1815, 
the  year  when  Raeburn 
was  elected  a  full 
member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London, 
and  when  the  great 
Scottish  master  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power 
and  fame.  The  soft  rose 
colours  and  ivories  of 
the  costume,  broken  by 
a  blue  girdle,  blend 
with  the  flesh-tints  and 
peach  -  bloom  back- 

ground to  make  a  colour 
scheme  of  magical  en- 
chantment, and  Miss 
Jowett's  mezzotint  is  as 
successful  in  re-stating 
this  colour  charm  as  it 
is  in  re-presenting  the  vitality  and  charm  of  Raeburn's 
beautiful  sitter. 

Instead  of  the  usual  edition  of  325  proofs,  only  200 
impressions  have  been  printed  of  this  subject,  each 
being  stamped  by  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild.  There  is 
no  other  state  than  the  artist  proof,  and  the  plate  has 
been  destroyed. 

A   MODERN    RUSSIAN    ENAMEL 

An  altogether  remarkable  specimen  of  modern  Russian 
work  which  recently  came  under  the  writer's  notice  (at 
present  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wartski,  of  Regent  Street), 
is  an  Easter  egg,  given  at  one  time  to  the  late  Tsarina 
by  the  last  Tsar.  It  consists  of  a  silver  egg,  with  strings 
of  closely  set  diamonds  forming  a  network  upon  the 
matt  enamelled  surface.  Within  the  egg  is  a  silver 
basket  wonderfully  wrought  and  decorated  with  painted 
enamel  flowers.  This  forms  a  nest  for  a  silver  swan  an 
inch  in  length  •    and  mechanism  inside  gives  movement 
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to  the  legs,  tail  and  nock,  while  the  wings  spread  above 
the  head. 

.  I    propos   of   my   article   on    Ru:  oj    the 

Rena  m    the    October    issue,    however,    it    is    the 

quality  and  rarity  of  effect  obtained  in  the  matt,  outer 
surface  which  is  most  interesting  :  a  surface  without 
blemish  and  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  heliotrope.  The 
i  gg  was  made  by  Faberge,  the  greatest  of  modern 
enamcllers.  whose  dainty  confections  are  of  international 
repute.  His  brilliant  work  during  the  reign  of  the  late 
Tsar  is  well  known.  But  the  effect  he  has  obtained 
in  this  piece  is  unique  in  the  writer's  experience. — 
C.G.E.B. 

OLD    ENGLISH    WATER-COLOURS 

The  present  Exhibition  of  Early  English  Water-colours, 
at  the  Squire  Gallery,  ia,  Baker  Street,  exemplifies  yet 
again  the  unexpectedness  of  the  school,  for  it  introduces 
us  to  an  artist  of  distinction  in  the  person  of  the  almost 
forgotten  Academician,  Alfred  Elmore  (1815-81).  Eight 
water-colours  by  this  painter  are  included.  Some  are 
landscapes,  but  the  more  interesting  represent  single 
figures,  or  groups,  mostly  in  mediaeval  costume.  Of  these 
drawings,  which  show  the  influence  of  Bonington,  one 
of  the  best  is  A  Group  of  Figures  on  Horseback,  a  very 
fluent  sketch,  full  of  movement  and  softly  charming 
colour.  Another  point  that  comes  out  is  the  important 
place  held  by  amateur  artists  during  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  There  are  eight  landscapes, 
chiefly  of  mountain  scenery  done  almost  in  monochrome, 
by  the  4th  Earl  of  Aylesford,  which  show  real  individuality 
and  imagination.  There  is  a  slight,  but  beautifully  drawn 
and  tinted,  study  of  trees  by  John  White  Abbot,  who 
practised  as  a  doctor  at  Exeter.  While  a  third  extremely 
talented  amateur  was  E.  H.  Locker,  father  of  the  well- 
known  man  of  letters,  Frederick  Locker-Lampson.  Nor 
are  more  famous  names  absent.  Gainsborough,  the 
Sandbys,  Towne,  Hearne,  Farington,  Dayes,  John  Varley, 


Cox  and  de  Wint  are  all  represented.  Rowlandson  has 
a  large  and  spirited  early  drawing  of  a  highwayman 
attacking  a  carriage.  Landing  from  the  Packet  Boat, 
Dover,  is  an  elaborate  example  of  de  Loutherbourg. 
Possibly,  however,  the  most  interesting  exhibit  is  a 
circular  drawing  by  Joshua  Cristall,  Boy  with  Foal,  a 
much  stronger  piece  of  work  than  many  of  Cristall 's 
water-colours.  The  exhibition  closes  on  November  24th. 
— I.  A.  Williams. 

" CONTACT " 

Contact,  Mr.  Paul  Rotha's  Imperial  Airways  film,  has 
a  special  interest  for  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  who 
have  often  encountered  his  literary  work  in  these  pages. 
When,  in  1930,  Mr.  Rotha  published  his  first  book, 
The  Film  till  Now,  it  seemed  clear  that  a  new  influence 
had  arisen  in  cinematic  circles,  but  though  its  author's 
knowledge  of  film  making  is  far  from  being  merely 
theoretical,  it  is  not  until  Contact  that  he  has  had  the 
chance  to  make  a  full-length  picture  on  his  own. 

Contact  is  not  so  much  a  travel  film  as  a  filmic  symphony 
of  travel.  Croydon  and  Ctesiphon,  Cape  Town  and  the 
Great  Pyramid,  Baghdad  and  Galilee,  the  town  and 
the  jungle  are  shown,  linked  by  an  air  liner,  like  jewels 
on  a  chain.  Geography  scarcely  counts  in  the  treatment  : 
a  conception  happily  in  tune  with  the  annihilation  of 
space   by   aerial   transport. 

Strikingly  beautiful  camera  work  and  carefully  studied 
continuity  render  this  one  of  the  most  memorable  British 
films  of  recent  years.  Though  influenced  here  and  there 
by  Russian  technique,  Mr.  Rotha's  touch  is  sure  enough 
to  secure  a  strongly  personal  note  which  persists  through- 
out the  entire  picture,  not  excluding  the  excellent 
titling  and  "  credits."  Mr.  Rotha's  choice  and  angle 
of  his  shots  reveal  real  acumen,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
here  at  least  there  is  an  "  interest  film  "  which  merits 
the  title  of  a  work  of  art.  It  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with   Turksib  and  Drifters. — F.G.R. 


HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED   BY   CHARLES   R.   BEARD 


(For  Coupon  see 
(F.S.   187.)     ARMS  OF  HUNT 
(Horsell). 
Since   your   last   letter   I    have    gone   over   the    whole 
matter  again  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  grant  was  probably  in  French  and  that  the  crest 
was   "  une  tete  de   brochet  "    (the   head   of   a  pike).     The 
mistake  of  an  h  for  a  k  is  possible,  though  the  original 
scribe  must  have  written  very  badly. 

This,   I  think,  at  least  explains  the  confusion  between 
the   written    (brocket  or  badger)    and   the   pictorial   (pike) 
d    of   your  crest. 

(F.S.  207.)     ARMS   OF  HORSLEY 

(Mansfield). 

Guh  ids   erased  argent,    bridled   sable 

bert  ]  torsley,   temp.    Ri<  hard    II.,   and 

urns  '.'   1  [orsley  oi   Yorkshire.     Or, 

s  azure  and  gule-..   is   borm    bj    Sadleii    ol 

'■ii,     l  [(  1  in, in    Sir    Ralph    Sadleii 

beth,    and    wa      borne    l>\ 


Idvertisement   Pages) 

Sadleir  of  Temple  Dinsley,  Herts.  (Baronets,  ext.  17 19). 
The  crest — a  horse's  head  couped  argent,  bridled  sable,  and 
the  motto — Tene  lauro  in  manu,  are  unrecorded  in 
connection  with  the  family  of  Horsley. 

If  you  wish  the  alliance  recorded  in  your  trick  to  be 
traced,  we  must  charge  you  a  small  fee  for  the  search. 

(F.S.  210.)      ARMS   ON   SEAL 

(London). 
The  arms  are  gules,  a  chevron  or  between  three  lambs 
passant  argent  and  a  chief  chequy  or  and  azure ,  for  Lambert. 
The  crest,  a  lion  passant  guardant  [i.e.  a  heraldic  leopard) 
holding  in  its  dexter  paw  a  rose  [?],  is  unrecorded  as  a 
Lambert  crest.  The  arms,  though  recorded,  vary  from 
those  borne  by  Lambert  of  Bucks,  Owton  in  Yorkshire 
and  Skipton  in  Craven,  who  bear  a  chevron  argent,  and 
the  crest  would  appear  to  be  a  variant  of  the  Lambert 
cresl  <>l  "  flam  passant  guardant  or,  li<>l<liu«  in  the 
di  1  ter  I'd''1  a  rose    ;ul<    ,  etc. 
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EMPIRE  STAMPS  REVALUED 


BY   DOUGLAS   ARMSTRONG 


Canada 
lod. 

1857 


The  values  of  rare  postage 

stamps,     like     those     of     all 

other  collectable  objects,  have 

undergone  a   readjustment  in 

the     light     of     altered     world 

economics,     but    so     far     this 

change  has  not  been  reflected  to  its  true  extent 

in  the  annual  quotations  given  in  the  leading 

stamp  catalogues. 

Stamps,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have 
suffered  less  depreciation  than  some  other  forms  of 
collecting,  one  explanation  of  this  being  that  stamp 
collecting  is  on  the  whole  more  a  hobby  for  the  man 
of  modest  means  than  the  wealthy  connoisseur.  Con- 
sequently one  may  safely  write  down  the  present-day- 
values  of  the  vast  majority  of  stamps,  selling  for  one 
pound  or  over,  at  no  more  than  from  25  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent,  as  compared  with  prices  ruling  in  the  peak 
period  about  ten  years  ago.  In  the  case  of  the  rarer 
varieties  valued  at  £100  and  upwards,  the  market  decline 
has  been  still  less,  so  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
world  value  of  collectable  stamps  has  been  maintained 
to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Only  in  the  auction  room  and  the  open  market  has  this 
metamorphosis  been  apparent,  because  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  catalogue  compilers  have  chosen  to  ignore  market 
fluctuations  and  to  leave  their  list  prices  very  much  what 
they  were  before  the  flight  from  the   gold  standard. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  these  circumstances,  a  revaluation 
on  the  basis  of  current  conditions  was  long  overdue, 
and  it  will  be  welcome  news  to  philatelists  of  all  degrees 
that  a  serious  attempt  is  at  last  being  made  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  stamps  of  the  British  Empire  itself 
have  appropriately  received  first  attention.  Upwards 
of  fifty  leading  specialists  have  collaborated  in  the 
production  of  the  Regent  Stamp  Catalogue*  which  essays 
for  the  first  time  to  quote  the  actual  current  market 
prices  of  the  stamps  described,  instead  of  a  more  or 
less  fictitious  figure  below  which  they  can  frequently 
be  bought  at  a  heavy  discount.  These  quotations  are 
based,  not  upon  the  stocks  held  by  individual  dealers,  but 
upon  the  most  recent  realisations  for  particular  stamps, 
either  in  the  open  market  or  "  under  the 
hammer,"  and  are  intended  to  serve  as  a 
practical  guide  to  values  for  collectors  of  British 
Colonial  stamps.  Frequent  comments  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  market  are  also  given  to 
assist  the  prospective  purchaser  in  his  choice. 

Some  drastic  revisions  have  been  made  in 
the  stamps  of  certain  countries,  and  issues 
that    have    been    notoriouslv    over-valued    for 


Great  Britai>i 
lod. 


Ceylon  icd.     1857 


*  The    Regent    Stamp    Catalogue. 
London.     5/-  net.) 


(Robson,    Lowe,    Ltd., 


Nevis  1/-      1866 
{Laid  paper) 
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long  past  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  "  Pence  "  series  of  Ceylon, 
where  we  find  the  compara- 
tively common  2d.  blue  of 
1857      marked       down      from  l865 

35s.  to  10s.  in  used  condition, 
and  the  companion  iod.  from  £12  to  j5>. 
The  is.  gd.  unused  seems,  however,  decidedly 
cheap  at  £7  (instead  of  £18  as  formerly 
emoted  for  this  item).  Again,  the  iod. 
Canada  of  the  same  year  would  be  considered  by 
most  collectors  a  bargain  at  £4  used,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  condition  was  anything  approaching 
fine. 

Even  so  popular  a  group  as  the  British  West  Indies 
has  been  subjected  to  price  pruning,  and  here  the  scarce 
is.  Nevis  on  laid  paper  figures  at  £175,  as  against  £300, 
and  id.  on  6d.  surcharge  of  Dominica  at  £150.  Both 
of  these  prices  are  evidently  based  upon  the  latest 
auction  realisations.  It  is  hard  to  agree,  however,  with 
the  reduced  valuation  of  £"4,500  placed  by  the  compilers 
upon  the  rare  id.  and  2d.  "  Post  Office  "  Mauritius, 
for  the  reason  that  exceptional  conditions  were  responsible 
for  their  having  fetched  such  a  low  price  in  a  recent 
London  stamp  auction,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  these 
outstanding  rarities  will  again  be  sold  for  anywhere 
near  this  figure. 

Still  more  sweeping  are  the  reductions  in  the  prices 
of  twentieth-century  stamps  of  the  British  Empire, 
especially  among  the  wartime  issues,  where,  for  example, 
some  of  the  Bushire  occupation  varieties  are  quoted  at 
one-tenth  of  their  erstwhile  catalogue  values. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  place  an  approximate 
value  upon  a  number  of  stamps  previously  unpriced 
by  the  old  catalogues — notably  the  iod.  "Emblems" 
of  Great  Britain,  quoted  used  at  £175,  the  id.  on  4d. 
Gold  Coast  provisional  of  1882,  at  £200  used,  and  the 
newly  discovered  Postmaster's  "  frank  "  of  St.  George's, 
Bermuda,   tentatively  valued  at  £"150. 

A  feature  of  the  new  catalogue  that  will  be  appreciated 

by  advanced  collectors  is  the  inclusion  for  the  first  time 

of   proofs,    essays,    "  specimen  "    stamps,    covers,    blocks 

and    postmarks,     in     addition     to     the     normal 

stamps,    on    the  market  value  of   which   there 

has  hitherto  been  no  available  information. 

Whether  or  not,  as  the  publishers  claim. 
the  advent  of  the  new  Empire  stamp 
catalogue  "  heralds  a  new  era  in  Philately  " 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  and  may  be  expected  to  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  world  market 
in    stamps   for  collections. 


IN   THE   SALEROOM 


CONDUCTED   BY  T.   P.   GREIG 


DRAWING    DISCOVERY 

Found  in  a  bundle  of  prints  bought  in  a  South  London 
shop  for  2s.  6d.,  a  red  chalk  and  pen-and-ink  drawing 
realised  £280  at  Sotheby's  on  August  2nd.  The  drawing 
measured  only  5^  X  yf  in.,  and  it  was  discovered  to  be 
the  work  of  Gentile  Bellini.  It  represents  The  I 
of  the  Relic  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark's, 
and  is  in  all  probability  the  original  design  for  the  famous 
picture  painted  by  Bellini,  in  1496,  for  the  School  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Venice,  and  now  in  the  Venice 
Academy.  This  drawing  was  formerly  in  the  Resta 
Somers  collection,  where  it  was  ascribed  to  Giovanni 
Bellini.  Drawings  by  Gentile  are  of  the  utmost  rarity, 
and  as  a  working  drawing  for  one  of  the  most  notable 
Venetian  pictures  of  the  15th  century  this  drawing  is 
of  the   greatest  inters  t 

BOOKS    AND    MANUSCRIPTS 

At  the  time  of  going  to  Press,  the  Autumn  Season, 
which  from  all  accounts  promises  to  be  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  is  not  yet  in  full  swing.  There  being  few 
prices  to  hand,  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  round 
off  our  record  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  sold 
during  the  back-end  of  last  season. 

The  first  of  a  two  days'  sale  beginning  at  Sotheby's, 
on  June  12th,  was  confined  to  a  selection  of  books  from 
the  late  Viscount  Dillon's  library  at  Ditchley,  Oxfordshire 
(the  disposal  of  the   Ditchley  pictures  was  recorded  in 
The  Connoisseur  of  July,  1933).     The  books  were  of  a 
miscellaneous  character  and  the  261  lots  brought  a  total 
of  £1,833  9s-     Of  this  sum,   £220  was   given  for  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  copy,   14  x  9 \  in.,  of  the  Fourth  Folio 
Shakespeare,    1685,   with   a   few  trifling  defects.      An  im- 
:on   of   Speculum    Xauticum,   by   L.    Johannes   Auri- 
garius,    two   parts    in   one   vol.,    with    47   finely   coloured 
double-page   charts,    Antwerp,    1591,    bound   in   old    red 
morocco,    with    the    arms    of    Pietro    Duodo,    Venetian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  on  the  sides,  sold  for  £108.     During 
the    second    day,    which    included    books    from    various 
•n    unopened   copy   of    B.    Sauvan's    Picturesque 
of  the  Seine  from  Paris  to  the  Sea,  1821,  fetched  £g&  ; 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  3  vols.,  1820, 
ription  of  the    Villa  of  Mr.  Horace   Walpole 
■      I  mi,   illustrated  bv  the 

of    Lady    Digby, 
\2  ;   and  a  "  first  " 
two 


davs'  sale,  commencing  in  the  same  rooms  on  June  Kith. 
contained  a  collection  of  upwards  of  240  volumes  relating 
to  Alchemy,  Chemistry  and  allied  subjects,  if>th-i8th 
century,  which  realised  £140  ;  while  a  collection  of 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  and  Cobbett's  Parlia- 
mentary H  beginning  with  the  year  to66)  fetched 
£75  ;  and  a  copy  of  Leonard  Mascall's  A  Booke  oj  Fjshing 
with  Hook  and  Line,  partly  in  black  letter,  1590,  £58. 
An  unusually  interesting  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts, 
from  various  collections,  was  held  at  Sotheby's  on  July  3rd 
and  the  two  following  days.  The  most  interesting  lot  in 
this  sale  was  a  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Robert 
Burns'  Poems,  1786,  bearing  the  bookplate  of  James, 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  who  died  in  1791.  Lord  Glencairn's 
kindness  to  Burns,  and  the  beautiful  lament  of  the  poet 
on  his  patron's  decease,  are  well  known.  This  extremely 
interesting  association  copy  was  the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Fleming,  of  Aldwick  Grange,  near  Bognor 
Regis,  who  paid  /780  for  it  in  1926  ;  it  now  realised 
£1,300.  Another  "notable  item  was  the  manuscript  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Barrie's  A  Window  i)i  Thrums,  which 
was  sent  for  sale  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Gilmour.  It  is  practically 
completed  by  proofs  corrected  by  the  author  and  has 
a  presentation  inscription  by  Barrie  to  Mr.  Gilmour.  This 
received  a  final  bid  of  /420,  and  a  very  fine  series  of 
autograph  letters  from  Charles  Dickens  to  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, author  and  critic,  dating  from  April,  1848,  to 
February,  1S65,  fetched  £225.  Among  the  letters,  one 
of  outstanding  interest,  from  Tavistock  House,  is  dated 
March  nth,  1854.  Dickens,  after  referring  to  Hard 
Times  and  .suggesting  that  an  article  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News  on  his  new  book  was  written  by  Cunning- 
ham, goes  on  to  say  :  "I  don't  know  where  you  may 
have  found  your  information,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  absolutely  wrong.  The  title  was  many  weeks  old, 
and  chapters  of  the  story  were  written  before  I  went  to 
Preston  or  thought  about  the  present  strike  .  .  .  ."  £125 
was  offered  for  upwards  of  600  signed  letters  by  Arnold 
Bennett,  about  four-fifths  of  which  were  holograph,  the 
rest  typed,  but  all  signed  with  monogram  or  initials. 
These  contain  more  than  150,000  words,  written  nearly 
every  week  (1916-31)  to  his  nephew  and  adopted  son, 
Richard  Bennett,  while  the  recipient  was  at  Oundle,  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  business.  The  first  edition  of  John 
Florio's  English  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  with 
one  verse  by  Daniel,  the  three  leaves  of  errata,  one  erratum 
slip  on  page  1,  in  contemporary  calf,  1603,  was  knocked 
down  at  £280  ;  and  a  second  impression  of  the  first 
edition  of  Daniel  Defoe's  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusot  .  1719,  together  with  a 
first  edition  of  The  Farther  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusot  . 
[719,  fetched  £85.  A  French  13th-century  illuminated 
VIS  Psalter  and  Book  of  Hours  (207  II),  with  three 
beautifully  painted  full-page  miniatures  and  twenty-four 
other  large  miniatures,  was  sold  for  £370;  a  South 
German,    second    half   of    [4th    century,    MS.,    Speculum 
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Humana  Salvationis,  written  on  ninety-four  pages,  with 
a  full-page  drawing  of  S.  Dorothea  with  the  basket  of 
roses  and  the  flowering  branch  (probably  the  patroness 
of  the  monastery  for  which  the  manuscript  was  written), 
and  a  remarkable  series  of  182  pen  drawings  occupying 
half  the  page,  £280  ;  and  a  French  14th-century  illu- 
minated MS.  Latin  Bible  (620  II.),  with  seventy-nine 
finely  executed  historiated  initials,  £140.  In  the  three 
days'  sale  commencing  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  10th,  a  copy 
of  Dante's  Tuttc  le  Opcrc  nuovamente  ridedute  ....  dal 
Edoardo  Moore,  with  six  woodcuts  by  W.  H.  Hooper, 
after  C.  M.  Gere,  published  by  the  Ashendene  Press  in 
1909,  brought  £96  ;  and  the  Doves  Press  edition  of  the 
English  Bible,  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  5  vols., 
1903-5,  £60.  On  July  17th,  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Denison's 
well-known  collection  of  books  relating  to  angling  came 
up  and  realised  £3,882  14s.  A  fine  set  of  the  first  five 
editions  of  Izaak  "Walton's  The  Compleat  Angler  or  the 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation ,  1653-76,  went  cheaply 
for  £1,250.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker's  copy,  of  the  first  edition  only,  was  sold,  in  the 
Van  Antwerp  sale  in  1907,  for  £1,290.  A  small  Dutch 
publication,  which  appears  to  be  the  second  printed  book 
ever  published  on  fishing,  changed  hands  at  £900.  It 
was  printed  by  Govaert  Bac,  Antwerp,  circa  1490,  for 
Mathias  van  der  Goes.  A  first  edition  of  the  first  printed 
book  on  fish  and  fishing,  a  Latin  translation  of  Oppian's 
Halieutica,  September  12th,  1478,  which  was  previously 
bought  at  the  Masterman  Sykes  sale  for  £10  10s.,  on 
this  day  went  up  to  £70.  Henry  Aiken's  National  Sports 
of  Great  Britain,  with  the  text  in  French  and  English,  1823, 
realised  /no;  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition  of  Juliana 
Barnes'  or  Berners'  The  Book  of  Saint  Albans,  the  first 
edition  to  contain  the  Treatise  of  Fishing  with  an  Angle, 
1496,  £100  ;  a  15th-century  MS.  of  the  Treatise,  showing 
interesting  differences  from  the  version  in  The  Book  of 
Saint  Albans,  also  £100  ;  a  first  of  Dialogus  Creaturarum 
Moralisatus,  with  122  woodcuts,  June  3rd,  1480,  £65; 
The  Sporting  Repository,  containing  19  coloured  plates, 
1822,  £56  ;  and  Samuel  Gardiner's  A  Booke  of  Angling 
and  Fishing,  original  edition,  1606,  of  which  only  two 
other  copies  are  known  to  exist,  £50.  On  July  18th,  at 
Sotheby's,  during  the  first  of  a  two  days'  sale  of  books 
from  various  sources,  a  set  of  De  Bry's  Major  and  M nun- 
Voyages,  1590-1628,  received  a  final  bid  of  £105.  A  good 
many  leaves  were  somewhat  waterstained,  particularly 
Parts  I. -III.  of  the  Grands  Voyages  and  Parts  XL  and 
XII.  of  the  Petits  Voyages  ;  and  a  few  others  were  some- 
what wormed.  During  the  second  day  of  the  sale,  the 
Kelmscott  Press  edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  1896, 
realised  £135  ;  and  a  fine  autograph  letter  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  J.  Sarglat,  dated  May  25th,  1786,  £(>i.  In 
this  letter,  Franklin  writes: —  'The  Treatement  you 
mention  to  have  received  from  your  Debtors  on  this  side 
the  Water  is  very  provoking,  &  makes  me  admire  your 
Patience,  &  your  long  &  generous  Forbearance  ....  it 
is  certain  that  the  severe  Operations  of  the  War  did 
actually  disable  many  .   .    .   ." 

A  collection  of  books  from  the  library  of  Marie  Louise, 
Fmpress  of  the  French,  and  later  Duchess  of  Parma, 
Piacenza  and  Guastalla,  realised  a  total  of  £2,782  15s. 
at  Sotheby's,  on  July  26th.  These  volumes  were  sold 
by  order  of  an  Archduke  of  Austria,  to  whom  they  had 


descended    by    inheritance.     Rudolf    Ackermann's     The 
Repository    of  Arts,    Literature,    Fashions,    e>c,    with   the 
three  series  complete  in  40  volumes,   1809-28,  was  sold 
for   £"92  ;     the    Bibliotheca   Classica   Latina   sive    Collectio 
Auctorum  Classiccrum,  153  vols.,  1819-38,  £75  ;    a  second 
edition  of  Conte  Folchino  Schizzi's  Un  Bel  Giorno,  1827, 
a   dedication   copy   to  the   Empress,    and   having  in  the 
centre  in  gold  her  arms  as  Duchess  of  Parma,  £70  ;    A. 
and    C.    Kopp's   Historisch    Male)  ische    Darstelhtngen   von 
GLstcrreich,  2  vols.,  with  80  finely  coloured  plates,  Vienna, 
1814,    £"68  ;     Pierre   Corneille's    CEuvres,    12    vols.,    Paris, 
1 82 1  ;    and  C.  B.  Petitot's  Collection  de  Memoires  relatifs 
a  VHistoire  de  France,  both  series,  in  all  131  vols.,  1819-26 
and  1820-29,  both  £50.     On  July  27th,  at  the  same  rooms, 
a  set  of  Ackermann's  The  Repository  of  Arts,  Literature, 
Fashions,  <S-c.,  in  210  parts  (should  be  240),  was  sold  for 
£50.     A  total  of  £5,451    was  realised   for  the  two  days' 
sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  31st  and  August  1st.     Of  this 
sum,    £300    was    given    for    a    series    of    the    five    original 
drawings  by  H.  K.  Browne  ("Phiz"),  used  as  illustrations 
for    Dickens'    Martin    Chuzzlewit  ;    and   £220   for   a   first 
issue  of  the  first  edition,   1791,  of  James  Boswell's  Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson — a  presentation  copy  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Goodall,  who  became  Provost  of  Eton  in  1809.     This 
was    sold    together    with    The    Principal    Corrections    and 
Additions  to  the  first  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
1793,  and  both  volumes  had  the  following  inscription  : — 
'  To   the   Reverend   Mr.    Goodall   from   the   Author."      A 
second  impression  of  the  Second  Folio  Shakespeare,   1032, 
received  a  final  bid  of  £270  ;    and  John  Ruskin's  unpub- 
lished correspondence  to  his  mother,  comprising  395  auto- 
graph letters,  dated  1S53  to  1871,  £220.      A  15th-century 
medical  manuscript,  in  the  English  vernacular,  following 
the  famous  physician  Galen  in  his  treatise  on  anatomy 
{^^  IV),  with  eight  full-page  anatomical  figures,  including 
a  wounded  man  and  an  anatomised  woman,  fetched  £210  ; 
an  English,  second  half  of  15th  century,  illuminated  MS. 
on  vellum,  Statitta  Anglice  Nova,  1327-1484,  £155  ;    a  first 
edition  of  Fanny  Burney's  Evelina,  3  vols.,  1778,  £145  ; 
2<>o    autograph    letters,    the    unpublished    correspondence 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,   author  of  Our    Village,   £"125  ; 
Historia  Naturalis,  by  Pliny,  the  Elder,  1472,  £105  ;    and 
a   first  edition  of  Jane  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice,   3 
vols.,     1813,    £80.      An    autograph    letter    from    Charles 
Dickens  to  J.  Palgrave  Simpson,  dramatist  and  novelist, 
dealing  with  the  famous  cjuarrel  between  Edmund  Yates 
and   Thackeray,   dated   July   23rd,    1858,   from  Tavistock 
House,   sold  for  £70.      In  this  Dickens  writes  : — "  Upon 
my   soul,    when    I    picture   them    (the    committee    of    the 
Garrick   Club)    in   that    backyard,    conceiving   that   they 
shake  the  earth,  I  fall  into  fits  of  laughter  which  makes 
my  daughters  laugh-away  at  Gad's  Hill — until  the  tears 
run   down  their  cheeks."      An   Italian   MS.,    end   of   13th 
century,    of   Gregory    IXth's   Decretaliuin    Li/ ri    1'.,    with 
five    very   fine    miniatures    in    gold    and    colour,   realised 
£60  ;    and  a  fourth  collected  edition  of  Chaucer's  Woorkes, 
1561,  bound  with  two  other  volumes.    £56.     On   August 
7th,  at  Sotheby's,  a  first  edition  of  Shelley's  The  Cenci, 
1819,    realised    £60  ;     and    the    following    day    an    almost 
complete  set  of  The  Botanical  Magazine,  [.787    1020,  £110. 
At  Hodgson's,  on  July  6th,  an  unusually  complete  set 
of  The  London  Gazette,  from  the  commencement,  Novem- 
ber 7th,    [665,  to  1929,  in  564  volumes,  received  a  final 
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With  which  it 
hirorporated 


International  Studio 


bid  i  p\  ol  William  *  o-\  ell's  Poliman 

he  meant  U  and  unlawfull,  to  judge  of  th 

Commonwealth,  was  sol.!   For   <  i  [8.      rhis  very  rare 
.  is  mainly  of  interest  by  reason  of  the  reference  to 

Sweet  Shakspeare,"  as  the  author  oJ  Lucrec,     published 
This    is    the    second    earliest    known    mention    of 
Shakespeare    In     name.      The    book    also    mentions    the 
tment  suffered  by    '  poore    America  "  a1  the  hands  of 
the   "  Spanish    bloudhounds."      Another  item  of  interest 
in  this  sale  was  a    [ravelling  Library  ol  the  17th  century 
i  the  style  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar's  in  the  British  Museum), 
sting  ot   30  volumes  of  Theology,   Philosophy,  His- 
tory,  etc.,    from   the    presses    of    Plantin,    Jansson,   and 
rs,   which  sold  for  £64.     These  little  volumes  (16  X 
101-  in.),    i2mo,   some  with  engraved   titles,   in   uniform 
limp    vellum,    with    coloured    silk    ties,    1608-41,    were 
arranged  on  three  shelves  in  a  contemporary  book-shape, 
morocco  box,  with  an  elaborate  list  of  contents  arranged 
in  three  arches  in  colours  and  gold,  and  bearing  the  arms 
ol    Mr    Nicholas    Bacon    on    the    inside    of   the   lid.     On 
July   12th,  at  the  same  rooms,  the  firm  of  Quaritch  had 
to  pay  /S90  for  a  copy  of  a  book  which  "  old  "  Bernard 
Quaritch  (the  founder  of  the  business)  had  published  in 
1S59  at  is.,  but  ultimately  reduced  to  the  "  twopenny 
box  "  as  being  a  "  bad  seller  "     This  was  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
for  which  the    British   auction  maximum  is  £1,410,   paid 
at    Hodgson's    in    June,    1929,    and    the    world's    record, 
£1,600,   given  for  the   Kern  copy  in  New  York  in    1929. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  June  8th,  Capt.  J.  Smith's 
The  Seaman's  Gram  mar,  1653,  fetched  £40  ;  and  at 
Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's,  on  July  7th,  two  autograph 
letters  of  Dickens  were  sold  for  £40  19s.  One  of  these, 
dated  Genoa,  May  9th,  1845,  is  to  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A., 
and  reads  : —  '  You  have  us  as  full  in  that  astonishing 
eye  of  yours  (and  good  God,  my  dear  Mac,  what  an 
eye  you  have  !)  as  if  you  saw  us  all  to  day  in  No.  1  Devon- 
shire Terrace."  He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  humorous 
description  of  his  cook  falling  in  love  and  marrying  an 
Italian,  and  finishes  with  a  gruesome  description  of  an 
execution. 

17,  CARLTON  HOUSE  TERRACE 

On   July  24th,   Sotheby's  began  a  three  days'  sale  of 

the  contents  of  17,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  London,  the 

property  of  the  late   Lady  Mount  Stephen.      The  total 

049        \    Louis   XVI.   tulipwood  wardrobe,   51   x 

78    in.,    sold    for  £155  ;     a   Portrait   of  a  Lady,   probably 

Madame    Tallien,   in  classical  white  dress  with   blue  sash 

by  J.  L.  David,  38^  x  31  in.,  £270.     A 

like   sum   was   given    lor   Riistu    Scene,    with     Wayfarers 

ng,  by  Morland    signed,   35$  x  45I  in.;    a  Portrait 

)'"inif:    Man,    in    brown,    standing   by    a    table,     by 

;|        31  in.,  made  £155  ;    a.  Portrait  of  a 

dress,   standing  by   a  table  covered 

I"1   van    I  h,  44  x  30J  in.,  £280  ; 


The  Ballad  :  Interior,  with  a  Young  Woman  playing  the 
lute,  with  two  Cavaliers  listening,  by  M.  de  Munkacsy, 
42^  X  01  in.,  {,210  ;  and  a  Spode  dinner  service  of  about 
j  50  pieces,  painted  with  bouquets  of  old  English  (lowers, 
£205. 

TYTHROP  HOUSE,   THAME 

The  contents  of  Tythrop  House,  Thame,  Oxfordshire, 
belonging  to  Mr.  A.  A.  11.  W'ykeham,  were  sold  by 
Sotheby's  on  August  21st  and  22nd,  a  total  of  {'1,237 
being  obtained.  The  pictures  in  this  collection  were 
particularly  interesting,  and  brought  good  prices.  For 
example,  £1,720  was  given  for  a  Portrait  of  Philip,  4th 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  1st  Earl  "I  Montgomery,  by  Sir  A. 
Van  Dyck,  53  X  43  in.  Sir  Peter  Lely's  Portrait  0]  Anne 
Hyde  and  her  Music  Master,  signed  and  dated  1654,  47  x 
43  in.,  sold  for  £1,050  ;  a  Portrait  of  Jane  Spillei  of 
Tythrop,  wife  of  the  Hon.  James  Herbert,  6th  son  of  the  4th 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  the  same  artist,  48  X  40  in.,  £220  ; 
Sir  G.  Kneller's  Portrait  of  Richard,  jth  Viscount  Wenman, 
as  a  boy,  playing  with  a  parrot  perched  on  a  tree,  49  X  39 
in.,  £140  ;  Francis  Cotes's  Portrait  of  William  Humphrey 
Wykeham,  of  Swalecliffe,  in  feigned  oval,  signed  and  dated 
1769,  30  x  24  in.,  £500  ;  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  after 
the  same  artist,  30J  x  25J  in.,  £240  ;  Cornelius  Johnson's 
Portrait  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  wife  of  the  4th  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  fefgned  oval,  signed  and  dated,  30  X  24 
in.,  £740  ;  and  D.  Mytens's  The  Royal  Family  at  Theo- 
balds, 37  x  46  in.,  £200.  In  the  latter  picture  Charles  I. 
and  Henrietta  Maria  are  seen  being  received  by  the  3rd 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  A  Chippendale  mahogany  wine 
cooler,  with  finely  chased  brass  handles,  supported  on  a 
stand  with  carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  with  carved 
lion  paw  feet,  27^  in.  wide,  fetched  £315. 

PADWORTH    HOUSE 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  AVinkworth's  sale  of 
the  contents  of  Padworth  House,  the  Berkshire  residence 
of  Lord  Roundway,  on  September  26th  and  the  two 
following  days,  when,  after  much  spirited  bidding,  a  set 
of  six  Chippendale  chairs,  the  seats  and  backs  covered 
with  petit-point  needlework,  was  knocked  down  for  £1,000. 
Among  other  notable  lots  were  a  pair  of  old  English 
walnut  fire-screens,  £70  ;  a  Chippendale  winged  easy 
chair,  £51  ;  a  harpsichord,  by  Jacobus  Kirchman,  London, 
I755.  ^So  ;  two  Chippendale  display  cabinets  in  the 
Chinese  taste,  45  in.  wide,  £290  ;  a  panel  of  petit-point 
needlew'ork,  £85  ;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  tables  in  the 
French  style,  £260  ;  a  Chippendale  centre  table,  £75  ; 
a  set  of  eight  old  English  cedarwood  standard  chairs, 
with  needlework  seats,  £155  ;  a  mahogany  dining  table, 
£73  ;  an  old  Chinese  porcelain  dinner  service  (about  95 
pieces),  £76  ;  a  Crown  Derby  dessert  service,  with  35 
pieces,  £80  ;  a  pair  of  Chelsea  figures,  Setting  Partridges, 
£36  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in  brown  coat,  attri- 
buted to  Romney,  30  x  25  in.,  £189. 
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_Yo.  I.— Silver  Tazza 


By  John  Coney,  of  Boston 


Ante  1705 


In  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 


AMERICAN   ART  NOTES 


A  TAZZA  BY  JOHN  CONEY 

In  the  silver  tazza  by  John  Coney,  recently  added  to 
the  collection  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  there 
is  an  example  of  a  small  and  important  group  related  in 
design  to  a  very  handsome  English  paten  with  embossed 
gadrooned  edges  and  a  truncated  stem,  made  in  1691-92, 
and  presented  to  the  old  Jamestown  Church  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  when  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia 
(1692-98).  Others  in  this  group  include  a  paten  by 
Edward  Winslow,  of  Boston,  and  the  tazza  engraved  with 
the  Coffin  arms,  by  John  Allen  and  John  Edwards,  of 
Boston,  which  was  seen  in  the  Boston  Museum  exhibition 
of  silver  in  191 1.  John  Coney  made  another  use  of  this 
design  in  a  paten  now  in  St.  George's  Church,  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  which  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones's  Old 
Silver  of  the  American  Churches  (Plate  36),  along  with  the 
Winslow  paten  mentioned  above,  now  at  Bristol,  R.I. 
The  Andros  paten  can  hardly  have  served  as  the  actual 
model,  for  Boston  silversmiths  in  the  early  days  were  not 
likely  to  have  been  familiar  with  a  piece  in  Virginia,  but 
some  similar  paten  (the  usual  type  employed  in  English 
churches  in  the  late  seventeenth  century)  must  have 
found  its  way  to  New  England  and  inspired  these  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  items.  The  generic  group  to  which 
salvers,  patens  and  tazze  can  be  assigned  was  never  widely 
represented  in  the  work  of  the  early  American  silver- 
smiths. 

The  Minneapolis  example  is  engraved  with  the  arms 
of  the  Dudley  family  of  Massachusetts,  and  bears  the 
flenr-de-lys  mark  which,  therefore,  places  it  probably 
before  1705,  when  John  Coney  began  to  utilise  the  cony 
as  a  rebus  on  his  name. 

VOLLARD  COLLECTION   ON  VIEW 

M.  Ambroise  Vollard's  collection  of  paintings,  a  part 
of  which  comes  to  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  New  York,  for 


exhibition  this  month  (November  6th-December  3rd)., 
differs  from  the  usual  great  collection  because  it  is  personal 
as  well  as  large,  and  succeeds  in  uniting  physical  magni- 
tude with  intimacy  of  spirit.  The  Vollard  collection  is, 
in  fact,  so  extensive  that  there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect 
that  no  one  save  the  owner  himself  has  ever  seen  all  of 
it.  Vollard's  long  and  close  association  with  the  lights 
of  recent  French  painting,  as  well  as  his  own  many-sided 
interests,  have  made  him  almost  the  mentor  of  an  art 
epoch,  and  he  has  never  served  his  proteges  better  than 
in  forming  this  monument  to  their  memory.  In  his  role 
as  dealer  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  ageing  Cezanne, 
opening  a  gallery  in  the  rue  Lafitte  to  show  that  painter's 
works  in  the  early  'nineties.  As  an  author,  and  a  most 
readable  one,  his  friendships  have  furnished  him  with  a 
fund  of  anecdote,  and  these  same  associations  have  a 
still  further  reflection  in  M.  Vollard's  own  career  in 
supplying  him  with  an  imposing  list  of  illustrators. 

In  one  place,  Vollard  tells  the  story  of  a  portrait  of 
himself  by  Cezanne,  which  comes  to  mind  because  the 
list  of  paintings  announced  for  the  exhibition  (not  yet 
seen  at  the  time  of  writing)  includes  a  painting  of  Vollard 
which,  one  trusts,  may  be  the  one  in  question.  A  portrait 
by  Cezanne  always  called  for  many  sittings,  but  this 
extended  through  the  staggering  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen,  and  the  painting  was  still  unfinished.  Ce- 
zanne personally  would  go  no  further  than  admit  himself 
"  pas  mecontent  du  devant  de  la  chemise." 

In  Les  Baigneuses,  on  which  he  worked  between  1890 
and  1906,  there  is  a  version  of  an  often  painted  theme — 
the  most  famous  is  probably  that  in  the  Pellerin  col- 
lection— which  is  indicative  of  his  fundamental  classicism 
and  recalls  that  his  own  expressed  intention  was  "fair 
de  l' Unpressionismc  I'art  des  musees."  There  is  also  his 
first  canvas,  painted  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  entitled 
Interpretation    de     Drolling,    which,     like     many    juvenile 
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attempt-  no     indication      whatever     of      -emus. 

ir  is  the  other  bright   star  ol   the  Vollard  collection 
and  l"s  maturer  style       I  here 

is  the  early  pair.  I  consisting  oi  I 

on,  painted  about  [876.  1'he  pre- 
sentment of  his  lather,  which  was  done  111  [869  introduces 
ortrait  period,  lasting  from  [870  until  the  middle 
'eighties,  during  which  he  supported  himseli  by  this  t 
His  mature  manner  and  favourite  subject  material  are 
principally  represented  in  Le  ckapeau  jaune  (1884)  and 
the  tender  Filiate  a  la  poupe'e  of 

<;  de  la  1  .  which 

allies  itself  with  the  picture  of  jockeys  in  the  Boston 
Museum,  since  both  seem  to  have  been  painted  againsl 
the  background  of  the  height  of  Suresnes  and  a  similar 
problem  is  treated  in  both.  His  Les  modistes  is  austere 
in  its  angular  formations  oi  light  and  dark  and  contains 
a  notable  portrait  of  a  face  embittered  and  resigned. 
Derain,  painter  01  landscapes  in  the  heroii  mood,  is  here 
given  unusual  representation  in  two  impressions  of 
Londcn.  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  St.  Paul's,  both 
ted  in  1007.  and  there  is  a  dreamlike  Rousseau, 
appropriately    / 

For  obvious  reasons  do  attempt  has  been  made  to 
transport  the  entire  collection  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
number  of  pictures  selected  for  the  New  York  exhibition 
slightly  exceeding  forty. 

SEATTLE'S  NEW  MUSEUM 

L  \test  among  new  large  museums  to  open  its  doors  is 
the  one  which  the  generosity  of  Mrs  Eugene  Fuller  and 
her   son.    Dr.    Richard    Fuller,    has   given    to    the   city    of 
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Seattle,  Washington.  The  Oriental  department,  the  most 
important  in  the  museum,  was  also  formed  by  the  donors, 
but  the  interests  ()|  the  institution  are  bv  no  means  limited 
to  the  ( )riental  field.  An  array  ol  European  and  American 
art  includes  an  admirable  print  collection  representing 
all  the  great  figures  in  the  historical  development  of 
etching  and  engraving,  and  there  is  a  group  of  American 
painters  which  traces  the  growth  of  American  art  to  the 
present  time.  Changing  exhibitions  will  give  living,  and 
particularly  local,  artists  an  opportunity  to  become 
known  to  the  publii 

The  art  of  China  is  most  completely  covered  in  the 
Oriental  section,  but  there  are  scattered  pieces  of  other 
Asiatic  art.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  Buddha 
from  Gandhara,  of  about  a.d.  150,  representing  the 
Hellenistic  influence  in  determining  the  imaged  form  of 
Gautama,  since  it  was  on  the  north-western  borders  ol 
India  that  the  first  sculptured  figures  of  the  Buddha 
were  made.  The  Seattle  figure  is  in  blue-grey  slate. 
Another  development  of  Buddhist  sculpture  is  seen  in 
the  head  of  a  Khmer  Bodhisattva  of  the  twelfth  century 
from  Cambodia,  to  the  east  of  India,  where  a  native 
culture  evolved  in  autocthonous  forms. 

Chinese  sculpture  includes  a  marble  Lohan,  of  the  late 
T'ang  period  (a.d.  618-907),  seventy-two  inches  in  height, 
which  contains  much  of  its  original  polychrome  colouring 
and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  A  Wei  stone 
stele  (twenty-eight  inches  high)  dates  from  a.d.  490,  and 
shows  a  seated   Bodhisattva  between  two  attendants. 

Among  the  smaller  sculptures  are  two  T'ang  pottery 
tomb  figures,  and  there  is  also  a  dancing  girl  in  marble 
of  the  same  epoch  of  a  type  more  frequently  seen  in 
mortuary  art.  The  dressing  of  the  hair 
in  two  knobs  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
the  dress  drawn  tightly  at  the  waist, 
.ire  typical  of  the  costume  of  some 
of  these  figures.  The  vigour  of  modelling, 
however,  is  exceptional,  and  the  reticent 
treatment  of  the  features  with  their  em- 
phasis on  the  linear  effect  is  in  keeping 
with  that  part  of  the  traditional  stream  as 
it  was  carried  on  into  the  T'ang  period 
from  a  source  in  the  Wei  style.  A  black 
marble  equestrian  figure,  also  of  small  size, 
shows  a  woman  rider.  As  is  often  the 
case  with  the  smaller  sculptures,  it  is 
rendered  in  the  spirit  of  the  monumental 
(No.   ii.). 

1  >r.  Fuller,  one  of  the  donors  of  the 
museum,  is  also  its  president  and  director. 
The  finely  designed  building,  whose  severe 
simplicity  of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
— its  almost  bare  main  walls — is  relieved 
by  the  most  sparing  application  of  reversed 
curves  in  its  ornament,  has  been  largely 
planned  by  lnm  and  by  Mrs.  Fuller.  In 
the  interior,  architectural  features  have 
been  simplified  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  provide  .1  free  background  for  the 
objects  shown.  The  result  seems  to  1>< 
Due  m|  the  most  appropriately  designed 
modern  strui  tures  that  has  been  dedicated 
to   the    publii     and    to   art 
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AN      "  EARLY  "      EMBROIDERY 
FROM   THE    SOUTH-WEST 

A  LITTLE-KNOWN  chapter  in  the 
regional  history  of  the  American 
coverlet  is  indicated  in  an  embroidered 
bed-cover  made  on  the  Texas-Mexican 
border,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  Mexican  Indian  women  who  had 
presumably  been  trained  in  a  Spanish 
convent  (No.  iv.).  This  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  American 
embroidery  has  been  presented  to  the 
Brooklvn  Museum  by  Miss  Marie  E. 
Gurnee,  with  the  report  that  it  was  made 
by  the  Mexican  Indians  for  the  wife  of 
a  ranch  owner  on  the  Texas  border. 
The  early  American  coverlet  has  long 
been  the  object  of  special  veneration 
by  collectors  of  Americana,  and  much 
has  been  written  of  quilt  patterns, 
crewel  work,  candlewicking  embroidery 
and  patchwork  as  they  are  identified 
with  the  various  localities  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  and  the  middle  western 
States.  But  the  south-west,  which 
has  contributed  little  to  the  decorative 
household  arts,  save  in  pottery,  is  the 
subject  of  no  documentation  as  vet. 
Any  information  from  our  readers  re- 
garding other  examples  of  early 
embroidery  from  this  region  will  be 
received  with  great  interest.  While  it 
is  not  to   be  supposed   that   our  em- 

Xo.  IV.  —  DETAIL  OF  BEDSPREAD  \  TEXAS- 
MEXICAN  BORDER : EARLY  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  IN  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 


broidery  is  an  isolated  example,  it 
is  justifiable  to  assume  that  this 
offers  an  unusually  interesting  com- 
bination of  traditional  Spanish 
motifs  with  traditional  Indian  em- 
blems and  a  touch  of  the  local 
scene.  The  material  is  canvas, 
and  it  is  worked  in  coloured  cottons. 
In  the  central  medallion,  women 
are  dancing  around  a  cactus  and 
an  eagle  with  a  snake  in  his  mouth. 
The  dancers  are  obviously  taken 
from  life,  while  the  eagle  is  an  Aztec 
hieroglyph,  and  the  cactus  may  be 
either  that  which  is  traditionally 
associated  with  him,  or  a  further 
bit  of  logical  naturalism.  The 
eagle  with  a  snake  in  his  mouth 
was  an  ancient  symbol  for  the 
Aztec  capital  of  Tenochtitlan,  now 
Mexico  City.      Another  motif,  pos- 

NO.     III. SPANISH     TABLE    COVERS, 

SHOWING   SIMILAR   MOTIFS    TO   THOSE 

IN    NO.    IV. 

IN    THE    BROOKLYN    MUSEUM 


^ 
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sibly  of  local  origin,  is  the   unmistakable   fighting 

iated  as  intimately  with  Mexico  .is  with  Spam  :    but 

.1-  it  appears  also  on  Spanish  embroidery,  this  may  not 
necessarily  have  been  an  indigenous  contribution.  The 
ladies,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  Indian,  as  they  have 
narrow  waists  in  the  Spanish  fashion  ;  but  the  borders 
of  their  skirts  suggest  Indian  textiles,  so  that  perhaps 
an  upper  class  Mexican   type  is  intended. 

The  remainder  of  the  design  is  entirely  Spanish  in 
origin.  Miss  Elizabeth 
1  laynes,  of  the  Museum 
staff,  has  kindhj  sup- 
plied me  with  a  precise 
ription  and  some 
additional  notes  : — 

The  colours  are 
various  shades  of  red,  a 
strong  blue,  dark  purple 
and  black,  as  well  as 
some  pinks  and  neutral 
shades  which  were  un- 
doubtedly much 
brighter  in  colour.  No 
greens  or  yellows — if 
there  ever  were  any — 
remain,  and  all  colours 
are  softened  by  many 
washings,  and  some  of 
the  reds  have  acquired 
a  slightly  brownish 
cast.  Unfortunately, 

the  foundation  material 
has  turned  a  dingy  grey, 
but  by  prying  under  the 
embroidery,  I  can  see 
that  it  was  once  white. 
The  weave  is  interest- 
ing ;  two  threads  (cot- 
ton) have  been  woven 
in  a  plain  cloth  pattern 
with  no  openings  be- 
tween the  threads.  It 
is  two  widths,  each 
twenty-eight  inches. 

The  embroidery  is 
well  executed  in  outline 
and  the  '  figure  eight  stitch  '  so  often  found  in  crewel 
work.  For  the  most  part  it  is  solid,  with  a  few  motifs 
in  outline. 

"  Certain  of  the  flowers  grow  out  of  mounds  as  in  the 
old  printed  cottons  from  India,  and  others  end  in  a  little 
curl  like  those  on  the  Spanish  embroidered  table  cover 
at  the  n-dit  of  No.  in.  The  cover  at  the  left  shows 
the  typical  zoned  or  banded  embroidery  which  some  of 
the  border  flowers  in  the  Mexican  bedspread  suggest 

ii  in  Spanish  embroiderv,  the  corners  do 
not    work   out   right     and    here   they   differ,    because   the 


pattern  was  not  centred.  In  general  the  design  is  so 
symmetrical  that  this  seems  nonchalance  rather  than 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  designer." 

Of  the  items  shown  in  No.  hi.,  the  table  cover  on  the 
left  is  of  linen,  with  black  taffeta  applique  ;  that  on  the 
right    is  of  linen   and    lace  embroidered    with   wool. 


LO  SPAGNA 


IN  THE  HURD 


NO.    V. ST.    CATHERINE 

IN    THE    RICHARD    M.    HURD 


ST.  CATHERINE 
COLLECTION 

One  of  the  most 
delightful  paintings  of 
the  Umbrian  School  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in 
a  New  York  collection 
is  a  St.  Catheritit  . 
belonging  to  Mr.  Richard 
M.   Hurd. 

This  painting  has  had 
a  no  more  definite  attri- 
bution than  "  School  of 
Perugino,"  until  the  re- 
cent publication  of  Dr. 
Raimond  Van  Marie's 
fourteenth  volume  of 
The  Italian  Schools  of 
Painting  (Martinus  Ni- 
joff,  The  Hague).  Dr. 
Van  Marie,  who  was  in 
New  York  several  years 
ago,  made  an  exhaustive 
tour  of  American  col- 
lections for  the  purpose 
of  examining  Italian 
primitives  not  already 
familiar  to  him  in  Italy. 
The  result  in  reference 
to  this  picture,  is  to 
place  it  under  the 
name  of  Perugino's 
greatest  pupil,  Lo  Spag- 
na — or  Giovanni  di 
Pietro,  to  give  his  actual 
name.  The  appellation 
of  "  The  Spaniard  "  was 
assigned  to  him  because 
he  was  of  Spanish 
descent.  He  was  a  true  Italian,  however,  although 
there  is  no  record  of  the  time  or  place  of  his 
birth.  Vasari  insists  that  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  residence  in  Perugia  because  of  Perugino's 
jealousy  ;  he  removed  to  Spoleto  about  1500.  Until 
131 1  he  remained  under  an  artistic  allegiance  to 
his  master,  Perugino,  but  after  that  date  he  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Raphael.  The  St.  Catherini 
belongs  to  the  earlier  period  and  has  the  graciousnes- 
of  spirit  which  is  so  deeplv  associated  with  the  name  oi 
Perugino. 


LO    SPAGNA 
COLLECTION,    NEW    YORK 
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CARVED    BRACKETS 


By  FRED  ROE,  R.I. 


No.  I.— ELIZABETHAN 
BRACKET :  AT  CORNER 
OF  PALACE  AND  KING 
STREETS,    CANTERBURY 


WHEN  looking  at  old  pictures  of  architectural 
antiquities  our  attention  is  occasionally  arrest- 
ed by  views  of  conglomerative  tumble-down 
tenements  whose  projecting  upper  storeys  are  strutted 
up  by  a  succession  of  long  poles,  placed  diagonally. 
Such  structures  are  now  very  scarce  in  England, 
though  they  may  still  be  seen  in  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, such  as  North  Italy,  Spain,  and  Central 
and  Southern  France.  The  buildings  which  over- 
hang the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Loing,  at  Moret, 
and  connect  the  Porte  de  Bourgogne  with  the 
Postern  Gate,  are  a  typical  instance  (Frontispiece). 
In  these  supporting  poles  we  see  the  birth  of  an  idea 
which  culminated  in  the  carved  corbels  or  brackets 
so  plentifully  abounding  in  such  places  as  Chester 
or  Shrewsbury.  Out  of  the  coarse  strut  of  unshaped 
timber  arose  the  long  Gothic  corbel,  part  and  portion 
of  the  framing  of  the  house,  which  may  still  be  found 
in  numbers  at  Abbeville,  Rouen,  Amiens,  and 
Selles  sur  Cher.  The  protracted  brackets  which 
support  the  upper  storeys  of  the  so-called  "Joan 
of  Arc's  House  "  in  the  Rue  St.  Romain  at  Rouen, 
are  just  as  much  an  evolution  from  the  primitive 
pole  struts  as  a  certain  type  of  classic  helmet  took 
its  shape  from  the  skin  head-covering  bound  with 
cord  round  the  brow.*  In  England  the  Gate  House 
of  Stokesay  Castle  affords  a  matchless  example  of 
the    strutting    up    of    the    timber    structure    which 

*  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  narrow  thoroughfare,  No.  74, 
a  timber  house,  dating  from  later  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
exhibits  trusses  of  a  more  advanced  type,  five  of  which  are 
carved  with  diminutive  figures  of  bishops. 


overhangs  the  stone  walls,  and  a  very  ancient  timber 
dwelling  at  the  corner  of  New  Street  and  High 
Street,  Salisbury,  though  much  defaced  by  altera- 
tions, still  retains  some  of  its  long  Gothic  bracket 
supports  to  the  projecting  second  floor.  Eventually, 
to  sculpture  these  wooden  supports  was  only  a 
necessary  concomitant  to  any  attempt  towards 
embellishing  the  exteriors  of  more  important  resi- 
dences. Religious  characters  and  emblems  were 
most  frequently  adopted,  not  without  character, 
though  crudely  cut  in  order  to  enhance  their  effect 
in  a  position,  say,  thirty  feet  or  more  up.  Often 
these  were  instinct  with  the  aesthetic  beauty  so  innate 
during  mediaeval  times.  A  series  of  four  terminal 
figures,  part  of  an  angel  choir,  which  not  very  many 
years  ago  migrated  from  a  Suffolk  church  to  the 
more  tenacious  guardianship  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  wood 
carvers'  direct  methods  when  employed  on  such 
objects.  They  are,  however,  executed  with  rather 
more  care  than  the  majority  of  outside  brackets, 
and  are  most  likely  fragments  of  interior  fittings. 
Apart  from  their  decorative  value,  a  quaint  freak 
of  fancy  may  be  noted  :  the  clever  adaptation  of 
the  feathers  covering  the  arms  of  the  figures  into 
the  shape  and  cut  of  the  fashionable  hanging  sleeve 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  largeness  of  their 
hands  is  a  fault  common  with  the  old  designers 
(No.  iv.). 

But  why  in  an  age  when  beauty  of  line  and 
conception  was  so  prevalent,  the  artificers  of  the 
late  Middle  Ages  could  have   been  so  fond  of  the 
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sylvan  man,  or  woodwose  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
passes  comprehension.  These  uncouth  characters 
may  not  have  been  altogether  imaginary,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  beautiful  about 
them.  In  spite  of  this  deficiency,  no  masque, 
however  highly  patronised,  was  considered  complete 
without  the  simulation  of  sylvan  men.  Royal 
personages  even  disguised  themselves  in  this  manner, 
and  the  boisterous  antics  of  a  troupe  of  revellers, 
led  by  King  Charles  VI.  of  France,  culminated  in 
a  fiery  tragedy,  from  which  the  mad  monarch 
himself  only  escaped  by  being  enveloped  in  his 
aunt's  court  train.  Yet  another  of  the  masqueraders 
escaped  by  plunging  into  a  tub  of  water,  but  the 
remaining  four  paid  the  penalty  with  their  lives. 
"  This  melancholy  event,"  records  Froissart, 
"  happened  on  the  Tuesday  before  Candlemas  eve 
in  the  year  of  grace,  1392."  A  picture  of  the 
occurrence,  painted,  however,  in  the  following 
century,  shows  the  blazing  masquers  trying  to  tear 
off  their  grotesque  costumes.  Their  appearance, 
with  the  exception  of  bare  feet,  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  figure  of  a  sylvan  man  carved  on  a  large 
bracket  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  No.  207 
in   the   Gallery   devoted   to   English   Furniture   and 
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No.  II.  S.\  I  YK  BRACKET,  DATED  1597,  AT  SANDWICH 
DAI  ED  BRACKETS  ARE  RARE,  AND,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
["HIS  IS  IMPORTANT  AS  A  TOUCHPIECE  FOR 
"PLACING'     OTHER     ITEMS    OF    \    SIMILAR    TYPE 


Woodwork  (No.  v.).  This  repulsive,  hairy  creation 
of  a  mediaeval  craftsman's  fancy  handles  a  huge 
club,  and  his  lower  limbs  are  cased  in  heavy  boots, 
which,  but  for  the  most  positive  evidence  which 
marks  the  piece  as  a  production  of  the  late  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  might  almost  have  been  taken 
for  the  leg  gear  of  some  Parliamentarian  trooper,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  But  such  curious 
inter-century  similarities  may  occasionally  be  found 
elsewhere.  In  the  MS.  Roy.  20.c.ix.  (British 
Museum),  a  French  work  dating  from  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  an  illumination  representing 
the  Submission  of  Bordeaux  to  the  French,  in  1453. 
Behind  the  leader  of  the  French  army  is  a  crowd 
of  men-at-arms  clad  in  war  harness  of  the  period, 
and  one  of  these  warriors  wears  heavy  boots  of 
precisely  the  same  pattern  as  those  on  the  Wild  Man, 
fit,  indeed,  for  either  an  Ironside  or  a  moderr 
sewer  worker.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the  woodwose  is 
a  grotesque  mask.  This  characteristic  piece  of 
English  craftsmanship  of  late  mediaeval  times  was 
happily  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Frank 
Surgey,  through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund. 
While  emphasising  the  fact  that  brackets  bearing 
the  figures  of  such  sylvan  men  are  scarce,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  this  article  we  are  not  dealing 
with  corbels  carved  out  of  stone. 

Saints,  bishops,  and  warriors  disappeared  from 
these  accessories  with  the  passing  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  Atlas-like  creatures  which  superseded  them 
indicate  vaguely  an  interest  in  uncivilised  races 
across  the  seas.  Mostly  uncouth  or  grotesque,  these 
fancies  were  sometimes  tempered  by  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance  into  a  less  barbarous  type.  It 
is  not  often,  however,  that  we  find  this  graceful 
Italian  control  in  outer  brackets  of  late  sixteenth- 
century  craftsmanship,  even  in  cities  and  towns 
where  such  features  abound.  The  figures  carved 
on  corbels  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth,  if  they 
do  not  display  some  attribute  of  a  trade  or  calling, 
not  unfrequently  wear  head-dresses  of  a  pseudo- 
savage  character,  and  a  corresponding  peculiarity 
may  be  observed  on  the  caryatids  sculptured  on 
chests  and  cupboards  of  approximately  the  same 
period.  Can  this  possibly  have  any  reference  to 
the  Virginia  voyage  ?  On  a  half-timbered,  gabled 
building  in  Blackwall,  which  survived  till  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  some  heads  of  this 
description  were  to  be  seen.  The  house,  which 
was  undoubtedly  many  centuries  old,  though  forlorn 
and  tenantless  in  its  decay,  was  reputedly  at  one  time 
the  abode  of  both  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  And  oral  tradition,  when  very  strong, 
has  sometimes  a  knack  of  turning  out  astonishingly 
correct. 
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No.  III.— SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY  CONSOLE 
BRACKET  UNDER  AN  INN 
GATEWAY,  CHELMSFORD 


Scroll,  or  console  brackets,  carved  with  leafage, 
may  generally  be  considered  rather  late,  but  some 
specimens  certainly  date  back  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  have  beautifully 
moulded  volutes  and  terminations.  A  very  large 
specimen  approximating  to  this  type  exists  (or  did 
until  quite  lately)  at  the  back  of  an  archway  into 
what  was  once  an  inn  yard  in  High  Street,  Chelmsford 
(No.  hi.).  Among  its  decorations,  this  example 
includes  the  much-discussed  Tudor  Flower.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  so  interesting  a  piece  has  not 
disappeared  ;  it  was  about  the  only  fragment  of 
ancient  oak  decoration  which  the  sweeping  zeal  of 
Chelmsford's  municipal  authorities  seemed  to  tolerate 
in  this  much-mauled  county  town. 

Very  different  in  proportion  from  the  last- 
mentioned  are  the  squat,  bulging  brackets  under 
the  eaves  of  an  old  gabled  house  in  Middle  Row, 
Ashford.  One  of  these  bears  the  date  1659,  and 
there  is  a  general  deterioration  in  both  their  outline 
and  the  debased  scale-and-strap  with  which  they 
are  trimmed.  Two  face-brackets  under  the  gable- 
tops  of  a  half-timbered  house  at  Faversham  seem 
to  possess  an  earlier  character  than  the  date,  1634, 
which  appears  in  a  cartouche  on  the  front,  would 
warrant  (No.  viii.).  The  vine-trail  which  runs  along 
the  barge-boards  has  also  a  tang,  which,  if  not 
actually  anterior  to  the  inscribed  age,  must  be 
something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  survival  than  a 
rigid  indication  of  decoration  in  vogue  at  this  period. 
A  whole  chapter  could  be  written  on  the  antique 
brackets  of  Faversham  alone.  A  seventeenth-century 
tenement  in  Abbey  Street  exhibits  two  unusual 
examples.  The  front  of  this  house,  which  overhangs, 
has  been  a  good  deal  bricked  over,  but  the  only 
brackets  supporting  the  first  floor  remain  untouched. 
One  of  these  is  carved  into  the  semblance  of  a  squirrel, 
its  tail  curiously  conventionalised  into  a  sort  of  leaf 
decoration  (No.  vii.).  Another  bracket  apparently 
represents  a  lamb.  In  both  of  these  the  familiar 
grotesque  treatment  is  abandoned,  and  an  attempt 


No.  IV.— ONE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  FOUR  FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY  CARVED  OAK  "HARPIST"  CORBELS 
WHICH  WERE  ORGINALLY  IN  A  SUFFOLK  CHURCH 
NOW    IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBKRT     MUSEUM 
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has  been  made  to  give  some 
so;  i  of  realism  to  the  outline. 
Representations  of  animals  and 
birds  are  not  commonly  mel 
with  on  corbels  and  brackets, 
but  at  Chester  two  curious 
examples  on  the  Leche  House, 
in  Watergate  Street  Row. 
display  a  fox  and  an  owl 
respectively.  They  are.  how- 
ever, in  quite  obscure  positions 
and  very  difficult  to  make  out. 
Chester  must  at  one  time  have 
contained  a  colossal  number 
of  carved  brackets.  The  city 
abounds  with  such  features 
c\i-u  now,  and  what  it  must 
have  been  like  when  Varley, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  sketched  it,  or  even 
T.  Allom  just  a  hundred  years 
ago,  passes  imagination.  In 
those  days  it  had  not  become 
fashionable  to  superimpose 
spurious  Elizabethan  fronts, 
outrageously  balustered,  on 
ancient  tenements,  picturesque 
enough  in  themselves  without 
the  addition  of  unwanted 
excrescences  and  embellish- 
ments. Nowadays,  the  finest 
of  the  remaining  specimens  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  over- 
restored  and  most  popular 
thoroughfares,  but  in  such 
quieter  roads  as  Watergate 
Street  and  Bridge  Street,  or 
the  numerous  alleys  environing 
them.  In  Watergate  Street 
Row  especially,  the  corbels 
by  their  simple  arrangement 
continually  remind  one  that 
they  arc  merely  glorifications 
of  the  primitive  timber  strut 
about  which  the  opening  part 
of  this  article  was  insistent. 
Often  the  decorations  exhibit 
a  travesty  of  the  human  form 
combined  with  decorative 
scrolls,  and  in  some  instances, 
notably  on  the  House  of  John 
Leche,  the  two  motifs  are  so 
intermixed  as  to  render  the 
obscure   and   puzzl 

forthcoming    thai 
the   lion  i      .  hich   is  suppoi  ted 


No.    V.       OAK       BRACKET       CARVED 

WITH     A     SYLVAN     MAN    :    ENGLISH, 

I   VI  I    1  II  I  RENTH  CENTURY  :  IN  THE 

rORIA     AND     ALBERT     MUSEUM 
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on  these  particular  corbels  was 
built  circa  1610,  by  Alderman 
John  Leche,  a  prominent 
citizen,  and  descendant  of  one 
of  the  same  name  who  was 
surgeon  (or  leech)  to  King 
Edward  III.  According  to 
the  memorial  in  Chester 
Cathedral,  "  Alderman  John 
Leche  dyed  on  the  27th  day 
of  December,  1639."  The 
brackets  on  Bishop  Lloyd's 
Palace,  circa  16 15,  also  in 
Watergate  Street,  are  better 
in  design  than  those  on 
"  Leche  House,"  though  they 
are  certainly  less  eccentric 
(No.  vi.),  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  the  consoles  on  the 
profusely  decorated  Palace  of 
the  Stanleys  of  Alderley, 
which  displays  on  its  front  the 
date  1 59 1,  should  be  almost 
the  plainest  features  in  the 
building. 

Dates  inscribed  on  old  houses 
are  invariably  valuable  in  the 
way  of  evidence,  and  in  the 
quiet  village  of  Felstead,  in 
Essex,  is  a  striking  instance. 
At  the  corner  of  the  Dunmow 
and  Chelmsford  roads  is  an 
overhanging  building  which, 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  house 
constructed  of  cards.  Along 
the  bressumer,  carved  in  bold 
Roman  lettering,  runs  the 
proclamation  : — 

"  GEORGE    BOOTE    MADE    THIS 
HOUSE     I596." 

Beneath  the  angle  and  in  the 
diagonal  position  which,  in  a 
former  century,  would  have 
been  occupied  by  a  corner  post 
is  a  bracket  representing  a 
female  satyr  with  enormous 
hands,  and  an  aureole  of  hair 
brushed  back  from  her  head 
(No.  x.).  Female,  as  opposed 
to  hermaphroditic,  figures 
carved  on  such  supports  are 
in  a  minority,  but  what  is 
more  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  the  bracket  forms  part  of 
the    integral    skeleton    of    the 
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No.  VI.  — MULTIPLE  BRACKETS 
AT  BISHOP  LLOYD'S  PALACE  IN 
WATERGATE  STREET.  CHESTER  : 
DATING  FROM  CIRCA  1615.  THIS 
SHOWS  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE 
COMBINED    WITH    SCROLLS 


No.  VIE— SQUIRREL  BRACKET  ON 
A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  HOUSE  : 
ABBEY  STREET,  FAVERSHAM,  KENT 


No.  VIII.— ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  GABLE 
BRACKETS  ON  A  HOUSE  :  DATED 
1634  :  MARKET  STREET,  FAVERSHAM 


k  li  @  3-  [- 1 


house,  and  not  being  an  afterthought  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  date  when  the  building  was  reared.  Thirty 
years  after  George  Boote  built  his  house  was  born 
Richard  Cromwell,  the  spineless  and  flabby  son  of 
a  forceful  father.  This  nonentity,  with  two  of  his 
brothers,  received  their  education  at  Felstead  School, 
whose  picturesque  and  unspoilt  buildings  occupy 
the  side  of  the  road  immediately  opposite  Boote's 
House.  The  puritanical  minds  of  the  youthful 
Cromwells  must  often  have  gazed  in  wonderment 
at  the  lewd  satyr-like  figure,  which  seems  to  bow 
towards  the  School.  It  is  a  mystery  how  this 
bracket  escaped  the  iconoclasm  inseparable  from 
the   times.     Through   accumulated   coatings   of  ages 


only  a  recognisable  amount  of  Italian  influence  is 
observable  though  the  outline  is  graceful,  and  the 
proportions  decidedly  ahead  of  another  satyr  who 
peeps  down  beneath  the  overhang  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  house  situated  at  the  junction  of  Sewardstone 
Street  with  the  Market  Place,  at  Waltham  Abbey. 
Here  the  figure  holds  a  canette  on  its  knees.  This 
may  have  been  in  allusion  to  the  pleasurable  habits 
of  these  mythological  beings,  or  it  may  have  originally 
indicated  that  the  place  was  an  inn — or,  perhaps, 
both    implications   combined. 

Canterbury  and  Sandwich  are  two  ancient  centres 
where  successive  changes  in  domestic  structures, 
from     the     fifteenth     century     downwards,     can     be 
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No.  IX.— ELIZABETHAN  BRACKET  : 
ONE  OF  A  PAIR  :  TAKEN  FROM  A 
HOUSE  IN  HOG  LANE,  LONDON, 
WHIN  IT  WAS  DESTROYED 
NOW   1\    AX   IHOR'S  COLLECTION 


studied    without    stint,     and    the 

multitude       of      ancient       carved 

brackets  which  abound,  especially 

in  the  cathedral  city,  seems  endless. 

But  the  limits   of  this  article  will 

not  allow  of  the  inclusion  of  more 

than  one  specimen  from  each  place. 

That  at  Sandwich,  representing  a 

satyr    (No.   ii.),   on  an  inn  situate 

at  the  corner  of  Church  Street  and 

Strand   Street,  is  distinguished   by 

bearing  the  date  1597,  a  year  later 

than  the  erection  of  Boote's  House 

at  Felstead,  in  Essex.   The  brackets 

on    these    two    houses    might    be 

compared   with   advantage.      The 

specimen    illustrated    (No.    i.),    at 

Canterbury,  is  on  an  old  warped 

half-timbered  house  at  the  corner 

of  Palace  Street  and  King  Street. 

This  is  more  florid  and  grotesque 

in    its    lines    than    the    Sandwich 

example,   but  is  of  approximately 

the   same   period  ;     it   is   large   in 

size   and   in   fine   condition.      The 

house,   the  ground  floor  of  which 

is  now  used  as  a  tea-shop,  is  in  a 

very  twisted   condition,   and   must 

have     warped     soon     after     being 

erected.     There  is  a  touch  of  the 

acanthus  scroll  in  the  Canterbury 

bracket   which    is   wanting   in    the 

more     flowing     outlines     of     that 

mentioned    at    Sandwich.     The    figure    is    terminal, 

and  its  hands,  like  the  hands  of  the  Felstead  satyr, 

are   abnormally  large. 

Comparatively,  there  can  be  but  a  small  proportion 
left  of  these  bracketted  timber  houses  which  jostled 
each  other  in  the  narrow  streets  so  significant  of 
the  insanitary  conditions  existing  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  a  goodly  number 
certainly  had  their  struts  decorated  with  grotesque 
figures.  The  effeel  produced  by  such  a  multitude 
of  peeping  faces  jutting  out  at  all  angles  must  have 
had    some    affinity     to    the    nerve-racking    disquiet 


incited  by  the  wooden  devils  in  the  Torture  Chamber 
of  Nuremberg  Castle  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
"  Tussaud  "  acquisitions. 

A  pair  of  brackets,  reaved  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  from  a  dilapidated  house  in  the  East  End 
of  London,  show  what  curiosities  that  quarter 
formerly  must  have  abounded  in  (No.  ix.).  Again, 
satyrs  presumably,  but  what  has  become  of  the 
pointed  ears,  horns,  and  tail,  which  should  invariably 
accompany  the  cloven  hoof?  Indeed,  often  ears 
are  entirely  wanting.  The  satyr  brackets  which 
support  the  arms  of  the  Mayoral  chair  at  Sandwich 
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e  the  best  and  most  complete  in  their  attributes, 
longing  to  this  period.  The  brackets  from  Hogg 
ane  very  much  resemble  a  solitary  figure,  which 
11  late  years  was  a  well-known  feature  on  the 
jpper  storey  of  the  "  Dick  Whittington  "  Public 
louse,  in  Cloth  Fair,  Smithfields.  Whether  this 
uilding  was  actually  the  oldest  inhabited  house  in 
.ondon,  as  was  freely  asserted  in  the  Press,  remains 
debatable  point.  Most  probably  dating  from 
Elizabethan  days,  it  has  long  since  been  swept  off 
he  face  of  the  earth. 
I  An  irregular  assemblage  of  half-timbered  buildings 
nviron  the  old  Poultry  Cross  at  Salisbury  in  true 
Mediaeval  style,  and  on  many  of  these  the  upper 
toreys  are  supported  by  consoles,  carved  with 
eafage,  which  seem  to  hint  obscurely  at  their  being 
ccessions  of  a  later  date  than  the  structures  them- 
elves  would  appear  to  warrant.  At  Lincoln  the 
lentifully  surviving  army  of  corbels  includes  one 
n  a  typical  fifteenth-century  gabled  house  at  the 
orner  of  Castle  Hill  and  Burgate.  This  exhibits 
he  crowned  figure  of  a  king,  which  may  have  been 
n  tended  for  Henry  VII.,  who  after  the  Bosworth 
right  spent  three  days  in  Lincoln,  offering  up  thanks- 
ivings,  with  accompanying  pageantry,  to  celebrate 


No.  X.— FEMALE  SATYR 
BRACKET  ON  BOOTE'S 
HOUSE,  AT  FELSTEAD, 
ESSEX  :  ERECTED  BY 
GEORGE  BOOTE   IN   1596 


his  triumph  over  Richard  Crookback.  This  bracket 
is,  however,  an  angle-truss,  which  springs  from  an 
upright,  and  therefore  ought  more  properly  to  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  corner  posts.  Projecting 
masks,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  carved  on 
the  imposts  of  interior  arches,  scarcely  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  article.  Some  of  the  most  deeply 
interesting  models  that  I  know  of  in  this  category 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Old  George "  Hotel,  at 
Salisbury  (No.  xi.).  Two  heads  in  the  Withdrawing 
Room  are  said  locally  to  represent  King  Edward  II. 
and  his  Queen,  from  which  conjecture  I  must 
honestly  differ.  The  masks  were  probably  carved 
some  seventy  years  after  the  second  Edward's  reign 
had  ended,  and  one  of  them  may  be  intended  for 
Richard  II.  The  construction  of  the  "  Old  George  " 
Hotel  is  worthy  of  close  study,  and  its  features  have 
been  excellently  preserved.  At  Manningtree,  Essex, 
some  singular  faces  which  surmount  the  wall  posts 
in  the  "  White  Hart  "  Hotel  would  appear  to  date 
from  circa  1500,  but  they  do  not  project  sufficiently 
to  come  under  the  designation  of  corbels. 


No.  XL  — FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  TIMBER  CON- 
STRUCTION IN  THE  WITHDRAWING  ROOM  AT 
THE  OLD  GEORGE  HOTEL,  SALISBURY  :  CALLED 
"  EDWARD  II.,"  THE  KING'S  HEAD  IS  MORE  PROBABLY 
INTENDED     TO     REPRESENT     KING     RICHARD     II. 
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IT  has  been  no  secret  that,  for  some  time  past, 
Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy  has  been  preparing  a 
Catalogue  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlefold's  Collection 
of  Pictures  and  Drawings.  Now  that  the  initial 
volume*  is  before  us,  and  safely  assuming  that  the  later 
portions  will  be  of  similar  excellence  to  the  first,  it  can 
be  said  that  here  is  a  work  which  will  take  its  place 
among   the   important   catalogues   in   art  history. 

Mr.  Grundy  is  never  happier  than  when  discussing 
the  pictorial  arts  of  the  last  two  centuries.  He  has 
a  peculiar  instinct  for  investigating  historical  data, 
and  elucidating  artists'  intentions.  In  dealing  with 
Mr.  Nettlefold's  Collection,  he  has  found  a  theme 
suited  to  his  capacity  for  handling  intricate  detail. 

As  will  be  remembered  by  those  members  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  who  visited  Mr. 
Nettlefold's  London  house  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Collection  is  predominantly  British  in  character. 
In  this,  Mr.  Nettlefold  is  partly  actuated  by  family 
tradition.  His  father,  the  late  Frederick  Nettlefold, 
was  one  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  made 
important  collections,  chiefly  of  the  British  School, 
and  were  specially  interested  in  David  Cox. 
Joseph  H.  Nettlefold's  bequest  gave  to  the  Birming- 
ham Art  Gallery  some  of  its  most  celebrated  works 
by  the  master  ;  others,  equally  celebrated,  which 
belonged  to  Frederick  Nettlefold,  are  now  owned  by 
his  son  and  appear  in  the  volume  under  review. 

Cox,  however,  is  far  from  being  Mr.  F.  J. 
Nettlefold's  sole  interest  in  art.  A  catholic  collector, 
he  is  unaffectedly  free  of  that  snobisme  which  impels 
the  purchase  of  paintings  because  of  the  great 
names  attached  to  them.  With  Mr.  Nettlefold,  it 
is  a  matter  of  whether  a  picture  appeals  ;  con- 
sequently, the  Catalogue  will  gain  as  a  document 
by  the  variety  of  the  artists  represented  in  its  pages. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  in  production  to  render 
the  book  wcrthy  of  its  purpose,  while  the  fact  that 
every  work  listed  is  finely  reproduced  in  colour 
renders  it  of  considerable  worth  as  a  record. 


*  A    Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  and  Drawings  in  the  Collection  of 
Frederick   John    Vettlefold,   by  C.   Reginald  Grundy.     Works  by 
the  British  School.     Volume  I.— A  to  C.     (Privately 
Pri""rJ   b     B  -  Sons  Ltd.,   London  and  Derby.) 


In  an  Introduction,  Mr.  Grundy  gives  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  short  history  of  British 
Art,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Collection,  and 
ranging,  roughly,  from  Richard  Wilson  to  Alma- 
Tadema.  It  is  an  acute  survey  and  informative, 
the  writer's  remarks  on  the  fundamental  distinctions 
between  the  temperaments  of  British  and  Continental 
artists  being  well  worth  noting.  Thereafter,  he 
proceeds  to  the  Catalogue  proper.  This  is  arranged 
alphabetically  under  artists,  giving  a  succinct 
biography  of  each,  followed  by  historical  and  other 
details  of  the  works  by  them  which  Mr.  Nettlefold 
owns.  All  this 'is  very  well  done,  and  some  of  the 
information  will  be  new  to  students.  One  can  but 
admire,  for  instance,  Mr.  Grundy's  discrimination 
in  relating  Cox's  so-called  Black  Jack's  Cottage, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  of  1846  to  the  sketch  of  Tynnllan, 
Llandbedr,  taken  from  another  aspect,  reproduced 
by  Solly  (Cox,  p.  129).  There  are,  however,  more 
important  "  Coxes  "  in  the  Collection  than  this, 
the  fine  array  of  them  including  such  famous  works 
as  The  Skylark,  seen  in  both  the  large  water-colour 
of  1848  and  the  oil  of  1849  ;  and  the  oil  of  Flying 
the  Kite — A   Windy  Day,  of  1851. 

Mr.  Nettlefold's  Wilsons,  Morlands,  Ibbetsons, 
and  Turners  (including  the  last-named's  superb 
Linlithgow  Palace)  wait  their  turn  in  the  later  volumes, 
but  here  there  are  interesting  exemplifications  of 
J.  R.  Cozens,  Constable,  Crome,  Cotman,  and 
Tom  Collier,  as  well  as  of  Edmund  Bristow,  Boys, 
Bright,  Callow,  Chambers,  and  Burne-Jones — to 
name  but  a  few.  Cozens'  Lake  of  JVemi  (formerly 
called  the  Lake  of  Albano)  is  an  excellent  water- 
colour,  of  which  another  version  belongs  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Girtin.  Handling  and  the  effect  of  recession 
are  admirably  managed.  But  "  space  "  forbids  a 
detailed  discussion  of  individual  works,  and  even 
the  magnificent  "  Blue  Cotman  "  (as  I  like  to  call 
the  Cader  Idris)  must  be  mentioned  in  passing. 
Dutch  Boats  off  Yarmouth  (Plate,  opposite)  is  one  of 
many  memorable  oils,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Cotman's  original  title  added  the  fact  that  the 
vessels  in  the  left  foreground  were  "  prizes  during 
the  war." — F.  Gordon  Roe. 
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No.    I.— QUEEN    ANNE    TANKARD  ;     PLATE    BY    WILLIAM    ALLEN,    CIRCA    1675-86  ; 
TANKARD    OF    THE    STUART    PERIOD  :     BELONGING    TO    MR.    T.    S.    MILLIGAN 


THE  SOCIETY  OF 

PEWTER    COLLECTORS 


IT  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  trade  of  the 
pewterer  was  once  one  of  the  busiest  and  most 
important  in  the  country  ;  and  though  its 
activities  began  to  wane  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  pewter  was  still  being  made, 
more  or  less  extensively,  until  well  into  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  the  more  surprising, 
therefore,  that,  during  the  ensuing  eighty  years  or 
so,  popular  knowledge  of  its  history  and  general 
use  practically  died  out.  That  this  should  be  so 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  pewter  as  a  medium  of 
manufacture  was  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
other  materials. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  there  came  a  stirring  in  the  minds  of  some 
few  who  set  store  by  old  forms  and  traditions  and 
things  of  beauty.  This  movement  first  became 
manifest  through  newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
some  of  which  were  well  informed,  but  many 
decidedly  otherwise  ;     and   what  became  known   as 


the  "  Cult  of  Pewter  "  commenced.  Pewter  of  all 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  British  and  Foreign,  began 
to  appear  in  shops — a  sure  sign  that  interest  was 
growing.  Collections  began  to  take  form,  albeit 
collectors  were  largely  without  definite  guidance. 

One  writer  in  1902  complains  of  the  "  lack  of 
a  handbook  (!)  on  the  subject";  his  desire  was 
soon  to  be  fulfilled,  for  in  the  same  year  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Welch  produced  his  History  of  the 
Pewterers  Company,  which,  besides  being  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  histories  of  the  City  Companies, 
gave  added  impetus  to  the  interest  which  had 
already  been  kindled  in  the  craft  itself;  for  it 
revealed  how  important  a  part  it  had  taken  in  the 
trade  of  the  country  and  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

This  work  was  closely  followed  (in  1904)  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ingleby  Wood's  Scottish  Pewter  and  Pewter 
Ware,  and,  in  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  L.  J. 
Masse's  Pewter  Plate.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  first 
public    exhibition    of  old    pewter    was    held    in    the 


By  CAPT.  A.  V.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  a.r.i.b.a.,  A.i.Sttuct.E. 


(Joint  Honorary   Secretary  of  the  Society) 
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Xo.  II.— SKIRT-BASED  FLAGON  BY  S.  P.  [OR  R.],  C.  1650 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  ROLAND  SHELLEY,   F.R.Hist.S. 


ancient  hall  of  Clifford's  Inn.  This  was  organised 
by  Mr.  Masse,  and  caused  something  of  a  sensation, 
being  reported  in  the  Press  at  great  length.  In 
the  following  year  appeared  Mr.  Malcolm  Bell's 
Old  Pewter,  and  the  spate  of  newspaper  articles 
increased.  A  second  exhibition,  in  the  same  premises, 
was  organised  in  1908  ;  a  third  took  place  in  the 
fifteenth-century  house  of  Provand's  Lordship, 
Glasgow,  in  1909,  and  yet  another  in  connection 
with  the  Scottish  National  Exhibition  of  191 1.  The 
exhibitions,  and  the  numerous  articles  also,  estab- 
lished contact  between  collectors,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  had  the  war  not  put  a  temporary  stop  to 
all  such  activities,  the  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors, 
the  raison  d'etre  of  this  article,  would  have  commenced 
its  career  earlier  than  it  did. 

The  idea  of  such  a  society  first  took  shape  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Cooke,  of  Purley,  and  a 
meeting  of  collectors  was  convened  on  December  9th, 
[918,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  London  Sketch 
Club,  which  ever  since  has  extended  much-appre- 
ciated  hospitality  to  the  Society  by  granting  the 
us<-  of  its  premises  for  meetings.  At  this  first  meeting 
the  Sonny  was  founded  under  its  present  title; 
six  collectors  were  present,  and  they,  together  with 


six  others,  were  elected  Founder  members.  Five 
further  names  were  put  forward  for  membership 
and  five  for  honorary  membership  ;  so  the  Society 
may  be  said  to  have  made  an  auspicious  start. 

A  brief  personal  note  on  some  of  these  pioneers 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  first  President  was 
the  late  Antonio  F.  de  Navarro,  whose  death,  on 
October  nth,  1932,  was  recorded  in  these  columns. 
He  will  ever  be  remembered  as  an  ideal  chief,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  fine  collection  of  pewter  that 
he  formed  in  his  beautiful  home  at  Broadway,  or 
by  the  exquisite  articles  that  he  wrote  from  time 
to  time,  but  because  of  his  sterling  qualities  as  a 
man  and  a  friend,  and  by  his  exceeding  hospitality. 

The  first  Vice-President,  who  was  also  Joint 
Honorary  Secretary,  was  Mr.  Howard  H.  Cotterell, 
F.R.Hist.Soc,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  all 
pewter  lovers  by  his  frequent  contributions  to  these 
and  other  pages,  but  particularly  as  being  the 
axtthor  of  Old  Pewter,  its  Makers  and  Marks  (1929), 
which  remarkable  book  is  accepted  to-day  as  the 
standard    work    on    the    subject.     His    co-Secretary 


No.    III.— CHURCH    FLAGON    IN    UNCLEANED    CON- 
DITION, CIRCA  1630:  BELONGING  TO  MR.  A.  SLOAN 
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No.  IV.— SCOTTISH  MEASURES  :    A  FLAGON  WITH   THE   SHAW   STEWART   CREST  AND   NOVA 
SCOTIAN  BADGE  ;    TAPPIT  HENS,  C.  1 725-75        COLLECTION  OF  MR.  LEWIS  CLAPPERTON,  C.A. 


No.  V.— SET  OF  ENGLISH   BALUSTER    MEASURES  WITH  i:  BUD  AND  WEDGE"  THUMB-PIECES  : 
SECOND  HALF  OF  17th— FIRST  QUARTER  OF  18th  CENT.  :   MR.  HARRY  WALKER,  MANCHESTER. 
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CIRCA      1660-80 


IN  THE  COLLI 
TION  OF  MR 
HANCOX,     F.S 


was  Mr.  Walter  G.  Churcher,  one  of  the  earliest 
enthusiasts,  round  whose  collection  articles  innumer- 
able have  been  written.  For  several  years,  Mr. 
Churcher  was  wont  to  entertain  his  friends  at  an 
annual  '"pewter  supper,"  at  which  they  were 
served  from  pewter  dishes,  ate  off  pewter'  plates 
and  drank  from  pewter  tankards.  Even  the  liqueurs 
were  served  in  pewter,  the  tiny  goblets  for  which 
Mr.   Churcher  obtained  from  Morocco  ! 

The  late  Colonel  Croft  Lyons  will  be  remembered 
lor  his  munificent  bequest  of  pewter  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  his  example  being  followed 
by  the    ate  Mr.  C.  G.  Port,  also  an  original  member. 

Ui  the  honorary  members,  Mr.  C.  Reginald 
Grundy  until  recently  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 
rendered  much  assistance  to  the  Society  by  mvine 
publicity  to  its  doings  ;  the  late  Mr.  W.  J  Englefield 
was  a  pasi  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
I  ewterers  of  London,  of  which  he  had  for  manv 
>'"-  been  the  sole  member  activelv  engaged  in 
the  profession,  and  whose  "touch,"  struck  in  mi* 
«  the  last  upon  the  Company's  Touch  Plates,  which 


go  back  to  the  year  following  the  Great  Fir 
Mr.  Masse  and  Mr.  Welch  were  also  honorai 
members.  Their  great  services  to  the  cause  ha\ 
already  been  referred  to.  Of  the  original  membershi 
ol  twenty-two,  eleven  are  still  on  the  rolls  ( 
the  Society,  which  has  never  looked  back,  and 
to-day  in  a  flourishing  condition  with  twentv-seve 
members  and  six  honorary  members. 

The   Society's    aims    and    objects,    as   set   forth    i 
its   Constitution,    are  : — 

(1)  To  promote  the  association  of  collectors  ( 
old  pewter  by  holding  meetings,  readin 
papers,  and  mutually  exhibiting  and  discussin 
specimens  of  old  pewter  ;  and  generally  t 
encourage  an  interest  in,  and  knowledge  o 
old  pewter,  its  history  and  associations. 

(2)  To  assist  in  the  preservation  of  representativ 
and  historic  specimens  in  public  collectior 
by  the  presentation  of  pieces  by  its  membei 
individually,   or  by  the  Society' as  a  body. 

(3)  To  participate  in  exhibitions  of  pewter  ;. 
home  or  abroad,  and  in  anv  scheme  deeme 
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desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  or  its 
members. 

lS  regards  the  first  object,  two  meetings  are  held 
ually  :  the  general  meeting  in  London  in  January 
1  the  summer  meeting  in  the  provinces  in  June. 
e  latter  takes  the  form  of  a  week-end  visit  to 
le  locality  of  historic  or  antiquarian  interest, 
anged,  where  possible,  to  include  the  inspection 
jome  noteworthy  collection  of  pewter.  Thus  the 
:iety  has  visited  Bristol,  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon, 
unton,  Canterbury,  Glasgow,  Manchester  and 
rk,  and  has  also  been  entertained  by  its  provincial 
mbers  in  their  country  homes.  Prior  to  each 
eting  the  members  dine  together,  and  afterwards 
pect  recent  acquisitions.  A  prospective  purchaser 
o  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
^ce  offered  may,  if  he  desires,  and  is  able,  bring 
to  a  meeting  and  obtain  a  general  consensus  of 
inion  before  proceeding.  As  a  safeguard  against 
t  purchase  of  "  fakes,"  this  system  of  collective 
inion  has  its  value  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
ly,  nor  even  the  chief,  method  adopted  by  the 
ciety  as  a  defence  against  the  menace,  which  is 
kfortunately   increasing. 

As  regards  the  second  object,  gifts  have  been 
ade  from  time  to  time  to  museums,  and,  in 
irticular,  the  Pewterers  Company  has  received 
>table  additions  to  its  collection  from  Captain 
elson  G.  Harries.  In  several  instances,  fine  old 
eces  of  church  plate  which  were  found  to  be 
adually  perishing  from  neglect  have  been  restored 
id  returned  to  their  ancient  abodes,  where,  in  the 
re  of  enlightened  custodians,  they  will  remain  objects 
veneration  to  succeeding  generations  of  worshippers. 
As  regards  the  third 
>ject,  the  Exhibitions  at 
lifford's  Inn  and  in 
lasgow  have  been  re- 
rred  to,  and  though 
ese  took  place  before 
e  Society  was  founded, 
veral  collectors,  who 
ter  became  members, 
aned  pieces  from  their 
Elections.  The  chief 
ent  of  this  kind,  how- 
er,  in  which  the  Society 
ayed  a  notable  part, 
as  the  Daily  Telegraph 
diibition  of  Antiques  at 
lympia  in   1928,  where 


3.  f  VII.— LATE  SEVEN- 
iENTH  CENTURY. 
JTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


the  pewter  exhibit,  arranged  by  Mr.  Cotterell,  is 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  the  finest  and  most 
representative  exhibition  of  the  pewterers  craft 
ever  staged.  The  exhibit  comprised  over  460  items, 
each  of  which  was  selected  by  Mr.  Cotterell  as 
being  the  best  of  its  type  ;  and  of  this  number, 
over  90  per  cent,  was  lent  by  seventeen  past  and 
present  members  of  the  Society. 

Since  then,  individual  members  have  assisted  at 
other  exhibitions  from  time  to  time,  notably  at  the 
"  Reign  of  Charles  II."  exhibition  in  1932  ;  and 
have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  by 
lecturing  before  antiquarian  and  other  bodies  all 
over  the  country. 

Membership  is  attained  by  invitation,  and  only 
by  actual  collectors,  who  must  be  known  to  two 
or  more  members.  Honorary  membership  is  con- 
ferred from  time  to  time  upon  individuals  who, 
though  not  actually  collectors,  have  rendered  signal 
services  to  the  Society  or  to  the  causes  which  it 
has  at  heart. 

Mention  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  Society  has,  since  its 
foundation,  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
that  ancient  City  Company.  Although  no  longer 
exercising  control  over  such  pewter  making  as  still 
exists,  the  Company  is  rightly  proud  of  its  historic 
past  ;  and  has  ever  shown  its  keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  frequently  extending  hospitality 
to  its  members,  collectively  and  individually.  For 
its  part,  the  Society  ever  has,  and  ever  will,  look  to 
the  Company  as  the  fountain  head  of  its  inspiration 
as  regards  the  historical  side  of  the  subject  for  which 
it  exists. 
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In  conclusion,  a  personal  word  as  to  the  illustra- 
tions. I  imagine  that  collectors  generally  would 
agree  that  no  representative  series  would  be  complete 
without  examples  from  the  collections  of  Dr.  A.  J. 
Young,  Mr.  A.  B.  Yeates,  and  others,  most  of  which 
contain  unique  items.  The  majority  of  these  collec- 
tions have,  however,  been  illustrated  already,  both 
in  these  and  other  pages  :  so  it  was  agreed  that  the 
illustrations  should  be  drawn  from  lesser-known 
sources,  and  should  be  chiefly  of  such  pieces  as  are 
still  within  the  reach  of  the  average  collector.  To 
those  members  who  have  supplied  me  with  photo- 
graphs, as  well  as  to  those  who  have  so  generously 
stood  aside,   I   tender  my  grateful   thanks. 

Extraordinary  breadth  of  rim  (2§  in.)  characterises 
the  plate  shown  in  No.  i.,  which  comes  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Milligan,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  10  in.  in  diameter 
and  was  made  by  William  Allen,  circa  1675-86, 
Touch  No.  240  on  the  first  Touch  Plate  of  the 
Pewterers  Company.  The  tankard  to  the  right  is 
of  the  Stuart  period,  but  is  later  than  No.  vii.,  as  is 
evidenced  by  its  deeper  lid  and  base  mouldings  ;  its 
thumb-piece  is  of  the  "  Ram's  Horn  "  type,  and  its 
height  is  4?  in.  The  other  tankard  is  of  Queen  Anne 
period,  and  illustrates  the  development  of  the  lid 
from  the  flat  to  the  dome.  It  is  5!  in.  in  extreme 
height.     Neither  tankard  is  marked. 

The  fine  flagon  shown  in  No.  ii.  is  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Roland  J.  A.  Shelley,  F.R.Hist.Soc,  of 
Formby,  Liverpool.  It  is  of  the  type  known  as 
"  Skirt-based  "  and  its  date  is  circa  1650.  It  stands 
gi  in.  high,  and  bears  the  mark  of  S.  .  .  .  P  (or  R 
.   .   .,    a   pewterer   at   present    unknown. 


No.  IX.—1'  BRISTOL "  MEASURE  FROM  THE  "  C 
SHIP  INN-,  BURLINGTON"  [BRIDLINGTO 
IN      THE      COLLECTION     OF     MR.    J.     C.     FENT 


I 


:: 


>E(  ONDHAJU  O]  SI  VIA  I  EENTH  CENTURY 
IN  THE  COLLECTION    OI   MR.  GILBERT  I..  I).  HOLE 


No.  iii.  shows  a  magnificent  English  church  flag 
14  in.  high,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Archibald  Slo 
of  London.  No  maker's  marks  are  visible.  Its  d 
is  circa  1630,  and  it  is  shown  here  in  the  state  in  wh 
it  was  found  ;  by  comparing  it  with  the  flat 
illustrated  in  No.  ii.,  the  merits  of  cleaning  or 
cleaning  may,  to  some  extent,  be  judged  (this  app 
also  to  No.  v.  . 

From  Mr.  Lewis  Clapperton,  C.A.,  of  Glasg< 
comes  an  illustration  (No.  iv.)  of  Scottish  measu 
in  his  collection.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  flag 
unique  in  shape,  and  holding  two  gallons  ;  it  be 
the  badge  of  Nova  Scotia,  together  with  crests 
the  family  of  Shaw  Stewart.  Around  it  are  group 
differing  sizes  of  the  measure  popularly  known 
the  "  Tappit  Hen,"  crested,  uncrested,  and  lidl 
The  dates  of  these  vary,  but  lie  chiefly  betw< 
1725  and  1775.  The  pair  on  the  left  of  the  mid' 
row  are  known  as  "  Pot-bellies,"  whilst  at 
bottom  are  Scottish  ;1  Balusters  "  and  three  this 
shaped  measures.  These  latter  appear  to  have  b< 
fairly  common  in  Glasgow  during  last  century,  1 
were  nearly  always  made  of  copper,  genuine  pew 
specimens  being  exceedingly  rare. 

Mr.     Charles     Macdonald,     Chief    Inspector 
Weights  and  Measures  in  that  city,  has  courteo" 
informed  me  that  these  and  certain  other  measu 
were  prohibited  for  trade   purposes   by  the   Weig 
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,id  Measures  Regulations  of  1907,  owing  to 
le  fact  that  they  did  not  completely  discharge 
jhen  tilted  to  an  angle  of  120  degrees  from  the 
*rpendicular  ;  so  it  may  be  imagined  that  they 
oved  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  an 
^scrupulous  server. 

A  set  of  English  measures,  from  gallon  to 
11,  called  by  collectors  "  Balusters "  from  their 
tape,  is  illustrated  in  No.  v.  The  thumb-piece 
id  lid  attachment  give  them  the  additional  title 
;  "  Bud  and  Wedge,"  and  this  and  other  features 
ates  them  between  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
ntury    and    the    first    quarter    of   the    eighteenth. 

ome  of  them  bear  makers'  marks,  and  they  are  in 

le  collection  of  Mr.  Harry  Walker,  of  Manchester. 

No.  vi.  illustrates  early  dishes  and  plates  in  the 

Dllection  of  Mr.  E.  R.  H.  Hancox,  F.S.A.,  of  Nacton. 
he  larger  dish  is  24  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  the 

arly  feature  of  a  broad  rim  (in  this  case  4^  in. 
ide).  It  is  circa  1660,  and  bears  the  mark  of 
!  .  .  .  \\T  .  .  .,  a.  pewterer  at  present  unknown, 
hose  mark  or  "  touch  "  is  No.  72  on  the  first  Touch 

late  of  the  Pewterers  Company.     The  smaller  dish 
1 7  in.  in  diameter  with  a  3j-in.  rim,  and  was  made 

[y  Roger  Willoughby,   of  Bristol,   circa    1680.     The 

firee  plates  are  each  9J  in.  in  diameter,  and  have 

■road    reeded    rims    if    in.    wide  ;     they    bear    the 

nrecorded  mark  S  .   .   .  B  .  .  .,  and  are  circa  1670. 

t  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  fine  pieces  are 

iow  in  the  possession  of  a  direct  descendant  of  the 

>riginal  owner,  whose  Arms  are  engraved  on  them. 
Early  pieces  in  the  writer's  collection  are  the  subject 

if  No.    vii.     The    10-in. 

ilate  is  by  Jacques  Taudin 

circa  1680- 1700),  a  Lon- 

lon    pewterer  of  French 

lescent,   whose    touch    is 

$0.  344  on  the  first  Touch 

'late.     The  candlestick  is 

tnmarked,    and    is     late 

eventeenth  century  ;   the 

mall  salt,  also  unmarked, 

las    been    described     as 

arly  eighteenth  century, 

mt  is  probably  some  fifty 

'ears    earlier.     The    fine 

kuart   tankard,   with   its 

>eautiful  "wriggle  work  " 

>rnamentation  and ' '  love- 

)ird-rz/w-volute  "  thumb- 


to.  X.— COMMUNION 
CUP,  BY  A.  WRIGHT,  1743 
'^AGON,  CIRCA  1745 
COLLECTION  OF  MR. 
FRANCIS  WESTON,  F.S.A. 


piece,  was  made   by  Jonathan  Ingles,  whose  touch  is 
dated  1670,  and  is  No.  170  on  the  first  Touch  Plate. 

Mr.  Gilbert  L.  D.  Hole,  W.S.,  of  Edinburgh,  sends 
me  an  illustration  (No.  viii.)  of  fine  pieces  in  his 
collection.  The  i8J-in.  "  broad  rim  "  is  completely 
covered  with  wriggle  work.  It  is  dated  167 1,  and 
the  maker's  touch  contains  the  initials  S  .  .  . 
W  .  .  .  P  .  .  .  The  candlesticks  are  by  Robert 
Marten,  circa  1660,  Touch  No.  7  on  the  first  Touch 
Plate.  The  small  flagon  is  4!  in.  high  and  has  no 
marks  ;    it  is  of  Scottish  type,  possibly  about  1 700. 

The  subject  of  No.  ix.  is  an  English  measure  of 
the  type  known  as  "  Bristol,"  in  which  locality  it 
was  chiefly  made.  Of  half-gallon  capacity,  8|  in. 
high,  it  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  by  reason 
of  the  spirited  engraving  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  the 
sign  of  the  inn  at  Burlington  [Bridlington],  in  which, 
as  its  finely  lettered  inscription  tells  us,  it  formerly 
did  duty.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Fenton,  of  Cleck- 
heaton,  and  is  unmarked. 

No.  x.  shows  two  beautiful  pieces  from  the 
collection  of  the  President  (Mr.  Francis  Weston, 
F.S.A.,  of  Croydon).  The  communion  chalice  is 
engraved  "  Belonging  to  the  Asociate  [sic]  Congre- 
gation in  East  of  Fife,  1743."  It  was  made  by 
Alexander  Wright,  of  the  West  Bow,  Edinburgh, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  Incorporation  of  Hammer- 
men in   1743. 

The  lidless  skirted  flagon  (circa  1745)  is  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Lurgan,  Co.  Armagh.  It 
holds  four  pints,  and  its  maker  was  Roger  Ford, 
whose  business  was  in  Cork  Street,   Dublin. 
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ONE  of  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  refined  techniques 
ever  used  in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  objects 
of  art  is  that  of  engraving  through  gold-leaf  laid 
under  glass.  It  has  a  long  history,  beginning  in  the 
Roman  period,  especially  that  late  Roman  period 
which  we  call  Early  Christian,  and  after  being 
practised  occasionally  in  Renaissance  times,  bursting 
out  in  some  admirable  works  done,  it  is  believed, 
in  a  Bohemian  monastery  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  technique  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  simple  one. 
It  has  something  in  common  with  dry-point  etching, 
but  without  the  vagueness  of  the  latter,  having 
instead  a  beautiful  precision.  A  sure  and  sensitive 
eye  and  hand  are  needed,  and  correction  is  virtually 
impossible.  There  is  a  very  charming  account  of 
the  process  in  Cennino  Cennini's  manuscript  //  Libro 
delV  arte,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  most  editions  of  which  it  is  hidden  under 
a  misleading  chapter-heading  referring  to  mosaic 
work.  I  have  made  the  following:  new  translation 
of  the  essential  parts  :  "  There  is  another  way  of 
working  on  glass,"  Cennini  wrote,  "  beautiful,  much 
admired,  and  exceedingly  rare  ;  it  is  a  branch  of 
devotional  art  in  use  for  the  decoration  of  reliquaries. 
and  calls  for  sure  and  ready  draughtsmanship." 
hen  describes  how  on  a  piece  of  fine  glass  the 
thick  gold-leaf  is  laid  down  with  glair,  and  goes  on  : 
'  When  it  is  quite  dry  take  a  very  flat  wooden  tablet 
red  with  black  cloth  and  go  into  your  little 
>w  will  not  be  disturbed.     There 


should    be    in    it    but    one    curtained    window.     Pu 
your  table  at  this  window  so  that  the  light  is  ov 
your   head   when   you   face   towards   it.     When   yoi 
have  laid  the  srlass  down  on  the  black  cloth  I  hav 

O 

mentioned,  take  a  needle  fastened  to  a  small  stick 
like  a  little  brush,  which  should   have  a  very  fi 
point,  and  invoking  the  name  of  God  begin  drawinj 
very   lightly   with    this    needle   whatever   figure   yoi 
wish.     Let  the  first  drawing  be  very  faint,  for  yoi 
can  erase  nothing  :    make  your  drawing  light  though 
firm.     Then  g-o  on  working  as  if  vou  were  using  a 
pen  :    for  the  whole  is  done  with  the  point.     You 
will  see  that  you  will  need  a  light  hand,  not  tired. 
The  darkest  tone  which  you  can  produce  will  come 
by  allowing  the  point  of  the  needle  to  go  quite  down 
to  the  glass  :    the  half-tones  will  come  when  it  does 
not  quite  penetrate  the  gold  :    this  is  delicate  work. 
It    must   all    be   done   unhurriedly,    and   with   great 
delight  and  pleasure.     And  I  give  you  this  advice  : 
that  on  the  day  before  you  think  of  working  at  this, 
you  hold  your  hand  in  a  sling,   or  in  your  bosom 
so  that  the  blood  is  well  rested  and  rid  of  fatigue." 
This  account  holds   true  for  all  periods  with  a   tew 
modifications  and  additions  which  I  shall  mention. 
A  word  is  perhaps  called  for  in  explanation  ot  th< 
term  "  verre  e'glomise,"  which  has  for  long  been  appliec 
to   this  work,   in  common  with   the  art  of  painting 
under   glass.     The   name,   as   Mr.    F.    Sydney   Eder 
rightly  stated  in  The   Connoisseur     June.    1932  * 
is  derived  from  that  of  one  Glomv.   an  eisrhteenth- 


*  Another  short  article  on  Vrrre  Eglomise.  by  the  same  writer 
appeared  in  the  issue  for  September,   1933. 
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No.  II.— AN  EXECUTION  BY  ARCHERY  :    A  FINE  GERMAN  PANEL  DATING  FROM  THE  SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


century  dealer.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
came  to  be  adopted  is  not  generally  known.  Glomy 
was  also  a  picture  framer,  who  introduced  a  fashion 
of  surrounding  a  subject  with  a  border  of  gilding  and 
colour  painted  behind  the  glass,  and  prints  framed 
in  this  way,  when  the  style  had  been  taken  up  by 
others,  were  referred  to  in  the  trade  as  "  eglomisees." 
The  word  was  first  adopted  officially,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  catalogue  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny  in  1852  ; 
when  taken  over  by  the  Italians  as  "  agglomizzato  " 
it  began  to  assume  an  air  of  respectable  antiquity 
and  became  the  customary  term  for  all  sorts  of 
painting  and  gilding  behind  glass,  of  any  date. 
Purists  have  denounced  the  term  as  an  anachronism, 
as  indeed  it  usually  is,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
other   short  name  it  is   quite  likely   to  survive. 

As  forerunners  of  the  whole  class  must  be  men- 
tioned, first  of  all,  two  remarkable  Roman  glass 
bowls  now  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  L).  These 
were  found  in  a  tomb  at  Canosa  in  Italy  accompanied 
by  other  bowls  of  the  familiar  millefiori  type,  which 
show  them  to  be  probably  Alexandrian  work 
dating  from  about  the  first  century  B.C.  Here  the 
engraved  design  was  protected  by  fixing  to  the  bow  1 
bearing  the  gold-leaf  another  bowl  ground  to  fit 
exactly  over  it.  Though  we  occasionally  find  gold- 
leaf  used  as  decoration,  enclosed  in  Roman  glass 
vessels  (as  for  example  in  the  millefiori  bowls 
themselves),  these  bowls  from  Canosa  are  otherwise 
without  parallel  in  their  period.  But  they  serve  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  Roman  glass  was  not  only 
the  best  ever  made  in  regard  to  its  aesthetic  value, 
but  that  it  had  at  command  every  technique 
employed  in  later  times. 

Of  the  so-called  Early  Christian  examples,  found 
so  largely  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  there  is  little 
new  to  be  said.  They  have  been  studied  in  great 
detail     by     Raffaelle     Garrucci,     Hermann    Vopel. 


No.    III.— ST.     CATHERINE 
TWO  SIDES  OF  PENDANT  : 


AND    ST.     CHRISTOPHER 
GERMAN  (?)  :     15TH  CENT. 


No.    IV.— ST.    JOHN    THE     BAPTIST    ENGRAVED     ON 
BASE      OF      TUMBLER:        GERMAN:        ABOUT     172 
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No     V.— HEAD    OF  A   ROMAN. 
FOURTH— FIFTH    CENT.     A.D. 


No.  VI.— "ST.  TIMOTHEUS,"  I 
FOURTH  — FIFTH  CENT.  A.D.  I 
PROF.    PERCY   NEWBERRY 


No.  VII.— ROMAN  MEDALLION 
BACKED    WITH    BLUE    GLASS 


Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton,  and  others,  who  have  tabulated 
the  subjects  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
occur.  No  finality  has  been  reached  in  regard  to 
their  date,  however,  though  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  are  generally  accepted  as  the  principal 
period  of  their  manufacture.  The  name  of  a 
fourth-century  bishop,  Damasus,  is  often  found,  while 
the  discontinuance  of  burials  in  the  catacombs  in 
a.d.  410  gives  a  latest  date  for  many  of  them.  It  is 
worth  noting  that,  despite  their  Christian  denomina- 
tion, their  subjects  were  by  no  means  always 
devotional.  The  inscription  "  PIE  ZESES  "  ("  Drink 
and  live  !  ")  is  one  of  the  commonest,  and  dedications 
to  circus  heroes,  as  well  as  saints,  are  not  unknown. 
The  complete  vessels  were  usually  shallow  bowls, 
the  gold-leaf  design  in  the  medallion  at  the  bottom 
being  protected  by  a  layer  of  glass  fused  below  it. 
They  were  almost  certainly  never  intended  for 
liturgical  use,  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
ever  been  given  of  the  curious  custom  by  which 
fragments  of  the  broken  bowls  were  embedded  in 
the  fresh  mortar  of  the  loculi  in  the  catacombs.  The 
artistic  value  of  these  fondi  d'oro,  as  the  medallions 
are  called,  is  by  no  means  always  high,  and  the 
unpublished  fragment  belonging  to  Professor  Percy 
Newberry  here  figured  (No.  vi.),  bearing  part  of  the 
name  of  "  St.  Timotheus,"  is  exceptional  for  the 
beautifully  firm  drawing  of  the  folded  draperies. 
Apart  from  the  Roman  examples,  which  were 
presumably  of  local  manufacture,  many  specimens 
have  been  found  at  Cologne  ;  these  are  distinctive 
in  being  sometimes  further  decorated  in  translucent 
colours  and  the  medallions  backed  with  blue  glass, 
but  Roman  specimens  with  the  latter  feature  are 
also  known  (No.  vii.). 

Another  Roman  class  of  much  finer  workmanship, 


well  represented  by  the  superb  medallion  in  No.  v., 
has  been  for  long  unjustly  suspected,  on  the  accusation 
of  Father  Garrucci,  of  being  the  work  of  an 
eighteenth-century  forger.  So  great  is  the  fear  of 
being  deceived  by  a  forgery  that  subsequent  writers 
have  timidly  ignored  these  beautiful  works.  The 
most  famous  specimen  of  the  kind  is  attached  to  a 
Byzantine  cross  in  the  Museo  Cristiano  at  Brescia  ; 
this  used  to  be  called  a  portrait  group  of  the  Empress 
Galla  Placidia  and  her  two  sons,  and  it  was  perhaps 
the  rejection  of  this  identification  which  carried  with 
it  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity  as  a  Roman  work  of 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  But  apart  from  the 
evidence  of  material,  itself  perfectly  convincing,  their 
style  alone  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  magnificently  powerful  little  portraits,  which 
inevitably  recall  the  rather  earlier  Fayum  portraits 
in  wax  encaustic.  Their  method  was  a  minute 
stippling  away  and  scratching  of  the  gold-leaf  rather 
than  definite  line-work. 

Though  the  gold-engraving  technique  is  mentioned 
by  the  chronicler  who  wrote  at  Rome  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  under  the  name  of  Heraclius, 
and  by  "  Theophilus,"  a  Westphalian  monk  who 
compiled  a  Schedula  of  recipes  and  craftsmanship 
about  1 100,  the  testimony  of  both  writers  has  the 
ring  of  hearsay  and  tradition  only,  and  we  can  point 
to  no  further  actual  examples  until  the  late  Gothic 
period,  when  it  was  revived  in  Italy  and  possibly 
elsewhere.  The  rare  existing  specimens  of  this  time 
are  now  chiefly  in  museums,  of  which  the  Museo 
Civico  at  Turin,  through  the  bequest  of  the  Marquis 
d'Azeglio,  has  by  far  the  largest  share. 

Of  the  half-dozen  or  so  specimens  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  the  beautiful  panel  from  the 
Salting    Bequest,     here    reproduced    in    colour,     is 
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perhaps  the  finest  (Plate,  p.  373).  It  was  regarded 
by  Molinier  as  probably  Venetian  ;  by  other  good 
authorities  it  has  at  various  times  been  thought 
Sienese,  Florentine  and  Umbrian  ;  and  this  wide 
range  of  opinion  well  indicates  the  difficulty  of 
precise  attribution,  which  applies  in  fact  to  the  whole 
j Italian  group.  Only  two  signatures  are  recorded, 
neither  of  them  that  of  an  artist 
otherwise  known.  This  Nativity  is  one 
of  a  group  of  specimens  apparently 
by  a  single  hand,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  a  reliquary  in  the 
Bargello  at  Florence.  Dr.  Filippo 
Rossi  considers  this  to  be  Umbrian,  on 
the  showing  of  its  resemblance  to 
another  in  the  Borghese  collection  at 
Rome,  which,  in  turn,  corresponds  in 
some  degree  with  a  painting  at 
Perugia.  I  do  not  find  these  analogies 
quite  convincing,  however,  and  I 
think  that  the  group  may  just  as  well 
be  of  Paduan  origin.  There  is  a 
distinct  resemblance,  especially  in 
the  architectural  settings,  to  the 
frescoes  done  in  Padua  by  the 
followers  of  Giotto,  the  Veronese 
Altichiero  (b.  1320,  d.  1385)  and 
Jacopo  Avanzo. 

Comparisons  with  miniatures  are 
especially  useful,  since  on  these  the 
scale  is  more  comparable,  and  I  have 
found  in  a  series  of  illustrations  to  a 
Thebaid  of  Statius,  No.  76  in  Vol.  II. 
of  Mr.  Eric  Millar's  Catalogue  of  the 
Chester  Beatty  Collection,  a  manner  of 
drawing  and  composition,  as  well  as 
facial  types,  which  seem  to  me 
decidedly  akin  to  these  gold-engravings. 
These  illustrations  have  been  un- 
hesitatingly ascribed  by  Professor 
Constable  to  the  School  of  Padua, 
and  possibly  to  the  hand  of  Altichiero 
himself.  The  fact  that  Cennini  wrote 
his  treatise  actually  at  Padua,  at 
precisely  the  period  of  these  works, 
and  referred  specifically  to  the  use 
of  this  technique  for  the  decoration 
of  reliquaries  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  confirmation  of  this  ascription. 
The  Salting  panel  itself  most  probably 
formed  part  of  a  reliquary,  and  in 
its  gracious  humanity  and  serenity 
and  in  the  naive  charm  of  the  sub- 
sidiary incidents,  of  the  washing  of 
the  Infant  Christ  and  the  wondering 
shepherds,  is  very  typical  of  its  period. 


No.  VIII.— DETAIL  FROM 
A  PORTABLE  ALTAR  : 
PADUAN  :  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY        CF.  p.  373 


The  portable  altar  with  little  medallions,  a  detail 
of  which  is  shown  in  No.  viii.,  is  certainly  by  the 
same  hand.  In  all  these  works  the  superfluous  gold 
leaf  was  removed  round  the  figures  and  the  glass 
backed,  in  a  manner  described  by  Cennini,  with  a 
covering  of  lacquer  colour  for  protection  and  contrast  ; 
this  colour  in  the  works  just  mentioned  is  chiefly 
black,  but  in  the  spandrils  and  halos 
a  dark  red  is  simply  and  effectively 
used.  In  many  cases  a  further  piece 
of  glass  was  fixed  to  the  back. 
Mr.  Buckley's  beautiful  panel  of  the 
Resurrection  (No.  x.)  differs  techni- 
cally from  those  just  described  in  a 
Iree  use  of  fine  cross-hatching,  but 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  too  is  North  Italian  work,  and  of 
the  same  origin  as  a  diptych  at  Turin, 
in  which  the  same  subject  is  similarly 
treated.  This  diptych  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  School  of  Bologna  by 
Professor  Pietro  Toesca,  in  an  article 
in  UArte  (1908),  which  is  the  only 
attempt  hitherto  made  to  classify  the 
whole  body  of  Italian  work  in  this 
field.  Toesca  has  also,  with  good 
reason,  ascribed  the  wonderful 
Crucifixion  at  South  Kensington  (No. 
ix.)  to  the  School  of  Bologna,  though 
it  is  certainly  by  a  different  hand 
from  the  last.  Here  the  coloured 
backing  is  more  ambitious,  extending 
to  the  trimmings  of  the  costumes  and 
other  details.  All  these  works  date 
from  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  fifteenth- 
century  work,  following  the  evolution 
of  painting,  tended  to  become  more 
naturalistic  and  dramatic,  less  simple, 
with  an  increasing  use  of  colour,  until 
by  the  sixteenth  century  the  en- 
graving has  virtually  disappeared. 
A  Virgin  and  Child,  at  Turin,  dated 
1408,  already  shows  much  freer  use 
of  colour  ;  it  has  been  confidently 
attributed  to  the  Tuscan,  Lorenzo 
Monaco,  while  a  Crucifixion,  of  1447, 
in  a  private  collection  at  Bergamo, 
signed  "  Amico  d'Aquila,"  and  a  trip- 
tych in  the  Trivulzio  collection  at 
Milan,  signed  "  Opus  Jacobini  Cietarii 
1460,"  show  the  increasingly  sought 
dramatic  quality. 

Outside  Italy  the  pure  art  of 
engraving  in  the  gold  leaf  seems  to 
have    taken    little    hold.       There    are 
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German  works  of  the  fifteenth  century  on  glass,  but 
they  are  chiefly  painting,  and  on  technical  grounds 
the  little  pendant  of  which  both  sides  are  shown  in 
No.  iii.  would  seem  unlikely  to  be  anything  but 
Italian.  But  the  rendering  of  the  draperies  seems 
to  me  essentially  northern  in  style,  and  a  German  or 
Netherlandish  origin  seems  probable  for  it.  Though 
it    relies   on    pure   line,   of  sensitive  quality,   its  date 


can  hardly  be  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Save  for  such  exceptional  works  as  the  Germai 
panel  in  No.  ii.,  the  subject  of  which  has  nevei 
been  identified,  the  technique  was  disregarded  it 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  favour  o 
the  painting  which  is  much  more  fittingly  stylec 
verre  eglomise.  But  early  in  the  eighteenth  centur\ 
a   still    unidentified   Bohemian    master    took    up    the 
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engraving  again  and  in- 

31  Rented    a    procedure    by 

e  (which  gold  or  silver  leaf 

[  designs      were      enclosed 
[between  the  double  walls 

'lof  tumblers  and  goblets 
— the  so-called  J^wischen- 
goldgldser.  The  vessel 
rming  the  inner  wall 
was  ground  down  with 
great  exactness  for  three- 
quarters  or  more  of  its 
height  (leaving  at  the 
top  a  projecting  rebate 
or  shoulder)  to  enable  an 
outer  bottomless  glass  to 
fit  closely  round  it  ;  some 
kind  of  colourless  resin 
was  used  as  an  adhesive, 
and  the  junction  along 
the  horizontal  line  of  the 
rebate  was  carefully 
closed  to  leave  a  smooth 
join.  The  outer  glass 
projected  a  little  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  space 
was  filled  or  partly  filled 
by  a  glass  disc  fixed  in 
with  adhesive  and  backed 
with  translucent  ruby  (or 
more  rarely  green)  lac- 
quer. On  rare  occasions 
translucent  lacquer 
colours  were  used  in  the 
designs  themselves,  with 
poor  results.     Somewhat 

similar  double  glasses  with  enclosed  plain  gilding"  or 
marbling  had  been  proposed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Johann  Kunckel  in  his  Ars  Vitraria  of 
1679,  and  actual  specimens  survive,  but  in  these 
the  double  walls  uncomfortably  continue  to  the  top 
of  the  glass  and  invite  damage  by  the  penetration  of 
liquids  at  the  open  joint.  That  the  inventor  of  this 
style  of  gold-engraving  was  aware  of  the  catacomb 
glasses  seems  likely  from  the  use  made  of  the  bottoms 
of  the  glasses,  which  are  comparable  with  the  Early 
Christian  medallions.  In  an  exceptionally  fine 
tumbler  recently  acquired  for  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  the  bottom  bears  a  figure  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  (No.  iv.),  engraved  with  very  great 
delicacy.  This  work  is  always  difficult  to  photograph, 
and  the  decoration  extending  all  round  the  glasses 
necessitates  some  method  of  cutting  out  the  back  ; 
in  Nos.  xi.  and  xii.  the  engraved  gold  is  for  this ; 
reason  shown  in  silhouette  for  greater  clearness. 
The   tumbler  bears  an  unidentified  achievement  of 
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arms  (No.  xi.)  with  rich 
baroque  mantling  and 
cupid  supporters,  treated 
with  characteristic  vital- 
ity— a  tense  quality  like 
coiled-up  springs.  Most 
of  these  little  master- 
pieces undoubtedly 
issued  from  a  single  work- 
shop, and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  was 
situated  in  or  connected 
with  a  monastery  in 
Bohemia,  though  the 
actual  spot  is  still  un- 
identified. Actual  views 
of  monasteries,  such  as 
one  at  Haindorf,  on  the 
Bohemian-Silesian  boun- 
dary, figures  of  local 
Bohemian  saints  and 
other  biblical  subjects, 
are  among  the  decora- 
tions used,  and  the  I.H.S. 
monogram  and  Christian 
emblems  are  common 
motives  on  the  bottom 
medallions.  The  glasses, 
must  always  have  been 
specially  made  gift- 
pieces  ;  and  the  not  un- 
common shields  of  arms 
of  the  Bohemian  nobility 
clearly  indicate  the  chief 
patrons,  whose  amuse- 
ments are  also  com- 
memorated in  the  stag-,  boar-  and  bear-hunts  so 
often  depicted  (No.  xii.).  The  period  of  these 
attractive  objects  is  probably  covered  by  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  majority 
seem  to  date  from  the  lino's,  and  by  1755  they  had 
apparently  ceased  to  be  made.  Rather  later 
imitations  with  gilding  on  the  outside,  somewhat  simi- 
larly engraved,  are  not  uncommon  ;  a  set  of  glasses 
of  this  kind  with  rococo  motives  is  in  the  Pirie  Loan  at 
South  Kensington. 

In  conclusion  I  illustrate  (No.  xiii.)  a  specimen 
of  a  charming  sort  of  glass  picture  in  which  the 
technique  here  discussed  has  been  put  to  a  novel  use. 
It  is  entirely  covered  (with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  of  sky,  which  is  painted  grey)  almost  mirror- 
fashion  with  bright  gold  and  silver  foil,  in  which  the 
design  was  engraved.  It  is  the  signed  work  of  a 
Dutchman  named  Zeuner,  who  flourished  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
That  he  worked  in  England  also  seemed  probable 
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No.  XL— TUMBLER  WITH  UNIDENTIFIED  HERALDRY 
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from  the  subject  of  this  picture,  which  represents  the 
old  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  and  from  the  fact  that 
other  such  pictures  are  sometimes  found  with  English 
views  ;  a  view  of  Greenwich  Palace  and  Observatory, 
signed  by  Zeuner  and  dated  1802,  is  in  the  collection 
of  H.M.  The  Queen  (it  was  exhibited  at  the  Four 
Georges  Exhibition,  No.  152). 

I  have  now  found  that  in  1778  Zeuner  actually 
exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain, 
giving  the  address  28,  Haymarket,  "  a  drawing  of 
a  landscape  in  metals  on  glass  "  and  "  a  ditto,  it's 
companion."  No  Christian  name  or  initial  was 
mentioned,  but  he  was  described  as  a  stained-glass 
painter.  Still  later  in  date,  and  of  little  artistic 
importance,  are  a  medal-like  double  portrait  of 
King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  dated  1791, 
si-ned  •  M  R  Prosscr,"  and  a  representation,  in 
Zeuner's  mirror  manner,  of  Blanchard's  balloon 
ascent  of  1790,  done  about  1830,  by  a  Viennese 
named  Leopold  Gross.  Both  of  these  are  included 
in  the  Desmond  Coke  Gift  of  Silhouettes  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


[Unless    otherwise    staled,    illustrations    are    from 
originals  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.] 
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THIS  illustration  of  the  famous  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre  is  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the  new 
lease  of  abounding  life  the  re-built  theatre  is 
enjoying,  as  a  home  of  opera  and  ballet  particularly, 
under  the  management  of  Miss  Lilian  Baylis.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  surveyor  of  highways  named 
Sadler,  who  in  1683  discovered  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  the  garden  of  his  house  at  Islington,  and  it  was 
in  the  provision  of  music  and  entertainment  for  his 
patrons  that  the  theatre  had  its  origin.  In  1700  it 
became  Miles's  Musick  House,  ''  patronised  by 
Royalty  "  in  1733.  In  1765,  a  Mr.  Rosoman  (whose 
name  is  commemorated  in  that  of  a  street  in  the 
neighbourhood)  demolished  the  existing  building 
and  put  up  a  new  theatre  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  a  big 
sum  in  those  days.  This  is  the  theatre  depicted  in 
Zeuner's  engraving,  which  agrees  with  the  engraved 


views  dated  181 3  and  1814  (from  a  drawing  of  1792) 
reproduced  in  a  very  informative  article  on  Old 
London  Theatres,  by  Capt.  A.  V.  Sutherland- 
Graeme  in  the  October  number  of  the  Print  Collector's 
Quarterly,  from  which  the  facts  mentioned  above  have 
been  taken.  The  theatre  has,  of  course,  been  re- 
built recently  ;  but  portions  of  the  original  fabric 
are  incorporated  in  the  present  structure.  It  was, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  called 
the  Aquatic  Theatre,  on  account  of  a  huge  tank  the 
size  of  the  stage,  by  means  of  which  naval  scenes 
and  the  like  were  produced.  Capt.  Sutherland- 
Graeme  reproduces  an  engraving  of  1809  showing  a 
water-scene  with  Neptune.  This  tank  was  fed  from 
the  New  River,  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  in 
1609,  which  is  seen  in  the  picture  here  reproduced, 
and  still  runs  under  Roscbcry  Avenue  near  by. 
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VI. 
PRINCE  RUPERT  AND  THE 
BEGINNINGS  of  MEZZOTINT 


THE  intimate  relations  to 
England  of  two  foreign 
engravers  as  differently 
placed  as  Wenceslaus  Hollar 
and  Prince  Rupert  might  both 
be  referred  in  the  last  resort  to 
one  source,  the  misfortunes  of 
Charles  I.'s  brother-in-law, 
Frederick  V.  of  Bohemia.  Hol- 
lar's chances  at  home  were 
probably  ruined  by  his  father's 
protestantism,  and  he  was  no 
doubt  the  keener  to  embrace 
the  fortune  that  led  him  to 
settle  on  the  more  congenial  soil 
of  England,  with  no  thought  of 
return  to  his  native  country. 
Rupert,  third  son  of  Frederick 
V.,  born  at  Prague  twelve  years 
later  than  Hollar,  left  it  as  an 
infant  of  less  than  a  year  old 
after  his  father's  defeat  at  the 
Battle  of  the  White  Mountain 
in  1620.  An  exile  with  his 
parents  in  Holland,  he  too  was 

ready  for  service  in  England  when  the  call  came  to 
join  the  Royalists  on  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  in 
1642. 

His  brilliance  as  a  cavalry  commander,  his  personal 
courage,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause  have 
given  him  a  special  place  in  the  memories  of  English- 
men. Faithorne's  portrait,  reproduced  in  an  earlier 
article,  reflects  the  handsome  bearing  of  his  youth  ; 
but  little  wonder  that  the  reverses  of  fortune  in  his 
adventurous  life  in  England  and  on  the  high  seas 
in  the  deeade  succeeding  1642  should  have  left 
scars   on    his   countenance  and   mind. 

Grammont's  description  of  his  later  appearance  : 

'•  //  flail    grand,   et  n' avail  que  trop   mauvais  air  :     son 

visage  etaii   >-,  et  dur,  Ion  mime  qu'il  voulait  le  radoucir  "  ; 

fai  to  explain  Pepys5  curt  reference  to  his  return 

to   England   aftei    the   Restoration:     "This  day  or 
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yesterday,  I  hear,  Prince  Rupert 
is  come  to  Court,  but  welcome 
to  nobody  "  (September  29th, 
1660). 

He  was,  however,  welcome  to 
his  cousin  the  King,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  this  country,  as  Ad- 
miral or  Vice-Admiral  at  sea, 
and,  between  1673  and  1679,  in 
the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Even  his  detractors  allowed 
him  courage,  industry  and  in- 
telligence, and  much  of  his  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  scientific 
experiment,  and  some  to  the 
practice  of  art.  He  is  said  to 
have  studied  drawing  and  paint- 
ing as  a  young  man  when  a 
prisoner  of  war  with  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Linz  between  1638  and 
1 64 1,*  and  that  he  had  a  real 
flair  for  art  is  proved  by  the 
excellence  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  few  mezzotints  which,  with  about  a  dozen  etchings 
and  a  few  drawings, f  form  his  complete  artistic 
legacy. 

*  One  of  the  four  etchings  in  Andresen's  list,  A  Rider  galloping 
to  the  left  (now  in  the  collection  of  Friedrich  August  II.)  is 
described  as  bearing  the  MS.  inscription  :  Daz  hat  Pfalzgraf  Rub. 
in  seinem  Arrest  zu  Linz  gradirt.  The  two  signed  etchings  in 
Andresen  are  dated  1636  and  1637  respectively.  In  addition 
to  these  four  prints,  there  are  two  further  signed  etchings  in 
the  British  Museum,  one  dated  1657  and  three  other  attributed 
etchings.  All  except  a  crude,  but  interesting,  portrait  of  the 
strangely  attired  Qu?en  Christina  of  Sweden,  show  a  close 
imitator  of  Callot.  Le  Blanc  describes  four  further  etchings, 
one  dated    1651. 

"  There  are  two  sheets  of  drawings  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  study  of  a  mortar  with  five  figures  on  board  ship,  and  a 
sheet  with  numerous  studies  of  heads  (the  latter  on  the  cover 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Prince).  Walpole  mentions  some 
figure  drawings  "  loosely  drawn  with  the  pen  "  in  Charles 
Jervas's  sale  (1740). 
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Not  that  mezzotint  makes  as  great  a  demand  in 
aftsmanship  as  would  at  first  sight  appear.  I  could 
fer  to  the  first  work  of  a  contemporary  amateur 
"  surprising  texture  and  quality,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fective  character  of  some  of  Prince  Rupert's  plates 
should  be  the  last  to  claim  for  him  any  high  place 
js  artist  or  draughtsman.  Nevertheless,  he  certainly 
ossessed  talent,  and  his  largest  plate,  the  Great 
Executioner  (Plate,  p.  383),  might  justly  be  regarded 
5  the  masterpiece  of  seventeenth-century  mezzotint. 

His  ceuvre  includes  some  fourteen  signed  plates,  three 
lore  whose  attribution  is  probably  correct,  and  seven 
rhich  either  have  been  attributed  on  slender  grounds 
,r  are  no  longer  known.  The  lack  of  any  comprehen- 
Lve  catalogue  has  induced  me  to  append  to  this 
"rticle  as  complete  and  reliable  a  list  as  I  can  offer. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  write  these  notes  on 
>rince  Rupert  inasmuch  as  renewed  examination  of 
lis  work  has  led  me  to  some  revision  of  the  notice 
n  mv  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching,  both  as  regards 
he  technical  character  of  his  mezzotint  m  general, 
ind  the  dating  of  his  plates. 

In  the  first  place  I  had  stated  that  the  only  dates 
m  his  mezzotints  came  within  the  period  of  his 
ife  spent  in  Germany  and  Austria  ;  but  the  Masonic 
Symbol  (Cat.,  No.  6)  is  dated  1661,  and  the  Monk 
kneeling  at  prayer  in  his  cell  (Cat.,  No.  8),  1664, 
!  e  both  after  the  Restoration  and  his  return  to 
England.  It  had  already  been  recognised  that  the 
Head  of  the  Executioner  (Cat.,  No.  7),  which  was  done 
expressly  as  an  illustration  for  John  Evelyn's  Sculptura 
(1662),  must  have  been  done  in  the  same  period. 

In  the  second  place  I  had,  I  think,  exaggerated 
the  differences  between  the  character  of  Prince 
Ruoert's  engraving  as  done  with  the  roulette,  working 
from  light  to  dark  with  little  scraping  out  of  lights, 
and  the  work  of  Blooteling  and  later  engravers 
achieved  from  dark  to  light,  the  lights  being  scraped 
out   after   the   whole   plate   had   been   grained   with 

"   The  difference  is  certainly  valid  between  the  style 
of  Ludwig  von  Siegen,   the  inventor  of  mezzotint, 
and    the    developed    process.     Von    Siegen    used    a 
variety  of  methods  on  one  plate,  line  being  sometimes 
confused  with  tone  of  various  grains,  but  generally 
he  used  roulettes  of  delicate  grain  to  achieve  tone, 
and   left   the   lights   untouched,    as   in   his   first   two 
dated  plates,  the  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  1642,  and  the 
Elizabeth    of   Bohemia     (sometimes    called    Eleanora 
Gonzaga)   of  1643-     On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
his  plates  show  a  grain  much  nearer  to  that  attained 
by    the    rocker,    with    traces    of  scraped-out    lights, 
e  e     the  St.   Jerome  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Boerner  auction  at  Leipzig  in  the  spring 

of  this  year.*  , 

In   any   case   no   essential   advance   was   made   by 


Prince  Rupert  beyond  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  from 
whom  he  is  known  to  have  learnt  the  process,  to 
justify  his  being  called  the  inventor  of  mezzotint. 
John  Evelyn  accords  the  Prince  this  honour  in  his 
Sculptura  of  1662,  a  book  which  contains  the  first 
published  notice  of  the  art,  and  for  which  the  Prince 
expressly  engraved  the  Head  of  the  Executioner. 

Though  Prince  Rupert  demonstrated   the  process 
to  him,f    Evelyn,   unfortunately,   "  did   not   think  it 
necessary    that   an    art   so    curious   and    fas   yet)    so 
little  vulgar  was  to  be  prostituted  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
as  the  mere  naked  describing  of  it  here  would  too 
soon  have  exposed  it  to,"  and  so  left  it  "  enigmatical." 
He  offered  to  demonstrate  the  art  to  any  curious, 
and  one  of  these  "  curious  "  was  Pepys,  who  in  his 
Diary,    November    5th,     1665,    notes:      Mr.    Evelyn 
showed  me  the  whole  secret  of  mezzotinto  and  the  manner 
of  it,  which  is  very  pretty,  and  good  things  done  with  it. 
Evelyn  states  that  he  was  preparing  a  paper  on  the 
process  for   the   archives  of  the   Royal   Society,   and 
though  this  paper  does  not  appear  to  have  reached 
its  proper  destination,  it  is  certainly  the  one  quoted 
from     in     the     English     edition     of    Bayle's     General 
Dictionary,    mw    VoL    V"'    P'    i3*>    ™kf  Johij 
Evelyn,    then   in    the   possession   of  a   Dr.    Richard 
Middleton   Massey.     This   notice   referred    explicitly 
to  a  German  soldier  (i.e.,  Von  Siegen)  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art,   so  that  Evelyn's  published  account  was 
hardly  ingenuous,  to  say  the  least.     It  is  strange  that 
Wallerant   Vaillant    should    also    have    claimed    the 
same  honour  for   Prince  Rupert  on  the  title  of  his 
portrait,  Prins  Robbert  Vinder  van  de  Swarte  Prent  Konst. 
Wallerant  Vaillant  is  said  to  have  learnt  the  process 
from    Prince    Rupert,    and    to    have    worked    as    his 
assistant.     It    looks    as    if   Prince    Rupert    imposed 
himself  on  both  Evelyn  and  Vaillant  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art,  though  they  both  must  eventually  have 
known   of  his   true  relation   to   Ludwig  von   Siegen 
The  Great  Executioner  and  the  Stondard-Beaerr,  both 
dated  in   1658  (the  year  in  which  Rupert  is  said   to 
have   made  Vaillant's    acquaintance    at    Frankfurt) 
are  so  outstanding  in  the  Prince's  work    that    I  am 
tempted    to   think    that   this   might   be    due   to   the 
assistance  of  the  professional  artist.      The  quotation 
from  Evelyn's  paper  in  Bayle's   Dictionary  gives  some- 
thing more  precise  than  the    «  enigmatical       notice 
in  Scultura.     He  first  speaks  of  die    hatcher  and  the 
style  as   the   two   instruments   employed  ;     and     then 
describes    another    process    of  grounding    the     plate 

£  toi  among  mezzSints  attributed  to  Prince  Rupert  in  the 
Sb&TqueTafionale,  Paris.  The  monogram,  though  obscure, 
must.    I    think,   be   Von   Siegen  s: 

t  Cf.  Evelyn's  Diary  of  February  2ist  and  March  13th,  ibbl. 
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....   /.„    ^. 


t„     .  I      r  //. 


••-.-■;.,  /  /.,:■.„ 


No.  II.— SO-CALLED   PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE   RUPERT 
BY  W:  \  AILLANT       8£  in.  by  6f  in.  AND  £  in.  MARGIN 


with  a  rowell.  The  rowell  must  be  the  large  roulette 
described  as  the  engine  in  the  first  known  illustration 
of  mezzotint  tools,  in  Dorman  Newman's  Excellency 
of  the  Pen  and  Pencil,  1688,  and  Evelyn  was  probably 
right  in  referring  to  Van  de  Velde's  portrait  of 
Qiieen  Christina  of  Sweden  as  done  with  such  an 
instrument.  The  style  is  certainly  the  scraper  or 
burnisher.  The  hatcher,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rowell  or  engine,  must  be  some  other  instrument  with 
a  toothed  edge,  but  whether  in  the  form  of  a  rocker, 
or  some  kind  of  file,  I  see  no  means  of  deciding. 
I  have  said  that  in  Ludwig  von  Siegen's  plates 
there  are  examples  of  grain  closely  resembling  that 
obtained  by  the  rocker  as  well  as  the  more  obvious 
roulette  work.  Prince  Rupert's  prints  similarly  show 
a  considerable  variety  of  method  ;  scraper  and 
burnisher  are  occasionally  used,  and  in  certain 
instances  the  work  looks  as  if  done  with  the  rocker. 
One  of  the  most  irregular  in  character  of  grain  is 
the  Magdalene,  after  Merian  {Cat.,  No.  9),  and 
perhaps  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  his  first 
in  the  new  method.     Rupertus  Princeps  Imperii 


animi  gratia  lusit — he  is  playing  the  royal  amateur, 
enjoying  his  experiments,  but  a  little  shamefaced  at 
his  descent  to  the  role  of  craftsman.     Here  he  uses 
a   rough  mixture  of  etched  line  with  roulette  work, 
having  no  recourse  to  scraper  or  burnisher.     Then 
two    other    signed    prints,    the    Magdalene    of    ilr, 
[Cat.,  No.  5),  and  the  Head  and  Shoulders  of  a  ba 
and  bearded  man  (Cat.,  No.   10)  show  a  very  regul 
grain  in  series  of  parallel  lines  crossing  at  regular 
angles,  entirely  different  from  normal  work  with  the 
roulette  or  rocker. 

Most  of  his  signed  plates  are,  however,  very  near 
in  character  to  ordinary  rocker  work  with  its 
repetition  of  a  series  of  strokes  and  return  strokes 
at  a  very  narrow  angle,  and  the  scraper  and  burnisher 
are  used,  though  sparingly.  I  would  mention  the 
Titian  (Cat.,  No.  1,  ///.  No.  ix.),  the  Head  of  an  ol& 
man  in  profile  (Cat.,  No.  11),  the  two  plates  after 
Titian's  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  (Cat.,  Nos.  12  and< 
13),  and  the  Boy  with  Fish   (Cat.,  No.    14). 

The  Standard -Bearer,  after  the  Giorgionesqua 
picture  in  the  Schonborn  collection,  Vienna,  noW 
attributed  to  Pietro  della  Vecchia  (Cat.,  No.  4, 
///.  No.  L),  has  similar  technical  character,  bufl 
with  a  considerable  admixture  of  etching,  while  the| 
large  head  after  the  same  picture  (Cat.,  No.  16,  ///. 
No.  viii.)   is  in  purer  mezzotint. 

The  Great  Executioner  (Cat.,  No.  3,  Plate,  p.  383 
stands  in  a  category  by  itself,  though  it  shows  tru 
normal  use  of  scraper  and  burnisher,  and  roulett 
or  rocker  work  in  parts  of  the  subject.  The  sweepin 
curves  in  which  the  grain  is  laid  over  the  large 
portion  of  the  plate  form  its  most  remarkabl 
characteristic.  I  can  only  conceive  that  the  regula 
sweep  of  these  curves  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  a 
roulette  set  on  the  end  of  a  pole  and  rolled  round  th 
circumference  of  a  circle. 

In  one  respect,  i.e.,  the  regular  crossing  of  serie 
of  parallel  lines,  the  grain  of  the  Great  Executione 
is  like  that  of  the  Magdalene  (Cat.,  No.  5)  and  th 
Head  and  Shoulders  of  a  bald  and  bearded  man  (Cat 
No.  10),  and  the  lines  of  these  two  plates  may  b 
laid  in  similar  curves,  though  within  their  limite 
area  they  appear  to  be  straight. 

I  have  myself  accepted  Prince  Rupert's  suppose! 
Self  Portrait  (Cat.,  No.  15),  and  reproduced  it  a: 
such,  without  question,  in  my  History  of  Engraving 
and  Etching.  That  Diamond  and  Chaloner  Smith  ar 
the  only  two  catalogues  which  include  it  migh 
merely  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  other  iconographer 
did  not  know  an  impression.  The  British  Museu 
impression,  which  is  the  only  one  I  know,  was 
acquired  in  1838  as  a  work  of  Prince  Rupert.  It 
was  not  specified  as  a  self-portrait,  though  purchased 
together  with  Vaillant's  lettered  version.  From  its 
technical  character  I  would  not  venture  to  claim  it 
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I^ut  hesitation  as  Prince  Rupert's  work.  I  see 
ertain  evidence  as  to  whether  it  is  the  original 
vhich  Wallerant  Vaillant's  plate  is  based,  or 
her  it  is  itself  a  copy  from  Vaillant.  But  more 
ing    than    whether    the    plate    is    engraved    by 

1~ce  Rupert  or  not,  is  the  question  whether  or 
t  represents  Prince  Rupert  as  the  version  by 
ant  claims.  To  me  it  seems  an  entirely  different 
I  from  the  undoubtedly  authentic  portraits  of  the 
ce,  such  as  the  engraving  by  Faithorne,  which 
reproduced  in  my  article  of  August  last,  and  the 
zotint  by  Wallerant  Vaillant  where  he  is  repre- 
d  in  armour  (Wessely  56  ;  see  ///.  No.  hi.). 
I  forehead  is  broader,  the  nose  thinner  and  less 
led,  the  lips  fuller  and  the  chin  narrower, 
•eover,  it  seems  to  show  a  man  younger  than  was 
>ert  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  with  Vaillant 
[658,  and  certainly  younger  looking  than  the 
rait  in  armour,  which  probably  dates  at  the 
e  time,  for  Vaillant  is  said  to  have  proceeded 
1  Frankfurt  to  Paris  in  the  same  year.* 
n  impression  in  the  British  Museum  of  Vaillant's 
y,  with  the  lettered  title  Prins  Robber t  Vinder  van 
warte  Prent  Konst  (W.55),  bears  a  curious  MS. 
lment  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand  as  follows  : 
;  ik  na  Robbert  ?  men  :  ik  ben  hem  maar  in  Schein  : 
'aad  dan  wien  ik  ben.  Myn  naam,  die  staat  irCt  klein 
!   III.   No.    ii.). 

lie  verses  might  be  translated,  "  Am  I  like 
pert  ?  No.  I  resemble  him  only  in  appearance, 
sn  guess  who  I  am  :  my  name  is  here,  written 
small." 

ne  name  "  written  in  small  "  can  only  be  that 
Vaillant,  his  signature  being  smaller  than  the 
e.  Granting  that  the  verses  might  be  by  Vaillant 
itself,  or  at  least  by  some  contemporary  who 
;w,  it  looks  as  if  for  some  unknown  reason  Prince 
pert's  name  was  affixed  to  a  portrait  which,  in 
lity,  represented  Wallerant  Vaillant  himself,  who 
s  the  Prince's  junior  by  some  four  years. 
[  cannot  pretend  to  solve  the  problem,  but  I 
lfess  myself  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  old  title. 
\mong  doubtful  prints,  the  Concert  Champetre 
it.,  No.  22  ;  ///.  No.  iv.),  and  the  Drawing 
idemy  (Cat.,  No.  23  ;  ///.  No.  vi.),  are  of  peculiar 
erest  as  records  of  lost  pictures  of  Giorgione  or 
circle.  The  involved  position  in  regard  to 
ribution  is  given  in  the  appended  catalogue, 
me    weight    must    certainly    be    attached    to    the 

The  supposed  portrait  of  Rupert  might,  however,  have 
roduced  a  picture  of  the  Prince  done  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
I,  according  to  Walpole,  Vaillant  is  said  to  have  visited 
dand,  so  that  the  portrait  in  armour  might  be  after  the 
iteration,  though  this  is  unlikely.  Of  the  mezzotint  of 
ice  Rupert  in  Armour,  the  British  Museum  possesses  Vaillant's 
nnal  study,  a  large  drawing  in  black  and  white  chalk,  in 

manner  of  pastel. 


attribution  to  Prince  Rupert  of  an  impression  of  the 
Drawing  Academy  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
from  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  in  1874,  for  the  Wicklow 
collection  descended  from  the  portrait  painter  Hugh 
Howard  (1675- 1737),  one  of  the  most  notable 
collectors  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  Wessely 
describes  the  Drawing  Academy  as  by  Wallerant 
Vaillant,  and  evidently  did  not  know  the  Concert 
Champetre,  which  is  a  pendant  of  exactly  the  same 
size.  But  most  credence  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the 
attribution  to  Martin  Dichtl,  a  Nuremberg  engraver, 
working  about  1670-90,  under  whose  name  impres- 
sions of  both  were  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
in   1845. 

Prince  Rupert's  place  as  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  mezzotint  has  been  discredited,  but  he  retains 
the  honour  of  having  produced  the  most  effective 
of  the  incunabula  of  mezzotint,  and  of  having  intro- 
duced the  art  into  England,  and  made  it  fashionable 
as  it  never  was  abroad.     Though  there  were  more 


No.  III.— PRINCE  RUPERT  BY  W.  VAILLANT 

io£    in.    by    6|  in.     (INCLUDING     MARGIN    AT    BASE) 
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No.  IV.— CONCERT  CHAMPETRE. 
\  I  TRIBUTEDTO  PRINCE  RUPERT 
AFTER  GIORGIONE  ?     7I  by  i  i  ^  in. 


Xo.  X.—HEAD  OF  A  MOOR,  ATTRI- 
BUTED TO  SIR  CHRISTOPHER 
WREN  6-i   in.   by  4!  IN. 


No.  VI.— A  DRAWING  ACADEMY, 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  PRINCE  RUPERT 
AFTER    GIORGIONE  ?        SECOND 


STATE 


IN.      BY     I  I 


foreign  than  English  practitioners 
of  mezzotint    during    the    seven- 
teenth  century,    nevertheless    the  " 
process  was  known  even  then  a: 
Manicre  Anglai.se.     While  line-en-  ' 
graving  retained  its  predominance  | 
abroad,       and       particularly     in 
France,    mezzotint    went    on    in-  ' 
creasing  in  popularity  in  England, 
and  in  the  eighteenth   and   early  | 
nineteenth   centuries  the    art   he- 
came   more    exclusively    EnglisHI 
and  was    most    closely    linked    in 
its  development  with  the  history  cl1 
English  portrait  painting.     SomS 
times    I    am    almost    inclined    to 
believe  that  English  mezzotints  of 
that  period  give  a  finer  impression 
of  the  quality  of  English  portrait 
painting  than  it  really  possessecJ 
in  relation  to  contemporary  worB 
abroad. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  another! 
great  figure  to  whom  the  inven-i 
tion  of  mezzotint  has  been 
erroneously      ascribed.  The! 

minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  October  1st, 
1662,  record  that  :  "  Dr.  Wren 
presented  some  cuts  done  by 
himself  in  a  new  way  of  etching, 
whereby,  he  said,  he  could  almost 
as  soon  do  a  piece  on  a  plate  of 
brass,  as  another  should  draw  it 
with  crayon  on  paper."  This 
passage  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
origin  of  the  tradition  recorded 
in  WTren,  Parentalia,  1750,  p.  214, 
but  it  seems  to  me  doubtful 
whether  it  even  refers  to  mezzo- 
tint  at   all. 

Nevertheless  he  was  probably 
interested  in  the  art,  like  Evelyn, 
as  a  curious  amateur,  and  instruc- 
ted by  the  Prince,  or  by  Evelyn 
himself,  and  there  may  be 
grounds  for  the  tradition  that 
assigns  to  him  the  Head  of  a  Moor 
(Laborde,  p.  273  ;  C.S.  IV.,  p. 
1780  ;  III.  No.  v.*)  and  a  small 
Bust  of  a  Negro  Boy  (4I  in.  by 
3!     in.),     of    which      there     are 

*  Laborde  had  a  mezzotint  copy  made 
by  Girard  for  his  book  from  the  only 
impression  known  to  him  (then  in  the 
possession  of  Weigel). 
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P1' 


essions    in   the  British  Museum.      The  latter   is 


r  in  type  to  two  etchings  by  Hollar  (P.  2003 
d  2004),  and  perhaps  suggested  by  them.* 
There  is  only  one  other  English  engraver  who 
mands  some  notice  within  the  scope  of  my  present 
idy,  i.e.,  William  Sherwin,  whose  Charles  II.,  of 
69,  is  the  earliest  dated  mezzotint  engraved  by  an 
glishman.  On  a  portrait  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
illiam  Sherwin,  issued  in  1672,  he  describes  him- 
f  as  "  Royal  Engraver 
patent"  (insculptor  regio 
^ornate  insignitus  et  auc- 
itati),  a  unique  position 
lich  he  may  have  owed 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
lose  grand  -  niece  he 
arried.      To   the  same 

>nnection  he  might  have 

ved  his  introduction  to 
-ince  Rupert,  to  whom 
dedicated    both     the 

harles  II.   and   its  com- 

anion,  Queen  Catherine  of 

raganza  (No.  vii.),  which 

~e    among     the    largest 

ortrait  mezzotints  of  the 

eriod. 
The    dedication    refers 

herwin's    knowledge    of 

le     process     to     Prince 

.upert,  but  the  method  is 

sed  with  considerable  in- 

ividuality.  The  heads  are 

ertainly     worked      with 

*  A  more  direct  copy  in 
lezzotint  of  Hollar  (P.2004) 
as  made  by  John  Oliver, 
ho  also  engraved  a  plate 
f  a  Negress  after  Hollar 
P  2007). 


some  sort  of  roulette  or  rocker,  but  much  of 
the  background  shows  a  heavy  and  irregular 
dotted  surface,  which  might  have  been  obtained 
by  the  "  half-round  file  "  described  in  Rees's  edi- 
tion of  Chambers'  Cyclopedia,  1778-88  (under 
mezzotinto).  The  same  article  ascribes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rocker  ("a  hand  tool,  resembling 
a  shoemaker's  cutting-board  knife,  with  a  fine 
crenelling  on  the  edge  ")  to  "one  Edial,  a  smith  by 

trade,  who  afterwards 
became  a  mezzotinto 
painter."  Who  this  Edial 
was  remains  a  mystery,  if, 
indeed,  he  ever  existed. 

Sherwin's  brilliance  as 
a  line-engraver  was  illus- 
trated in  an  earlier  article 
by  another  portrait  of 
Charles  II.,  and  his  mezzo- 
tints of  the  King  and 
Queen  Catherine  are  of 
equal  interest  and  rarity. 
Isaac  Beckett,  Ceorge 
White,  and  John  Smith, 
Sherwin's  junior  con- 
temporaries, who  carried 
the  art  well  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  were 
more  prolific,  and  un- 
questionably more  skilled 
in  their  use  of  the  process, 
but  they  produced 
nothing  more  imposing 
than  these  two  incunabula 
of  English  mezzotint. 


[Illustrations  are  from  im- 
pressions in  the  British 
Museum. ) 


No.  VII.— QUEEN  CATHERINE   OF  B RAGANZA 
BY  WILLIAM  SHERWIN  20  in.  by  13!  in. 


CATALOGUE    OF    MEZZOTINTS    BY,    AND    ATTRIBUTED    TO,    PRINCE    RUPERT 


"he  Catalogues  referred  to  are  contained  in  : 

lugh    W.    Diamond.    On    the    Earliest    Specimens    of   Mezzotinto 

ingraving,  London.    1838. 

-eon  de  Laborde,  Histoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Maniere  Noire,  Pari% 

839- 

j.  K.  Nagler,  Kunstler-Lexicon,  Vol.  XIV.   (1845). 

1    Le   Blanc,    Manuel   de   I'Amateur  d'Estampes,    Paris,  Vol.    Ill- 

about   1859). 

mdreas  Andresen,   Der  Deutsche  Peintre-Graveur,   Leipzig,    1878, 

'ol.  V. 

ohn  Chaloner  Smith,  British  Mezzotinto  Portraits,  Vol.  IV.  (1883). 


A.— SIGNED  AND  DATED  (OR  DATEABLE). 

1.— PORTRAIT  OF  TITIAN   (AFTER  TITIAN). 

Signed  rp  (monogram,  surmounted  by  crown).  Inscribed 
titiano  round  oval  above,  and  anno  7657  Wien  below.  3J  X 
3J  in.     British  Museum.     (///.   No.   ix.) 

Andresen's   "  Doubtful  "   No.    3   is   a    larger   plate   of  similar 
subject  engraved  by  Jan  Thomas,   1661. 
2.— PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN. 

L.  p.  206;  N.  9  ;  Le  Bl.  11  ;  A.  10.  In  medallion  form. 
Half-length,  full-face  with  curly  hair,  r.  hand  on  breast,  the  1. 
resting  on  the  frame-work.  Signed  below  RP  (monogram), 
1657.      12  X  9^   in.     Locality  not  known. 
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No.  VIII.— HEAD  OF  THE  STAXDARD-BEARER      ATTRI- 
BUTED TO  PRINCE  RUPERT  7J  in.  by  6|  in. 


3.— THE  GREAT  EXECUTIONER  (AFTER  RIBERA). 

D.   1  ;    L.  p.  207  ;    N.  6  ;    Le  Bl.  10  ;    A.  6  ;    C.S.  2.     24!  X 

17I  in. 

I. — Signed  rp     (monogram  surmounted   by  crown)    1658,   and 

inscribed    on    the    Agnus    Dei    banner    ecce    ag.nvs  .   .   .  llit 

p  .   .   .  mvndi  (i.e.  the  words  of  the  Mass  Ecce  Agnus  Dei  qui  tollif 

peccata  Mundi).     British  Museum.     (Plate  page  383.) 

II. — Inscribed  on  the  balustrade  below,  !.  :    Span  In.     Paris. 

III. — Additional  lettering  on  the  balustrade  fracofvrti.  ANO. 

1658   m. — apr.     British   Museum.     Amsterdam. 

After  the  picture  of  the  Executioner  with  the  Head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  now  at  Munich,  and  described  in  the  official  catalogue 
as  a  production  of  Ribera's  workshop.  The  last  three  letters  in 
State  III.  are  obscure,  but  I  think  Diamond's  reading  apr  is 
more  probably  correct  than  ala  (as  first  suggested  by  Laborde). 
m. — apr  could  be  interpreted  as  Mense  Aprili. 
4.— THE  STANDARD-BEARER  (AFTER  PIETRO  DELLA 
VECCHIA). 

D.  4  ;  L.  p.  206  ;  X.  5  :  Le  Bl.  12  ;  A.  8  ;  C.S.  5.  Signed 
and  dated  on  the  shield  658  Rup.  P.  Fee.  and  inscribed  in  upper  r.  : 
Georio  F.  11+  x  8^  in.  (plate);  iof  X  7f  in.  (engraved 
surface) . 

I. — Inscribed  as  above.  The  shadow  from  the  hat  across  r.  side 
of  forehead  is  a  single  dark  mass.  British  Museum.  Paris. 
Amsterdam.       ///.  No.  1. 

II. — This   shadow   has    an    additional    strip   of  lighter   shadow. 
British  Museum.     Berlin.     Vienna. 
III.     The  date  now  reads  1658.     British  Museum. 

Divisions  of  State  were  first  made  by  Charles  Russell  in  his 

'dints  and  their  States  /"Additions  and  Corrections  to  Chaloner 

Smith  .   1926,  but  his  points  of  distinction  between  I.  and  II. 

are  ad  beyond  question.     Georio  evidently  stands  for  Giorgione. 

The   original    picture,    jr,    ii„    Schonborn   Gallery,   Viennn.    1^ 


now  attributed  to  Pietro  dclla  Vecchia,  a  17th-century  imitator 

of  Giorgione  (see  L.  Venturi,  Giorgione  e  il  Giorgionismo.  Milan, 

1 913,    p.    282    and   Tav.    75).     The   original   was   identified  by 

F.    Saxl,    though    his   suggestions   as    to   its   authorship   do  not 

stand    (Mitteil.   der   Gesellsch.  fur  verrietfalt.   Kunst,    1908,    p.   57, 

1909,  p.  28).     The  mailed  sleeve  of  the  original    ^secn  in  the 

second  version,  No.   16  below)  is  replaced  by  a  slashed  slee«- 

The  subject  is  copied  by  Wallerant  Vaillant,  and  described  by 

Wessely    (Vaillant,    2nd    ed..    1881,    No.    51      as    representing 

Prince    Rupert,    an   assumption   which   the    knowledge    of  the 

original  picture  puts  out  of  court. 

5.— S.  MARY  MAGDALENE  (AFTER  GUIDO  RENI  ?).  I 

C.S.  p.  1775  (d).     Looking  r.,  arms  crossed  on  breast      Signed 

and  dated  on  upper  1.  :  rp  (monogram,  surmounted  by  crowB 

1659.     8  X  6f    in.    (plate)  ;      7f  X  6§    in.    (engraved    surface). 

British  Museum. 

6.— MASONIC  SYMBOL. 

L.  p.  207  ;    N.   15  ;    Le  Bl.   19  ;    A.   15  ;    C.S.  8.     Signed  in  I 

circle  with  monogram  implying  rvpr  and  dated   1 66 1 .     Berlin. 

Paris.     Vienna. 

7.— HEAD  OF  EXECUTIONER  (AFTER  RIBERA). 


D. 


L.  p.  208  ;    N.  7  ;    Le  Bl.  1 1  ;    A. 


C.S.  7.     Signed 


in  upper  r.  :  rp  (monogram,  surmounted  by  crown)  f.     -,[  X 

6w  in- 

I. — As  in  John  Evelyn.  Sculptura.  1662.     British  Museum,  etc. 

II. — Reworked  with  more  burnished  lights,   e.g.   a  larger  aril 

clearer  piece  of  light  between  nostrils  and  moustache.     British 

Museum. 

8.— MONK  KNEELING  AT  PRAYER  IN  HIS  CELL. 

D.  11  ;    L.  p.  209,,;    N.  8;    A.,  doubtful,  2  ;    C.S.  11.     Signed 

and  dated  Rup.  Pr.  :  f  1664.     5^  X  4^  in.     Vienna. 

B.— SIGNED  BUT  NOT  DATED. 

9.— ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE  (AFTER  MERIAN). 

Looking     upwards,     1.,     hands     clasped.       Inscribed     RupertuS: 

D.G.C.P.D.B.     Princeps  Imperii  animi  gratia  lusit.     D.  2  ;  L.  p.  205; 

N.  4  ;   Le  Bl.  9  ;  A.  5  ;  C.S.  3.  8f  x  6£  in.  (plate)  ;  8  x  6£  in] 

(engraved  surface).     British  Museum.     Berlin.     Paris.     Vienna. 

10.— HEAD     AND     SHOULDERS     OF     A     BALD     AND 

BEARDED  MAN,  NEARLY  FULL  FACE. 

D.  6  ;    N.  14  ;    Le  Bl.  15  ;   A.  1 1  ;    C.S.  4.     Signed  in  upper  1., 

rp   (monogram,  surmounted  by  crown).     4 J  X  4|-  in.     British 

Museum.     Berlin.     Paris. 

11.— HEAD  OF  AN  OLD  MAN  WITH  MOUSTACHE.  IX 

PROFILE  R. 

L.  p.  209  ;    N.  10  ;    Le  Bl.  17  (?)  ;    A.  14  ;    C.S.  9.     Signed  to 

r.  of  chin  Rf  (?).     5!  X  3f  in.     British  Museum. 

The  monogram  differs  from  Rupert's  usual  signature,  nor  is 
it  entirely  clear.  It  is  more  like  RL  than  Rf  (Laborde  and 
Andresen),  or  Rpf  (Chaloner  Smith).  Nevertheless,  the  style  is 
so  close  to  Rupert  that  I  hesitate  to  question  its  authorship.  The 
subject  might  be  after  Rubens,  though  I  have  not  identified  it. 
12.— BUST  OF  A  WOMAN  LOOKING  DOWN  :  OVAL 
(AFTER  TITIAN). 

D.  12  ;  Le  Bl.  16  ;  C.S.  12.  Signed  in  upper  1.  :  rp  monogranij 
surmounted  by  crown).  About  7 J  X  6  in.  (plate)  ;  7i  X  5^  in. 
(oval).  British  Museum  (from  H.  P.  Home  Coll.,  1926,  and 
reproduced  in  B.M.  Quarterly,  I.  p.  721.  Boerner  Sale,  May, 
i933>  No.  646. 

Reproduces  in  reverse  the  figure  of  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery  in  the  Titian  picture  at  Vienna  (Klassiker  de  Kunst, 
Titian,  4te  Auflage,  p.  239),  whether  this  be  Titian's  original 
or  not. 

13.— HEAD  OF  A  WOMAN  LOOKING  DOWN  (AFTER 
TITIAN  . 

A.  12  ;  C.S.  10.  Signed  in  upper  r.  :  rp  (monogram).  4  X 
3fV  ui.     British  Museum.     Berlin. 

A  repetition  of  the  same  head  as  No.   12. 
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-BOY  WITH  FISH  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

.S.  p.  1775  (a).     Signed  lower  r.  :    rp  (monogram,  surmounted 
■  crown).     5!  X  4!  in.     British  Museum. 

C— ATTRIBUTED  WITH  PROBABILITY. 

.—SUPPOSED  PORTRAIT  OF  PRINCE  RUPERT. 

.  3  ;    OS.   1.     8  X  6|  in.     British  Museum  (acquired  in  1838 
by  Prince  Rupert). 

The  same  portrait  in  reverse  by  W.  Vaillant  (W.  55),  which 
inscribed  in  its  second  state  Prins  Robbert  Vinder  van  de  Swarte 
ent  Konst.     W.   Vaillant  F.     See  my  text, 
i.— HEAD     OF     THE     STANDARD-BEARER      (AFTER 
IETRO   DELLA   VECCHIA). 
5  ;    Le  Bl.  13  ;   A.  9  ;    C.S.  6  ;   Wessely,  W.  Vaillant,  No.  56. 
X  6j  in.     British   Museum.     Paris.     Vienna.     (///.  No.  viii.) 
After  the  same  picture  as  No.  4,  and  also  in  reverse.     The 
lailed  sleeve  follows  the  picture. 
.  -BOY  WITH  A  CANDLE. 
l.S.  p.    1775   (b)  ;    F.  Saxl,  Mitteil.  der  Gesellsch.    fiir  vervielfalt. 
t,  1908,  p.  60  (with  reprod.).    5!  X  3I  in.    British  Museum, 
lunich. 

Saxl  regarded  the  model  as  identical  with  that  of  No.  15, 
nd  of  W.  Vaillant,  Wessely  55,  i.e.  the  supposed  Prince  Rupert, 
le  thought  it  might  be  engraved  by  W.  Vaillant  after  some 
)utch  picture  of  the  Prince  in  his  youth. 


-ATTRIBUTED,  BUT  AT  PRESENT  UNKNOWN. 

8.— BUST    OF    AN     OLD    WOMAN     IN    A    BONNET, 
.OOKING   L. 

,.  p.  209  ;    N.   1 1  ;    A.,  doubtful,  1  ;    C.S.  p.  1775  (c).     4!  X 
h  in- 

Laborde  describes  an  impression  (without  mentioning  locality) 
s  inscribed  in  MS.  Door  Prins  Robert  uitvinder  van  de  Swarte  Konst. 

cannot  refer  to  any  impression. 
9.— S.  MARY  MAGDALENE. 
IS.  p.  1775  (e).     Her  r.  hand  on  her  bosom.     2-|  X  2f  in. 

C.S.   describes    it    as    "  a   very   curious    print."       I    have    not 
dentified   it. 


E.— ATTRIBUTED,  BUT  VERY  DOUBTFUL. 

20.— FAUN  WITH  WOUNDED  FOOT  (AFTER  B. 
SPRANGER). 

\.,  doubtful,  4.  Naked  faun,  seated  on  a  rock,  turned  to  1., 
with  a  young  female  satyr  standing  at  his  side  1.  ;  an  old  female 
latyr  is  extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot,  and  a  young  satyr 
lelps  to  support  his  leg.  iof  X  ~]\  in.  Dresden  (from  Boerner 
sale,  May,  1933,  No.  647). 

Copied   in   reverse   from   an   engraving   by  Jan   Muller   after 
Bartolomaus  Spranger  (B.  III.  287,  71). 
21.— MYTHOLOGICAL  SCENE. 

Undescribed.  A  nymph  seated  by  a  stream  r.,  seen  from  the 
aack  ;  another  figure  (Apollo  ?)  on  clouds  1.,  and  four  cupids, 
jpper  r.  7I  X  6£  in.  British  Museum  (acquired  as  by  Prince 
Rupert  at  the  Richard  Bull  Sale,   1881,  lot   1115). 

Possibly  after  some  sixteenth-century  Venetian  original. 

22.— CONCERT  CHAMPETRE  (AFTER  GIORGIONE  ?). 

□.S.  p.  1775  (f ).     7f  X   11-&  in.,  including  f  in.  lower  margin. 

British  Museum.     (///.   No.  iv.) 

23.— A  DRAWING  ACADEMY  (AFTER  GIORGIONE?). 

3.S.  p.  1775  (g)  ;    Wessely,  W.  Vaillant,  195.     7I  X   11^  in. 

t. — The  students  are  drawing  from  a  female  torso  on  a  table  r. 

Without  margin.     British  Museum. 

IL — The  torso  and  table  replaced  by  a  living  model,  a  seated 

youth  leaning  on  his  r.  hand.     Lower  margin  of  f  in.  cleared 

(matching  No.   22).     British  Museum.     {III.  No.  vi.) 


Pendant  to  No.  22,  and  of  exactly  the  same  size.  It  might 
even  be  from  the  back  of  the  same  plate.  They  are  certainly 
by  the  same  engraver.  The  Drawing  Academy  (State  II.)  was 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  1874  from  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow  (Hugh  Howard  Collection)  as  by  Prince  Rupert. 
Wessely  described  the  same  subject  in  his  catalogue  of  W. 
Vaillant.  On  the  other  hand,  impressions  of  the  Concert 
Champetre  and  the  Drawing  Academy  (State  I.)  were  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum  in  1845  under  the  name  of  Martin 
Dichtl,  together  with  other  mezzotints  by  that  Nuremberg 
engraver  (w.  about  1670-90).  It  must  be  confessed  that  an 
attribution  to  a  less-known  name  is  generally  the  more  trust- 
worthy. 

24.— THE  SPORTSMAN. 

L.  p.  298  (as  by  R.  Robinson)  ;    Le  Bl.  18  ;    A.  13. 

Sportsman  carrying  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  walking  in  a  wooded 

landscape  with  two  dogs.     Signed  below,  1.  :    r.     5^  X   7 J    in. 

Berlin. 

Laborde  is  almost  certainly  right  in  placing  this  print  under 
R.  Robinson,  an  English  engraver  about  1690,  of  whom  Chaloner 
Smith  describes  seven  portraits  and  a  few  subjects.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  two  portraits,  and  eight  subjects  by  his  hand, 
one  landscape  of  kindred  style,  showing  the  R  of  Robinson  in 
similar  form.  His  large  Bombardment  of  Dieppe,  1694,  lii  an 
interesting  historical  print. 

NOTE. 

The  Boor  Drinking  Scene,  dated  1664,  described  as  by  Prince 
Rupert  in  the  6th  edition  (191 2)  of  Alfred  Whitman,  Print 
Collector's  Handbook  (ed.  M.  C.  Salaman),  is  certainly  the  plate 
signed  and  dated  by  Jan  Thomas,   1664. 


No.  IX.— PORTRAIT  OF  TITIAN 


34  in.  by  3J  IN. 
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SHADOWS 


OF   A   COURT 

By  Mrs.  NEVILL  JACKSON 


. 


I 


T  was  in  1789 
that  Kin  g 
George  III. 
stayed  at 
Gloucester 
House,  Wey- 

mouth,   while 
convalescing 


after  a  serious 
illness  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  "  Weymouth  Period, "  ending  about  1801, 
that  belong  some  of  the  most  interesting  silhouettes 
made  by  that  accomplished  Court  Profilist.  Carl  (or 
Christian)  Rosenberg.  In  this  period,  the  Court 
occasionally  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath 
on  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  important  group  discussed  in  this  article  bears 
one  of  the  artist's  Bath  labels  (see  illustration). 

In  this  group,  painted  on  glass,  and  entitled 
Church,  State,  Constitution  (Plate,  facing),  the  King's 
attitude  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  that  of  the  principal 
figure  in  Mon  Prince  avec  un  Prince,  by  the  same 
silhouettist.  (Illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur, 
November,  1932,  p.  290.)  In  the  latter  work,  now 
at  Windsor  Castle,  it  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
King  George  IV.)  who  is  shown,  greeting  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Moreover,  the  pose  of  King  George  III.,  in  the 
work  now  reproduced,  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
Rosenberg's  group  now  at  Althorp,  where  Queen 
Charlotte  is  on  the  King's  arm,  while  Louis  Philippe, 
then  Due  de  Chartres,  greets  the  royal  couple. 
Included  in  this  group  is  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  and  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  subsequently  King  of  Hanover,  the  fifth  son  of 
King    George   and    Queen    Charlotte. 

As  can  be  seen   in   the   Plate,   King  George   III. 

wears  the  Garter  Star  on  his  coat,  and  grasps  his 

hat    in    one    hand,    while    he    leans    forward    on   his 

'  Hed   cane,    to   greel    Dr.    1  rederick   Cornwallis, 

Archbishop    oi     Canterbury.     Cornwallis    died     in 


1783,  which  means  that  this  must  be  a  posthumous 
portrait,  since  not  only  did  the  prelate's  decease 
anticipate  Rosenberg's  "  Weymouth  Period,"  but 
Wredderburn,  the  third  figure  in  the  group,  did  not 
become   Lord   Chancellor   until    1793. 

Cornwallis  wears  the  clerical  wig  of  the  period, 
and  has  the  Garter  badge.  This  latter  is  absent  in  the 
second  portrait  of  the  Archbishop  by  Rosenberg, 
which  was  obviously  done  some  time  before  (No. 
i.).  , 

His  progress  in  his  profession  had  been  rapid. 
Rector  of  Chelmondeston  in  1748  (in  the  gift  of 
his  twin  brother),  he  became  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  King,  and  Canon  of  Windsor  in  1746;] 
then  successively  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Seeker, 
was  appointed  Primate  of  All  England  and  enthroned] 
at  Canterbury  in   1768. 

He  seems  to  have  been  universally  beloved  for  his 
affability  and  courteous  behaviour  :  "  very  different 
from  his  predecessors,"  writes  Hasted. 

It  was  while  at  Cambridge  that  Cornwallis  was 
"  stricken  with  a  palsy  in  his  right  hand,  so  that  it 
shook  continuously."  He  taught  himself  to  write 
most  expeditiously  and  clearly  with  his  left  hand, 
and  in  playing  cards  his  biographer  naively  remarks 
that  "it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  dexterously  he 
played  and  shuffled." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  portraits  by  Rosenberg 
Cornwallis  keeps  his  right  hand  against  his  back  in 
order  to  hide  the  palsied  trembling,  and  also  to 
prevent  any  careless  acquaintance,  ignorant  of  his 
infirmity,  from  attempting  to  shake  hands  with  him 
in  greeting.  Not  in  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Collection 
of  fourteen  of  Rosenberg's  full-length  silhouette 
portraits  at  Windsor,  or  elsewhere,  have  I  found 
another  example   indicating   this  disability. 

In  the  earlier  portrait  (No.  i.),  where  the  dense 
shadow  has  prevented  the  complete  fading  of  the 
paper,  there  is  clearly  visible,  beneath  the  lower 
part  of  the   Dean's  apron,   the  pinkish   tinge  of  the 
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riginal     background,     which     is     characteristic     of 
Rosenberg's  work. 

"•  Constitution  "  is  represented  b/  the  great  Scots- 
nan.  Alexander  Wedderburn  (i  733-1805),  first  Baron 
Loughborough,  and  first  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  Many  are 
he  tales  told  of  him  and  his  disputes  and  quarrels 
vith  Lord  North,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
his  portrait  group  was  owned  by  his  political 
fcnemy.  It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  effects 
jf  the  late  Lord  North,  his  descendant,  at  Wroxton 
Abbey. 

As  early  as  1757,  this  fiery  Alexander  Wedderburn 
Ifwhom    Rosenberg    shows    us    in    his    Chancellor's 
robes)   had  to  leave  the  Scottish  Bar  after  insulting 
Lord    President   Craigie   in   open   court.     Friends   of 
his    youth    were     unimpressed     by    later    successes. 
Even  when,  as  Lord  Loughborough,  he  presided  in 
all  his  glory  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  comment 
of  a   friend  was   "  Weel,   weel,   he   may   be  a   grand 
mon    1100,    but   I    mind    fine   he   was 
aince  sair  hadden  doon,  by  his  mither's 
bubbly  jock  "  :    referring  to  an  inci- 
dent in  the   poultry    yard   when    the 
boy  was  laid    flat   and    pecked    by   a 
great  turkey. 

Wedderburn's  progress  was  sure. 
He  neglected  no  detail  which  would 
contribute  to  his  success,  even  revising 
the  notes  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
porters, whose  work,  after  Dr.  Johnson 
had  retired,  was  often  very  incorrect. 
"They  are  in  general  ignorant,  .  .  . 
catching  the  sound  and  not  the  sense 
and  perverting  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker."'  Burke's  famous  sentiment : 
"  Virtue  does  not  depend  on  climates 
or  degrees,"  was  first  given  to  the 
world  as  "  Virtue  does  not  depend 
on   climaxes  and  trees." 

On  one  occasion  Wedderburn  said 
of  a  report  of  his  speech  "  There 
are  in  that  report  a  few  things 
which  I  did  say,  but  many  things 
which  I  am  glad  I  did  not  say,  and 
some  things  which  I  wish  I  could 
have  said." 

In  his  private  life,  his  struggle  for 
professional  and  political  advance- 
ment dominated  all  other  interests. 
He  married   twice,  first,  Betty  Anne, 

heiress   of  John    Dawson    of  Marley,      CANTERBURY   FROM 
and    on    her    death    in     1781,     Miss      '7^  ROSENBERG 

Courtenay,  celebrated  as  having  given 
the  ton  to  the  festivities  at  Fonthill. 

On  the  day  he  was  made  Solicitor- 
General  he  ordered  a  service  of  plate 


costing  £8,000,  and  his  coach  and  six  rivalled  any 
equipage  of  the  nobility.  Lord  Clive  provided  him 
with  lacs  of  rupees.  It  will  be  remembered  that  such 
display  and  arrogance  was  not  conducive  to  pro- 
pitiating "  one  Benjamin  Franklin,  agent  for  the 
province   of  Massachusetts." 

Thereby  hangs  another  story.  We  must  return  to 
Rosenberg's  portrait ;  the  fine  head  set  off  with  a  full- 
bottomed  wig.  The  gold  lacing  of  the  robe  is 
realistically  shown  by  means  of  omitting  the  black 
paint  of  the  rest  of  the  portrait  at  the  back  of  the 
glass,  and  placing  the  foil  over  the  spaces.  This 
method  is  also  used  for  the  bag  for  the  Great  Seal 
which  the  Chancellor  holds  in  his  left  hand. 

Anyone  who  has  examined  one  of  these  beautiful 
red  brocade  receptacles  will  remember  that  the  fine 
gold  embroidery  displays  the  Royal  Arms.  Tiny 
though  it  is,  Rosenberg's  representation  of  them 
reveals  slight  inaccuracies,  which  are   a    trifle   hard 


No.  I.— CORNWALEIS, 
ARCHBISHOP      OF 


Y 
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The  Connoisseur,   with   which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


to  account  for  in  view  of  Rosenberg's  experience. 
Correct  tinctures  are  used  for  the  Royal  Arms  on 
the  King's  Messenger  badge  on  Rosenberg's  self 
portrait,  in  his  descendant's  possession.  In  the 
latter  case,  he  obviously  worked  from  the  actual 
badge  ;  if  he  did  so  likewise  in  the  case  of  the  Seal 
Bag,  there  may  have  been  some  embroiderer's  error. 
A  faint  tinge  of  red  on  his  representation  of  the  Bag 
shows  that  this  may  have  originally  looked  less  gilt 
than  now. 

Rosenberg  lived  all  his  life  at  Court.  A  boy  of 
fourteen,  he  came  in  1 761  from  Hanover  in  attendance 
on  Princess  Charlotte  Sophia,  younger  of  the  two 
sisters  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  ; 
who  was  arriving  in  England  as  King  George  III.'s 


prospective  Queen  Consort.  Rosenberg  stayed  on  as 
page  at  Kew,  St.  James's,  or  wherever  the  Court 
was  in  residence,  and  later  became  a  King's  Messenger. 

An  interesting  family  group  of  an  earlier  date  is 
seen  in  No.  ii.  Behind  each  head  is  the  "  rose  shadow" 
showing  how  the  backing  has  faded. 

A  word  as  to  Rosenberg's  small  grey-blue  label, 
with  fringe-like  line  border,  on  the  back  of  the 
Church,  State,  Constitution  group  (see  illustration  at 
commencement  of  this  article).  Oval,  of  the  size  suitable 
for  the  small  brass  frame  of  the  period,  it  lacks  the 
crown,  wreathing  and  more  flamboyant  decoration 
of  an  earlier  date,  an  example  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  Banks  Collection,  and  is  to  be  found  on  various 
fine   examples   of  his   work. 


No.  II.  ROYAL  SHADES  BY  ROSENBERG  IN  THE  CENTRE  IS  KING  GEORGE  III.  BETWEEN  TWO  OF  THE  ROYAL 
PRINCESSES  ABOVE  THEM  IS  Tin;  PRINCE  OF  WALES  (LATER  KING  GEORGE  IV.),  AND  BELOW  IS  KING 
GEORGE    III.'s    SECOND    SON,    FREDERICK,    DUKE    OF    YORK    AND    ALBANY.  AND    BISHOP   OF   OSNABURG 
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THE  ART  OF  RACHEL  RUYSCH 

By    R.    RENRAW 


No.  I.— DATED  i  741,  RACHEL  RUYSCH   THEN   BEING   77 
IN  MR.  T.  W.  H.  WARD'S  COLLECTION         CANVAS,  10  in.  by  8|  in. 


RACHEL  RUYSCH  was  one  of  the  most 
talented  women  painters  of  the  past,  and. 
unlike  some  others,  her  reputation  has  not 
suffered  in  the  sight  of  a  critical  posterity.  No 
woman  has  ever  produced  more  beautiful  flower  and 
fruit  paintings  than  she  did,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  her  pictures  were  sought  after  and  highly 
prized  during  her  own  lifetime.  Most  of  the 
important  continental  galleries  have  one  or  more  of 
her  works.  Two  examples  of  outstanding  quality 
are,  one,  in  the  Mauritshuis  at  the  Hague,  and,  the 
other,  in  the  Boyman's  Museum  at  Amsterdam. 


Rachel  Ruysch  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1664 
(Errera,  Diciionnaire  Repertoire  des  Peintres,  191 3,  gives 
1665).  In  1695  she  married  the  portrait  painter 
Juriaen  Pool,  by  whom  she  had  ten  children.  It 
cannot  be  lightly  argued  that  this  domesticity  affected 
her  career,  since  the  highly  detailed  character  of 
her  painting  would  in  itself  tend  to  restrict  her 
output.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  she  spent  no 
less  than  seven  years  on  a  couple  of  works  alone. 
In  1701  she  became  a  member  of  the  Hague  Cuild, 
and  in  1708  she  was  appointed  Court  Painter  to  the 
Elector  Palatine.     In   1716,  she  returned  to  Amster- 
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77,,'  Connoisseur,  with   which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


No.  II.— SIGNED  AND  DATED 
MDCLXXXIX  (1689).  THIS 
FINE  EXAMPLE  BELONGS 
TO    MRS.    ROBERT    LAMONT 


dam,  and  there  she  died  in  1 750.  Her  paintings 
were  always  signed  in  her  maiden  name  ;  and  in 
the  Royal  Museum,  Brussels,  I  came  across  a  clever 
water-colour  by  her,  signed  in  an  unusual  wav, 
••  Ruis." 

Her  father,  Frederick  Ruysch,  was,  in  his  day,  a 
brated  professor  of  anatomy,  and,  seeing  the  bent 
of  his  daughter's  talent,  placed  her  under  the 
guidance  of  William  van  Aelst.  Under  the  latter's 
tuition  her  advancement  was  so  rapid  that,  in  a 
short  time,  Rachel  Ruysch  was  painting  with  rare 
skill. 

\;i"    \' !  '      ii    '  'id  not  begin  to  wane  until 

after  hei  middle  life,  but,  although  it  was  extremely 
strong,    th<  r<  nces  between  the 

sty!es  ol   in  compositions 

1   :,■  ed 


a  richer  and  deeper  sense  of 
colour.  During  the  whole  of 
her  long  career,  Rachel 
Ruysch  never  lost  the  quality 
for  which  she  was  famed. 

The  early  style  is  the  most 
highly  prized  ;  there  is  a 
seriousness  about  these  pic- 
tures which  imparts  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  painter  developed  out  of 
her  intuitive  ability  all  the 
poetical  quality  the  subjects 
possessed.  Draughtsmanship 
was  Rachel's  first  thought, 
and,  with  this  idea  always  to 
the  fore,  each  petal  was  built 
up  with  meticulous  precision, 
until  a  perfect  flower  was  the 
result.  The  colour  scheme 
was  carried  out  with  equal  care,  as  is  seen  in  the 
pear-like  high  lights  emphasised  by  the  perfect  half 
tones  and  shadows,  combined  with  the  refreshing 
variety  of  greens.  The  massing  of  the  light  and 
dark  flowers  is  skilfully  arranged  with  just  enough 
foliage  to  give  freedom  to  the  composition. 

At  this  period  architectural  backgrounds  began  to 
feature,  and,  occasionally,  the  date  was  added  in 
Roman  numerals,  as  is  the  case  with  the  excep- 
tionally fine  specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Lamont,  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.  (No.  ii.).  This  is 
signed   and   dated    1689. 

Another  type  of  this  artist's  compositions  introduced 
landscape  backgrounds  with  a  vista  of  sky  and 
distant  trees  seen  through  an  opening  in  thick 
foliage,  parts  of  the  foreground  sometimes  possessing 
the    curious    technique    seen    in    paintings    by    Otto 
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Marcellis  van  Schricck.  In  this  type,  one  feels  that 
the  flowers  were  arranged  uncomfortably  near  the 
side,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  the  picture  an 
appearance  of  having  been  cut  down. 

The  "  landscape  background  "  pictures,  in  which 
fruit  was  included,  were  more  successful,  as  the 
composition  was  generally  so  much  better.  Jn  these 
Rachel  had  a  fondness  for  introducing  a  cluster  of 
three  peaches,  while  insects  and  animals  are  very 
gracefully  and  naturally  rendered  ;  but,  in  these 
subjects,  flowers  were  very  rarely  added.  Some  fine 
examples  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 
and  at  Dresden  there  is  one  dated   1 7 1 8   (No.  hi.). 

Coming  to  the  second  period  of  her  art,  we  find 
that  Rachel  Ruysch  had  a  tendency  to  follow 
prevailing  conditions.  Though  a  plein  air  lightness 
of  colour  was  abroad,  a  decorative  artificiality  was 
developing.  The  rich  colouring  conveying  un- 
mistakable truth,  for  which  the  de  Heem  School  was 
famous,  was  beginning  to  lose 
favour  ;  with  this  change 
Rachel  was  tempted  to  break 
away  from  her  former  type 
of  picture,  and  in  its  way  her 
latter  work  is  equally  success- 
ful. 

These  new  compositions 
give  a  much  more  open  and 
careless  idea  of  grouping  and 
a  lighter  scheme  of  colour. 
Also  a  slightly  different 
palette  was  used,  and  a 
suspicion  of  mauve  was  intro- 
duced into  many  of  the 
flowers.  Her  pictures  have 
much  in  common  with  one 
another.  Often  melon  flowers 
and  roses  were  the  most 
prominent      blooms;       a 


noticeable  change  was  the  scarcity  of  insects  used, 
especially  the  stag-beetle,  which  formerly  she  was 
so  fond  of  including  in  her  compositions. 

A  pair  of  typical  examples  of  this  period  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Among 
the  illustrations  to  this  article  is  one  of  a  picture 
dated  1 74 1 ,  from  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Ward's  collection 
(No.  i.).  This  has  great  delicacy  and  charm, 
showing  no  falling  away  from  the  artist's  brilliant 
technique,  although  she  painted  it  at  the  age  of  77 
years.  So  lengthy  and  brilliant  a  career  is  not  given 
to  many  women. 

An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  many 
pictures  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  Rachel  Ruysch. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  works  by  E.  van 
den  Broeck,  whose  technique  in  some  respects 
conveys  the  same  impression.  Occasionally,  there- 
fore, his  pictures  have  been  falsely  signed  Rachel 
Ruysch. 


No.  III.— A  FRUIT  PIECE, 
DATED  1  718  AT  DRESDEN 
IN     THE     GEMALDEGALERIE 
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No.  I.— LATE 
14TH  CENT. 
SILVER  IN 
V.   cr  A.  MUS. 


No.  II. — C.  1420 
PEWTER  I\ 
THE AUTHORS 
CO  L  LECTIO N 


EARLY    MAIDENHEAD 
SPOONS 

By   NORMAN   GASK 


the  rarest,  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  the 
varieties  of  ancient  spoons,  with  an  illustrious  all- 
English  pedigree,  dating  back  more  than  five 
centuries.  It  was,  indeed,  the  first  terminal-figure 
spoon,  ranking  with  the  acorn-knop  and  the  diamond- 
point  as  a  fourteenth-century  piece,  the  Apostle  type, 
introduced  about  1450,  being  beside  it  a  comparative 
newcomer. 

The  relatively  few  early  specimens  that  survive— 
thanks,  frequently,  to  burial  and  subsequent  excava- 
tion— were  made  either  in  London  or  the  provinces, 
the  craftsmanship  of  the  provincial  pieces  being 
often  every  whit  as  delicate  and  fine  as  that  of  the 
London-made  examples.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that,  from  "the  very  nature  of  its  knop,  the 
"  Maidenhead  "  was  a  favourite  spoon  in  pre- 
Reformation   times  for   church   use. 

An  unusually  fine  specimen  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  late 
fourteenth  century,  is  indeed  a  provincial  church 
spoon,  being  stamped  in  the  bowl  with  its  only  mark, 
the  arms  of  the  See  of  Coventry.  This  example 
(No.  i.)  is  thus  one  of  the  earliest  English  silver  spoons 
in  existence.  It  comes  from  the  famous  H.  D.  Ellis 
collection,  and  is  6|  in.  in  length,  with  a  long, 
narrow,  pear-shaped  bowl  and  a  thin  diamond- 
section  stem  like  those  of  the  latten  cone  and  finial 
spoons  of  the  period. 

Again,  one  of  the  first  published  records  referring 
to  the  "  Maidenhead  "  type  is  contained  in  an 
inventory  of  Durham  Priory  of  the  year  1446,  which 
mentions  k'  ij  cochlearia  argentea  et  deaurata,  unius 
secta,  cum  ymaginibus  Beatce  Maria."  This  type  is 
cited  in  English  wills  and  inventories  from  the 
Middle  Ages  right  down  to  the  late  sixteenth  century 
and  beyond.  Three  "  Maidenhead  "  spoons,  des- 
cribed as  "  wt  womens  heddes  and  faces,"  are  men- 
tioned in  Henry  VIII.'s  Jewel-Book,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
Other  characteristic  early  references  are  : — 

1 497 — sex  cochlearia  cum  capitibus  puellarum  (York  wills ) . 

1525 — spone  knopped  with  the  image  of  our  Lady 
(Bury  wills). 

1546 — 3  silver  spones  with  mayden  heids  (Rich- 
mond, York.,  wills). 


No.  III.— C.  1500 
SILVER  IN 

THE  AUTHOR'S 
COLLECTION 


"  Halje  a  dossen  of  sylver  spounys  with  mayden  heedes 
on  the  end,  gylte  "  (Inventory  of  the  worldly  goods  of 
Dame  Agnes  Hungerford,   dated    1523). 

THE    sale    in    the    West    End    some    time    ago 
of  a  single  small  finely  modelled  Henry  VII. 
'  Maidenhead  "  spoon  for  the  record  sum  of 
£285  called  attention   to  the  unusual  attraction  for 
collectors  of  the  early  type  of  this  article.     The  piece 
in  question  bore  the  London  marks  for  1485-86  with, 
for  maker's  mark,  the  curious  pincers-like  symbol  o'f 
none  other  than  Sir  Edmund  Shaa,  who  was  Warden 
the  Goldsmiths'   Company,  Master  of  the  Mint, 
Cup  Bearer  and  Goldsmith  to  Richard  III.,  and,  in 
was  elected   Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
■  Maidenhead  "  spoon  is,  of  course,  so  called 
'•"•    top   of  the   slender  diamond-section   or 
hexagonal  handle  is  surmounted  by  the  little  silver- 
head  and  bust  of  a  maiden,  issuing  from  foliage 
fleur-de-lis   and   representing   the 
The  early  "  Maidenhead"  is  one  of 
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The  "  Maidenhead  "  types  frequently  show  the 
approximate  dates  at  which  they  were  made  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  hair  is  dressed  and  the  drapery 
on  the  bust  of  the  little  figure,  thus  perpetuating  for 
posterity  the  changes  in  the  dress  and  coiffure  of  the 
woman  of  fashion  in  mediaeval  and  Tudor  times. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  that  rarest  and  most 
eagerly  sought  of  all  the  early  definite  "  Maiden- 
head "  types,  the  pewter  horned-head-dress-knop. 
This  shows,  emerging  from  the  usual  fleur-de-lis,  the 
bust  of  a  woman  wearing  the  peculiar  horned,  or 
horse-shoe,  form  of  head-dress  which  was  fashionable 
in  the  time  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  These 
pewter  spoons,  described  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton 
Price  as  of  "  elegant  form  and  great  rarity,"  are  the 
life-long  quest  of  some  collectors.  Perhaps  less  than 
half-a-dozen  authentic  examples,  bearing  makers' 
marks  and  in  unbroken  condition,  are  known.  One 
of  these  is  here  illustrated  (No.  ii.).  It  is  6  in.  long, 
and  bears  punched  in  the  bowl,  as  maker's  mark, 
a  "  W  "  beneath  a  floral  device,  the  whole  within 
a  beaded  circle.  It  is  shown  as  excavated,  with  a 
sepia  encrustation  and  copper-like  patina  probably 
due   to   oxidisation. 

Plausible  modern  imitations  of  the  "  horned-head- 
dress," alas,  are  not  unknown.  One  of  these  was 
withdrawn  not  long  ago  from  a  famous  public 
collection,  where  for  some  years  it  had  remained  un- 
suspected. 

The  single  specimen  known  in  silver  is  unmarked. 
It  is  in  the  Jackson  Loan  Collection  at  South 
Kensington. 

An  interesting  silver  specimen  in  almost  mint 
condition,  and  ascribed  to  about  the  year  1500,  is 
shown  in  No.  iii.  It  is  6}-  in.  long,  and  bears  as  its 
only  mark  the  distinctive  early  Tudor  Double-Rose — 
the  white  rose  united  with  the  red  and  symbolising 
the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
in  the  persons  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen,  Elizabeth 
of  York. 

Another  silver  specimen,  which  has  also  been 
excavated,  is  shown  in  No.  iv.  (centre).  A  good 
example  of  the  gracious  classic  type,  it  is  assigned  to 
about  1530,  and  is  marked  in  the  bowl  with  a 
Dragon  Crowned.  It  shows  little  indication  of  the 
usual  wear,  although  the  "  pitting  "  on  the  inside  of 
the  bowl,  and  the  corrosion  of  the  head  or  knop, 
are  evidences  of  the  action  of  the  soil  in  centuries 
of  burial  underground. 

An  unusual  and  charming  specimen  of  about  the 
same  period,  in  the  national  collection  at  South 
Kensington,   is   shown   in   No.   iv.    (left). 

A  small  London  gilt  "  Maidenhead,"  made  in 
1523-4,  is  exhibited  in  the  King  Edward  VII.  Wing 
of  the  British  Museum. 


"  Maidenhead  "  spoons  continued  to  be  made  well 
into  the  early  seventeenth  century,  not  only  in  London 
but  at  Exeter,  Leicester,  Poole,  Sherborne,  and  other 
provincial  towns,  although  after  the  Reformation 
the  heads  are  frequently  coarser  and  of  commoner 
and  more  conventional  modelling.  They  ceased  to 
be  made  after  the  days  of  King  Charles  I. 

An  interesting  early  seventeenth-century  example, 
shown  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Christie's 
last  year,  bore  the  Youghal  mark  ;  while  an  early 
Elizabethan  specimen  was  lent  to  the  more  recent 
"  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  Exhibition  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury.  An  unusual  and 
handsome  Elizabethan  variety  is  figured  in  No.  iv. 
(right). 

A  remarkable  set  of  twelve,  made  in  London  in 
1 630- 1,  and  belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital,  can  be 
seen  at  Guildhall  Museum. 


No.  IV.— LEFT  AND  CENTRE  :  CIRCA  1^30  •  VICTORIA 
AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  AND  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 
RIGHT  :    1578-79   :    LIONEL   CRICHTON   COLLECTION 
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TREASURE  TROVE 

By 

F.  GORDON  ROE,  F.R.Hist.S. 


THERE  were  berries  a-plenty  on  the  bushes  on 
that   drenching   day    when    I    went   with    the 
National     Art-Collections     Fund     to     Verula- 
mium.     Someone    muttered    the    adage    about    the 
portent  of  a  hard  winter,  and  then  talked  comfortingly 
..I     modern     heating    appliances — curiously    enough 
without  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  hypocausts 
which  we  had  just  seen  in  the  ruined  Roman  city. 
1.   however,   had  other  thoughts  in    my  head,  since 
my     pockets     bulged 
with   samples   of  the 
surplus    pottery   sold 
in  aid  of  the  diggings, 
and  which  belong  to 
a  class  of  acquisition 
I    seldom    have    the 
heart    to    refuse. 
Perhaps  it  is  because 
these     scraps     of    a 
vanished   civilization 
are     a     species     of 
Treasure        Trove — 
and   "  Trove  "  is  al- 
ways   fascinating. 

Let  me  explain 
that  "Treasure 
Trove  "  is  used  in 
this  article  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  is 
employed  in  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Beard's 
book.*  This,  as  Mr. 
Ronald  Coates  tells 
us  in  an  Introduc- 
tion, approximates 
more  nearly  to  the 
v'  ottish   than   to  the 

*  The  Romance  of 
Trea  u  In,  , .  \,\  ( Iharles 
R.     Beard.  With     an 

IntrodiH  tion      and      one 
<  haptei  b)  Ronald  ' 
I  .S.A,        Sampson    Low, 
Marston     Gr    Co.,    Ltd., 
London.        [OS.    6d.    n<  I 
III'-   illustrations   to   t] 

.on 
"I  Mi     i  on  Low. 


No.   I.     HOUBEN'S  "  CROWN"    • 
FROM    HOUBEN     \\l)    FIELD] 
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English  legal  interpretation  of  the  term.  In  English 
law,  Treasure  Trove  is  "  gold  or  silver  money,  coins, 
plate  or  bullion  .  .  .  found  hidden  in  the  earth,  or 
in  the  walls,  beams,  chimneys,  or  other  secret  places, 
above  the  earth,  but  affixed  to  the  soil."  In  Scotland 
the  scope  is  wider,  since  "  all  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  of  whatsoever  material  .  .  .  may  be  claimed 
as  treasure  trove  "  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  interpretation  is  far  the  more  satisfactory  from 

an  antiquarian  view- 
point. This  is  not 
to  say  that  Mr. 
Beard's  book  ignores 
precious  Troves  ;  in- 
deed he  cites  many 
discoveries  of  the 
richest  and  most 
glittering  description. 
But  the  point  that 
the  intrinsic  value  of 
a  "  find  "  is  not 
necessarily  its  most 
notable  quality  is  so 
important  that  it 
should  be  kept  to  the 
fore  in  this  review. 
On  such  grounds, 
a  discovery  made  by 
the  Saxon  quarriers 
of  Verulamium 
would  be  Trove  of 
the  most  important 
kind.  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  story  goes 
that  in  the  eleventh 
century,  workmen 
"  found  a  hollow  in 
the  wall,  in  which 
were  a  number  of 
books  and  rolls 
written  in  ancient 
characters  that  could 
only  be  read  by  one 
learned  monk.  He 
declared     that     they 


AN  ANTIQUARIAN  HOAX 
ER'S    DENKMAELER,     1839) 
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Treasure  Trove 


No.  II.— THE  TREASURE  FINDER    :     FROM  A  FRENCH  MANU- 
SCRIPT OF  BOETHIUS,  DATED  1477    :    IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


contained  '  the  invocations  and  rites  of  the  idolatrous 
citizens  '  of  Verulamium  with  the  exception  of  one 
which  contained  the  authentic  life  of  St.  Alban. 
This  was  preserved  until  it  had  been  copied,  but  the 
other  books  were  committed  by  the  Abbot  to  the 
flames."  (The  Preliminary  Excavations  of  Verulamium, 
ig^o,  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  M.  Wheeler,  F.S.A.,  p.  11.) 
My  own  searching  for  buried  "  treasure  "  (of  a 
strictly  archaeological  sort)  is  limited  to  a  single 
memorable  night  many  years  ago  ;  and  even  then 
I  did  not  do  the  digging.  Standing  under  the  lee 
of  a  ruined  Gothic  building,  I  muffled  the  lighted 
lantern  in  my  overcoat  whenever  the  sound  of 
footsteps  paused  too  near  by  for  my  peace  of  mind. 
Mr.  Beard,  however,  writes  with  a  conviction  almost 
suggesting    that    such    experiences    are    the    habitual 


occupation  of  his  leisure  hours,  if  he  does  not  actually 
utilise  the  attendant  necromancy  employed  during 
the  later  middle  ages  and  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  cold  truth,  of  course,  Mr.  Beard  has  no  more 
than  an  academic  interest  in  such  practices.  As  a 
respectable  citizen,  he  makes  most  of  his  discoveries 
—like  the  rest  of  us — in  antique  shops.  But  the  fact 
that  he  has  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  theme 
speaks  volumes  for  the  abundant  thought  and 
investigation  which  he  has  devoted   to  it. 

Rarely  does  one  encounter  a  book  intended  for 
popular  consumption  to  which  its  author  has  given 
so  much  painstaking  and  intelligent  research.  Fact 
after  fact  is  noted  and  deductions  drawn  and  docu- 
mented with  proper  reference  to  the  correct  authori- 
ties.    Yet,   text  book  though  it  is,   there  is  nothing 
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pedantic  about  The  Romance  of  Treasure  Trove.  To 
read  Mr.  Beard's  letterpress  is  more  like  listening  to 
a  friend  discoursing  freely,  fluently,  about  an 
intriguing  subject  which  he  understands  from  A  to  Z. 
And  though  his  net  is  cast  so  wide  as  to  gather  in 
the  use  of  the  Divining  Rod,  the  Treasures  of  Old 
London,  and  the  Lost  Treasures  of  Israel,  there  is 
no  single  chapter  in  which  the  interest  flags,  while 
some  of  them  are  quite  as  thrilling  as  any  novel. 
Amusing,  too,  for  Mr.  Beard  is  far  too  human  an 
antiquary  to  be  dry-as-dust  about  a  theme  like 
Treasure   Trove.     Here   is   an   example. 

In  1838,  the  Prussian  antiquary,  Philipp  Houben 
was  exploring  the  Roman  stations  of  Castra  Vetera 
and  Colonia  Traiana,  near  Xanten,  on  the  Rhine. 
In  a  certain  grave  he  "found  a  skeleton,  the  skull 
of  which  was  bound  about  the  brows  with  a  brazen 
diadem,  rayed  and  arched  in  a  most  suggestive 
manner  [No.  i.].  There  was  something  so  dramatic 
and  so  eminently  fitting  in  the  conception  of  this 
grim  old  king  of  the  Teutons  taking  his  crown  with 
him  even  into  the  tomb,  that  it  made  an  irresistible 
appeal.""  For  many  years,  Houben's  Crown  passed 
respected  and  unchallenged,  and  "it  was  left  to 
1  Ik-  English  archa-ologist,  C.  Roach  Smith,  to  point 
out  in  his  Collectanea  Antique.  [1852]  what  the  object 
really  was.  Somebody  with  a  perverted  sense  of 
humour  had  evidently  anticipated  Houben's  visit  to 
thai  particular  grave,  and  '  planted  '  the  objects 
there    for    him    to    find."     F01    the     '  Grown  ""'was 
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nothing    more    than    the    upper    mount    of  a 

sixth-century   bucket,   and   to   make   it   seem 

more  kingly,  "  this  practical  joker  had  either 

twisted  the  handle  round  or  taken  it  off  and 

reversed    it."     The    antiquarian    world    had 

been  completely  hoaxed.     As  Mr.  Beard  adds  : 

"  We   are   even   cheated   of  the   entertaining 

possibility  that  the  long-departed  Teuton  had 

literally  put  his  head  in  a  bucket  and  choked 

himself." 

This  incident  is  not  typical  of  the  author's  remarks 

on  the  fascinating  subject  of  lost  crowns,  as  he  has 

various   examples    to   cite   which   do    not   share    its 

quaint  dubiety.     Yet,  in  this  connection,  it  is  worth 

noting   that  Mr.   Beard   does   not   accept   the   belief 

concerning  the  possibility  of  recovering  King  John's 

Crown   and    Regalia   from   the   district   where   they 

were  "  lost  in  the  Wash."     Indeed,  after  examining 

the  evidence  in  detail,   he  is  of  opinion   that   they 

were  "  never  even  wetted  in  the  waters  of  the  Wash  "  ; 

and  that  if  the  relics  of  John's  baggage  are  discovered 

'  they  will  prove  that  it  consisted  solely  of  his  camp 

utensils,    his   tents    and    munitions   of  war,    the    fat 

beasts    and    the    bulkier    plunder   from    the    Isle    of 

Axholme  and  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  and  the  huge 

spoils  from  the  devastated  lands  of  the  Norfolk  and 

Suffolk  barons." 

Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Beard  himself  shows,  the 
finds  that  have  been  made  are  fully  as  important 
and  romantic  as  any  which  can  be  postulated,  even 
in  fiction. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  a  score  of  cases,  British 
and  Continental,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  precious 
metal  or  base,  which  would  fully  substantiate  this 
statement,  and  yet  without  unduly  plundering  The 
Romance  of  Treasure  Trove.  And  since  Mr.  Beard 
is  not  idly  content  to  let  the  discoveries  speak  for 
themselves,  we  can  often  reconstruct  something  of 
the  conditions  which  brought  about  their  burial. 
Take   the  well-known   Esquiline  Treasure,   found  at 
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ome   in    1 793,    and    now    in    the   British    Museum. 

his  rich  hoard  is  particularly  interesting  on  more 

lan  one  count.     Archaeological  evidence  renders  it 

robable   that   it  was  concealed   at   the  time  of  the 

ack  of  Rome  by  the  Visigoths  in  410  ;    secondly,  it 

ppears    to    have    been,    at   least    in    the    main,    the 

property  of  a  woman  whose  name  has  been  preserved. 

)n  the  embossed  and  parcel  gilt  casket  (No.  iv.)  is 

pscribed  P  SEGVNDE  ET  PROIECTA  VIVATIS 

N  CHRIfSTO]  ;    and  it  has  been  presumed,  not 

teyond    doubt,    that   this    Projecta   was    the   wife   of 

I  member  of  the  great  family  of  the  Asterii. 

Here,  Mr.  Beard  is  necessarily  somewhat  indebted 

o  Mr.  Dalton,  so  I  propose  next  to  mention  one  of 

he    cases    which    have    come    directly    under    the 

brmer's    attention.     If   much    less    important    than 

nany  other  Troves,  a  late  thirteenth — early  fourteenth- 

:entury  candlestick  (No.  iii.)  has  a  good  "  collector's 

itory  "  of  its  own.     By  a  mere  chance,  Mr.  Beard 

lid  not  find  the  piece  himself,  while  trench  digging 

at  Felixstowe  in   1918,  but  it  was  a  few  days  before 

the   Armistice   that    he   actually   saw  it   exposed   for 

sale  in  the  town.     Unable  to  dispose  of  this  piece  of 

'oriental   brass"   for    17s.   6d.,   the  shopkeeper  was 

[about  to  send  it  to  the  melting  pot.     But,  says  Mr. 

Beard,  "  it  did  not  remain  two  minutes  in  his  shop 

[after  I  set  eyes  upon  it."     Now  it  is  in  the  British 

Museum. 

Luckily   this   fine   piece  was  spared   the   fate   of  a 
[greater  rarity,  found  not  far  away,  near  Landguard 
Fort.     What  appears  to  have  been  an  early  reliquary 
of  considerable  importance  was  dug  up,  and  mistaken 
for   a   coffin.     It  was   therefore   rowed   out   into   the 
fairway  and  pitched  into  the  sea  !      Which  goes  to 
show  the  sort  of  unwitting  vandalism   that  may  be 
(obviated  by  the  circulation  of  so  readable  a  book    as 
The  Romance  of  Treasure  Trove. 
Perhaps    that    "  copper    box  " 
once   held    relics    of  St.    Felix 
himself  :    it  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility. 

Ghosts  and  Dreams,  Pro- 
phetic Rhymes,  Treasures  ol 
the  Tomb,  the  strange  adven- 
tures of  Dr.  Dee  and  his 
disreputable  associate,  Kelley, 
are   but   a    few  of  the    themes 


which  Mr.  Beard  makes  his  own  in  the  volume  under 
review.  His  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mold 
"  corselet  "  (actually  a  pony's  gold  peytrel)  involves 
one  of  the  best  "  ghost  stories  "  in  archaeology. 
On  another  occasion,  I  should  like  Mr.  Beard  to 
investigate  the  legend  of  an  aged,  bearded  apparition 
searching  in  Treasure  Barn  Field,  at  Ashurst,  in 
Sussex.  The  site  was  that  of  "  Gurth's  Barn,"  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  dug  up  a  crock  full  of  pennies 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  (Sussex  Arch.  Coll.,  LXVL, 
1925,  p.  235).  Tales  like  this  are  often  by  no  means 
as  tall  as  they  seem  ;  and  though  Mr.  Beard's  story 
of  the  amazing  discovery  and  destruction  of  a  huge 
gold  figure  of  Odin,  in  Scotland,  sounds  like  a  yarn 
of  the  loftiest  kind,  he  has  evidently  good  reason  to 
believe  in  his  informant's  experience.  Suppose  a 
vinous  and  truculent  person,  in  a  lonely  cottage,  at 
dead  of  night,  were  to  slam  down  a  gigantic  gold  fist 
on  the  table  before  you  in  proof  of  an  argument ? 

At  one  point,  Mr.  Ronald  Coates  steps  in  again 
with  a  numismatic  chapter,  reminding  us,  inter  alia, 
of  how,  in  1833,  boys  playing  at  Beauworth,  near 
Winchester,  came  upon  about  12,000  coins  ;  a 
circumstance  which  reduced  the  PAXS  penny  of 
William  I.  from  being  a  rarity  to  well-nigh  common 
currency  among  collectors.  Events  like  this  are 
rather  peeving  ;  they  always  happen  to  somebody 
else.  /  have  never  picked  up  a  hollow  flint,  as 
some  have  done,  and  watched  the  British  gold  drop 
out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys 
had  as  little  luck,  and  a  deal  more  trouble,  when 
treasure  hunting  in  the  Tower  of  London  :  an 
exploit  described  at  length  by  Mr.  Beard. 

And  so  to  bed,  to  dream  of  finding  a  crock  of  gold  ; 
unless  The  Romance  of  Treasure  Trove  keeps  you 
lingering  all  night  long  by  your  Christmas  fireside. 


No.  IV.— PROJECTA'S  CASKET 
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OLD  ROWLEY 

A  Private  Life  of  Charles  II. 

By  Denis  Yi  heatley 

i  Hutchinson  <X   Co..   Ltd.,   London,  9/-  net) 


Exalted  disreputability  will  always  possess  a  fascination  for 
a  certain  type  of  historian  and  biographer,  and  Charles  the 
Second's  amorous  shortcomings  have  already  met  with  quite 
sufficient  attention  from  those  who  take  delight  in  raking  over 
the  middens  of  history.  Charles  was  no  worse  than  the  vast 
majority  of  his  contemporaries — those  at  least  who  were  born 
to  live  in  Courts — and  he  was  much  better  than  very  many 
of  them.  Considering  his  temptations,  the  truly  surprising  thing 
about  him  is  his  moderation. 

Old  Rowley  "  was  a  stallion  whose  proclivities  were  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  His  Majesty. 
And  the  title  borne  by  this  book  affords  the  keynote  to  its  con- 
tents. But  Mr.  Wheadey  provides  some  pleasing  glimpses  of 
his  hero  in  more  serious  mood  and  as  a  man  of  affairs  busy 
about  his  Navy  and  his  country's  commerce.  And  under  the 
magic  of  his  pen  his  readers  may  see  Whitehall  Palace  as  it 
once  stood  upon  Thames-side,  an  elegant  royal  mansion  with 
gardens  and  galleries  and  great  gateways,  crowded  with  pictures 
and  innumerable  clocks,  and  moving  through  it  all  the  tall, 
sardonic  figure  of  the  King,  a  man  whom  none  understood 
save  perhaps  himself. 

Pape's  illustrations,  technically  excellent,  are  unquestionably 
a  mistake.  They  show  no  evidence  whatever  of  feeling  for, 
or  understanding  of,  either  the  period  or  the  subject.  It  is 
impossible  to  feel  that  Lely's  portrait  of  Barbara  Yilliers.  Countess 
of  Castlemaine  and  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (see  plate  opposite), 
lor  many  years  the  sultana  of  Charles'  seraglio,  is  not  strictly 
truthful.  Conversely,  one  cannot  believe  in  Pape's  picture  of 
Charles  ••  tumbling  "  his  wenches,  in  a  scene  more  appropriate 
to  the  Stews  or  a  bagnio  in  Alsatia.  A  careful  selection  from 
the  vast  store  of  contemporary  material,  both  paintings  and 
engravings,  would  have  helped  the  author's  text  far  better  than 
these  drawings,  with  their  suggestion  of  some  left-handed  union 
between  La   Vie  Parisienne  and  one  of  G.  A.  Hentv's  romances. 


MM   IN  MY  TIME 
By  Frank   Rutter 

(Rich   cv    Cowan.    London,  6/-  net) 

Pot  riFK  m  in',    is    so   overdo,,,     l,\    some   oi    our   ;,,  i    critics 
dial  it  is  pi,  to  find  an  acute  judge  like  Mr.  frank  Rutter 

mood.    This   1 1.    is  avowed]     gossip,   bul    thai 

:'"'  1""  '"'  il  from  being  ol  con  td<  rable  interest  as  a  side- 
light   on  Art  and  half-a  atury. 
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Mr.  Rutter's  artistic  reminiscences  just  carry  him  back  to  the 
'eighties,  since  when  he  has  seen  an  incalculable  number  of 
pictures  and  met  a  great  crowd  of  persons  worth  knowing. 
This  extensive  experience  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority, 
but  it  has  neither  killed  his  interest  in  his  work  nor  destroyed 
his  sense  of  humour.  Books  on  modern  art  are  often  a  trifle 
wearisome,  especially  those  written  au  grand  serieux  ;  but  here 
is  one  which  can  be  read  for  instruction  or  entertainment, 
according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment. 

English  Art,  as  seen  in  this  work,  is  a  good  deal  a  matter 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  plus  the  Allied  Artists,  of  which 
interesting  movement  Mr.  Rutter  himself  was  the  sponsor. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  his  pages  are  solely  devoted  to  these 
societies,  for  Mr.  Rutter  casts  his  net  wide,  and  the  academic 
is  almost  the  only  fish  to  escape  with  no  more  than  the  loss 
of  some  scales.  Commercial  Art,  for  instance,  is  discussed  in 
a  way  which  shows  that  the  author  is  thoroughly  alive  to  its 
needs  and  importance.  And  his  just  denunciation  of  the  spate 
of  indifferent  French  "  art,"  which  has  flooded  sections  of  the 
English  market  with  works  whose  sole  justification  is  that  they 
are  French,  should  be  pondered  by  every  buyer  in  snobdom. 
No  poorer  compliment  to  the  genius  of  a  great  nation  was 
ever  devised  than  the  encouragement  of  such  flatulent  stuff. 

To  deal  with  this  and  with  some  other  matters,  Mr.  Rutter 
strips  off  the  gloves.  He  can  be  a  hard  and  courageous  hitter, 
but  his  temper  remains  unruffled,  and  when  he  can  gain  his 
objective  by  legitimate  ridicule,  his  wit  is  never  at  fault. 

Part  of  the  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  author 
possesses  the  knack  of  writing  as  he  talks.  Art  in  Frank  Rutter's 
time  has  certainly  been  an  adventure. — F.G.R. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  PORTRAIT  PAINTING 
By   Harrington   Mann 

(Seeley  Service,  London,  21/-  net  I 

From  this  book,  according  to  the  Foreword,  the  artist- 
author  hopes  that  "  the  ordinary  reader  may  perhaps  learn 
something  of  the  trials  and  worries  and  the  joys  of  the  life  of 
the  portrait-painter,  and  by  following  some  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  painter's  technical  problems  appreciate  better  the  value 
of  the  results  the  painter  may  have  achieved."  In  Chapter  Two 
(General  Remarks),  the  following  assertions  may  be  found  : — "  I 
have  always  maintained  that  there  is  so  much  to  learn,  and 
comparatively  so  little  that  can  be  taught.  .  .  .  You  can 
be  guided  or  misguided,  but  you  cannot  be  taught."  If  this 
can  be  accepted  as  a  truism  there  must  be  little  real  use  for  the 
flood  of  books  dealing  with  the  technicalities  of  painting  which 
have  appeared  within  recent  years.  At  the  end  of  the  volume, 
among  the  "  Last  Words,"  is  an  observation  which  can  never 
stale  by  repetition  :      ;'  There  is  one  thing  about  painting — you 
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THE  GLORY  HOLE.  LISCOLX,  BY  JOSEPH  WEBB.  A.R.E.      PUBLISHED  BY  P.  &  D.  COLXAGHI  &  CO.) 
ETCHING    FROM    -;FIXE    PRINTS    OF   THE   YEAR,   1933"  (HALTOX    &    CO.  .  REVIEWED    BELOW 


can  be  a  student  to  the  end  of  your  days.  You  can  never  learn 
all  you  want  to  know."  Among  the  half-tone  illustrations.  Mr. 
Harrington  Mann  gives  a  selection  from  the  Old  Masters, 
several  of  which — admirable  enough  in  themselves — have 
suffered  through  a  prodigality  of  over-reproduction.  The  colour 
plates  are  reserved  exclusively  for  examples  of  the  author's  own 
work. 

FINE  PRINTS  OF  THE  YEAR.  1933 

Edited  by  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  H011.R.E. 

'  Halton    &    Co..    London.    25    •    net:    Minton.    Balch.    New 
York  1 

In  limes  when  taste  and  fashion,  even  old-established  insti- 
tutions, shift  and  change  with  dazing  unexpectedness,  it  becomes 
a  sobering,  withal  pleasant,  occasion  to  meet  old  friends.  For 
some  ten  years  now  Fine  Prints  of  the  Fear  has  mirrored  the 
current  activities  of  those  artists  who  seek  expression  through 
the  medium  of  the  metal  plate,  and  in  this  present  volume 
it  is  heartening  to  find  the  previous  high  standard  of  production 
fully  maintained.  Considering  their  size,  the  hundred  repro- 
ductions of  etchings,  dry-points,  aquatints,  engravings  and 
mezzotints — none  too  simple  subjects  for  the  process  engraver 
—  are  excellent  :  and  the  accompanying  commentaries  by  Mr. 
Malcolm    C.    Salaman      British    and    Continental)     and    Miss 


Susan  A.  Hutchinson  American  as  competent  as  ever.  The 
prints  selected  are  fairly  representative  of  the  year's  output  and 
clearly  show  how  much  good  work  is  being  done  despite  the 
arduous  conditions  of  the  day.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  fully  to 
agree  with  the  editor  that  "  the  prints  of  this  year  are,  for  the 
most  part,  equal  to  the  best  of  any  year."  Slightly  over  half 
the  illustrations  are  of  works  by  British  artists,  the  remainder 
being  somewhat  unequally  divided  between  American  and 
Continental  production.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  latter  could 
not  have  been  better  represented,  though  there  are  doubtless 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  originals  from  certain  parts 
of  Europe  at  the  moment.  One  small  suggestion  which  would 
render  a  valuable  work  of  reference  easier  to  use,  is  the  insertion 
of  title-leaves  between  the  various  sections.  By  the  present 
arrangement  the  plates  run  on  consecutively,  and  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  find  quickly  where  one  country  ends  and  the  next 
begins. 

ANATOMY  FOR  ARTISTS 

Messrs.  H.  K.  Lewis  cir-  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  publishers  of  Anatomy 
for  Artists  :  Being  an  Explanation  of  Surface  Form,  by  Eugene 
Wolff,  M.B.  Lond.y.  have  pointed  out  that  in  our  review  ol 
the  book  in  the  November  issue  of  Tut  Connoisseur,  the  title 
was  inadvertently  given   as  Anatomy  to  Artists. 
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NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB 

On  the  principle  of  seniores  primes  it  would  be  easy  to  defend 
giving  first  attention  to  Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  O.M.,  at  the  New 
English  Art  Club  :  but  both  in  oils  and  in  water-colour  his 
contributions  are  so  superlatively  excellent,  that  common 
justice  demands  we  should  attend  to  them  before  we  look  at 
anything  else.  His  Recumbent,  a  nude  on  a  chintz-covered  settee, 
is  so  refined  in  conception  and  delicate  in  execution  that  it 
must  surely  rank  high  among  the  many  beautiful  figure  subjects 
Mr.  Steer  has  already  given  us.  His  water-colour,  Full  Tide, 
is  a  magical  Turnerian  vision  of  a  purple  moment  of  eventide 
when  sea  and  fishing-boats  are  enveloped  in  a  harmony  oi  lovely 
colour.  The  exquisite  drawing  of  these  boats — floated  on,  we 
know  not  how,  with  the  colour — is  only  one  fascinating  detail 
in  this  perfect  little  masterpiece 

The  Club  has  advantageously  removed  to  the  Suffolk  Street 
Galleries,  where  the  oils  can  be  seen  under  more  favourable 
conditions  than  those  prevailing  in  the  last  home  of  the  New 
English.  The  standard  throughout  is  so  remarkably  high  that, 
after  paying  the  obvious  tribute  due  to  Mr.  Steer,  selection 
becomes  invidious.  Mr.  Allan  Gwynne- Jones  attains  a  lovely 
quality  of  delicate  limpid  colour  in  his  equally  well-drawn  and 
well-composed  Wenhaslon  Marsh,  late  afternoon.  Mr.  Ronald 
Gray's  Forge  at  Mevagissey  is  another  piece  of  delicate  observation 
and  sterling  craftsmanship.  In  his  interior  showing  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Sir  George  Hill,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  F.  H.  Shepherd  returns 
to  a  delightful  portraiture  genre,  handling  it  with  a  skill  which 
recalls  the  early  works  of  Orpen  and  McEvoy.  Mr.  Ethelbert 
White's  increased  mastery  of  oil  technique  is  seen  in  his  brilliantly 
decorative  Suffolk  landscape,  Boats  ;  but  Mr.  Augustus  John's 
flowerpiece,  Amaryllis,  is  deplorable  both  in  drawing  and  colour. 
The  Ivy  Bridge,  by  Prof.  Fredk.  Brown,  Miss  Ethel  Walker's 
seapiece,  Wind  in  East,  October,  Sir  Charles  Holmes's  Yorkshire 
Campagna,  Sir  William  Rothenstein's  Oakridge  Farm,  Prof. 
Randolph  Schwabe's  Kilton,  and  Mr.  Nevinson's  The  Maine, 
Charenton,  are  other  oils  which,  each  in  its  own  way,  increase 
the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone's  T/ie 
Amstel,  Amsterdam,  and  other  drawings,  with  the  contributions 
of  Messrs.  Philip  Connard,  Charles  M.  Gere,  P.  H.  Jowett, 
1).  S.  MacColl,  Michael  Rothenstein  (107),  Rushbury,  Schwabe 
.  and  White,  are  particularly  prominent  among  the  water- 
<'>l"urs  and  drawings. — Frank  Ruttf.r. 


\N   KXHIBITTON  OF  CHINESE  ART 

\\  exhibition  opened  by  Messrs.  John  Sparks,  at  128,  Mount 
on  (  )<  tober  24th,  was  interesting  not  only  for  a  col- 
.11   oi   eighteenth-century  jades  of  familiar   types   and  ex- 
ceptionally fine  quality,  but  for  a  number  of  those  choice  earl) 
pieces  of  pottery  and  porcelain— some  unquestionably  Sung  and 
earlier,   others   more   problematical— of  which   the   firm   seems 

the  jades, 
1  in  form  wen        (  Ih'ien   Lung  wine- 


cup  (No.   124)  and  a  boldly  stylised  small  kylin.  of  early  dat 
(No.  14)  ;    while  the  most  "  important  "  was  a  koro  (No.  133' 
very    elaborately    carved    in   openwork    and    decidedly   ugly — ; 
striking   example   of  the   Imperial    taste.     With   the   escape  0 
some  specimens  from  the  Peking  Palace  Collection,  collector 
are  at  the  moment  more  than  ever  excited  by  the  subject  of  th< 
Sung  wares  and  their  separation  from  the  archaistic  copies  un 
doubtedly  made  in  the  eighteenth  century.     It  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that,  for  these  latter,  little  alteration  was  madi 
in  the  customary  white  paste  of  the  time,  which  was  mereh 
disguised  by  a  wash  of  brown  on  the  exposed  parts.     But  ii 
Hsieh  Min's  list  of  copies  made  between  1 729  and  1 732  we  fine 
references  to  "  iron  bodies"  which  suggest  that  on  some  occasion 
at  least  a  dark  paste  was  specially  made.     A  vase  lately  giver 
to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Garner,  with  dark  bod\ 
and  a  glaze  of  ko  type,  actually  bears  the  Ch'ien  Lung  mark 
Messrs.  Sparks'  exhibition  included  an  instructive  Yung-Chens 
marked  copy  of  a  Chun  bulb-bowl  and  its  stand  (No.  85),  in 
which  the  varying  colour  of  the  Chun  glaze  was  faithfully  copied, 
but  with  a  brownish-green  ground  colour  instead  of  lavender  : 
and  a  crackled  celadon  vase  (No.  64)  which  clearly  showed  the 
dark   wash   over   the   foot.     On   the   other   hand   an   exquisite 
small  dish,  with  crackled  grey-brown  glaze  over  a  red-brown 
body  (No.  42),  seemed  an  authentic  piece  of  Sung  ko  or  kuan. 
The  highest  level  of  quality  in  the  wares  of  that  classic  period 
was  reached  in  three  Lung  Chuan  celadon  bowls,  one  of  which 
(No.  55)   showed  an  uncrackled  glaze  of  fascinatingly  smooth 
texture.     Among  the  Ming  wares  was  an  outstanding  Hsuan-Te- 
marked  slender  bottle  with  flat  base,  painted  with  dragons  and 
clouds  in  a  bright  blue.     The  drawing  on  this  has  a  sensitive 
delicacy  making  it  comparable  with  the  famous  Salting  bowl, 
with  lizards,  and  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos'  bottle  with  a  duck,  and 
though  the  colour  is  markedly  different  from  these,  one  felt  that 
this  was  a  strong  candidate  (among  so  many  !)  for  the  honour 
of  an  ascription  to  the  short  reign  of  Hsuan-Te.     The  exhibition 
included  also  a  noteworthy  collection  of  lac  burgaute,  showing 
that  sometimes  rather  trivial  art  at  its  best,  and  a  boldly  modelled 
series  of  roof  tiles,  with  green  and  yellow  glazes  of  a  kind  which 
we  are  still  compelled  to  style  vaguely  Ming. 


ROYAL  SOCIETIES 

The  current  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
\\  ;itcr-Colours  and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters  are 
both  far  below  the  level  of  their  previous  average.  The  trouble 
in  Pall  Mall  East  is  not  that  there  is  anything  very  bad,  but 
that  so  few  of  the  exhibitors  show  any  advance,  or  even  do 
justice  to  the  reputations  which  so  many  of  them  possess.  Two 
artists  are  honourable  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Harry  Morley 
has  never  painted  a  better  water-colour  than  his  silvery  estuary 
scene,  The  Channel.  Blakeney,  conceived  with  a  fine  simplicity  of 
design  and  handled  with  great  breadth  and  quiet  power.  To- 
tally different  to  this  in  style  is  Mr.  S.  R.  Badmin's  Bergtn, 
Norway,  a  miracle  of  microscopic  vision,  in  which  the  accessory 
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Recent  Exhibitions 


:  Juman  figures,  though  reduced  to  the  size  of  pinheads,  are  yet 
1  live,  convincing  and  active;  while  all  the  multitudinous 
•louses,  though  scrupulous  to  a  fault  in  the  drawing  of  the  details, 
■jet  take  their  right  and  allotted  place  in  the  general  scheme 
Ijnd  become  items  merely  emphasising  the  air  and  space  in  a 
■Irandly  conceived  panorama.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  other 
Bxhibits  are  Mr.  Philip  Connard's  Richmond  Bridge,  Mr.  W.  W. 
■Russell's  Group  of  Trees,  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  Isle  of  May,  Mr. 
llUaude  Muncaster's  Golden  Stubble,  Mr.  Job  Nixon's  The  Viaduct. 

I  dr.  Keith  Henderson's  Tool  Shed,  Mr.  Charles  Cheston's  Saumur, 

II  nd  Mr.  A.  Reginald  Smith's  Grey  Day,  near  Kilnsey.  Among 
I  he  Memorial  exhibits  by  deceased  members  two  works  by  the 
I  ate  Edmund  J.  Sullivan  should  be  noted,  a  rich-coloured  still 
llife,  Anemones  and  Old  Worcester,  and  A  Little  Picture,  a  Whistlerian 
||nterior  with  a  seated  girl,  in  which  the  mantelpiece  is  most 

eautifully  painted. 

At  the  "  Oil  Institute  "  there  is  nothing  better  than  Miss 
VI.  L.  Trench's  tiny  picture,  The  Drawbridge,  Chenonceaux, 
idorable  in  its  fine  quality  of  paint  and  superbly  decorative 
n  its  dignified  design,  which,  though  it  belongs  to  the  school 
if  Richard  Wilson,  is  yet  entirely  fresh  and  individual.  Brighter 
n  colour,  exceptionally  substantial  in  its  structure  and  yet 
nost  airy  and  convincing  in  its  recession,  is  Mr.  Charles  Ginner's 
The  Canal,  Chester,  which  is  an  even  better  painting  than  his 
ail  at  the  New  English.  Another  exception  to  the  rule  of  dullness 
is  Mr.  Iain  Macnab,  whose  Catalan  Town,  seen  from  on  high, 
is  an  ingenious  piece  of  simplified  design  carried  out  in  cool 
but  clear  light  colour.  Mr.  William  Conor's  racecourse  scene, 
The  Winner,  is  clever  and  vivid,  but  not  so  good  as  the  painting 
he  showed  immediately  after  his  election  ;  Mr.  Gerald  Moira's 
The  Sketching  Party  is  gay  and  decorative  ;  the  ground  floor  of 
Mr.  John  Cole's  43,  Piccadilly,  is  sound  enough,  but  the  upper 
storeys  seem  to  need  a  little  reinforcement.  Evening,  Marsworlh, 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Adams,  is  conspicuously  successful  in  rendering 
the  luminosity  of  the  light  on  the  water,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  H. 
Burleigh's  Sally  is  as  good  a  portrait  as  may  be  found  in  the 
exhibition. 

J  Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls  hardly  does  himself  justice  in  his  large 
View  of  Gerona,  and  the  fine  qualities  of  this  scholarly  artist  are 
seen  to  much  better  advantage  in  his  first  exhibition  of  water- 
colours  at  the  Fine  Art  Society.  Soaked  in  the  fine  old  English 
tradition  of  Richard  Wilson,  J.   R.  Cozens,  and  Cotman,  Mr. 


Nicholls  has  evolved  his  own  noble  style  of  classical  landscape, 
and  translated  it  into  distinguished  pure  water-colour  on  David 
Cox  paper.  In  such  drawings  as  Logo  di  Garda,  Gerona,  Mountain 
View  near  Moulintt,  and  Mountain  Bridge,  we  hesitate  to  say  which 
is  the  more  impressive,  the  stateliness  of  composition,  the  in- 
tegrity of  drawing,  or  the  rare  rich  glow  of  almost  opaque 
colour.  But  there  is  not  one  among  his  fifty  water-colours  but 
has  its  own  distinction,  and  is  both  a  credit  to  English  art  and 
a  reverent  act  of  homage  to  the  masters  of  the  craft.  Bertram 
Nicholls  has  achieved  the  finest  kind  of  originality  by  forgetting 
self  and  concentrating  his  energies  on  expressing,  firstly  the 
beauty  of  what  he  has  seen,  and  secondly  his  gratitude  to  the 
Masters  who  have  instructed  him  in  Beauty. — Frank  Rutter. 


J.  C.  HARRISONS  GAME  BIRDS 

Mr.  J.  C.  Harrison,  whose  water-colours  of  game-birds  are 
being  exhibited  this  month  at  Messrs.  Vicars'  Galleries,  com- 
menced drawing  birds  at  a  very  early  age.  Born  in  Wiltshire 
in  1898,  he  went  to  British  Columbia  when  he  was  about  thirteen, 
and  there  took  up  taxidermy,  from  which  he  gained  much 
knowledge  of  avian  anatomy.  After  being  demobilised  in  1918, 
he  studied  for  a  time  at  the  Slade  School,  and  held  his  first 
exhibition  in  1922.  A  careful  draughtsman,  capable  of  giving 
his  birds  a  satisfying  landscape  background,  Mr.  Harrison  is 
particularly  successful  in  depicting  birds  in  flight.  His  effective 
suggestion  of  movement,  as  well  as  his  appreciation  of  colour 
glory  in  the  sky,  may  be  seen  in  Pink-footed  Geese  ;  while  Wood- 
cock :  Midwinter,  and  White-fronted  Geese  are  further  examples  of 
the  subjects  he  finds  at  his  home  near  the  Norfolk  Coast,  and 
of  the  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  he  portrays  them. 


COURTAULD  INSTITUTE  OF  ART 

Illustrated  Public  Lectures  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
will  be  delivered  by  eminent  authorities  at  the  Courtauld 
Institute  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  Lent  Term.  Of  great 
topical  interest  will  be  the  series  upon  British  Art  during  January 
and  February.  Applications  for  particulars  should  be  made 
early  to  the  Director,  20,  Portman  Square,  W.  1. 


OUR    PLATES 

"  We  count  by  changes  and  events  within  us.  Not  by  years  "  : 
wrote  Dickens  in  one  of  his  Christmas  books.  Yet  the  tempta- 
tion is  strong  to  point  out  that  the  celebrated  Havell-Alken 
plate  of  The  Brighton  Mail  depicts  the  very  Yuletide  in  1836 
when  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Pickwick  Papers  was  delighting 
countless  English  homes  with  its  account  of  the  festivities  at 
Dingley  Dell.  More  vaguely,  the  sixteenth-century  portrait  of 
a  member  of  the  Somerset  family  recalls  that  other  painting 
of  a  bearded  face,  with  its  motto  :  "  Lord  keep  my  memory 
green,"  which  closes  the  tale  of  The  Haunted  Man.  With  no 
greater  straining  of  the  imagination  than  this,  one  might  relate 
the  portrait  of  my  lady  Cleveland,  Charles  II. 's  wanton  and 
exacting  mistress,  to  the  pictures  in  the  Long  Drawing  Room 
at  Chesney  Wold,  and  Cotman's  Dutch  Boats  off  Yarmouth,  to  the 
scenes  of  David  Copperfield's  childish  walks  with  Little  Em'ly. 

Indeed,  the  original — or  it  would  be  better  to  say,  one  of  the 


originals — of  Peggotty's  hut  stood  not  very  far  from  the  spot 
depicted  by  Cotman  in  this  picture.  As  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy 
tells  us  in  his  Catalogue  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlcfold's  Collection  (re- 
viewed on  another  page)  : — "  An  old  label  on  the  back  states  : 
'  The  view  is  from  the  North  side  of  the  Jetty  looking  towards 
the  Deane  to  the  Nelson  Monument  and  Gorleston  in  the 
distance.'  '  Probably  supplied  by  Cotman  himself,  this  in- 
formation is  followed  by  the  statement  that  :  "  The  foreground 
to  the  left  is  composed  of  Dutch  Boats.  To  the  right,  higher 
up  the  Beach,  are  those  of  Yarmouth  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  yawls."  In  company  with  a  View  of  Yarmouth  looking 
towards  Breydon,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Nettlcfold.  this  fine  work  was 
commissioned  by  Mr.  John  Bridgman,  who  noticed  at  the  time 
that  Cotman  was  "  partial  to  Turner  "  in  the  treatment.  Both 
scenes  were  painted  on  panel,  244  in.  by  17  in.,  and  both  were 
exhibited  at  the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists  in   1824. 

Most  of  our  plates,  like  this,  accompany  articles,  and  to  their 
pages  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  details. 
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PORTRAIT 
A 


OF 

SOMERSET 


IN  ARMOUR 


BY   JAMES    G. 
MANN,  F.S.A. 


ARM  ok  ARMOUR 
OF  HENRI  II.  IN 
THE  WARTBURG 


THE  Elizabethan  portrait-painters  relied  largely  on  their 
use  of  costume  and  accessories  for  their  effect.  Their 
patrons  were  proud  of  their  fine  feathers  and  probably 
well  satisfied  with  the  result.  If  to-day  we  regret  that  the  age 
produced  no  master  of  portraiture  capable  of  interpreting  some 
of  the  most  striking  personalities  of  the  past,  those  who  are 
more  interested  in  the  history  of  things  than  of  men  have  no 
reason  to  complain. 

The  portrait,  here  illustrated  in  colour,  is  traditionally  known 
as  Sir  George  Somerset,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort  at  Badminton.  It  at  once  attracts  attention  by  the 
richness  of  the  armour  and  the  care  with  which  it  is  painted. 
Here  is  the  portrait  of  a  real  armour,  not  something  conventional 
worked  up  in  the  studio  after  a  few  sittings  for  the  head.  We 
may  believe  that  he  actually  possessed  such  an  armour,  and 
our  interest  is  quickened  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  an  existing  group  of  French  royal  armours. 
The  world-wide  export  of  armour  from  Augsburg  and  Milan 
has  accustomed  us  to  the  appearance  of  German  and  Italian 
harnesses  in  English  portraits  and  armouries,  but  we  know  very 
httlr  about  the  armour  that  was  made  in  France.  The  late 
Sir  Guy  Laking  omitted  this  particular  group  when  he  dealt 
with  the  Louvre  School  in  his  Record  of  European  Armour,  but  its 
characteristics  are  clearly  marked. 

The  three    half-suits  in  the  Musee  de  TArmee  attributed  to 

the  sons  of  Henri  IE-Francois  IE  (.559-60),  (No.  iii.)  Charles 

IX     (1560-74)    and    Henri    III.     (1574-89) -were    all    clearly 

made  about   the  same   time  and   by   the  same  shop.     That  of 

■harles  IX.   is  represented  as  his  in  Schrenk's  Armamentarium 

compiled  in    1596,   so   we  may  accept  the  attributions   to  the 

Valois  pnn<  -  as  n-asonably  correct,  and  the  date  about  1560-70 

I  her.  urth  armour,  mad,  for  ,  boy,  also  in  the  Musee  de 

Armee  (G  188)  and  of  the  same  type    No.  ii.  .     They  possess 

e  usual  Itahana.,-  outline  prevalent  a,   .1,,-  time,  though  the 

have    narrower    and    more    numerous    lames    than    are 

mnonly  the  case  a,  this  da..-.     Hut  .heir  mosl  characteristic 

feaT  :'   decoration  spread  like  a  fine  net  over  the 

'•s,,",'•    urf**-     Ti-  "Tapetenmuster"  is  perhaps  more  suitable 

than   "'  ""■  decorati I  metal.     J,   is  Cont. 

"  T  embossed  armour  apart,   of 

°f  Plain  steel  to  ofl  of  the  etched 

and  gill  ornament.     In  the  form  of  tl 


flowers  the  armour  of  Henri  III.  comes  the  nearest  to  that  in 
the  picture,  but  in  this  case  and  the  page's  suit  the  decoration 
covers  the  whole  surface  without  a  break.  The  armour  of 
Francois  II.  (No.  iii.)  is  relieved  by  broad  sunk  borders  and  a 
vertical  band  down  fhe  centre  of  the  breastplate,  which  is  even 
more  marked  in  the  portrait.  That  of  Charles  IX.  is  further 
enhanced  by  embossed  chevronny  fluting.  None  of  the 
four  has  the  escalloped  pauldrons  shown  in  the  picture,  but 
this  feature  is  to  be  found  on  the  armour  of  Henri  II.  of  France 
in  the  Wartburg  (No.  i.),  which  also  has  its  surface  covered 
by  a  closely  etched  pattern,  including  the  Royal  monogram. 
A  close-helmet,  very  similar  to  the  last,  is  in  the  Wallace  Col- 
lectton  (No.  522),  and  a  spare  visor  with  the  same  decoration 
as  Henri  IIE's  armour  was  in  the  Tower  of  London  until  it 
was  presented  through  the  late  Viscount  Dillon  to  the  Musee  de 
1 'Armee  in   1901. 

Portraits  such  as  this  enable  one  to  see  the  decoration  of 
armour  in  its  pristine  brilliance  before  time,  neglect  and  over- 
cleaning  have  altered  the  original  surface.  The  gilt  flowers 
and  reticulated  pattern  stand  out  clearlv  against  the  grey  steel, 
while  the  heavily  gilt  borders  and  bands  etched  with  interlacing 
strapwork  and  trophies  bind  the  whole  together,  and  increase 
the  richness  of  effect.  The  artist  has  faithfully  recorded  the 
black  straps  and  the  black  piccadills  with  gold  piping,  which 
prevented  the  pauldrorft  from  rubbing  and  clashing  on  the 
cuirass,  an  accessory  which  is  now  nearly  always  absent  on  the 
armour  exhibited  in  museums.  The  fine  lace  cuffs  and  small 
high  ruff  at  wrists  and  neck  complete  the  ensemble. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  traditional  ascription  of  the  portrait 
to  Sir  George  Somerset  is  correct.  The  escutcheon  hanging 
from  a  tree  on  the  left  of  the  picture  bears  the  arms  of  Somerset 
quartering  (2)  Herbert,  and  (3)  Widville  :  with  a  mullet  gules 
m  the  fess-point  for  cadency. 

Sir  Charles  Somerset.  1st  Earl  of  Worcester  (1460  'M526), 
married  as  his  first  wife  Christian  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  Mary  Widville,  his  wife.  Bv  her  he  had 
a  son  and  heir,  Henry,  who  succeeded  him  as  2nd  Earl.  By 
Ins  second  marriage  to  Elizabeth  de  la  Warr  he  had  two  sons. 
Sir  ( ieorge  and  Sir  Charles  Somerset.  Consequently,  Sir  George! 
to  whom  the  picture  has  been  ascribed,  would  not  have  borne 
'I-  quarterings  of  Herbert  and  Widville,  which  would  be 
confined  to  .he  descendants  of  the  first  marriage.     Incidentally, 
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SIR    GEORGE    SOMERSET  (?)    :   ANONYMOUS:    DATED  1566 
BELONGING    TO   HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE   OF   BEAUFORT,   G.C.V.O. 


Portrait  of  a  Somerset  in  Armour 


No.  II. —{RIGHT)    PAGE'S   ARMOUR    (G  188) 
IN  THE  MUSEE  DE  L'ARMEE,  PARIS        CIRCA  1560 


Sir  George,  if  still  alive,  would  have  been  considerably  older 
than  appears  to  be  the  case  at  the  time  the  portrait  was 
painted. 

It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  portrait  represents 
one  of  the  sons  of  Henry,  2nd  Earl  of  Worcester  (circa  1495- 
1549).  Setting  aside  William,  his  eldest  son,  whose  portrait 
is  also  at  Badminton  and  is,  I  think,  beyond  dispute,  we 
have  Charles,  Thomas  and  Francis.  Sir  Charles  (III.)  was 
standard-bearer  of  the  Gentlemen-Pensioners  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Windsor  Herald  for  the 
information  that  the  arms  on  his  funeral  certificate  (1598) 
in  the  College  of  Arms  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  picture, 
but  with  an  annulet  instead  of  a  mullet  for  difference. 
Thomas  died  in  the  Tower,  and  Francis  was  killed  fighting 
the  Scots  at  Musselburgh  in  1547.  From  internal  evidence 
the  picture  must  have  been  painted  in  the  'sixties  or  'seventies. 


Francis  was  no  more  than  eighteen  years  when 
he  died,  and  the  portrait  shows  a  bearded  man 
of  mature  age,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  it  can  be 
a  posthumous  portrait  of  him.  One  comes 
back,  therefore,  to  Sir  Charles  Somerset  (HI.), 
the  only  one  of  a  suitable  age  at  the  time  of  the 
portrait.  The  difference  of  the  annulet  and  the 
mullet  is  not  insuperable.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  himself  used  a  mullet,  as  at  this  date 
the  marks  of  cadency  had  not  been  definitely 
fixed,  and  the  annulet  may  only  have  been 
given  to  him  by  the  heralds  when  drawing  up  his 
funeral  certificate.  The  baton  of  command,  the 
tents  and  fortress  in  the  background,  suggest  a 
military  career,  and  as  standard-bearer  to  the 
Gentlemen-Pensioners  this  would  be  quite  appro- 
priate. William,  3rd  Earl  of  Worcester,  went 
as  Ambassador-Extraordinary  to  Paris  in  1572 
o  represent  the  Queen  at  the  baptism  of  the 
infant  daughter  of  Charles  IX.  It  is  possible 
that  he  purchased  or  perhaps  received  this 
armour  as  a  royal  gift,  and  later  passed  it  on 
to  his  brother  Charles. 


No.  III.— (LEFT)  ARMOUR  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  FRANCOIS  II.,  KING  OF  FRANCE 
THE  MUSEE  DE  L'ARMEE,  PARIS     (G  1 19) 
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AMERICAN    ART    NOTES 


No.  I,    SULAIMAN   THE  GREA1  (1520-1566) 

CONTEMPORARY   TURKISH   PORTRAIT  LENT 

BY     THE      BIBLIOTHEQUE      NATIONALE     TO     THE 
LOAN      EXHIBITION      OF      ISLAMIC      MINIATURES 


ISLAMIC  MINIATURE  PAINTING 

A  single  field  fully  and  brilliantly  presented  may  be  studied 

1  the  loan  exhibition  of  Islamic  book  illustration  and  miniature 

painting  current   at   the   Metropolitan   Museum,   where  it   will 

•  shown  through  January  7th.      That  nut  only  the  greal  period 

tl  ■    Persian  arts  of  the  book  is  so  well  represented,  but  also 

"1    affiliations   of  Persian    painting    in    the   early 

•tian,    Turkish  and  Indian  schools,  has  been  made 

''>    the   i  ny  loa       from   American   and 

Numerically    great,    as    well    ,,s 

tanl    chara(  I 

ions,    while    other 
(  htarl(     Gillel 


of  Lyons,  Henri  Never,  Armenag  Bey  Sakisian.  Albert  Henraux 
and  Kustache  de  l.nn\  oi  Paris.  Public  collections  of  France 
are  also  represented  in  contributions  from  the  Louvre,  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  and  the  Bibliotheque  Xationale,  the 
last  having  never  before  sent  its  possessions  outside  France. 
Among  American  collections  sending  to  the  exhibition  are  the 
Pierponl  Morgan  Library,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston, 
which  owns  the  Goloubew  collection,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jun.,  Mrs.  Rainey  Rogers,  George  D.  Pratt,  and  the  estate  of 
V.   Kverit  Macy. 

With  such  sources  to  draw  from,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Museum 
has  been  able  to  trace  the  entire  progress  of  Islamic  painting 
l>\  means  of  many  of  the  finest  extant  examples,  from  its 
Mesopotamian  origins  through  its  Chinese  tutelage  to  the  full 
splendour  of  the  Timurid  and  Safavid  periods  represented  in 
the  schools  of  Herat  and  Tabriz.  In  addition,  it  places  Persian 
painting  within  its  proper  frame  by  showing  the  related  Turkish 
and  Mughal  schools  and  the  distantly  connected  Hindu  paintings 
of  Rajput   type. 

As  the  leaves  of  so  many  of  the  finest  manuscripts  have  been 
dispersed  through  numerous  collections,  one  of  the  great  services 
of  such  a  loan  exhibition  is  to  reunite  them  temporarily.  An 
instance  is  furnished  by  a  well-known  Materia  Medica  of  the 
Baghdad  school,  written  and  illustrated  in  1222-3  DY  Abdullah 
ibn  al-Fadl,  which  is  scattered  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  one 
of  the  foundation  stones  on  which  our  record  of  Islamic  painting 
rests,  delightful  in  its  realistic  account  of  Arab  life,  pleasing  in 
its  development  of  a  decorative  style.  Eight  leaves  from  this 
book  appear  in  the  exhibition.  Another  example  is  an  important 
fourteenth-century  Shah-nama  or  "  Book  of  Kings  "  of  the  Mongol 
school,  a  superb  record  of  the  preservation  of  unfused  Chinese 
and  Persian  elements  side  by  side.  This  MS.,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Georges  J.  Demotte,  is  widely  known  and  praised  ; 
eleven  of  its  leaves  have  been  brought  together  here.  The  text 
is  that  of  the  poet  Firdausi,  written  in  1009  and  recounting  the 
legendary  history  of  Persia.  Alexander,  who  has  become 
Iskander,  is  shown  defeating  the  Indian  army  in  the  scene  lent 
by  Edward  W.  Forbes  ;  the  Louvre  has  sent  a  page  showing 
the  Paladin  Faramurz  leading  the  Persian  army  against  Kabul. 
Battle  scenes  are  frequent,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  fury 
of  conflict  which  accords  perfectly  with  the  temper  of  the 
followers  of  Chenghiz  Khan. 

An  example  of  a  volume  preserved  intact  to  the  present  time 
is  the  famous  Bestiary  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  ;  this 
"  Description  of  Animals,"  which  was  written  and  illustrated 
in  the  reign  of  the  Mongol  Emperor  Ghazan  Khan  (1295-1304) 
and  the  earliest  known  Persian  manuscript  of  the  Mongol 
period,  contains  its  original  ninety-four  illustrations.  Another 
perfectly  preserved  manuscript,  in  the  early  Timurid  style,  is 
a  copy  of  Xizami's  Khamsa  or  *'  Quintet,"  lent  by  Louis  Carder. 
It  was  made  in  Herat  between  1405  and  1447  for  the  library 
of  Shah   Rukh,  and  bears  his  seal. 

Attributions  to  Bihzad  are  as  frequent  in  Persian  painting  as 
in  Rembrandt  in  European  art.  and  his  signature  on  a  painting 
may  mean  as  little,  being  often  a  forger)',  or  witness  to  an 
erroneous  opinion.  A  large  number  of  miniatures,  some  of 
them  unquestioned,  others  controversial  but  of  so  line  a  quality 
that  they  amply  represent  the  style  of  Bihzad,  are  in  the  present 
exhibition.  The  right  to  assignment  to  Bihzad  himself  is 
unchallenged  in  the  ck  of  two  miniatures  illustrating  Sa'di's 
Bustan  ("  Fruil  Garden")  copied  in  147H-D,  from  the  Beatt) 
collection,  of  which  the  colophon,  1>\   the  original  calligrapher, 
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Mir  Shaikh  Muhammad,  says  that  it  was  "  painted  by  the 
slave,  the  sinner,  Bihzad — may  evil  better  his  condition." 
Another  is  the  portrait  of  Sultan  Husain  Mirza  lent  by  Louis 
Cartier  ;  and  there  is  an  unfinished  painting  representing  a 
garden  scene  from  the  collection  of  Philip  Hofer,  which  is 
important  in  showing  his  method  of  work. 

Portraiture,  which  developed  slowly  and  despite  the 
maledictions  of  the  Prophet,  was  of  interest  to  Bihzad  and  also 
to  his  successors,  the  painters  of  the  early  Safavid  period  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Among  the  most  important  examples  in 
the  exhibition  ;s  the  equestrian  portrait  of  a  prince,  possibly 
Shah  Tahmasp,  lent  by  Louis  Cartier,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  of  this  period  in  existence  and  has  hitherto  been 
unknown.  From  the  Beatty,  Cartier  and  Pratt  collections 
come  a  number  of  portraits  of  young  men  by  Riza-i-Abbasi, 
who  worked  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  whom  Persian  art  comes  to  a  glorious  close. 

Turkish  painting,  about  which  European  scholars  know  so 
little  since  the  profuse  records  of  it  in  Istanbul  are  inaccessible 
to  them,  has  an  excellent  representative  in  the  equestrian 
portrait  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Sulaiman  the  Great  (1520-66), 
which  has  been  lent  by  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  known  productions  of  the  school 
of  Constantinople   (No.   i.). 


TELL-EL-AMARNA  FINDS 

In  our  August  issue  there  was  published  a  small  limestone 
sculptor's  model  showing  the  portraits  of  Akhenaten  and 
Neferti-ti,  belonging  to  the  Wilbour  collection  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  which  is  rich  in  objects  from  Tell-el-Amarna  and 
contains  a  number  of  items  associated  with  the  family  of  the 
heretic  king. 

Among  recent  additions  to  the  Museum's  collections,  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Jean  Capart,  advisory  curator, 
is  a  group  of  further  finds  from  Tell-el-Amarna  uncovered  by 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Society.  Another  portrait  of  Neferti-ti 
is  among  them,  a  sketch  on  a  flake  of  limestone,  roughly  blocked 
out  in  relief  and  outlined  in  pigment.  There  is  in  addition 
a  portrait  head  in  relief  on  red  limestone  showing  King 
Smenkhkara,  the  son-in-law  of  Akhenaten  and  his  successor. 
Also  from  Tell-el-Amarna  is  a  limestone  relief  showing  three 
young  horses  and  a  mare  standing  in  a  row,  an  unusual  treatment 
in  Egyptian  art  of  this  period  as  horses  are  generally  represented 
only  when  they  are  drawing  a  chariot. 


NEW  NELSON  GALLERY  OF  ART 

A  long  anticipated  event  which  has  been  promised  for  the 
first  week  in  December  is  the  opening  of  the  Nelson  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Kansas  City.  Purchases  announced  from  time  to 
time  have  indicated  that  the  museum  has  been  well  advised, 
by  Harold  Woodbury  Parons  in  European  art,  Langdon  Warner 
in  Oriental  art,  and  Charles  Over  Cornelius  in  American 
decorative  arts.  Mr.  Paul  Gardner  is  director.  The  collection 
has  been  purchased  with  a  fund  of  twelve  million  dollars  left 
for  the  purpose  by  William  Rockhill  Nelson,  and  the  building 
had  been  made  possible  chiefly  through  the  bequests  of  members 
of  Mr.  Nelson's  family. 

Among  the  more  important  acquisitions  already  announced 
are  Titian's  Cardinal  Granvella,  Rubens's  Thomas  Parr  ("  Old 
Parr  ")  from  the  Maurice  Kami  collection,  which  is  recorded 
in  Rooses's  L'CEuvre  de  P.  P.  Rubens  (No.  1017),  and  a  Portrait 
of  a  Boy  by  Rembrandt  from  the  Leconfield  collection  at 
Petworth  House,  recorded  by  De  Groot  (No.  780),  and  the 
Klassiker  der  Kunst  (p.  509) .     The  works  of  Veronese,  El  Greco, 


Caravaggio.  Tiepolo,  Goya,  Poussin,  Claude.  Chardin,  Boucher 
and  Robert  are  among  the  early  purchases,  and  in  more  recent 
painting  there  is  a  rather  unusual  Ingres  in  the  portrait  of  the 
sculptor  Lemoyne,  painted  in  181 9  and  once  in  the  Cheramy 
collection,   belonging  later   to   Ingres's   biographer,    Lapauze. 

New  acquisitions  include  a  Portrait  of  Contareno  by  Tintoretto 
from  the  Giovanelli  collection,  an  early  Velazquez,  St.  Peter, 
recently  discovered  in  Spain,  and  a  fifteenth-century  Valencian 
altarpiece  from  the  workshop  of  Nicolau  and  Marzal  de  Sas 
which  is  the  most  complete  retable  of  Spain.  The  Madonna  of 
the  Carnation  by  Joos  van  Cleve  comes  from  the  Auspitz  collection. 
In  sculpture  there  is  a  polychrome  sandstone  Madonna  of  the 
lie  de  France  school  and  a  St.  John  by  Claus  Sluter,  an 
Achaemenid  relief  from  the  palace  of  Xerxes  and  a  Greek  (fifth 
century  B.C.)  heroic  size  lion  of  exceptional  importance  in 
reference  to  other  works  of  this  period  in  American  collections. 
Last  September  there  was  an  announcement  of  the  acquisition 
of  a  group  of  objects  of  decorative  art,  furniture,  sculptures, 
ceramics  and  brasses,  through  French  and  Company,  with 
which  it  is  planned  to  create  a  fitting  setting  for  the  paintings 
of  the  European  schools.  Among  these  objects  is  a  Queen  Anne 
lacquer  cabinet  desk,  originally  one  of  a  pair,  which  being 
blue,  is  of  the  rarest  and  most  desirable  colour  in  English 
lacquer   (No.  iii.). 

In  the  realm  of  Oriental  art  a  Chinese  grave  stele  of  the 
Ch'i  period  {circa  sixth  century  a.d.)  is  notable,  and  a  Han 
jade  pi  with  carved  dragons  is  an  exceptional  piece  (No.  ii.), 
which  is  thought  to  have  come  from  the  same  tomb  in  Honan 
as  the  famous  necklace  in  the  Freer  collection  in  Washington. 
It  is  of  the  type  hi  pi,  which  is  covered  with  the  so-called  "  grain  " 
pattern,  as  compared  with  the  p'u  pi  or  disc  with  a  surface 
given  to  the  hexagonally  formed  "  rush  "  pattern  ;    both  names 


No.  II.- GREEN    JADE    PI,    HAN    PERIOD,    FROM    A 
TOMB    IN    HONAN  GREATEST    DIAMETER,  iU  in. 
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being   the   purely  arbitrary   designations  of  a  later  age  which 

otten    their   original   significance.     The  dragon  design 

which  surrounds  the  central  perforation  is  unusual.     The  colour 

a   milky  green  tone,  and  the  stone  is  highly  translucent. 

[ts  (  is  unknown,  for  the  pi  served  many  ceremonial 

purposes.     According    to    Laufer,   they   were   first  recorded   in 

a. i>.   523   in   the   Tii  pun  by   Ku   Ye-wang  as  "  an  auspicious 

to  symbolise  heaven."     As  symbols  of  heaven  they  were 

:    in    the   worship  of  the   Sun  of  Heaven  ;     but   they  were 

also  used   by  feudal  princes  at  court,  for  burial,  and  in   the 

investiture  of  feudal  lords,  and  so  appeared  in  many  varieties, 

decorated  and  undecorated. 

Included    in    the    Museum   is   a   series   of  period   installations, 


a  Spanish-Italian  room  with  a  sixteenth-century  painted  ceiling 
from  outside  Madrid,  a  Regency  room  with  furnishings  from 
Versailles,  a  Georgian  interior  with  furniture  from  the  Lever- 
hulme  and  Bramshill  collections.  Unique  in  American  museums 
is  an  Indian  room  with  elaborately  carved  frieze  and  coffered 
ceiling,  and  there  is  an  interior  of  a  Ming  temple  from  Peiping. 
There  is  also  an  American  section  with  five  panelled  rooms 
coming  from  the  region  between  South  Carolina  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  including  the  drawing-room  from  "  The 
Lindens,"  the  former  home  of  General  Gage  at  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  bedroom  from  the  house  of  Colonel 
Hayne  at  Jacksonboro,  South  Carolina. 


No.   III.— QUEEN  ANNE  BLUE  LACQUER  CABINET 


•>    IN. 


W.,    3    IT.    2    IN. 


H. 
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AUTUMN  SALES 


BY  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  Autumn  season 
will  be  well  under  way.  The  air  of  optimism  which  was 
prevalent  at  the  back-end  oflast  season  has  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  several  owners  (English,  American  and  Continental! 
to  submit  their  important  collections  to  the  London  auction  test. 
The  vendors  need  have  little  fear  of  the  result,  for  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  collector  will  give  a  hearty  market 
welcome  to  anything  that  is  rare  and  beautiful  of  a  bygone 
age.  At  the  moment,  anticipations  for  the  new  season  tend  to 
centre  on  the  sals  of  a  selection  from  Earl  Howe's  collection, 
removed  from  his  Buckinghamshire  residence,  Penn  House. 
This  will  occupy  Christie's  for  four  days,  beginning  on  December 
4th.  The  collection  includes  two  small  panels,  painted  by 
Rembrandt  about  1660  ;  particularly  fine  furniture  of  the 
Chippendale  and  Adam  periods  ;  and  an  interesting  array  of 
1 8th-  and  19th-century  English  silver.  Important,  too,  is  the 
Edson  Bradley  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  sent  from  New 
York  and  Newport,  for  dispersal  at  Christie's,  December  14th. 
Here  will  be  found  many  attractive  examples  of  the  Ming  and 
K'ang-Hsi  potters'  and  painters'  art. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  there  is  very  little  to  say  about 
the  sales  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country  :  their  number 
is  small  and  their  importance  less.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  will  give  pride  of  place  to  two  sales  held  abroad  recently. 
The  first,  a  selection  of  pictures,  drawings  and  engravings  from 
the  collection  of  P.  S.  Van  Gelder,  took  place  at  Geneva  on 
October  7th.  The  auctioneers  were  Max  Moos,  W.  S.  Kundig 
and  A.ime  Martinet.  The  highest  price  in  this  sale,  48.500 
Swiss  francs,  was  given  for  a  Portrait  of  His  Father,  by  Rembrandt, 
on  panel.  A  Portrait  of  a  Young  Boy,  by  Aert  de  Gelder,  fetched 
25.000  fr.  ;  The  Skaters,  by  J.  van  Goyen,  on  panel,  14.500  fr.  : 
a  Landscape,  by  H.  Seghers,  on  panel,  14.150  fr.  :  Haymaking, 
by  P.  Wouverman,  7.060  fr.  ;  La  Boucherie,  by  A.  Brouwer, 
5.000  fr.  ;  a  Dutch  Coast  Scene,  by  J.  van  Goyen,  6.100  fr.  ;  a 
School  of  Jean  Clouet  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman,  3.3350  fr.  ;  an 
Interior,  by  G.  Don,  2.500  fr.  ;  a  Venetian  Scene,  by  F.  Guardi, 
4.100  tr.  ;  Flowers  and  Fruit,  by  J.  van  Huysum,  3.900  fr.  ;  a 
River  Scene,  with  farm  in  the  distance,  by  I.  van  Ostade,  on  panel. 
3.900  fr.  ;  an  Autumn  Landscape,  by  J.  van  Ruysdael,  4.000  fr.  ; 
a  View  of  Alkmaar,  by  S.  van  Ruysdael,  5.500  fr.  ;  and  Les  Comes 
du  Bonnet,  by  J.  F.  de  Troy.  4.325  fr.  A  pair  of  French  colour 
prints,  by  and  after  P.  L.  Debucourt,  Les  Bouquets  and  Le  Com- 
pliment, received  a  final  bid  of  5.500  fr.  ;  L 'Amour  and  La  Folic, 
a  pair  by  F.  Janinet,  after  Fragonard,  2.930  fr.  ;  and  a  water- 
colour  drawing,  La  Marchande  de  Legumes,  by  Q.  Brekelenkam, 
2.875  fr. 

In  the  second  sale  referred  to,  which  took  place  in  the  American 
Art  Association-Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  on  October  16th, 
twelve  paintings  by  Claude  Monet,  belonging  to  the  late  Mrs. 
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James  F.  Sutton,  brought  a  total  of  45.700  dollars.  These 
pictures,  originally  purchased  direct  from  the  artist's  studio, 
included  La  Cathedrale  de  Rouen  :  Le  Portail,  1894,  39!  X  25  in., 
which  sold  for  7,100  dollars  ;  Au  Bord  de  la  Seine  :  Vitheuil, 
1880,  28 J  X  39f  in.,  6,500  dollars  ;  Les  Falaises  d'Etretat,  JVor- 
mandie,  1885,  255  X  3 if  in.,  5,500  dollars  ;  Peupliers  au  Bord 
de  VEpte,  1891,  36^  X  29  in.,  3,600  dollars  ;  Arbres  en  Hirer, 
1887,  32  X  32  in.,  2,000  dollars  ;  Fleurs,  1878,  32J  X  24^  in., 
4,100  dollars  ;  and  Paysage  de  Matin  :  Prairie  a  Giverny,  1888, 
29  x  3'z  ni->  2>6oo  dollars. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  sales  in  this  country  have,  at  the 
moment,  been  of  little  consequence.  However,  one  or  two 
prices  have  to  be  recorded.  At  Willis's  Rooms,  on  October  5th, 
Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding  obtained  £273  for  The  Madonna 
and  Child  in  a  landscape  background ,  ascribed  to  Francesco  Primat- 
ticcio,  on  panel.  On  October  28th,  at  Dowell's  (Edinburgh), 
£299  5s.  was  paid  for  a  work  by  William  M'Taggart,  A  June 
Day  :    Machrihanish  ;    and   White  Roses,  by  Fantin  Latour,  made 

£131   5s- 

The  first  picture  sale  of  Sotheby's  season  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 1st,  when  the  top  price,  £68,  was  given  for  A  Hunt  Meet  in 
Bedfordshire,  by  J.  F.  Herring,  signed,  2i|  X  26J  in.  ;  and  £10 
less  was  bid  for  an  18th-century  English  School  View  of  Covent 
Garden,  London,  with  a  Fair  Proceeding  and,  on  the  right,  a  dentist 
performing  an  operation,  26  X  34^  in.  In  the  course  of  a  sale  of 
the  contents  of  50,  Egerton  Gardens,  the  London  residence  of 
the  late  Mr.  Walter  Sichel,  on  October  25th,  the  same  auc- 
tioneers sold,  for  £230,  a  panel,  The  Angel  of  the  Annunciation. 
attributed  to  Botticelli,  23J  X  25^  in.  This  was  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House,  Old  Masters,   1907. 


PERUVIAN  ANTIQUITIES 

The  main  interest  in  this  sale,  which  took  place  at  Puttick 
and  Simpson's,  on  October  5th,  centred  in  the  textiles  from 
Paracas.  There  were  sixty-eight  lots,  and  fifteen  of  these  con- 
tributed £2.730  towards  the  day's  total  of  £4,013.  The  top 
price,  £420,  was  offered  for  a  very  fine  black  manto  (no  X 
46  in.),  with  thirty-eight  panels  of  crimson,  embroidered  with 
winged  ritual  figures  wearing  masks,  their  robes  with  serpent 
decoration  and  other  masks,  and  holding  weapons  and  animals. 
Another  manto  (99  X  58  in.),  the  centre  embroidered  with 
similar  figures  in  sixty-nine  panels  of  dark  blue  and  the  border 
with  twenty-four  larger  figures,  was  knocked  down  at  £336  ; 
and  one  (113  X  48  in.),  with  birds  in  blue,  green,  yellow  and 
other  colours,  in  thirty-nine  panels  of  crimson,  £252.  A  black 
shawl  (77  X  15  in.),  embroidered  with  ritual  figures,  in  fills 
panels,  with  eighteen  larger  figures  in  border,  realised  £1  15  10s.  ; 
a  crimson  poncho  (74  X  30  in.),  woven  with  three  large  figures, 
wearing  masks  and  holding  various  instruments,  and  other 
figures  and  monsters,  £136  tos.  ;  and  a  black  skirt  (115  in. 
long),  worked  with  over  a  hundred  ritual  figures,  £115   10s. 
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The  Connoisseur,   with   which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


SCOTTISH  NEEDLEWORK 

In:    Earl  of  Breadalbane  sent   to  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  for 
mber  3rd.  three  interesting  panels  of  16th-century 
tish    needlework,    which    were    taken    to    Taymouth    Castle 
from   the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane's  apartments  at   Holvrood 
Palace,  Edinburgh,  in  May,   i860.     These  were  offered  as  one 
lol   and  changed   hands   .11    £346    tos.     The  centre  of  the  first 
panel  was  worked  with  the  arm-  of  Campbell  impaling  Rutin  en 
surmounted   with   the  initials   "  G.C."   and   "  K.R.",  while  the 
sides  are  decorated  with   The  Temptation  and   The  Expulsion  from 
Garden  of  Eden.      This  panel.,  measuring   13J  >.;  49  in.,  was 
probably  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  "of  Colin  Camp- 
bell,  Sixth    Laird   of  Glenorchy,   with   Katherine.  daughter  of 
William,  Lord   Ruthven.     Colin  Campbell,   who  succeeded   his 
brother,   Sir  John,   in    1550.  sat   in   the  Scottish   Parliament    in 
.  and  d.ed  in  1583.     The  second  panel  (i2  x  74  in.),  also 
with    the  Campbell   arms   and   initials   "  C.C.",   has   mermaids 
birds  and  formal  fruit  branches  on  either  side  ;    while  the  side, 
oi    the   third   panel    (13  x  75|   in.),   also  with    the  same   arms 
are  worked   with   men   bestriding  tree   branches,   a  lion   and   a 
unicorn,  birds  and  flowers.     From  an  anonymous  source  came 
a  panel  of  petit-point  needlework  (,4  x   r7|  in.),  designed  with 
the  Story  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  signed  "  M.C."  in  seed  pearls 
and  dated    1649.     This  received  a  final   bid  of  £126. 

FURNITURE  AND  OBJETS  DART 

On  October  ,8th.  at  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's,  a   14th- 

CZT      T        a?aS,er  f°UP    (5i  in"  hi^h)    of  the  MadLa, 
seated  m  a  ckatr  unth  spirally  fluted  pillars,  supporting  the   Youthful 

IZlZl  f  f°Und  a  blm'r  "  ^  5S   ;    and  seven 

da>s  later  the  same  auctioneers  obtained  £341  5S.  for  a  pair  (l| 


COLLECTORS  AND  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Any   idea   that   collectors   are  superior   to   the  appeal   of  ,1,  - 
Christmas   Card   would   seem    to   be   fallacious      Edo 

St    Omer  Ui        T\  "  P°§e  from  the  Psa)ter  of  the 

I-  sle  Si  tne  'are  re"  T  7'  ^  ^  *«  °f  Rob-t  ^e 
State  of  God  Soils  I  French"  n  "  0ngmal  ^  ^  "  ^  The 
Samte  Abbave      C      f  lIU»™at,on  of  circa  i3oo  from  the 

\*y    iu    isanei    of    Bavaria,    Queen    of 


ebonised  commodes,  of  Louis  XVI.  design  (60  in.  wide),  tl 
front  and  sides  having  Italian  mosaic  marble  panels  of  landscape 
buildings  and  figures.  H 

incTnnVHale  *  ^Z  *\  ?****  &  SimPso"'s-  ™  October  J 

included  a  pair  of  plain  octagonal  sugar  castors  and  cove. 

engraved  with  armorials,  by  Anthony  Mime,  r72J  (lg  oz.  ,  dw? 

which  fetched  83s.  per  oz. 

Hampton  &  Sons  concluded  on  October  nth  the  three  dav 
sale  of  the  contents  of  Pusey  House,  near  Faringdon.  Berkshu, 
^Property  of  the  late  Mr.  Philip  Francis  Bouverie-Pus" 
The  furniture  included  the  following  pieces  of  the  Sherato 
period  :  a  set  of  mahogany  dining  tables,  inlaid  with  a  bord! 
of  feather  and  cross-cut  tulip  wood,  which  brought  £:oo  l8s 
a  pair  of  mahogany  two-tier  revolving  dumb-wahen  £98  i2' 
and  a  bow-fronted  sideboard,  £65  2s 

On  October   ,6th,  H.   King  &   Co.    (Stourbridge)    began 
three  days  sale  of  the  contents  of  Clent  House,  near  StouSJ 

ar^d   aCnd       i  ^  f  T  W3S  "^  for  *  ™™  ™*  S3 
carved  and  inlaid  oak  three-tier  buffet.     A  set  of  five  carver 

Chippendale  chairs  made  £lJO  :  a  William  and  Ma  >  wa  nu 
marquetry  grandfather  clock,  £lio  ;  and  a  wa]nut  c>b™™ 
the  same  period,  £90. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  October  26th,  a  miniature  of  Marianne   wife 
fad£-|£  LlSk'  byJ<>hn  Smart'  ****  and  dated  ,784! 

exfmnlUto?/-SrmPr'S;,°n   °Ct°bCr   I9th-  a  characteristic 
example   of  a   violin,    by  Nicolaus   Gigfiano,   tables     i7=Q     was 
knocked  down  at  £,75;    one  by  Carlo   Tononi Venue ■%* 
another,   by  Johannes  Franciscus  Pressenda.    Turin.    ,834    /W 

ronomsnoen  X''W/WK  ^T'"'  **"'*'  ^  £*>'-  In  the  sam^ 
rooms  on  November  2nd,  a  virginal,  by  Robert  Hastey,  London 
.664,  m  oak  case,  the  inner  sides  of  the  lid  and  the  fall-down 
front  painted  with  landscapes  and  figures,  realised l£  8 and 
£6o  was  b,d  for  a  violin  by  Jean  Baptise  Vuillaume,  Paris 


Charles   VI  -These,   again,   are  reproduced   in  colour,   as  are 

^    J  sets  of  Mnnatures  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  respectively  of  Z 

hev   are   re t^'T     ^^  appropriate  to  the  season 

taken  f  om  c  ^V  ?am  ^   °f  ^ortraits   of  Christ 

Museum       In        '   T^'  ^^   ™d  °ther  obJects  in   the 
Museum.     In  view  of  an  article  in  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur 

u  is  noteworthy  that  these  <<  portraits  >'  include  a  «  gilded  gas'' 

Whethtnus°ed t  C^-51"  """^  fr°m  the  R°ma»  ™^- 
Whether  used  as  Christmas  cards  or  for  more  serious  purposes 

these  reproductions  are  in  every  way  admirable.  ?     ?        ' 


LADY  VICTORIA  MANNERS  DEAD 

ladv  WtCh    T^    l°    re/°rd    thC    death'    last   month>    of  the 
Lady  Wtona  Manners,  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  The 
<  nno,ssei;R,  and  author  of  various  volumes  of  biographies  of 
art,sts    some  of  which  were  written   in  collaboration  with  Dr 

of  the  seconT8011,  .  Bornfinul876,  Lady  Victoria  was  a  child 
oi   the  second   marriage  of  the   7th   Duke  of  Rutland. 
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XVIIth  CENTURY  TEA   SPOONS 


TEA,  which  was  introduced  into  this  country 
some  time  before  1660,  was  advertised  in 
the  London  papers  about  this  period,  and 
by  1689  there  were  two  public  Tea  Houses  in 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Teaspoons  are  constantly  men- 
tioned in  the  seventeenth-century  newspapers, 
often  figuring  in  lists  of  stolen  property.  They  are 
described  as  "Wrought"  in  1685,  "Small  Gilt" 
in  1686,  "with  Twisted  Handles"  in  1685,  etc. 
Most  teaspoons  were  miniatures  of  the  large  spoons 
of  the  time,  though  there  are  variations  from  this, 
foi  example,  those  with  twisted  handles,  an  early 
eighteenth-century  specimen  of  which  is  in  the 
Vi<  toria  and  Alberl   Museum. 

ftee.    Chocolate   and    Snuff  Spoons   are   not 

mentioned  in   the  newspapers,  and  I  consider  it 

ible    thai    the    very   small    spoons   commonly 

I  on  as   snufl   spoon    oi    toys  were  actually 

»oons,    tea    then    usually    being    drunk    from 

BU 


very    small     silver     or     porcelain     cups,    without 
handles. 

The  spoons  illustrated  are  all  of  the  Trefoil  or 
Trefid  top  type,  and  with  one  exception  are  fully 
marked  with  the  London  Hall-Mark.  The  ex- 
ception is  a  spoon  circa  1680,  by  Anthony  Nelme, 
with  his  mark  in  two  places.  They  are  similar 
in  type  to  the  spoons  generally  in  use  at  that 
date.  Specimens  of  this  type  of  teaspoon,  especi- 
ally when  fully  marked,  are  exceptionally  rare. 


Messrs.  HOW  OF  EDINBURGH  Ltd., 

Antique  Silver 
13,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  and  7,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh. 
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